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PREFACE 


In  the  preparation  of  this  text  the  authors  have  kept  con- 
Btantly  in  mind  three  diatinot  parposes,  which  seem  to  them 
to  be  of  paramouBt  importance  in  aay  textbook :  (a)  to 
present  the  fundomeotal  facts  of  physics  in  clear,  concise 
and  teachable  form;  (()  to  relate  these  fundamental  facts 
to  the  basic  laws  and  to  the  theories  of  physics  in  such  way 
as  to  render  plain  the  historical  growth  of  the  science;  and 
(c)  to  put  the  student  in  direct  touch  with  firsthand  informac 
tion  coQceming  the  epoch-making  discoTerieB  of  the  past  upon 
which  the  growth  of  the  science  has  been  based,  as  well  as  to 
afford  an  intimation  of  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  present. 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  of  these  purposes,  that  arrangement 
of  topics  has  been  chosen  which,  in  the  experience  of  the 
authors,  has  been  found  to  lend  itself  most  readily  tis  a  simple 
and  natural  presentation  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Owing 
to  the  more  obvious  relations  existing  between  them,  the  sub- 
ject of  heat  is  made  to  follow  immediately  after  the  distinctly 
material  phenomena  of  mechanics  and  sound;  electricity  pre- 
cedes  light,  and  the  subject  of  radiation,  usually  found  under 
the  different  chapters  of  heat,  electricity  and  light,  is  treated 
separately  after  these  subjects  have  been  presented.  It  has 
also  been  thought  best,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  historical  consist- 
ency, to  b^pn  the  subject  of  electricity  with  current  electricity, 
in  order  to  secure  the  advant^^  of  the  greater  familiarity 
of  the  student  with  the  phenomena  of  applied  electricity. 

Again,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  preface  the  treatment 
at  the  various  subjects  with  a  brief  but  explicit  statement 
of  the  different  theories  which  have  contributed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  science.  In  some  cases  attention  baa  merely  been 
called  to  the  newer  theories,  where  it  has  not  been  considered 


advisable  to  insert  an  extended  treatment  in  a  textbook.  It  is 
hoped  ttiat  this  theoretical  background  may  serve  to  bring  ont 
in  sharper  relief  the  established  laws  of  physics  which  are  true 
regardless  of  anj  assumption  or  hypothesis  by  means  of  which 
their  explanation  may  have  been  attempted. 

In  accordance  with  their  third  purpose,  the  authors  have 
attempted  to  put  the  student  in  touch  with  the  history  of  the 
science,  through  numerous  references  to  original  papers.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  references  may  serve  to  add  to  the  interest 
in  the  study  as  well  as  to  provoke  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the 
methods  employed  and  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  reached. 

Special  effort  has  also  been  made  to  bring  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  averse  college  student  the  results  of  modern 
theories  and  recent  investigations.  To  this  end  the  electron 
theory,  radioactiyity  and  radiation  have  been  given  somewhat 
more  than  usual  prominence. 

In  cases  where  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  shorten  the 
course,  the  paragraphs  marked  with  a  star  may  be  omitted. 
Throughout  the  text  there  will  be  found  references  to  labora- 
tory experiments,  as  described  in  Reed  and  Guthe's  *'  Manual  of 
Physical  Measurements,"  3d  edition,  George  Wahr,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  Professors 
L.  P.  Sieg,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  C.  W.  Greene, 
of  Albion  College,  and  W.  W.  Beman,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  for  numerous  valuable  criticiams  and  suggestions. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  their  colleagues  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Michigan  for  their  cordial  interest 
uid  helpful  suggestions. 

JOHN  O.  REED. 
EABL  E.  GUTHE. 
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COLLEGE  PHl'SICS 

MECHANICS 

INTRODUCTORT 
CHAPTER  I 

WnttDAlSBmAXi  FRUfCIPLBB 

1.  Sdence  and  Natural  Lav.  Physical  Science  is  coaoerued 
with  the  discovery,  investig&tion,  description  and  explanation 
of  phenomena  in  the  inorganic,  or  inanimate,  world. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  ia  to  try  to  arrange 
the  facts  of  daily  observation  according  to  some  rational  plan ; 
to  subject  them  to  some  ggneral  rule;  in  short,  to  explain  them. 
A  new  fact  is  considered  aa  explained  when  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  in  accord  with  previous  knowledge  and  to  conform  to 
some  more  comprehensive  statement  of  relationship.  Thus 
daily  experience  shows  that  all  bodies,  such  as  wood,  stone, 
lead,  water,  etc.,  if  unsupported,  fall  to  the  ground,  or  if  sup- 
ported, they  press  upon  the  support  j  in  other  worda,  they  have 
weight.  TorricelU  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  pressure  of 
the  air  the  fact,  already  known  to  Galileo,  tiiat  even  gases  have 
weight,  and  he  showed  that  the  ocean  of  air  presses  upon  the 
earth's  surface  because  of  its  weight.  In  this  way  the  phenom- 
enon of  atmospheric  pressure  was  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  facts  of  previous  knowledge,  and  with  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  all  bodies  have  weight. 

&ieh  a  propotiUim  it  called  a  law  of  nature.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  true  in  all  oases  observed ;  and  while  it  may  here- 
■  1 
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after  be  included  in  aome  more  general  proposition,  it  can  nevei 
be  shown  to  be  false.  Science  has  been  defined  aa  "  a  body  of 
generalizations  so  irretragably  true,  that  while  they  may  be 
subsequently  included  in  some  larger  generalization,  they  can 
never  be  OTerthrown."  The  law  of  weight  has  since  been 
included  in  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  but  it  has  lost  none  of 
its  truth  thereby. 

Physical  Science  embraces  the  related  branches.  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  The  boundaries  of  these  sciences  are  separated  by 
no  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  but  overlap  in  many  cases,  and 
many  laws  are  common  to  both.  Their  methods  of  attack  are 
daily  becoming  more  similar  as  tbeir  intimate  relation  is  better 
understood.  Their  ultimate  problem  is  the  iavestigation  of 
phenomena  and  the  enunciation  of  laws  pertaining  to  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  and  its  relation  to  energy. 

3.  Hatter.  Matter  may  be  defined  as  that  which  we  can 
perceive  by  onr  sense  of  touch.  A  mass  is  a  definite  quantity 
of  matter.  Chemistry  is  occupied  with  the  investigation  of 
changes  in  the  composition  of  matter.  Its  fundamental  propo- 
sition is  that  of  the  "Conservation  of  mass."  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  it  is  asserted  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  universe  is  constant,  and  that  by  no  human  agency  can 
matter  be  createdor  destroyed. 

Physics  is  concerned  with  matter  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves 
as  a  carrier  of  energy.  The  fundamental  proposition  of  Physios 
is  the  "  Conservation  of  energy."  Thi«  proposition  asserts  that 
the  quantity  of  energy  in  the  universe  is  constant ;  that  energy, 
like  matter,  is  indestructible ;  and  that  although  it  may  be  trans- 
formed and  transferred  in  an  endless  round  of  changes,  no  energy 
is  ever  lost — the  amount  of  energy  remains  the  same.  This  does 
not  mean  that  all  the  energy  is  available,  or  that  it  will  remain 
so.  Much  of  the  energy  at  our  disposal  is  wasted,  iu  that  it' 
escapes  in  the  form  of  uniformly  diffused  heat  and  is  thereby 
rendered  unavailable.     It  has  not,  however,  been  destroyed. 

3.  InertlA.  Of  the  varioua  properties  of  matter,  such  as 
extension,  impenetrability,  divisibility,  porosity,  compressibility, 
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elasticity,  weif^ht  and  inertia,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
is  that  of  inertia.  Inertia  of  a  body  is  its  persistence  in  its 
condition  of  rest  or  uniform  rectilinear  motion.  Matter  is 
powerless  of  itself  either  to  move  or  to  stop  movii^  if  once  set 
in  motion ;  moreover,  it  resists  any  attempt  to  move  it  if  at  rest, 
or  to  stop  it  if  in  motion. 

lUustrationa  of  inertia  are  seen  in  the  hammering  of  the 
water  in  a  water  pipe  on  suddenly  closing  the  faucet,  in  the 
action  of  the  hydraalio  ram  or  of  the  fly  wheel  of  an  engine. 
Familiar  examples  are  also  found  in  the  stamping  of  snow  from 
the  feet,  in  the  beating  of  dust  from  a  carpet,  in  the  motion  of  a 
bicycle  rider  when  his  wheel  strikes  a  stone  or  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  steps  from  a  rapidly  moving  car  while  facing  to  the 
rear.  More  remarkable  illustrations  of  inertia  are  seen  in  the 
action  of  dynamite  when  exploded  upon  the  surface  of  a  rock — 
the  inertia  of  the  air  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  rock  to  be 
polverized  by  the  sudden  pressure ;  in  the  method  of  supplying 
locomotiyea  with  water  while  running  at  full  speed,  and  in 
milling  machinery  in  which  rapidly  revolving  steel  bars  beat 
the  grain  to  powder. 

4.  Fnsdameaital  Units  and  Heasorements.  The  measure- 
ment of  any  concrete  or  physical  quantity  consists  in  oom- 
pariog  it  with  some  quantity  of  the  same  kind  assumed  as  the 
standard  or  unit.  Its  magnitude  or  measure  is  then  stated  la 
terms  of  that  unit,  and  consists  of  two  parts :  a  num^rieal  part, 
and  the  part  which  nanus  the  unit  with  which  it  has  been 
compared.  Both  these  parts  are  needed  to  give  an  exact  idea 
of  the  quantity  in  question.  Thus  we  may  give  the  length  of 
a  table  as  4.5T  metert,  or  as  i.Sl  feet,  but  no  idea  of  the  length 
of  the  table  is  possible  until  the  unit  of  length  is  stated. 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  Physics  are  those  of  space,  mass 
and  time,  and  most  physical  qnantitiea  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  these.  For  this  reason  the  units  of  lenffth,  maa$  and 
time  are  ciiHed  fvndamerUal  units,  and  all  other  units  expressible 
in  terms  of  these  are  called  derived  unit$.  Such  a  system  of 
onits  is  called  an  absolute  system.  In  the  system  in  common 
Qse  among  soientifio  men  the  unit  of  length  is  the  centimeter, 
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the  unit  of  mass  is  the  gram  and  the  unit  of  time  is  the  $eeoncL 
Thia  is  usually  called  the  c.  G.  b.  system.  The  corresponding 
units  in  the  English  system  are  the  foot,  the  povmd  and  the 
tecond. 

The  centimeter  is  the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  standard 
meter,  Ths  standard  meter  is  represented  by  the  distance,  at 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  between  two  marks  on  a  certain 
bar  of  platinum -iridium,  known  as  the  international  meter,  kept 
at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  near 
Paris.  Two  copies  of  this  meter,  known  as  the  "national 
prototypes,"  are  kept  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  meter  was  originally  intended  to  be  the  one  ten- 
millionth  part  of  an  earth-quadrant  from  equator  to  pole. 
Subsequent  measurements  have  shown  this  distance  to  be 
10,000,880  meters.  The  term  meter,  therefore,  refers  to  the 
bar  of  metal  and  has  no  relation  to  the  shape  or  size  of  the 
earth.  By  an  act  of  Congress  in  1866,  the  yard  is  defined  as 
f  y$  of  a  meter,  hence  the  relation  between  ijie  centimeter  and 
the  inch  is  very  nearly 

1  in  s  2.64  cm 

The  gram  is  the  one  thousandth  part  of  a  mass  of  metal 
called  a  kilogram.  The  international  kilogram  is  also  kept 
at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  near 
Paris.  Two  prototypes  of  this  kilogram  are  kept  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington. 

It  was  intended  that  the  gram  should  represent  the  mass  of 
one  cubic  centimeter  of  distilled  water  at  its  temperature  of 
maximum  density  [4°  C].  Although  more  exact  determina- 
tions have  shown  this  relation  to  be  slightly  in  error,  yet  for 
aU  practical  purposes  we  may  regard  the  mass  of  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C  as  equal  to  one  gram. 
By  the  same  Act  of  Congress  in  1866,  the  relation  between  the 
kilogram  and  the  pound  was  declared  to  be 

1  kilo  =  2.2046  lb. 
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The  teamd  is  the  unit  of  time  employed  ia  soientifio  meas- 
urements and  may  be  defined  as  the  gjljg  part  of  a  mean  solar 
day,  where  a  mean  Bolar  day  denotes  the  average  time  between 
the  successive  passages  of  the  sun  across  the  meridian,  taken 
throughout  the  year. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  while  the  u&ita  of  mass,  length 
and  time  are  called  fundamental  units,  there  are  employed  other 
units  not  directly  reducible  to  these,  though  connected  with 
them  by  certain  constants  which  have  been  determined  by 
experiment.  Such  units  are  the  units  of  temperature,  of  heat 
and  of  luminous  intensity. 

5.  Dimensional  Formolae  and  Derived  Units.  It  is  fre- 
quently of  advantage  to  express  physical  quantities  in  gen- 
eral terms,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  their  relation  to  each 
other.  In  aach  cases  we  write  the  symbols  [-AT]'  [-'']  ^^^ 
[3^,  with  the  proper  exponents,  to  show  how  the  fundamental 
quantities  of  mass,  length  and  time  enter  into  the  derived  units 
in  question.  Such  a  formula  is  called  a  dtmenaional  formula. 
Since  the  dimensional  formula  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of 
the  quantity,  rather  than  with  its  magnitude,  numerical  coefB- 
cients  do  not  appear.  A  few  examples  of  derived  units  will 
illustrate. 

Area.  The  area  of  any  plane  figure  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  two  of  its  linear  dimensions ;  hence  the  dimensional 
formula  for  anif  area  is  [i"]  ;  i.e.  the  aquare  of  a  length.  Unit 
area  is  1  cm'. 

Volume.  Since  the  volume  of  any  solid  is  proportional  to 
the  product  of  three  of  its  linear  dimensions,  the  general 
formula  for  a  volume  becomes  [Z'] ;  that  is,  the  cube  of  a 
length.     Unit  volume  is  1  cm"  or  1  cc. 

Density.  The  density  of  a  body  ia,  by  definition,  the  matt 
per  \mit  volume.  It  Is  found  by  dividing  the  mass  of  a  body 
by  its  volume ;  hence,  the  formula  for  density  is 


Unit  density  is  a  density  of  1  g  per  cm". 
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Speeijie  Volume.  Tha  specific  volume  of  a  substance  is  de- 
fined as  the  volume  per  unit  mast  of  the  tuittance.  It  is, 
consequently,  the  reciprocal  of  the  density  of  the  substance, 
and  its  dimensional  formula  is,  therefore. 


Unit  specific  volume  is,  accordingly,  s  volume  of  1  cm*  per 
gram. 

6.  Dlmenalonal  Formulae.  Time  Relations.  Vdoeity.  Veloo- 
ity  is  the  Hme  rate  of  motion.  If  a  body  move  over  a  space  of 
«  cm  in  t  sec,  then  the' time  rate  of  motion,  or  average  velocity, 
is  give^  by  the  equation 

-j  CD 

Even  if  the  velocity  vary  from  instant  to  instant,  yet  its 
value  at  any  given  instant  is  perfectly  definite,  and  is  obtained 
by  dividing  smaller  and  smaller  spaces  d»  by  the  correspond- 
ingly small  times  dt,  needed  to  traverse  these  spaces.  The 
limiting  value  of  this  ratio,  as  *  and  t  grow  smaller  and  smaller, 

-I  C2) 

is,  then,  the  time  rate  of  motion  for  that  instant  of  time.  * 

Velocity  includes  the  additional  idea  of  motion  in  a  definite 
direction.     Thus,  a  velocity  is  stated  as  10  cm  per  second, 

from  north  to  south,  or  as  25  • —  northeast.     In  cases  where 

sec 
direction  is  either  of  no  importance,  or  cannot  be  stated,  this 
time  rate  of  motion  is  termed  ^eed.  In  this  text,  speed  will 
be  symbolized  by  v.  Since  velocity  is  stated  in  units  of  length 
per  unit  of  time,  the  dimensional  formula  becomes  [X7^^]. 
Unit  velocity  is  a  velocity  of  1  cm  per  second. 

Aceeleration.  Acceleration  is  the  time  rate  of  change  of  veloe- 
itjf.     When  the  motion  of  a  body  is  not  uniform,  the  velocity  is 
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no  longer  constant,  but  changes  eveiy  instant.  This  cliange  in 
velocity  may  be  a  change  either  in  magnitude  or  in  direction. 
If  this  change  in  velocity  be  uniform,  then  the  rate  of  change 
is  constant,  and  is  foand  by  dividing  the  difference  between 
the  final  and  initial  velocities,  v  and  Vg,  by  the  time  t,  dunng 
which  the  change  in  velocity  oconrB,  or 

«-^  (8) 

Even  if  the  acceleration  be  not  constant,  equation  (8)  gives  the 
average  acceleration  during  the  Ume  t.  At  any  instant  this  time 
rate  of  change  of  velocity  is  given  by  the  limiting  value  of  this 
ratio,  or 

-I  w 

The  dimensional  fonnula  for  acceleration  is 

Unit  acceleration  is  an  acceleration  of  1  cm  per  second  per 
second.  The  acceleration  g,  due  to  gravity,  is  980  cm  per 
second  per  second. 

Momentum.  Momentum  is  the  quantity  of  motion  possessed 
by  a  body,  and  is  measured  by  the  product  of  its  mass  and  its 
velocity.  Momentum  is  symbolized  by  mv,  and  its  dimensional 
formula  is  [Mty"*].  Unit  momentum  is  possessed  by  unit 
mass  moving  with  unit  velocity. 

Force.  A  body  has  no  power  to  change  its  motion  of  itself. 
Any-ohange  in  ttie  motion  of  a  body,  either  in  magnitude  oi 
direction,  must  be  due  to  some  action  upon  the  body,  which  we 
term  a  force.  Force  may  be  defined  as  that  which  tends  to 
change  the  motion  of  a  body,  and  is  measured  by  the  time  rate 
vf  change  of  mojnentum.     Its  equation  is 

!■=  ""'-"'*'<'  =  ma  (6) 

The  dimensions  of  force  are  [if  i  2^.     The  unit  of  force 
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is  the  dyne.    It  is  that  force  which  will  give  uvA  man  vmA 


1.  Trigonometrical  Formulae.  The  following  trigonometri- 
cal relations  will  find  frequent  application.  In  any  right  tri- 
angle ABC  (Fig.  1),  right  angled  at  C,  we  have  by  definition 
tide  oppotUe  _  BO 
hypotemtte       AB 


BmA  = 


(6) 


A      tide  adjacent     A  O 

008  A  =  — ; ^ s=  -T-^r 

hypotenuee       AB 


(7) 


tide  adjacent     AU     cob  A 


Also 
sin  A  =  cos  (90°  —  A)=  cos  B 
sin^A-|-coE^A=l 

Bm(A  +  B^=smAcoaB  +  QosA  sinB 
sin  2  A  «  2  sin  A  cos  A 


C9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

The  following  table  of  values  of  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent 
of  the  various  angles  should  be  memorized. 


e 

0° 

w 

45" 

60" 

80" 

180» 

eosiiie 
tsngont 

0 

1 
0 

1^ 

iV2 

1 

i 

V3 

1 
0 

0 
-1 

0 

6.  Circular  Measure  of  Angles.  About  the  vertex  Cof  the 
angle  0  (Fig.  2),  describe  a  circle  with  radius  r,  and  denote 
the  subtending  arc,  AB,  by  i.  Then  in  circular  measure  the 
angle  0  is  defined  by  the  equation 


0=i 


(18) 
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If  d  be  taken  as  unity,  then  «  =  r. 
a  radian.    A  radian  is.  that  angle 
vhose  subtending  arc  is  equal  to 
the  tadina.     1  radian  =  67°.  2958 
-  8487'.75  =  206265". 

Again,  from  the  point  A  drop 
a  perpendicular  to  CB,  and  from 
B  erect  a  perpendicular  to  OB  to 
meet  CA  produced.  Then,  in  the 
two  right  triangles  ACJ),  and 
£CS,  we  haye  " 

CA 
and 

.^ 
'  CB 


This  unit  angle  is  called. 


taa0  = 


(15) 


Since  CA  and  OB  are  radii  of  the  same  circle,  we  may  write 


OB' 


-^,Uo. 


'OB 


or  the  angle  0  lies  between  its  sine  and  its  tangent  in  value ; 
tiiat  is, 

8inff<^<tanfl  (16) 

As  0  approaches  0,  these  values  approach  each  other,  and  for 
small  angles,  we  may  write  without  serious  error, 

B,in0=0  =  tAne  (17) 

This  approximation  ^  is  frequently  employed  in  physical 
formulae.  The  formulae  are  usually  assumed  as  correct  for 
values  of  0  under  three  degrees. 

9.  Curratttre.  The  direction  of  motion  of  a  body  at  any 
point  in  a  curved  path  is  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 
Since  the  direction  in  which  the  body  is  moving  constantly 
changes,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  rate  at  which  the 

■  For  K^pcrintenCo)  ver^cation  of  thl* /ormvla,  ue,  Jfanuol,  JSierciM  ?• 
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.direction  of  motion  changes.     Ourvature  it  defined  at  the  tpaee 
rate  of  change  in  direction. 

In  the  case  of  a  point  describing  the  circular  arc  PQ  (Fig.  3), 
the  change  in  direction  ie  the  angle  included  between  the  tan- 
gents at  these  points.  Thia  angle  is  in  turn  equal  to  the  angle 
6,  included  between  the  radii  OP  and  OQ.    But  by  equation  (13) 


hence  the  curvature  is 

J  =  l  (18) 

oi  the  curvature  at  any  point  on  a  curve  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
radiut  of  the  circle  which  most  nearly  coincides  with  the  curve 
at  that  point.  In  the  circle  the  curvature  is  constant ;  it  is 
variable  in  the  ellipse  or  the  parabola, 
and  zero  in  a  straight  line. 

10.  Vectors  and  Scalars.  Certain  phys- 
ical quantities,  such  as  displacements,  ve- 
locities,  accelerations,  forces,  etc.,  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  completely 
described  only  by  giving  their  mt^ntfude, 
direction  and  tente.  Thus  consider  two 
elevator  cars  attached  to  the  opposite 
rin  3  ends   of   the   same   cable.     While  their 

speeds  are  exactly  equal,  yet  theif  veloci- 
ties are  very  different;  although  both  cars  move  in  the  tame 
vertical  directioTi,  the  velocity  of  the  first  may  be  2  m  per  second 
upward,  while  the  velocity  of  the  second  is  2  ra  per  second 
downward.  The  tente  of  the  velocities  is  given  by  the  two 
terms,  upward  and  doumuiard.  If  the  first  velocity  be  taken  as 
positive,  the  second  must  be  considered  as  negative.  Such 
quantities  are  called  directed  quantitiet  or  vector  quanttttet,  A 
vector  quantity  it  a  quantitff  which  may  he  completely  repretented 
by  a  ttraight  line  of  definite  length,  traced  in  a  specific  tente.  Its 
magnitude  is  given  by  the  length  of  the  line,  its  direction  by 
the  direction  of  the  line  and  its  sense  by  an  arrow-head  showing 
the  sense  in  which  the  line  was  traced. 

'■■    ■■■■  ^^-^'^'^'^ 
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Other  pbyaioal  magnitudea,  such  as  mass,  deonty,  energy, 
power,  eleotrical  resistance,  etc.,  have  no  relation  to  direction, 
and  are  completely  described  by  stating  their  mt^nitade.  Such 
quantities  are  called  »calar  quantiUeg. 

II.  Projection  upon  Rectangular  Axea.  If  we  have  a  pair 
of  rectangular  axes  XX',  TP 
(Fig.  4),  then  any  vector  may 
be  resolved  into  two  compo- 
nents parallel  to  the  two  given 
axea.  Thus  let  00  represent 
such  a  vector  making  an  angle 
0  with  the  axis  of  x.  Then  ^- 
OA,  the  component  of  0(7  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  x,  is  defined 
by  the  equation 

0A=  00  COB  e     (Ifl^ 
Abo 

OB=OOcob(W*-0) 

«=  00' sin  e  (20) 

These  two  components,  OA  and  OB,  are  called  ihe  pre^ectiont 
of  00  upon  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively.  The  angle  6 
measures  the  difFerence  in  direction  between  the  line  00  and 
the  as-axis  and  is  called  the  direction  angle.  To  project  any  line 
upon  any  other,  multiply  the  line  in  quettion  by  the  cosine  of  the 
direction  angle. 

13.  Addition  and  Sobtraction  of  Vectors.  Given  two  vecton 
p  and  q,  represented  in  magnitude,  direction  and  sense  by  the 
straight  lines  ABvaiA.  BO 
(Fig.  6),  as  indicated. 
These  may  be  considered 
as  two  displacements,  the 
one  from  ^  to  f ,  to  which 
is  added  another  from  B 
to  O.  Then  it  is  easily 
seen  that  these  two  dis- 
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placemeota  are  equivalent  to  a  single  displacement  from  A  to 
C.  Hence  AO  is  defined  as  the  sum  r,  of  the  two  vectors  p 
and  }.  This  sum  may  be  calculated  as  follows :  From  the 
point  0  drop  a  perpendicular  upon  AS  produced,  and  let  the 
angle  0  be  the  difference  in  direction  between  the  two  vectors. 
Then 

zs'=:is^+w  (21) 

or  f*=|j>  +  }C08  5]»+j'8ii^i9  (22) 

whence  t*=j^  +  f  +  2pqcoae  (28) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  formula  covers  all  poasible  cases 
arising  from  different  values  of  0.     Thus,  when 

-p'+f;  e  =  180°,r=p-q. 
The  solution  may  be 
effected  graphically  by  lay* 
ing  off  and  connecting  in 
order  the  lines  AS  and  SO, 
representing  the  vectors  p 
and  q;  then  the  line  AO 
represents  the  vector  sum  of 
P  and  q,  where  the  points 
A  S  and  O  may  be  any 
Tta.  i.  points  whatever. 

13.  Summation  of  any  Number  of  Vectors.  The  foregoing 
graphical  method  may  be  extended  to  the  case  involving  any 
number  of  vectors.  Thus 
the  resultant  r  (Fig.  6)  of 
the  vectors  p,  q,  t,  t  and  u 
is  represented  in  magni- 
tude, direction  and  sense 
by  the  line  drawn  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  to 
the  end  of  the  last,  the 
vectors  being  added  in  any 
order  whatever.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  the  sum  of 
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any  number  of  vectora  is  independent  of  tiie  order  in  which  the; 
are  added. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  veo- 
tore  is  readily  calculated  by  projecting  the  vectors  upon  the 
axea  of  »  and  y,  adding  the  various  components  upon  each 
axis,  and  then  combining  the  x  and  y  components.  Thus,  if 
(Fig.  1')  Pi,p^  *-*  j'lti  ^  ^B  various  vectors,  making  angles  o^, 
a^  —  M,,  with  the  axis  of  z,  then  the  sum  of  t^e  x  components  is 

a:j  +  3^+  —  +a!.=fieo3«i+^,co8«,+  ■■•  +;),C08((,   (24) 

or  X=2pco8a  (26) 

and  similarly  T=  £j)  sin  a  (26) 

whence  f»  =  JS?  +  7"  (27) 

and  the  angle  ^  between  the  resultant  and  the  axis  of  « is  given 
by  the  equation 

tan0  =  X  (28) 
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MECHANICS  OF  SOLIDS 

CHAPTER  n 
roBCB  Aim  Monoir 

14.  Force.  Oar  earliest  ideas  of  force  are  derived  from  oar 
sense  of  the  moacular  exertion  needed  to  produce  change  in  the 
motion  of  bodiea  aboat  us.  If  we  throw  a  stone  into  the  air, 
roll  a  heavy  truck  along  a  smooth  platform  or  move  a  log 
floating  in  the  water,  we  are,  in  each  case,  conscious  of  a  cer- 
tain muscular  effort  needed  to  put  these  bodies  in  motion. 
Our  experience  also  teaches  as  that  this  effort  is  greater  in 
the  case  of  large  bodies  than  of  small  ones  of  the  same  material, 
and  also  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  produce  rapid  motion  in 
any  case  than  to  move  the  body  slowly. 

Again,  vre  soon  learn  that  muaonlar  effort  is  needed  to  itop 
a  body  when  it  is  in  motion.  We  learn  to  consider  rapid  motion, 
or  the  motion  of  large  bodiet,  as  resulting  from  gretU  muaeular 
iffort.  lu  short,  we  early  learn  that  muscular  effort  is  needed 
to  ehange  the  motion  of  a  body. 

Whenever  a  body  has  its  condition  of  motion  changed,  either 
in  nu^nitude  or  in  direction,  this  change  is  attributed  to  the 
action  of  something  which  we  term  a  force.  A  force  is  thus 
considered  as  an  action  upon  a  mass,  and  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  mait  and  the  acceleration  coi^erred  upon  the  matt, 
or 

F=:Ma  (29) 

The  o.  G.  8.  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne.  A  dyne  is  that  force 
which  will  give  a  gram  mass  an  acceleration  of  1  cm  per  seo* 
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ond  per  second,  or  a  dyne  it  that  force  which  wiU  gioe  to  unit 
mast  wiit  acceleration. 

By  an  easy  association  of  ideas,  ve  come  to  attribute  the 
motion  of  bodies  to  forces  other  than  those  directly  due  to  our 
own  muscular  efforts.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  branches  of  the 
trees  are  tossed  about  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  that  the  motion 
of  the  falling  body  is  due  to  the  force  of  gravity,  that  the  body 
attached  to  a  spiral  spring  is  kept  from  falling  by  the  elastio 
force  of  the  spring  or  that  the  ball  is  driven  from  the  barrel  of 
an  air  gun  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  compressed  air. 

15.  Pressure,  Stress,  Tension.  When  a  force  is  distributed 
over  an  area,  we  are  accustomed  to  specify  the  force  exerted 
upon  each  unit  o£  area.  Pre$»we  denota  the  force  per  unit 
area,  or 

■P  =  |  (80) 

The  dimeoBiona  of  a  pressure  are,  accordingly. 

The  pressure  on  the  piston  head  of  a  steam  engine  is  ex- 

»  ■     dynes        ■     lb 

pressed  m  ■■■'■.  ,  or  in  r-s 

cm"  in» 

At  any  point  in  the  interior  of  a  medium  subjected  to  an 
external  force,  there  exists  a  system  of  resisting  forces  which  is 
termed  a  »tre»i.  A  stress  is  likewise  measured  in  terms  of 
force  per  unit  area.  The  dimensions  of  a  stress  are  the  same 
as  those  of  a  pressure. 

It  is  frequently  of  advantage  to  discriminate  between  exter- 
nal and  internal  pressure.  Thus  a  gas  when  compressed  by  an 
external  force  reacts  against  the  compressing  piston  witli  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  external  pressure.  If  the  external  forces 
acting  upon  a  medium  be  directed  toward  each  other,  the 
medium  is  sud  to  be  under  pressure,  while  if  the  forces  be 
directed  away  from  each  other,  it  is  said  to  be  under  tension. 

Tension,  like  pressure,  is  usually  measured  in  force  per  unit 
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area,  althoagh  the  term  tention  is  also  used  in  a  different  eenae 
in  the  case  of  turface  tention,  namely,  as  force  per  unit  length. 
(See  Art.  89.) 

In  all  cases  of  stress,  pressure  or  tension,  the  total  force 
exerted  upon  any  area  is  at  once  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
value  of  the  stress,  pressure  or  tension  by  the  area  involved,  as 
equation  (30)  clearly  shows. 

16.  Impulse,  Weight,  Gravitation  and  Inertia.  Impuise. 
When  a  force  acta  for  but  a  short  time,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
blow  or  a  collision,  the  effect  is  called  an  impulse.  An  impulse 
is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  time  durinj; . 
which  the  force  acts,  or 

Impulse  =  Ft  (31) 

The  element  of  time  is  essential  to  the  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  any  force,  since  nothing  short  of  an  iufiuite  force  could 
produce  an  effect  in  zero  time. 

We^Jit.  Again,  every  force  is  to  be  considered  as  resulting 
from  the  mutual  action  of  two  bodies.  Under  this  aspect  there 
exists  a  stress  in  the  medium  betureen  the  two  bodies.  Thus  a 
mass  of  1  kilogram  is  attracted  towards  the  earth  and  in  turn 
attracts  the  earth  with  a  force  of  980,000  dynes.  This  mutual 
action  tends  to  produce  motion  in  the  case  of  each  body.  The 
force  by  which  a  body  is  attracted  toward  the  earth  is  called  its 
we^ht,  and  its  weight  is  the  product  of  its  mass  and  the  accel- 
eration due  to  gravity,  or 

W=Afy  (32) 

The  force  980,000  dynes  is  the  weight  of  a  kilogram,  and  is 
sometimes  termed  a  kilogram  weight.  This  force  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  unit  of  force,  just  as  the  weight  of  a  pound  mass  may 
be  used  as  a  unit  of  force.  Such  units  are  termed  gravitational 
units. 

Since  the  value  of  g  increases  slightly  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  a  body  is  not  constant  at 
different  points  upon  the  earth.  The  mass  of  the  body,  how- 
ever,  t«  constant.  For  this  reason  the  c.  o.  s.  units,  being  inde- 
pendent of  any  value  of  g,  aie  frequently  termed  absolute  wnitt. 
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Gravitation,  Weight  is  ased  to  designate  the  attraction 
between  the  earth  and  different  bodies  upon  its  surface.  Gravi- 
tation ia  the  most  general  term  used  to  denote  the  attraction 
existing  between  different  material  bodies  anywhere  in  the 
universe.  Thus  gravitational  attraction  is  a  general  property 
of  all  matter.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Newton  (1641-1727)  but 
little  was  known  ri^rding  this  subject.  From  mathematical 
computation  Newton  showed  that  the  force  of  attraction  F, 
between  two  material  particles  of  masses  m^  and  m^  separated 
by  a  distance  d,  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

J'=ff.»  (S3) 

In  this  expression  &  is  called  the  conttani  of  universal  gravita- 
tion  and  has  been  found  to  have  an  approximate  value  of 
6.48  X  10~*.  By  the  application  of  eq^uation  (33)  Newton  was 
able  to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  moon  about  the  earth. 

Inertia.  Weight  is  not  to  be  confused  with  inertia,  which 
causes  the  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to  being  set  in  motion 
tn  anif  direction.  The  weight  of  a  body  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  spring  balance.  When  the  body  attached 
to  the  spring  comes  to  rest,  the  force  Mff,  due  to  the  mutual 
attraction  between  the  body  and  the  earth,  is  balanced  by  the 
elastic  force  due  to  a  definite  distortion  of  the  spring.  This 
force  represents  the  weight  of  the  body. 

If,  now,  the  balance  be  suddenly  given  an  acceleration  a, 
upward,  the  inertia  of  the  body  causes  an  increased  ttretch  in 
the  spring,  and  this  effect  is  measured  by  Ma.  This  force, 
due  to  inertia,  may  be  increased  indefinitely  as  a  is  increased. 
Inertia  is  the  cause  of  the  kinetic  reaction  of  a  body  against  a 
change  of  motion.  It  is  a  constant  and  characteristic  property 
of  the  body,  proportional  to  its  mass ;  the  weight  of  the  body 
depends  on  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 

17.  Motloii.  Displacement  is  a  change  of  position  without 
regard  to  time.  Motion  is  a  change  of  position  occurring  in 
time.  All  motion  is  purely  relative.  Neither  absolute  rest  nor 
absolute  motion  is  known  in  the  universe.    Motion  embodies 
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the  two  ooQoepts  of  space  and  time,  and  may  be  convenientl} 
subdivided  is  accordance  with  these  fundamental  relations. 

1.  Spaea  Relatuma.  From  the  point  of  view  of  apace  rel& 
tions  motions  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds :  (a)  motion  of 
translation,  (i)  motion  of  rotation. 

2.  Tinu  Relation*.  Under  this  aspect,  motion  may  be  studied 
in  its  relation  to  acceleration,  from  which  we  have :  (a)  nnlfonn 
motion,  (&)  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  (^c)  simple  harmonio 
motioa. 

Besides  these  simple  relations  there  eiiat  very  many  combina- 
tions, only  a  few  of  which  can  be  noticed  here. 

Space  Relations,  (a)  J'ranilatum.  If  we  imagine  a  particle 
to  move  in  space,  ita  path  is  a  line,  either  straight  or  curved. 
Such  motion  is  termed  liiiear  motion,  and  the  displacement, 
velocity  and  acceleration  concerned  are  linear  in  character  in 
each  case.  Snch  motion  is  pure  translation.  If  now  an  extended 
rigid  body  move  in  such  a  way  that  each  point  in  the  body 
traces  a  right  line,  then  the  body  is  said  to  undergo  translation. 
Examples  of  translation  are  seen  in  the  up-and-down  motion  of 
an  elevator,  or  in  the  motion  of  a  train  of  cars  on  a  straight 
lev^  track. 

(i)  Jtotation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  move  so  that 
each  point  in  the  body  describes  a  circle  about  a  certain  line, 
then  the  body  is  said  to  rotate  and  the  motion  is  one  of  rotation. 
The  line  about  which  all  the  points  in  the  body  describe  circles 
is  called  the  orw  of  rotation.  Since  all  these  circles  are  described 
in  the  same  time,  it  follows  that  the  radii  of  these  various  circles 
all  sweep  out  angle  at  the  tame  rate.  Rotation  is  therefore 
angular  motion,  and  the  displacement,  velocity  and  acceleration 
concerned  are  all  angvlwr  in  character. 

Examples  of  rotation  are  seen  in  the  motion  of  the  fly  wheel 
of  an  engine,  or  in  the  spinning  of  the  wheel  of  a  bicycle  when 
held  free  from  the  ground. 

In  nature  these  two  kinds  of  motion  are  rarely  found  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other.  A  stick  or  a  ball,  when  thrown  into  the 
air,  undei^oes  both  rotation  and  translation  at  the  same  time- 
Examples  of  this  sort  of  motion  are  seen  in  the  motioa  of  a  base 
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ball  when  struck  "foul,"  or  in  the  motion  of  a  carriage  wheel 
88  it  rolls  along  the  ground. 

Time  Relations,  (a)  Uniform  motion.  If  a  body  undergo 
either  translation  or  rotation  under  circumstanceB  such  that 
the  acceleration  is  constantly  zero,  we  have  the  condition  for 
uniform  motion.  The  motion  may  be  either  uniform  linear 
motion  or  uniform  angular  motion. 

(6)  Uniformly  aceelerattd  motion.  If  translation  or  rotation 
occur  under  circnmBtauceB  such  that  the  acceleration  has  and 
maintains  a  constant  value,  we  shall  have  uniformly  accelerated 
motion,  of  translation  or  of  rotation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(«)  Simple  harmojtie  motion.  In  this  type  of  motion  the  ac- 
celeration is  directly  proportional  to  the  displacement  from  the 
position  of  rest  of  the  body.  The  resulting  motion  is  either 
linear  or  angular  simple  harmonic  motion,  according  as  the 
diaplacement  from  the  position  of  rest  was  a  linear  or  an  an- 
gular, displacement.  To  the  study  of  this  form  of  motion 
several  subsequent  articles  will  be  devoted. 

Besides  the  various  forms  of  motion  already  mentioned, 
there  exist  in  nature  numerous  combinations,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  complex  and  much  too  difficult  for  treatment  in 
an  elementary  text. 

18.  Hewton's  First  Law  of  Motion.  We  have  seen  that  a  body 
is  powerless  to  acquire  motion  of  itself,  and  equally  incapable 
of  coming  to  rest  of  itself,  if  in  motion.  Change  of  motion, 
tiierefore,  is  always  due  to  the  action  of  a  force.    The  equation 

shows  that  force  does  not  appear  except  in  connection  with 
mass.  There  is  always  a  mass  involved.  Again,  the  factor 
a  indicates  that  force  is  exerted  onli/  while  the  motion  ii  ehan^- 
ing.  A  steam  engine  exerts  force  in  pumping  water  from  a 
well  in  that  it  sets  the  water  in  motion;  the  exploding  gun- 
powder exerts  force  upon  the  cannon  ball  during  the  time  the 
baU  is  passing  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The 
ball  in  tnm  exerts  force  only  while  its  motion  is  changing,  f.«. 
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while  it  is  smashing  the  target  of  piercing  the  armor  of  the 
ship.  A  ball  flying  through  space  and  encountering  no  resist- 
ance exerts  no  force ;  its  motion  is  unchanged.  A  locomotive 
pulling  a  train  with  uniform  velocity  along  a  level  track  exerts 
force  sufSoient  to  overcome  friction,  air  pressure,  etc.,  but  no 
more.  A  body  in  motion  moves  until  some  force  stops  it. 
This  is  all  summed  up  in  Kewton's  first  law  of  motion: 

*''!Bvery  body  continue*  in  itt  state  of  rest  or  uniform  motion  in 
a  itraigfd  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  compelled  to  change  that 
ttate  by  a  force  impressed  upon  it." 

This  law  is  embodied  in  the  equation 

If  a  be  zero,  there  is  no  force ;  hence  there  must  exist  either 
rest  or  uniform  motion.  Again,  a  denotes  the  rate  of  change 
of  velocity  either  in  magnitude  or  direction;  henoc  if  a  be  zero, 
there  moat  exist  either  rest  or  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line. 
All  apparent  exceptions  to  the  action  of  this  law  are  in  reality 
hut  proofs  of  this  truth.  A  stone  thrown  into  the  air  does  not 
move  with  nniform  velocity  in  a  straight  line  for  a  single  in- 
stant ;  yet  the  reason  is  found  in  the  impressed  force  of  gravi- 
tation, which  compels  it  to  change  that  state. 

19.  Newton's  Second  Lav  of  Motion.  The  second  law  of 
motion  is : 

"  Change  of  moHon  is  proportional  to  the  movit^  force  impressed, 
and  takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  by  "  change  of  motion  "  Newton  meant 
change  in  momentumy  as  his  own  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  law  clearly  shows.  He  explains  this  law  as  follows :  "  If 
a  force  generate  any  motion,  a  double  force  will  generate  a 
double  motion,  a  triple  force  a  triple  motion,  whether  they  be 
applied  simultaneously  and  at  once,  or  gradually  and  succes- 
sively. This  motion,  if  the  body  were  already  moving,  ia  either 
added  to  the  previous  motion,  if  in  the  same  direction,  or  sub- 
tracted from  it,  if  directly  opposed,  or  compounded  with  it  if 
the  two  motions  are  inclined  at  an  angle." 
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This  Iftw  ia  also  embodied  in  the  equation 


and  gives  us  a  means  of  measuring  either  force  or  maaa  aa  the 
case  may  be.  Thus  we  judge  of  the  mass  of  a  body  by  the 
force  necessary  to  set  it  in  motion.  We  kick  a  barrel  lying  on 
the  ground  to  see  whether  it  is  empty  or  not.  If  full,  it  is 
started  with  difSoulty ;  if  empty,  it  moves  very  readily. 

Again,  suppose  we  have  small  cubical  blocks  of  cork,  alumin- 
ium, and  lead,  each  mounted  upon  a  little  car  so  as  to  move 
readily  upon  a  smooth  table.  We  attach  to  each  oar  a  small 
spring  balance  and  tie  the  balance  to  a  rod  by  which  we  pull 
the  blocks  quickly  along  the  table.  The  result  will  be  that, 
while  all  the  blocks  have  practically  the  same  acceleration,  the 
balances  will  indicate  by  their  stretch  the  kinetic  reactions, 
that  is,  the  relative  masses,  of  the  various  substances.  In  this 
case,  the  acceleration  being  the  same  for  all,  the  foroe  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  moat. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blocks  with  their  cars  be  placed 
upon  a  smooth  table  and  be  struck  equal  blows,  as  from  a  spring 
hammer,  then  the  accelerations  produced  in  the  various  blocks 
will  afford  a  measure  of  their  relative  masses.  The  cork  block 
would  move  off  rapidly,  the  aluminium  more  slowly  and  the 
lead  would  be  moved  least  of  all.  We  should  conclude  that  the 
lead  contains  the  most  matter,  the  aluminium  next,  and  the  cork 
least.  In  this  case  the  force  is  kept  constant,  and  the  aeeelera' 
tiont  vary  inwnely  as  the  mattet. 

20.  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Hotlon.  The  third  law  of  motion 
states  that 

"  To  every  action  there  it  an  equal  and  cotUrary  reaotum,  or  the 
mutual  actioni  of  two  bodies  we  equal  and  opponte." 

In  explanation  of  this  law  Newton  adds,  "  Whatever  presses 
or  draws  another  body  is  pressed  or  drawn  to  the  same  extent 
by  that  body.  If  one  press  a  stone  with  the  finger,  the  finger 
is  pressed  by  the  stone.  If  a  horse  pull  on  a  stone  by  a  rope, 
the  horse  ia  pulled  equally  toward  the  stone ;  .  .  .  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  forward  motion  of  the  one  is  aided  the  forward 
motion  of  the  other  is  impeded."  h      -i,  vnni^ii. 
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This  lav  expresses  the  two-sided  nature  of  every  forca 
Force  is  always  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  two  bodies,  the 
action  of  the  one  being  equaled  by  the  reaction  of  the  other. 
This  amounts  to  saying  that  forces  always  occur  in  pairs. 

Again,  no  force  can  be  exerted  unless  there  be  some  renttance 
to  overcome.  There  can  be  no  action  unless  there  be  something 
to  act  upon  which  will,  in  its  turn,  react.  The  athlete  prefers 
to  jump  from  a  slab  of  stone;  be  cannot  ^^rise"  from  a  pile  of 
straw  or  a  heap  of  cushions.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  tiresome 
to  walk  in  melting  snow  or  loose  sand. 

If  motion  ensue  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  two  bodies,  then 

the  law  expresses  the  equality  of  the  resultant  motions ;  that 

is,  if  a  force   confer  upon   the   masses  m  and  m',  velocities 

v  and  t/,  then  the  law  states  that  their  momenta  are  equal,  or 

mv  =  m'i/  (S4) 

Illustrations  of  this  law  are  manifold.  The  explosive  force 
of  the  powder  drives  the  ball  from  the  cannon ;  the  two  are 
shot  apart,  moving  with  velocities  inversely  as  their  masses. 
The  recoil  or  "kick"  of  a  gun  is  the  greater  the  more  nearly 
the  masses  of  gun  and  projectile  are  made  equal  to  each  other. 

The  screw  of  a  ship  drives  the  water  baekward  with  a  velocity 
as  many  times  greater  tlian  the  forward  velocity  of  the  vessel, 
as  the  mass  of  water  moved  is  Ut*  than  that  of  the  vessel. 
Boats  have  been  propelled  by  machinery  which  pumped  water 
in  at  the  bow  and  expelled  it  in  a  small  stream  under  high 
velocity  at  the  stern.  Again,  the  blades  of  the  propeller  of  an 
aeroplane  are  much  longer  and  rotate  at  a  much  higher  speed 
than  those  of  the  propeller  of  a  boat,  since  the  volume  of  air  to 
be  displaced  is  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  volume  of 
water  needed  to  furnish  an  equal  reaction.  The  motions  of  &shes 
in  the  water,  and  of  birds  in  the  air,  the  ascent  of  skyrockets 
and  the  action  of  rotary  lawn  sprinklers  are  all  explained  in 
accordance  with  Newton's  third  law  of  motion. 
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CHAPTER  III 

TTPBS  OF  MOTION 

n.  Vnlftmn  Motion.  The  aimplest  type  of  motion  is  oni- 
form  motion.  la  the  case  of  rectiliueRr  motiori  the  linear 
velocity  v  remains  eowiant;  that  is,  the  apace  traversed  in  unit 
time  and  the  direction  and  sense  of  motion  all  remain  un- 
ehanged.  Eqiial  spaces  are  described  in  equal  times.  Tlie 
acceUraUon  is  therefore  zero.  We  may,  from  these  conditions, 
write  down  the  equation  of  uniform  motion  from  definition. 
We  have 

t  =  v  =  ecntUaa  (85) 

whence  t  =  vt  (86) 

Similarly,  i£  a  body  rotate  uniformly  about  an  axis,  then  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  axis  to  any  point  La  the  body  may 
be  conceived  as  sweeping  out  angle  about  the  axis  at  a  uniform 
rate.  If  the  period,  or  the  time  needed  to  describe  a  complete 
revolution,  be  T  sec,  then  the  total  aagle  swept  out  in  that 
time  is  2  «■  radians,  and  the  time  rate  of  generating  angle  is 

where  <t  is  called  the  angular  velocity,  tn  uniform  rotation  the 
angular  velocity  is  a  constant.  Hence  if  any  angle  0  be  de- 
scribed in  time  t,  then  the  angular  velocity  o»  is  defined  by 
the  equation 

—  =  «  =  eonatant  (^) 

n^nce  the  equation  for  uniform  rotation  becomes 

0  =  ^  <S9) 
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These  cooditions  for  uniform  motion,  whether  linear  or  aaga- 
lar,  involve  the  pennanence  of  any  motion  once  set  up,  and  the 
absence  of  any  force  to  maintain  it. 

33.  Uniformly  Accelerated  Motion.  In  the  case  of  uniformly 
accelerated  linear  motion  the  body  moves  with  a  constantly  and 
uniformly  increasing  or  decreasing  velocity.  It  passes  over 
□nequal  spaces  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  The  velocity  is  no 
longer  constant,  but  the  aeeeleratioriy  or  the  rate  at  which  the 
velocity  changes,  it  constant.     Hence  we  may  write 

-~-0  =3  a  =  eoTutant  (40) 

The  force  producing  uniformly  accelerated  motion  is  also  a 
conttioU  force,  since 

F=Md 

in  which  both  M  and  a  are  constant. 

From  equation  (40)  we  see  that  v,  the  velocity  at  any  time 
e,is 

v^v^  +  at  (4X) 

or  the  final  velocity  tf  is  equal  to  the  initial  velocity  v^  plus 
the  change  in  velocity  acquired  in  time  t. 

The  average  velocity  t>'  during  this  interval  of  time  is,  of 
course, 

V-'-^  (42) 

where  r'  denotes  the  constant  velocity  at  which  the  body  would 
have  described  the  same  space  in  time  t.  The  expression  for 
the  space  described  is  readily  found  from  equation  (36) ;  thus 
we  have 

.  =  ,/l=i±i..(  (43) 

or,  replacing  t>  by  its  value  from  equation  (41),  we  have 

-V+f  (4*) 

n,g,uriib,.G00gIc 
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Finally,  oombining  equatioDS  (40)  and  (48)  to  eliminate  t, 
we  have 

^  =  V  +  2«  (46) 

It  18  farther  to  be  noted  that  the  acceleration  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative ;  in  the  latter  case  the  acceleratioa  uid  the 
motion  are  oppositely  directed,  and  the  acceleration  becomes  a 
retardation.  In  their  general  form  the  equations  of  uniformly 
accelerated  motion  become 

»  -  e^  ±  <rt 

•-V±Y  C46) 

If  the  minus  sign  is  used,  •  is  the  distance  from  the  zero 
position  to  that  at  time  t,  taken  in  the  direction  of  Vg. 

33.  Freely  Falling  Bodies.  In  the  case  of  a  freely  falliog 
body  equations  (46)  become,  on  substituting  for  the  general 
acceleration  a,  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  (^  =  980  cm  per 
second  per  second), 

—  V±^  (AT) 

f^  =  v*±2g» 
In  case  the  body  start  from  rest,  v^  is  zero,  henoe 
v  =  gt 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  case  of  a  body  starting  from  rest  the 
velocity  is  proportional  to  the  time,  the  space  described  is  pre 
portional  to  the  square  of  the  time,  and  the  space  described  in 
the  consecutive  seconds  varies  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  S,  5,  etc. 

If  a  body  be  thrown  vertically  upward  with  an  initial  veloo* 
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ity  rg,  the  motion  and  tbe  acceleration  are  oppotdtely  directed 
and  the  lower  sign  is  to  be  aaed  in  equations  (47).  The  time 
of  ascent  and  the  height  to  which  a  body  thrown  vertically  ap- 
ward  will  rise  are  found  by  setting  tbe  final  velocity,  t>  a  0,  the 
value  it  assameB  at  tbe  highest  point.     Then  we  have 

(  =  5>  (49) 

3 

'-'i  (5»> 

These  values  uf  (  and  •  are  the  same  as  would  be  required  to 
produce  a  velocity  v^  in  the  case  of  a  body  falling  freely  from 
rest. 

34.  Dlmlnlslied  Acceleration.  Atwood's  Machine.  If  we  wish 
to  study  the  laws  of  a  falling  body  experimentally,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  materially  the  acceleration,  as  otherwise  the 
motion  is  much  too  rapid  to  permit  of  accurate  observation. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  For  example,  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  upon  a  small  mass  may  be  applied  to  one  or 
more  large  masses  as  well,  In  which  case  the  resultant  accelera- 
tion  is  correspondingly  diminished.  Thus  suppose  that  a  body 
of  mass  3f  be  placed  upon  a  perfectly  smooth,  horizontal  table 
and  liave  attached  to  it  a  light  flexible  cord  passing  over  a 
smooth  peg  at  the  end  of  tlie  table,  and  that  from  this  cord 
there  be  suspended  a  small  mass  m.  In  this  case  the  stretching 
force  in  tlje  string  while  the  system  is  at  rest  will  be  that  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  mass  m,  and  this  force  will  produce  motion 
in  tlie  two  masses  M  and  m.  If  we  denote  the  resulting 
acceleration  by  a,  we  may  equate  the  two  expressions  for  tbe 
force  as  follows : 

mg  =  (M+  m)a  (51) 

whence 

In  this  way  the  value  of  a  may  be  made  what  we  will,  and 
tbe  motion  rendered  so  slow  as  to  allow  us  to  study  it  at 
leisure. 
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In  Atteood'g  machine  the  light  flexible  cord  passea  over  a  light 
wheel  having  a  groove  ia  its  rim  and  mou&ted  apon  *',  friction 
wheels*'  so  as  to  turn  as  freely  as  possible.  Two  equal  masses 
Ml  and  JU^  are  hung  to  tlie  ends  of  the  cord  and  are  in  equi- 
librium in  any  position.  If  now  there  be  placed  upon  one  of 
the  masses  a  small  rider  of  mass  m,  then  the  resultant  motion 
of  the  system  is  due  to  the  force  of  gravity  upon  this  small 
mass  aloae.  If  we  set  Jf  equal  to  the  combined  masses  Jlfj  and 
M^  and  neglect  friction  and  the  effect  of  the  light  wheel,  we 
may  compute  the  resulting  acceleration  a  at  once  from  equa- 
tion (62),  and  verify  the  result  hy  actually  observing  the  spaces 
passed  over  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  seconds  respectively. 
Ik  case  the  rider  be  removed  at  any  time,  the  acceleration  be- 
comes zero  from  that  instant,  and  the  motion  becomes  uniform 
motion.  By  means  of  special  devices  this  may  he  accomplished 
and  the  machine  may  he  used  to  verify  all  the  conclusions 
represented  in  equations  (48). 

25.  Hotloo  on  an  Inclined  Plane.  The  inclined  plane  is  an- 
other device  for  reducing  the 
effect  of  gravity.  Suppose  a 
particle  of  mass  tn  to  slide  with- 
out friction  down  a  plane  AB 
(Fig.  8),  making  an  angle  tft  with 
the  horizon ;  it  is  required  to  And 
the  equations  of  its  motion.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  accel- 
eration due  to  gravity  effective 
in  producing  motion  down  the  plane  is  the  component  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  plane.  This  component  is  readily  found 
by  projecting  ff  upon  the  plane  (Art.  11).  The  effective  com- 
ponent is  seen  to  be  ^  cos  (90°  —  0)  or  jr  sin  ^  and  the  equa- 
tions of  (47)  become 


tj  =  fj±  ^sin^t 


(58) 


by  Google 
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Substituting  for  nn  ^  its  value  A/Z,  and  setting  «,  b  0,  and 
•=3 1,  in  the  last  equation  of  (53)  we  see  that 

v'  =  2ffh 

or  the  Telocity  acquired  by  a  body  starting  from  rest  and  slid- 
ing down  the  plane  is  the  same  as  that  which  it  would  have 
acquired  falling  through  the  vertical  height  h, 

26.    Unif Dim, Circular  lEotlon.     A  material  particle  describ- 
ing circular  motion  at  a  constant  speed  is  yet  under  the  action 
of  a  oonstant  force,  sinoe  die  veUxtity  changes  at  every  instant, 
not  in  magnitudt  but  in 
diredMm. 

In  uniform  circular 
motion,  therefore,  there 
exists  at  eveiy  instant  an 
acceleration  toward  the 
center.  The  value  of  this 
acceleration  is  readily 
calculated.  Thus,  in  Fig. 
9,  a  particle  performing 
uniform  oirctUar  motion 
describes  the  arc  A3  in 
time  t,  with  a  speed  v.  It 
has  in  the  same  time  been 
deflected  from  a  straight 
line  AD,  through  the  dis- 
tance ABy  or  AB  is  the 
space  described  dne  to  the  constant  force  acting  toward  the 
^nter.     If  a  be  the  acceleration  toward  the  center,  then 


Ai:.'t 


(64) 
(55) 


and  AB  =  vt 

since  the  moUon  is  uniform. 

If  now  the  arc  AB  be  taken  very  small,  it  will  differ  but 
little  from  a  straight  line,  and  the  two  triangles  ABE  and  A^) 
are  similar;  benoe 
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(68) 
(67) 
(68) 

(69) 

If  3*  be  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  particle  in 
the  circle,  then 

5-^  (60) 

«.d  S-i^  (61) 

vhenoe  5=  (A-  (62) 

27.  AppUcadODB  of  Ualfomi  CIrcslax  Motion.  We  have  seen 
that  in  uniform  circular  motion  a  constant  force  is  needed  to 
keep  the  particle  from  flying  off  on  a  tangent.  The  force  is 
termed  centr^etal  force,  and  its  measure  ia  the  product  of  tiie 
mass  times  the  acceleration,  or 

F=m-  (63) 

The  tendency  of  the  particle  to  fly  off,  or  the  reaction  of  the 
particle  against  being  pulled  out  of  a  straight  line,  ia  called 
txnbrifugcd  force,  and  its  measure  is  also  mv^/r.  These  two 
so-called  forces  are  in  reality  but  the  two  aspects  of  a  rtre**,  the 
one  being  the  action  of  the  moving  mass,  tending  to  move  in  a 
straight  line,  and  the  other  the  reaction  of  the  center. 

Examples  of  applications  of  these  forces  are  seen  in  the 
action  of  a  boy's  sling ;  in  the  tendency  of  a  bicycle  rider  to 
fall  when  turning  a  corner  sharply  while  riding  at  full  speed ; 
and  in  the  necessity  for  raising  the  outer  rail  in  railway  curves. 
The  shape  of  the  earth  is  an  example  of  this  action  on  the 
plastic  mass  of  the  earth  while  in  rotation.     Other  applications 
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of  this  principle  are  seen  in  m&ohines  for  drying  clothes ;  fof 
separating  honey  from  the  honeycomb,  or  molasses  from  sugar 
Cream  separators,  blood  testers,  lawn  sprinklers,  and  the  mechan- 
ical governors  on  steam  engines  all  illustrate  the  same  principle. 
28.  Simple  HarmoidG  Motion.  Fundamental  Ideas.  If  from 
some  solid  support  we  suspend  a  spiral  spring,  in  front  of  a 
mirror  scale,  and  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
— ^  spring  attach  a  pan  containing  a  small  mass 
M  (Fig.  10),  we  shall  find  that  the  system 
will  soon  come  to  rest  at  some  point  whose 
position  may  he  accurately  read  off  on  the 
scale  by  means  of  the  pointer.  If  now  there 
be  placed  in  the  pan  masses  of  1,  2,  and  4 
grams  each,  and  the  suocessive  readings  of 
the  pointer  recorded,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  displacement  of  the  pan  from  its  position 
t  of  rest  for  4  grams  is  twice  the  displace- 
ment for  2  grams  and  four  times  the  dis< 
— X'  placement  for  1  gram.  In  short  the 
displacement  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
force  applied.  Again,  since  the  restoring 
force  of  the  spring  exactly  balances  the  weights  applied  to  it,  it 
follows  that  for  a  given  elongation,  the  restoring  force  is  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement  of  the  moving  system,  and  since 
the  mass  of  this  system  is  constant,  it  also  follows  that  the  ao< 
celeration  due  to  this  force  must  be  proportional  to  the  displace- 
ment. 

If,  on  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  XX'  and  YT'  (Fig.  11), 
we  let  0  represent  the  position  of  rest  of  the  system,  we  may 
represent  the  downward  displacements  by  spaces  laid  oEE  on  the 
negative  axis  of  x,  or  OX',  and  upward  displacements  by  corre- 
sponding spaces  on  OX.  Then  if  x  represent  the  displacement 
of  the  system  from  0  at  any  time,  and  a,  be  the  acceleration 
along  the  axis  of  x,  we  may  express  the  relations  described 
in  the  previous  paragraph  by  the  equation 

a^^-e-x  (64) 
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•where  the  conBtant  e  represents  the  oonstont  ratio  between  the 
scceleratioQ  a^  and  the  displacement  x.  The  negative  sign 
denotes  that  the  aeceterfOion  it  alwayt  oppotite  in  »enie  to  the 
ditplaeement  Thus  if  the  displacement  of  the  spring  be  dotiin- 
ward  or  negative,  then  the  acceleration  due  to  the  recoil  of  the 
spring  ia  po»itiv»  or  upward,  and  vice  versa. 

If  now  we  pull  down  the  system  till  the  displacement  z  reach 
ABj  value,  say  1 0  cm,  and  then  release  it,  we  shall  have  a  regular, 
periodic,    vibratory 
motion  in  a  vertical  f 

line,  above  and  be-  ^ I         ^  ^ 

low    the    point     0  It  tO     9        Q        7     6  S 

(Fig.  10)  Th,  ^'^'^jTrs— r~r-rT'^ 

system  in  its  vibrs-  >.         js  —— 

tory  motion  traces  '  | 

the  path  X'OXOX'  V 

in  the   order   indi-  ^"^  "• 

cated.     Such  a  motion  is  a  timple  Jiarmonia  motion.     In  Mimpls 

harmony}  motion  the  acceleration  ia  proportional  to  the  ditplaee- 

ment  from  the  position  of  rest  and  directed  toward  that  petition. 

The  maximum  displacement  of  the  system  from  the  point  0 
ia  eaUed  the  amplitude  a,  of  the  vibration.  The  time  elapsing 
between  two  successive  passages  through  the  same  point  in 
its  path  in  the  tame  direction  is  called  the  period  T  of  the 
vibration. 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  snap-shot  photographs  of  the  body, 

■^" 

seen  at  the  points  indicated  by  the  figures  on  the  axis,  in  the 
order  shown  by  the  arrows. 

From  the  figure  it  is  clearthat  the  velocity  of  a  point  execute 
ing  simple  harmonic  motion,  is  directed  half  the  time  in  one 
direction  and  half  the  time  in  the  other.  Also  that  the  velocity 
ia  a  maximum  at  0,  and  zero  at  X  and  X'. 

In  order  to  locate  completely  at  any  instant  of  time  a  body 
describing  simple  harmonic  motion  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  body  passed  eome  fixed  poin^ 

„     „,v.>.oglc 
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goiBg  in  ft  definite  direction.  This  elapsed  time  is  usnall;' 
counted  from  the  instant  the  body  passes  the  position  of  rest 
0,  going  in  the  poutive  direction,  and  is  frequently  measured 
in  terms  of  the  period. 

Examples  of  simple  harmonic  motion  are  seen  in  tiie'Tibra* 
tiona  of  the  prongs  of  a  tuning  fork,  of  guitar  strings  or  of  a 
pendulum  bob,  if  the  amplitude  be  small ;  other  examples  of 
approximately  this  form  of  motion  are  found  in  the  motion  of 
the  piston  rod  of  an  engine,  of  the  shuttle  of  a  sewing  machine 
or  of  the  sickle  of  a  reaping  machine.  Simple  barmonio 
motion  is  the  most  important  type  of  motion  to  be  studied,  as 
it  finds  its  applications  in  sound,  light  and  electricity  as  well 
as  in  mechanics. 

29.  Circle  of  Reference  and  Deflnltloiu.  Simple  harmonic 
motion  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  apparent  motion  of  a  point 
describing  uniform  motion  in  a  circle,  when  viewed  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  circle  and  in  the  plane  of  the  circle.  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter  is  a  simple  harmonio 
motion.  These  little  bodies  revolve  about  the  planet  in  orbits 
nearly  circular,  and  their  motion  as  seen  from  the  earth  is  an 
oscillatory  motion  about  the  planet  as  a  center. 

For  purposes  of  study,  simple  harmonic  motion  is  usually 
treated  in  connection  with  the  related  case  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  circle.  Thus  if  we  consider  a  point  moving  uniformly 
round  a  circle  (Fig.  12),  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  then  tlie 
projections  of  the  point  upon  any  diameter  of  this  circle  will 
repreeent  a  simple  harmonic  motion,  upon  that  diameter.  The 
projection  wiU  describe  a  complete  to-and-fro  vibration  upon 
the  diameter,  while  the  point  on  the  circumferecce  describes  a 
complete  revolution. 

Thus  while  the  point  on  the  circle  moTea  from  o'  through  C, 
ff.  A',  to  X,  its  projection  falls  successively  upon  0,  e,  h,  a, 
and  comes  to  rest  for  an  instant  at  X.  It  then  retraces  its 
path  to  0  as  the  point  passes  round  to  o.  The  point  on  the 
circle  has  described  half  a  circumference  and  its  projection  has 
made  half  a  vibration.  As  the  point  passes  on  through  D,  S, 
F,  to  X',  its  projection  swings  through  d,  e,  f,  reaching  the 
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limit  of  its  motion  in  X*,  and  returning  oomplates  the  second 

half  of  its  vibration  as  the  point  passes  through  ^,  W,  I/, 

back  to  </.   The  circle  upon 

a  diameter  of  which   the 

simple  harmonic  vibration 

is    supposed    to    occur    is 

called  the  circle  of  reference. 

The  amplitude  of  the  vi- 
brstion,  that  is,  the  maxi- 
mum displacement  from 
the  center,  now  becomes 
the  radios  of  the  circle  of 
reference.  The  period  of 
the  vibration,  or  the  time 
required  to  make  a  com-  **'■  ^ 

plete  to-and-fro  vibration,  now  becomes  the  time  required  for 
the  moving  point  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  circle. 

I*ha»e  is  that  fraction  of  a  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  moving  point  last  passed  through  the  position  of  rest  in 
the  positive  direction.  Phase  may  be  expressed  either  in  time, 
or  in  an  angle  which  varies  as  the  time. 

30.  Phsse  Relations.  If  a  represent  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  radius  vector  CP  (Fig.  18),  then 

0-mat 
is  the  angle  swept  out  in  time  t. 

The  angle  S  is  called  the  time  av^le,  i.e.  the  angle  swept  out 
in  time  f,  if  time  be  counted  from  the  instant  the  point  P 
passes  through  X.  In  the  case  of  motion  on  the  axis  of  y,  it 
is  also  the  phase  angle,  since  by  definition,  phase  is  measured 
from  the  instant  at  which  the  point  P  passes  X,  or  its  pro- 
jection on  the  asis  of  y  passes  through  C,  in  the  positive 
direction. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of 
motion  on  the  axis  of  x  (Fig.  13),  phase  must  be  measured 
from  the  radius  OY',  since  the  point  i*  is  at  T*  when  its  pro. 
jection  a,  on  the  axis  of  x,  passes  through  C  going  in  the  posir 
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tive  direction.  In  this  case  the  phase  angle  is  Y'OP,  or  0+9Or 
This  shows  that  aniform  circular  motion  is  equivalent  to  two 
simplfl  harmonic  motions  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  of  the  same 
period  and  amplitude,  and  differ- 
ing in  phase  b;  90°,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  period. 

Again  if  we  ahoold  begin  to 
count  time  from  some  other 
point,  as  B  (Fig.  14),  then  for 
the  motion  on  the  axis  of  y  the 
time  angle  0  is  EOP,  while  the 
phase  angle  is  XOP  as  before, 
or  (fl  — «).  For  the  motion  on 
the  axis  of  x  the  time  angle  is  EOF,  but  the  phase  angle  ia 
T'CP  as  before,  or  (tf+  e*).  The  angles  e  and  e*  are  called  the 
epoch  anglei.  The  epoch  angle  is  the  angular  difference  between 
the  time  angle  and  the  phase 
angle,  or  it  is  the  angle  which 
most  be  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  time  angle 
to  produce  the  phase  angle. 
It  is  further  to  be  noted 
that-  while  e  and  T  are  con- 
stant for  any  specific  case, 
the  time  angle  0  grows  con- 
tinuously from  0°  to  360° 
while  (  grows  from  0  to  Z*. 

31.    Equations    of    Simple 
Haimonlc  Hotloa-     In  order  gia.  m. 

to  describe  in  mathematical 

terms  the  behavior  of  a  point  executing  simple  harmonic  mo- 
tion it  is  customary  to  express  its  distance  from  the  position  of 
rest  in  terms  of  an  angle  that  varies  as  the  time.  Thus  if  OX 
and  OY  (Fig.  16)  represent  the  amplitudes  of  the  two  simple 
harmonic  motions  described  by  the  two  points  t  and  i',  the  one 

,,,    ,,,,v.>,w^,^ 
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moving  on  the  ataxia  and  the  other  on  the  y-axis,  then  these 
two  separate  motions  are  completely  desoribed  if  we  write 
x=ranY'OP 

or 

a;  =  rBin(fl  +  «') 
y=raia(0  —  ty 

As  a  special  case  we  may 
assome  the  point  ^  to  co- 
incide with  ^  then  0^XCP 
«  »  0°,  and  c'=  90°,  and  equa- 
tions (66>  become 

'-"^'       (67) 

y  =  r  Sin  e         ^    ^ 

Again,  since  the  acceleration  i 
-     4ffV 

and  direeUd  toward  the  center,  we  have  by  projection  upon  the 
axes  of  X  and  y,  the  following  cxpresaions  for  the  accelerations 
along  these  axes  respeotlTely : 
4tA- 

4'^ 


uniform  circular  motion  is 


■  COS  6  K 


(68) 


The  u^^tive  sign  denotes  that  the  acceleration  is  always 
opposite  in  sign  to  the  displacement.  Equations  (68)  show 
that  the  acceleration  along  the  axis  of  z  is  a  maximum  when 
that  along  the  axis  of  y  is  0,  and  nee  vena,  since  the  one  varies 
*a  the  sine  and  the  other  as  the  cosine  of  the  same  angle. 

If  we  substitute  in  equations  (68)  the  values  of  sin  0  and 
ooe  0,  we  have 
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which  shows  that  the  acceleration  along  the  the  axis  of  x  is  pro- 
portional to  Xt  and  that  along  the  axis  of  y  is  proportional  to  y, 
or  that  the  acceleration  it  pro- 
portional.to  the  diBplacemenL 
This  is  the  characteristic  of 
simple  harmonic  motion. 

32.  Velocity  <^  a  Point  ex- 
ecuting Simple  Harmonic  Mo- 
tion. The  velocity  of  a  point 
executing  simple  harmonio 
motion  may  be  readily  calcu- 
lated. Let  P  (Fig.  16)  be 
the  moving  point,  and  let  P  V 
represent  its  velocity  in  the 
circle.  Then  V,  and  V^  the 
component  velocities  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  are  found  by  projection  as  usual,  and  we 

^^'^  r,  =  -  rcos  (9r-  fl)  =  -  Fsln  0  (70) 

But  V  is  the  velocity  in  the  cirde,  and  is  therefore  — ^,  hence 


^•im0 


.    V,- 


(71) 


From  equations  (71)  it  appears  that  the  velocity  along  the 
axis  of  it  is  a  maximum  when  the  velocity  along  the  axis  of  g 
is  zero,  and  vice  versa.  Also  from  comparison  with  (68)  we 
see  that  when  the  velocity  along  the  axis  of  z  is  a  maximum, 
the  acceleration  along  x  is  zero ;  this  means  tiie  velocity  is 
greatest  at  the  middle  of  the  swing  where  the  acceleration  is 
zero,  and  zero  at  the  end  of  the  swing  where  the  acceleration 
is  greatest. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  since  the  angular  velocity  a>  is 
a  constant,  the  time  of  a  vibration,  T,  is  also  a  constant,  and 
the  vibrations  of  a  body  executing  simple  harmonic  motion  are 
off  petf»nned  in  the  tame  time,  atid  are  independent  qf  the  ampU- 
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tmde.  Sxush  Tibratioas  are  said  to  be  ttochronoui.  This  is  seen 
in  the  constancy  of  the  pitch  of  the  musical  note  from  a  stiinff 
or  tuning  fork,  as  the  vibrations  die  away.  This  cliaracteristio 
of  simple  harmonic  motion  is  of  high  importance  in  the  theory 
of  the  pendulum,  in  acoustics  and  optica. 

33.  The  Curve  of  Sines.  An  important  aid  to  the  study 
of  simple  harmonic  motion  is  found  in  the  graphical  method, 
whereby  the  moving  body  is  made  to  trace  its  path  upon  some 
recording  surface.    In  such  cases  the  simple  harmonic  motion 


is  compounded  with  a  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line  and  the 
resultant  curve  is  called  a  tine  curve.  Such  a  curve  is  readily 
oonstmcted  as  follows:  Let  the  simple  harmonic  motion  be 
described  on  the  vertical  axis  OB"  about  C  as  a  center 
(Fig.  17).  Divide  each  quadrant  of  the  circle  of  reference 
into  four  equal  parts,  each  of  which  will  thus  correspond 
to  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  point  moving  in  the  circle, 
in  one  sixteenth  of  a  period.  Prom  the  points  of  division 
drop  perpendicolsrs  to  the  x  diameter;  these  perpendiculars 
will  then  denote  the  displacements  of  the  point  executing 
simple  harmonic  motion  on  the  y  axis,  at  the  ends  of  the 
anccesBive  intervals  of  time,  and  are  therefore  proportional 
to  the  sines  of  the  angles  swept  out  in  T/16,  27716, 
82yi6,  etc.,  beginning  with  the  instant  when  the  moving 
point  passes  through  ^  C,  going  in  the  positive  direction. 
Next  lay  off  on  the  x  diameter  produced  a  series  of  e^ual 
len^h*  to  represent  the  spaces  described  in  the  tatne  intervalt. 
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dae  to  the  vniform  motion,  and  beginning  at  3f^  erect  perpen* 
diculars  equal  to  the  y  displacements  at  the  corresponding  times. 
Finally  eketch  a  smooth  curve  through  the  extremities  of  theae 
perpendiculars  and  the  tiru  curve  is  the  result. 

Such  a  curve  is  readily  obtained  hy  allowing  a  toning  fork 
moTing  uniformly  to  trace,  with  a  fine  style,  its  vibrationa 
upon  a  sheet  of  smoked  glass  or  paper.  The  time  interval  be- 
tween M^  and  3f,  corresponds  to  a  half  period,  or  the  points  st 
M^  and  jf^  differ  in  phaae  by  half  a  period,  while  the  points  at 
Mq  and  M^  are  in  the  the  tame  phate. 

The  distance  M^^M^  is  a  hc^  wave  length,  and  MqM^  is  a  eom- 
plete  teave  Ungtk,  where  a  wave  length  denotes  the  distance  the 
vave  form  has  run  forward  in  a  single  period  T.  Hence  we 
have  the  important  relation 

\=VT  (72) 

where  X  denotes  the  wave  length,  V  the  velocity  of  the  wave 
motion,  and  Z'the  period  of  the  simple  harmonic  vibration. 


1.  A  bod^  hoa  a  velooHy  of  60  mi  an  hour.     Find  its  velocity  in  feel 
per  second,  and  in  centimeten  per  second.  An*.  88  ft  per  sec. 

2684  cm  per  see. 

2.  A  body  starts  with  a  veloci^  of  940  cm  per  second,  and  in  10  min . 
haa  a  velocity  of  8428  cm  per  second.    Find  Vb»  accelention. 

^n*.  a  =  4.61^ 

3.  A  mass  of  6000  g  moves  with  a  velocity  of  4  m  per  eeoond.    Find 


its  momentum. 


An*.2y,  10»g2 


4.  A  mass  of  SCO  g  starts  from  rest  and  in  6  sec  hu  a  velocity  of 
86  m  per  second.    Find  the  force.  Ant.  F  =  86  x  10*  dynes.  J 

5.  A  vessel  eontuns  400  co  of  sulphuric  acid,  density  1.8  g  per  cubic 
centimeter.    Find  the  mass  of  the  acid.  Ant.  720  g.  > 

6.  Detroit  is  86  mi  from  Ann  Arbor.     How  long  will  it  take  to  travel 
this  distuoe  at  the  rate  of  &  km  per  hour?  Ant.  12.28  hr.  '' 

7.  Express  a  mass  of  05  lb  in  grams;  a  weight  of  6S  lb  In  dynes.         '  ~^^ 

An».  29545  grams.         ^^ 
28.054  X  10*  dynes. 
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S.  What  fona  will  in  10  ntm  gire  «  mitn  of  70(^000  g  a  velooitj  <rf 
124,000  cm  per  second?  Ant.  F=  1446.7  x  10*  dfiwB. 

9.   What  ia  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  body  whose  mass  is  700  Ih  ? 

An$.  311.8  X  10<  dynea. 

10.  Rad  the  mara  of  466  oc  of  lead.     Density  of  lead  =  11.$  g  per  cm* 

Ant.  5354.5  gtaua. 

11.  A  ^re  guy  rope,  the  atretching  force  on  which  ia  13  x  10*  dynes, 
makes  an  angle  of  00°  with  the  horizon.  Find  the  vertical  and  the  horixontal 
componenta  ot  the  stretching  force.  An*.  J^i,  —  6  x  10*  dynes. 

F,  =  10.W2  X  KHdynea. 

12.  Find  the  aeoeleration  produced  npon  a  mass  of  4  g  by  a  force  of 

13.  A  force  of  00  dynes  acts  upon  a  body  for  one  minute  and  imparts  to 
it  a  veloei^  of  IK)0  cm  fer  aectHid.    Determine  the  mass  of  the  body. 

Am.  i  g. 

14.  An  engine  draws  a  cage  of  mass  8000  kilos  np  a  shaft  at  a  uniform 
speed  of  10  m  per  second,  (a)  Find  the  stretching  force  in  the  rope. 
(6)  What  is  the  rttetcfaing  force  if  the  cage  more  with  a  uniform  accelera- 
tion of  iO  m  per  second  par  seoond?  Ant.  (a)  2M  x  10'  dynee. 

(&)  5M  X  10^  dynes. 

19.  An  elevator  starts  to  descend  with  an  acceleration  of  800  cm  per 

second  per  second,    (a)  Find  the  apparent  weight  ou  its  floor  due  to  a  man 

Those  mass  i«  7fi  kilos.     (A)  What  would  be  his  weight  with  respect  to  the 

elarator,  if  it  started  to  ateend  with  the  same  acceleration  ? 

^nj.  (a)  61  X  10<  dynes. 

(6)  80  X  10«  dynes. 

16.   A  steamer  whose  velocity  in  titiU  water  is  S  mi  an  hour  starts 

directly  aorois  a  stream  whose  velocity  is  10  mi  an  hour.    Find  diaveloHi- 

i^  of  the  steamer  in  crossing;  also  when  it  makes  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 

current  down  stream.  Atu.  (a)  11.65  mi  per  hour, 

(b)  16.48  mi  per  hour. 

IT.  A  gnn  of  mass  3000  kilos,  placed  upon  a  smooth  horizontal  plane, 
diaetaargea  a  ball  sit  80  kUoe  mass  at  an  elevation  of  30°  to  the  horizon. 
Find  the  velocity  ot  the  gun's  recoil  in  terms  of  velocity  of  the  ball. 

Ant.  O.O0S66  V^. 
IB.  An  inelastic  mass  of  900  kilos  moving  with  a  velocity  of  80  m  per 
second  meets  another  equal  and  nmilar  mass  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, at  10  m  per  second.    Find  velocity  of  total  mass  after  impact. 

Am.  10  m  per  sec; 
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19.  A  certtun  force  acta  upon  m  units  of  roBSS,  and  at  the  end  of  a  second 
the  mass  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  32  ft  per  second.  What  velocity  would 
be  produced  in  32  units  of  mass  by  the  same  force,  in  the  same  time? 

An*,  m  ft  per  sec 

20.  How  raan  J  dynes  are  required  to  give  a  mass  of  50  kilos  a  velocity  of 
12  m  per  second,  the  force  being  supposed  to  act  for  exactly  one  secoiid  ? 

Atu.  6  X  10'  dynes. 

21.  How  many  dynes  are  needed  to  give  a  gram  a  velocity  of  9.81  m  per 
second,  if  the  foroe  act  for  one  second?    What  if  it  act  for  two  seconds? 

An$.  (a)  flSl  dynes, 
(b)  490.5  dynes. 

22.  A  body  falls  freely  from  rest  for  15.S  sec.  Find  the  final  velocity 
and  the  diatanoe  traversed.  Am.  v  =  16,36S  cm  per  second. 

1  =  119,246  cm. 

23.  How  long  will  it  take  a  body  to  fall  S50  ft,  and  what  velocity  will 
it  acquire?  Ara.  (a)  8.85  sec 

(b)  6231  cm  per  sec. 

24.  A  body  is  thrown  downward  with  a  velocity  of  874  cm  per  second. 
Required  its  velocity  and  position  at  the  end  of  SO  sec. 

Ans.  (a)  20,474  cm  per  sec. 

(b)  213,4B0  cm  below  starting  point 
\J  25.  A  body  is  thrown  vertically  upward  with  a  velocity  of  827  om  per 
second.    How  long  will  it  continue  to  rise,  and  how  high  will  it  rise? 

An».  (<■)  0.84  sec 
(»)  846.94  cm. 

26.  A  body  Is  thrown  vertically  upward  with  a  velocity  of  697  cm  per 
second.  When  will  it  be  195  cm  above  the  st&rting  point,  and  what  velocity 
will  it  theu  possess?    Ant.  (a)  0.383  sec  or  1.039  sec.    Explain  the  two 

Values  for  (.     (6)  821.66  cm.  per  sec. 

27.  Aballisthrownvertieallynpwardtoaheight  of  150fL  With  what 
velocity  did  it  leave  the  hand?     (g  =  33.16  ft/sec^)     Am.  08.22  ft  per  see. 

38.  A  mass  of  876  g  is  attached  to  a  spring  balance  which  is  carried 
upward  at  such  a  rate  that  the  balance  indicates  982  g.  What  is  the  accel- 
eration of  the  motion?  An$.  62.6  cm/sec*. 

29.  A  mass  of  162  kilos  hanging  by  a  perfectly  flexible  cord  drags  a  mass 
of  973  kilos  along  the  top  of  a  smooth  table.  What  ia  the  acceleration  of 
the  system,  and  what  is  the  stretching  force  in  the  cord  ? 

Am.  139.80  ^ 
Stretching  force  in  cord  =  136.1  x  10*  dynes. 


gee* 
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30.  Two  maueB  of  100  g  each  are  hung  b^  %  flexible  cord  orer  a  fric- 
tioDlesa  pulley.  A  maas  of  10  g  is  placed  upon  one  of  tiie  100  g  massee 
Required  the  acceleration  of  the  system  and  the  stretching  force  in  the  coid 

Stretching  force  =  102,«6S  dynes. 

31.  Masses  of  038  and  782  g  respeotively  are  hong  by  a  flexible  cord 
over  a  frictionleas  pulley.  How  far  must  the  masses  move  in  order  to 
acquire  a  Telocity  of  825  cm  per  second?  Am.  620.53  cm. 

32.  A  body  slides  down  a  smooth  plane  326  cm  long.  Inclined  at  an 
angle  of  15°  to  the  horizon.  Find  the  time  of  descent  and  the  velocity  nith 
which  it  reaches  the  bottom.  Am.  O.OTO  sec. 


va3.  A  mass  of  200  g  is  constrained  to  more  in  a  circle  of  SOD  cm  radius 
with  a  velocity  of  240  cm  per  second.  What  is  the  cenfaripetal  force  and 
the  period  of  revolution?  Ant.  (a)  19^00  dynea. 

(6)  15.708  sec 

34.  The  distance  of  the  moon  bom  the  earth  is  8.84  x  10"  cm,  and  the 
lunar  month  is  q>proximatdy  27  da  and  8  hr.  What  is  the  acceleration 
doe  to  the  earth's  attraction  at  the  moon  7  ,  „„  cm 

J„.a  =  a2727— ,■ 

35.  If  a  skater  describe  a  circle  of  100  ft  radios  with  a  speed  of  20  ft 
per  second,  find  the  inclination  of  his  body  from  the  vertical  in  order  that 
be  may  maintain  bis  eqniUbrium.  Aru.  7°  5'  30". 

36.  If  the  equatorial  radtos  of  the  earth  is  3068.3  mi,  find  the  time  of 
rotation  necessary  for  a  body  at  the  equator  to  weigh  nothing,  awoming 
ff  =^  081  cm  per  second  per  second  for  the  earth  at  rest.     Am.  1  hr  26  min. 

'^-    87.  A  mass  of  1  g  moves  nniformly  round  a  circle  40  em  in  diameter  at 
the  rate  of  24  revolutions  a  minate.    Compute  the  force  toward  the  center. 

Am.  126.28  dynes. 

38.  A  mass  of  1  g  executes  simple  harmonic  motion  with  an  amplitude 
of  4  cm  and  a  period  of  0.5  sec.  Find  the  force  toward  the  center  when 
the  phase  is  T/i,  T/S,  and  T/2,  respectively. 

Am.  64  ■-■  dynes;  45.26  r* dynes ;  0. 

39.  Show  that  the  spaces  passed  over,  starting  from  the  center,  by  a  body 
executing  simple  harmonic  motion,  in  the  socceesive  time  intervals  7716, 
are  approximately  proportional  to  4,  8,  2,  and  1. 

40.  A  horizontal  shelf  moves  vertically  with  nmple  harmonic  motion, 
with  a  period  equal  to  one  second.  Find  the  maximum  amplitude  it  can 
have  so  that  objects  resting  upon  it  may  remain  in  contact  with  it  at  its 
highest  point    ^  =  980  cm  per  seoond  per  second.  ilnt.  24.82  ci& 


CHAPTER  IV 

WORK  AZTD  HKBROT 

34.  Work.  Work  consists  in  changing  a  state  of  motion  ot 
a  state  of  stress,  in  opposition  to  forces  tending  to  resist  suob 
an  effect. 

Examples  of  work  are  seen  (a)  in  the  starting  of  a  heavy 
car  upon  a  smooth,  level  track ;  (&)  in  the  compressing  of  a 
gas  into  a  cylinder ;  (c)  in  the  pumping  of  water  into  an 
elevated  reservoir  ;  (<2)  in  the  winding  of  a  wat<ih  ;  (e)  in  the 
charging  of  a  storage  battery ;  (/)  in  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  a  system  composed  of  a  wheel  and  axle,  to  which  is 
attached  a  heavy  weight  by  means  of  a  cord  wound  round  the 
axle. 

When  a  body  movra  in   the  direction  of  the   force  acting 

upon  it,  the  force  is  said  to  do  work  upon  the  body  in  giving 

it  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  freely 

falling  body ;  if  the  motion  be  in  op- 

position  to  the  force,  work  is  said  to  be 

done  upon  the  body  againtt  the  force, 

in  giving  the  body  a  change  in  condi< 

tioQ,  or  putting  it  in  a  state  of  stress  ; 

'"*'  "*"  an  example  of  this  is  seen  in  com* 

pressing  gas  into  a  cylinder. 

The  measure  of  work  done  is  the  product  of  the  /ore*  into 
the  dittanet,  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  or  ~ 

W=  Fi  (73) 

rf  the  motion  take  place  in  a  line  inclined  to  the  direction 
of  the  force  worked  against,  the  effective  displacement  is  found 
by  projection,  and  the  work  is  the  product  of  the  force  into  the 
effective  displacement.     An  example  of  this  is  the  work  done 
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^unst  gravity  id  moving  a  body  up  kd  inclined  plane.  Thoa 
the  force  S  (Fig.  18),  in  working  over  the  distance  •  a  AB,  is, 
in  reality,  lifting  the  mass  through  the  distance  CB.  The 
effective  displacement  is  therefore  the  vertical  component  of  <> 
or  ■  cos  ^  and  in  this  case  the  work  is 


theiefoN 


(14) 
(75) 


where  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  motion  and 
that  of  the  force. 

The  c.  Q.  B.  unit  of  work  is  the  vrg.'  An  erg  is  the  work 
done  by  a  force  of  one  dyne  acting  through  a  distance  of  one 
centimeter ;  or  nnit  work  is  done  by  unit  force  acting  through 
unit  distance.  The  force  exerted  by  gravity  upon  a  gram  mass 
is  980  dynea.  Therefore,  to  lift  a  gram  mass  one  centimeter 
against  gravity  would  require  980  ergs. 

Since  the  eig  is  a  very  small  unit,  the  joule  «  VS^  ei^  is 
genendly  used. 

The  dimensions  of  work  are 

In  the  gravitational  system  of  units  the  unit 
of  work  is  either  the  foot-pound  or  the  kUo- 
gram^neter.  The  foot-pound  denotes  the  work 
necessary  to  lift  a  pound  mass  through  a  dis- 
tance of  one  foot  against  the  force  of  gravity, 
while  the  kilogram-meter  denotes  the  work 
done  in  raising  a  mass  of  one  kilogram  through 
a  distance  of  one  meter  against  gravity. 

35.  Work  done  by  a  Gas  expanding  under  Constant  Pressure. 
Let  a  mass  of  gas  (Fig.  19)  be  inclosed  in  a  cylinder,  furnished 
with  a  frictionless  piston  of  area  a  and  mass  m.  Equilibrium 
will  be  established  when  the  internal  pressure  of  the  gas  just 
balances  the  external  pressure,  or  when  the  upward  force  due 
to  the  stress  in  the  gas  equals  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  piston  plus  the  weight  of  the  piston.     Thb  force  is 
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F  =  Ba  +  mg  =  Pa  (76) 

where  B  ia  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  P  the  pretoure  on 
the  gas. 

If  now  the  gas  be  heated,  it  expands  and  pushes  the  piston 
forward  through  a  distance  /.  The  work  done  by  the  gs^i  ia 
therefore 

Work  ^^1  =  Pal  =^Pv  .  CTT) 

where  v  is  the  change  of  volume  produced. 

The  work  done  by  a  gas,  expanding  under  conttawt  pressure, 
is  thus  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the  increase 
in  volume.  ConTersely,  if  a  constant  pressure  P  produce  a 
decrease  »  in  the  Toliune  of  a  gas,  the  product  Pv  is  the  work 
done  upon  the  gas. 

In  general  the  prrasure  of  a  gas  is  not  constant  while  it  is 
being  compressed,  but  increases  with  the  compression.  In  this 
case  the  above  equation  can  he  applied  only  for  very  small 
compressions  during  which  the  pressure  may  be  assumed  to 
remain  constant. 

36.   Power.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  expression  for  work 

W=P» 

contains  so  element  of  time.  The  same  work  is  done  in  lifting 
a  bag  of  grain  to  the  top  of  a  building,  whether  the  work  be 
done  in  an  hour  or  in  a  month.  Power  involves  the  idea  of  the 
rate  at  which  work  is  done,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  time  rate 
<lf  doiiig  work.     Hence 

i'»«-  =  iP-|  =  :|  =  :|"  (78) 

The  dimensions  of  power  are  [MI^T'*']. 

The  0.  G.  8.  unit  of  power  is  the  watt.  A  watt  is  the  power 
which  will  do  10,000,000  ergs,  or  1  jovle,  in  one  second.  The 
practical  unit  of  power  is  the  kilowatt,  or  one  thousand  watts. 
The  English  unit  of  power  is  the  horse  power,  which  denotes 
the  power  to  do  33,000  foot  pounds  of  work  per  minute,  or  650 
foot  pounds  per  second. 

One  horse  power  is  equal  to  746  watts, 
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37.  Energy.  Whenever  work  lias  been  done  upon  a  system 
in  producing  a  change  eitlier  in  its  moti<m,  its  pogition  or  its 
mDlecular  eondittofit  the  system  has  acquired  the  capability  of 
doing  work  in  turn. 

Energy  it  the  capaMlUy  of  doing  work,  pattetted  hy  a  ayiten 
hy  virtiM  of  work  having  been  previoutly  done  upon  it  This 
is  seen  to  be  true  of  all  the  cases  already  cited  (Art.  34). 
The  oar,  once  set  in  motion,  can  do  work  by  virtue  of  that 
motion  and  to  the  extent  of  that  motion ;  the  wheel  and  axle 
and  the  falling  weight  each  poesesaes  energy,  the  one  by  virtue 
of  ita  motion  of  translation,  and  the  other  by  virtue  of  its 
motion  of  rotation ;  the  gas  compressed  in  the  cylinder  or  the 
coiled  spring  of  a  watch  each  possesses  energy  due  to  a  Btreet  or 
s  tendency  to  return  to  a  former  state.  The  water  in  the 
reservoir  possesses  energy  due  to  gravitational  stress;  the 
chemical  elements  in  a  stor^;e  battery,  having  been  separated 
by  the  electric  current,  now  tend  to  reunite  and  thus  possess 
energy  due  to  chemical  stress. 

£nergy  is  thus  seen  to  exist  in  one  of  tiro  distinct  forms  : 

(a)  Energy  of  Motion,  or  Sxnetie  Energy; 
(J)  Energy  of  Stress,  or  Potential  Energy. 

If  we  do  work  upon  a  system,  we  increase  its  energy,  since 
we  transfer  enei^y  from  our  bodies  to  the  system.  The  sum 
total  of  enei^y  in  the  system  working  and  the  system  worked 
upon  is  at  all  times  a  constant  quantity.  When  work  is  done 
by  one  system  upon  another,  both  kinds  of  energy  are  present, 
and  there  is  a  transfer  of  energy  from  the  system  working  to 
the  system  worked  upon.  Hence  to  do  work  is  to  transfer 
energy  from  one  system  to  another. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  whenever  the  motion  is  with  the  force, 
the  motion  of  the  system  is  increased  and  the  system  gains  in 
kinetic  energy,  as  in  the  case  of  a  freely  falling  body.  When 
the  motion  is  against  the  force,  kinetic  energy  is  changed  into 
potential,  as  in  the  case  of  a  body  thrown  vertically  upward. 

Strictly  speaking  the  system  working  is  able  to  transfer  only 

ita  available  energy  to  the  system  worked  upon.    The  working 
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system  may  possess  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  that  is  unavftil 
able  for  the  purpose  of  doing  useful  work.  In  the  same  way 
the  system  worked  upon  may  receive  energy  from  the  system 
working  in  the  form  of  heat,  which  escapes  later,  and  is  no 
longer  available  as  energy  in  the  system  worked  upon. 

38.  Ezpressions  for  Energy.  Since  by  definition  a  system 
possesses  energy  only  by  virtue  of  work  done  upon  it,  the  unit 
of  enei^  is  the  same  as  the  unit  of  work,  the  erff.  The  dimen- 
sions of  energy  are  the  same  as  those  of  work,  [ilfXT-*]. 

Potential  energy  is  stored  up  work,  and  its  expression  is 

W=  Fa  =  Mm  =  Potential  Energy  (79) 

To  express  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  in  terms  of  its  mass 
and  velocity,  we  need  to  remember  that  we  have  a  force  F,  act- 
ing through  a  space  »,  and  the  expression  for  kinetic  enet^  may 
be  deduced  in  a  number  of  ways.  Thus,  if  a  mass  m  be  acted 
upon  by  a  force  F,  for  a  time  f,  during  which  it  receives  an 
acceleration  a,  it  will  pass  over  a  space 

and  acquire  a  velocity 


Then  tlie  work  done  by  the  force  will  be 

2^2  2 

(81) 


F'=J'.  =  J'-^  =  ^  =  ^  (80)" 


Kinetic  Miergy  «!^ 

Again,  since 
we  may  write 

mil"  =2  TOM 

(82) 
or 

-—  =  ma$  i=Fi  =  iKfwiw  JEnergy 

Finally  we  may  deduce  the  same  expression  from  funda- 
mental definitions.  Thus,  the  impulse  is  equal  to  the  force 
into  the  time  during  which  the  force  acts,  or 
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Impvlte  =  Ft  =  mv~  mv^ 
alao  the  mean  velocity  t/,  is 

t         2 
whence,  combinuig  (83)  and  (84), 


(84) 


This  last  expression  states  that  the  wort  is  equal  to  the 
change  in  kinetic  energy  produced,  and  is  a  more  general  expres- 
sion for  the  work  done  upon  a  body.  By  setting  Vg  equal  to  0, 
we  have 


as  before.  Since  kinetic  energy  like  work  is  a  scalar  quantity 
and  therefore  independent  of  direction,  we  may  substitute  speed 
for  velocity  in  the  above  formula. 

39.  Transformations  of  Energy.  Transformations  of  energy 
occur  on  every  hand.  An  excellent  example  is  seen  in  the 
motion  of  a  pendulum  bob.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  swing 
its  energy  is  all  potential,  at  the  lowest  point  it  is  all  kinetic ; 
at  intermediate  points  it  ia  partly  kinetic  and  partly  potential. 
Were  it  not  for  the  slight  loss  of  energy  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  the  air  and  the  stiffness  of  the  cord,  this  trans- 
formation would  go  on  forever. 

Consider  also  the  transformations  of  energy  presented  in  the 
consumption  of  coal  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam  boiler.  The 
coal  supply  of  the  world  represents  the  Isrgest  available  source 
of  potential  enei^  and  is  simply  the  stored  up  sunshine  of 
geologic  ages.  When  the  coal  is  burned  in  the  fnmace,  this 
energy  becomes  kinetic  in  the  form  of  heat,  it  appears  aa  kinetic 
energy  in  the  molecular  motions  of  the  water  particles  in  steam, 
and  as  potential  energy  whose  effect  is  an  increase  of  steam  pres- 
sure on  the  boiler.  In  the  steam  engine  the  energy  becomes 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  masses  of  the  macliinery  and 
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belts,  which  in  turn  may  be  traasformed  into  light,  motion, 
electric  current  or  energy  of  chemical  stress,  and  finally  into 
heat  again. 

The  transformation  of  enei^  from  the  potential  to  the 
kinetic  form  is  altDay$  a  petfect  one,  in  that  all  the  potential 
energy  appears  as  kinetic.  On  the  other  hand  the  transforma- 
tion from  kinetic  to  potential  is  never  perfect;  some  of  the 
enei^y  escapes  as  diffused  heat  and  thus  becomes  unavailable 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  useful  work. 

Potential  energy  Und»  to  hecome  a  minimum.  If  in  any 
systeni,  any  one  of  the  stresses  acting  be  removed,  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  energy  occurs  and  the  potential  energy  diminishes 
while  the  kinetic  energy  increases.  An  example  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  bursting'  of  a  reservoir  full  of  water.  The  reaction  of 
the  restraining  wall  being  removed,  the  water  is  carried  down 
hill  with  increasing  velocity  by  the  force  of  gravity.  The 
kinetic  energy  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  potential. 
Other  illustrations  are  seen  in  the  bursting  of  a  soap  bubble, 
in  the  concentration  of  a  dewdrop  into  a  sphere,  and  in  the 
position  assumed  by  any  body  free  to  move  into  a  new  position 
of  equilibrium.  The  result  in  all  cases  is  that  the  system  is  at 
rest  only  when  the  potential  energy  is  as  small  as  possible. 

40.  Conservation  of  Energy.  Throughout  all  the  various 
transformations  of  energy  it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  body  or 
system  of  bodies  can  acquire  energy  save  at  the  expense  of 
energy  possessed  by  some  other  system.  Hence  we  may  say 
that  to  do  work  is  to  transfer  energy  from  one  system  to  an- 
other, and  it  seems  certain,  from  the  most  careful  experiments, 
that  ike  amount  of  eriergy  hat  by  the  one  tyatem  it  ike  exact  equiv- 
aleni  of  that  gained  by  eAe  other.  This  means  that  no  machine 
or  combination  of  machines  can  ever  be  made  to  return  more 
energy  than  ia  given  to  it.  Perpetual  motion  is  a  delusion. 
Physically  it  is  impossible  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
Everything  must  be  paid  for  in  terms  of  energy. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  make  a  machine  that  will  create 
energy,  but  no  machine  will  ever  return  all  the  energy  put  into 
it>     Owing  to  friction  between  the  parts  of  the  machine,  soma 
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energy  is  transformed  into  heat  and  rendered  unavailable  fot 
doing  aseful  work.  It  is  not  lost,  since  energy,  like  matter,  is 
indestructible. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  states  that  in  a 
atfsUm  to  titutUed  that  it  neither  lotet  energy  from  within  nor 
ffoinM  energy  from  without,  the  amoura  of  energy  is  aonatant.  No 
energy  can  be  created,  none  can  be  destroyed. 


1.  How-mnoh  wiwk  In  «rgB  will  be  done  bj  a  force  of  48  dynes  twting 
through  21  cm?  Ant.  1152  ergs. 

2.  What  work  will  b«  reqiilred  to  lift  10  kg  of  water  from  a  well 
12.5  m  deep?  Am.  1225  x  10'  ei^s. 

3.  Tbe  lower  end  of  a  ladder  16  m  long  etauda  od  the  ground  »t  a  di»- 
tance  of  273  cm  from  a  wall  against  which  the  upper  end  rests.  How 
much  work  will  be  done  in  carrying  30  kiloa  up  the  ladder? 

Am.  1Q34.91  joules. 

4.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steara  engine  is  18  in  and  its  length 
is  21  in.  What  work  in  foot  pounds  will  be  done  at  each  stroke  of  tbe  piston 
if  the  average  pmseure  of  the  steam  be  110  lb  per  square  inch  ? 

Am.  65,983.8  foot-ponnds. 

5.  If  the  aboTO  engine  make  WO  strokes  per  minute,  calculate  the  horse 
power  it  will  develop.  Am.  169-64  H.  P. 

6.  A  shot  of  mass  2  kilos  moviug  with  a  velocity  of  200  m  per  second 
is  jnst  able  to  pieice  a  plank  4  cm  thick.  What  velocity  is  required  to 
pierce  a  plank  12  cm  thick  ?  Am.  348.4  m  per  see. 

7.  A  stone  of  mass  6  kilos  is  thrown  vertically  upward  with  a  velocity 
of  25  m.  per  second.     Find  its  kluetio  energy  at  the  end  of  two  seconds. 

Am.  72B  X  10«  ergs. 

8.  A  bnllet  of  100  g  mam  is  discharged  from  a  gun  of  mass  3  kilos,  with 
a  velocity  of  400  m  per  second.  Compare  the  kinetic  energies  of  bullet  and 
of  gun.  Atu.  As  30  to  I. 

9.  A  ball  of  25  kilos  mass  moves  with  a  velocity  4  m  per  second.  Com. 
pnte  its  kinetic  energy.  Am.  2  x  10*  ergs. 

10.  A  man  whose  mass  ]s  160  lb  carries  a  hod  and  mortar  of  mass  75  lb 
from  the  ground  to  a  scaffold  24  ft  high,  every  10  min.    At  what  rate  is  this  «. 
work  done  ?  Aru.  564  ft  lbs  per  min. 

11.  A  stondpipe  20  m  high  and  4  m  in  diameter  is  to  be  filled  with 
water  from  a  lake  8  m  below  tbe  base  of  the  standpipe.  How  long  will  it 
take  a  10  H.  F.  engine  to  fill  it?  Am.  1  hr  89  mia 
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12.  A  100  giKa  maaa  is  Buspended  from  a  spring  balance  which,  is  carried 
in  a  baUooD.  What  will  be  its  apparent  masB  aa  shown  by  the  index  (a) 
when  the  balloon  i*  aaoending  with  a  uniform  acceleration  of  240  cm  per 
second  per  second?  (b)  when  it  is  desoending  with  an  acceleration  of  600  cm 
per  second  per  second?  Am.  (a)  124.49  g. . 

(6)  8.16  g. 

13.  Two  unequal  maesee  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  cord  passing  over 
a  smooth  peg.  Find  the  ratio  between  them  in  order  that  tiiey  may  more 
throng!)  500  cm  in  two  seconds,  starting  from  rest.        Aru.  As  1230  to  730. 

14.  The  upper  end  of  a  smooth  straight  wire  of  length  100  ft,  is  attached 
to  a  pole  48  ft  high.  A  bead  is  allowed  to  slip  along  the  wire  from  top  to 
bottom.    Find  its  reloci^  on  reaching  the  bottom.    Also  time  of  descent. 

'    Aru.  (o)  55.56  ft  per  sec. 
(fc)  3.59  sec 
19.  A  ball  thrown  up  b  canght  by  the  thrower  7  sec  afterwards.    How 
hit^  did  it  go,  and  with  what  speed  was  it  thrown  7    How  far  below  its 
highest  point  was  it  4  sec  after  the  start?  Ant.  (a)  6002.6  cm. 

(b)  3430  cm  per  see 

(c)  122.5  cm. 

16.  The  mass  of  a  pendulum  bob  is  100  g,  and  the  string  is  1  m  long. 
The  bob  is  held  so  that  the  string  is  horizontal,  and  then  allowed  to  fall. 
Find  its  kinetic  energy  when  the  string  makes  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 
TertioaL  Ant.  8.6  x  10*  ergs. 
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CHAPTER  V 
MBCHAHICB  OF  A  RIGID  BODT 

41.  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body.  A  rigid  body  is  one  that 
Bufifers  no  change  of  form  as  a  result  of  the  forces  acting  upon- 
it.  When  force  is  applied  to  a  rigid  body  that  is  free  to  move, 
the  body  will  acquire  motion  of  translation  or  of  rotation,  or 
of  both  together.  The  motion  of  translation  imparted  to  the 
body  is  fully  acoounted  for  by  the  equation 

■  F=Ma 

wbich  shows  that  the  acceleration  imparted  to  the  body  will 
vary  directly  as  the  force,  and  inversely  as  the  mass  of  the  body. 

If  the  angular  velocity  of  a  body  change,  this  cliange  must  be 
attributed  to  the  action  of  a  force.  Angular  &cceIeration  is  the 
time  rate  of  (Aanffe  of  anguiar'  velocity.  If  this  angular  accel- 
eration a  be  constant,  then,  by  definition,  we  have 

Z^^^  =  n=eotutant  (86) 

If  now  a  definite  force  be  applied  to  a  rotating  body  at  any 
point,  and  in  any  direction,  provided  the  force  do  not  pass 
throi^h  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  resulting  angular  acceleration 
will  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  force  and 
the  distance  of  its  point  of  application  from  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion. Thus,  in  order  to  produce  rotation,  a  force  must  have 
a  component  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  the 
farther  its  point  of  application  is  from  this  axis,  the  greater 
will  be  the  angular  acceleration  produced.  This  change  in 
angular  velocity  is  due  to  the  action  of  what  is  called  the 
torqtie  ^,  or  the  moment  of  the  force  about  the  axis.  Hence 
the  torque,  or  moment  of  a  force  about  any  given  axis,  is  that 
which  changes,  or  tends  to  change,  the  state  of  rotation  of 
61 
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the  body  with  respect  to  this  axis.  This  torque  is  the  product 
of  [the  componeDt  of  the  force  normal  to  the  aiis  into  the  per- 
pendicular distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force.  Thua  (Fig.  20) 
the  moment  of  the  force  SF  about  the 
axis  through  0,  normal  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  is  SF  x  OP.  Torques 
are  positive  or  negative,  according 
as  they  tend  to  produce  rotation 
in  the  counter-cloctwise,  or  clockwise 


tt.  Resultant  of  Two  ParaUel  Forces.  Let  i\  and  F^  (Fig. 
21), be  two  parallel  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  body  in  the  direc- 
tions a'a  and  h'h ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  point  of  application 
O  of  the  resultant  K,  such  that  its  torque  shall  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  torques  of  F^  and  J^,,  or  that  it  shall  have  the  same 
effect  in  pro- 
ducing rotation 
about  any  point 
0  as  the  com- 
bined effect  of 
F^  and  J*,  taken 
together.  From 
0  drop  a  perpen- 
dicular upon  the 
direction  of  F^, 
F^  and  R,  cut-- 
ting  them  in  A, 
B,  aud  G.  Represent  OA,  OB,  and  00  by  x,,  x^  and  X  respec- 
tively.   Theu,  by  the  conditions  o£  the  problem. 


But,  by  definition, 
whence 


RX=  F^xi  +  F^ 
B  =  Fj  +  F^ 
^^F,x,+F_^^t^ 


Fi  +  F^    ^XF 


(87) 
(88) 
(89) 


(90) 
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Thii  thowt  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  remltani  divide* 
the  line  joining  the  pointa  of  application  of  the  tteoforcee  into  tw« 
parts  invenetj/  at  the  foreet.  If  the  point  0  (Himcide  with  C 
then 


(92) 


which  means  that  the  moments  of  F^  and  J^  about  O  are  equal 
and  opposite,  and  there  ia,  therefore,  no  tendency  to  rotate 
about  this  point,  or  the  torques  about  C  are  equal  and  opposite. 

If  J*!  be  equal  and  opposite  to  F^  then  the  value  for  X,  from 
(89),  becomes  infinite,  or  the  solution  fails  for  the  case  oiforee$ 
equal,  parallel,  and  oppoeite  in  tenee.  This  simply  means  that 
there  it  no  point  at  which  a  single  forae  can  be  applied  so  as  to 
produce  equilibrium  for  this  system.  Such  a  system  of  forces 
is  called  a  couple.  Two  equal,  parallel,  and  oppotite  foreet  eontti- 
tute  a  couple,  aud  if  .applied  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  a  rigid 
body,  tend  to  pcoduce  rotation  only.  The  moment  of  a  couple 
is  obviously  the  product  of  one  of  the  forces  into  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  them. 

Tbe  only  way  by  which  a  couple  can  be  equilibrated  is  by 
means  of  another  couple,  of  equal  moment  and  oppositely 
directed. 

43.  Center  of  Inertia.  If  we  take  a  body,  as  a  long  thin  rod 
(Fig.   22),  then 

every  particle  of  )* r, ^-J 

matter  in  the  rod  " 

is  subject  to  the 
force  of  gravity, 
and  the  direc- 
.tions  of  these  ™**Fio,  23. 

forces  may  be 

considered  as  sensibly  parallel.  If  we  take  moments  about  any 
point  0,  situated  somewhere  on  the  axis  of  the  rod,  then  by  equa- 
tion (89),  we  find  for  X,  the  acting  distance  of  the  resultant  S. 


Illllilllll 
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miff  +  m^+m^ff+  —  +m,g 
or 

X-?^!^=^  (94) 

In  general,  if  x^,  x^  ■■•  denote  the  perpendiouUr  distances  of 
the  mass  particles  from  any  plaue  not  [muhIIcI  to  the  rod,  then 
the  length  X  determines  the  perpendicular  distance  from  this 
plane  to  another  plane  intersecting  the  rod.  The  point  of  inter- 
section is  called  the  center  of  inertia  or  the  wnixr  of  matt,  of  the 
rod.  It  denotes  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of 
all  parallel  forces  of  gravity  acting  upon  the  rod.  If  a  rigid 
support  be  placed  under  this  point  in  the  rod,  all  the  forces 
of  gravity  acting  upon  the  rod  will  be  in  equilibrium,  since 
the  sum  of  their  moments  about  this  point  is  equal  to  zero ; 
therefore  this  point  is  frequently  called  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  rod. 

Equation  (94)  also  affords  a  means  for  determining  the 
center  of  figure  of  any  plane  area,  A,  made  up  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  small  areas,  Oj,  a^  a^io  a^.  If  instead  of  nt^rx  we 
substitute  agh^  and  for  mg  we  write  ag,  then  S,  the  perpendic- 
ular distance  from  any  plane  of  reference,  not  parallel  to  the 
area,  to  a  plane  intersecting  the  given  area  in  a  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  figure  is  given  by  the  equation 

'S.ag       'S.a        A 

By  ohoosiag  a  second  plane  of  reference  not  parallel  to  the 
first,  we  may  find  as  before,  the  perpendicular  distance  H*,  to 
a  plane  intersecting  the  area  in  a  second  line,  also  passing 
through  its  center  of  figure.  The  center  of  area  mast  lie  at. 
the  intersection  of  these  two  lines. 

Similarly  the  center  of  mass  of  any  solid  may  be  found  by 
using  three  planes  of  reference  not  parallel  to  one  another. 
These  planes  of  reference  determine  by  equation  (94)  three 
other  planes  which  intersect  at  the  center  of  mass  of  the  solid 
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This  general  principle  may  be  applied  to  a  few  simple  casee. 

(a)  The  center  of  inertia  of  a  line  is  at  its  middle  point. 

(A)  The  center  of  inertia  of  any  lamina  having  an  axis  of 
symmetry  lies  on  this  axis.  If  the  lamina  have  two  axes  of 
symmetry,  then  the  center  of  inertia  of  the  lamina  lies  at  their 
intersection. 

(c)  The  center  of  inertia  of  a  triangle  lies  ^t  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  median  lines  of  the  triangle. 

((2)  The  center  of  inertia  of  any  polygon  may  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  polygon  into  triangles  and  considering  the 
weigbt  of  the  triangles  as  applied  at  their  respective  centers 
of  inertia. 

(e)  The  cent«r  of  inertia  of  a  triangular  pyramid  may  be 
shown  to  be  three  fourths  of  the  distance  from  the  apex  to  the 
center  of  inertia  of  the  triangular  base  of  the  pyramid. 

44.  Conditions  of  ,Eqiillibiltim.  Since  the  motion  of  a  rigid 
body  is  either  a  motion  of  translation  or  of  rotation,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  it  follows  that  for  the  body  to  be  in 
eqailibriom,  there  sbopld  be  no  tendency  to  produce  either 
translation  or  rotation.  Hence  the  conditions  for  equilibrium 
are 

^Fx-B  0  (no  rotation)  (96) 

2^"=  0  (no  translation)  (97) 

where  moments  and  forces  are  to  be  taken  with  their  proper 
signs.  The  origin  or  center  about  which  the  moments  are  to 
be  taken  may  be  situated  anywhere,  as  its  position  is  of  no 
importance. 

*45.  Stability  of  Bodies.  The  principle  of  moments  may  be 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  stability  of  bodies.  A 
body  is  sfud  to  be  $taMe,  or  in  ttabU  equUibrium,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  do  work  upon  it  in  order  to  overturn  it.  In  such 
a  case  the  center  of  inertia  must  be  raised,  if  the  body  is  to  be 
displaced,  and  the  body,  if  disturbed,  tends  to  return  to  its 
original  position.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  on  being 
disturbed  has  its  center  of  inertia  lowered,  or  tends  to  fall 
btrtber  from  its  original  position,  it  is  said  to  be  in  unatabU 
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eqttilihrium.  A  book  lying  on  its  side  on  a  smooth  table  ia  in 
stable  equilibrium.  If  tbe  book  be  set  upon  edge  or  upon  end, 
it  is  in  relatively  less  stable  equilibrium.  A  ball  or  a  oone 
lying  on  its  side  upon  a  smooth  liorizontal  surface  is  said  to  be 
in  neutral  or  indifferetU  equilibrium. 

The  stability  of  quadrupeds  is  great,  on  account  of  the  broad 
base,  represented  by  the  area  enclosed  by  the  four  feet,  and  be- 
cause the  center  of  inertia  is  almost  vertically  over  the  center  of 
the  base.  For  the  kangaroo,  though  an  apparent  biped,  the  tail 
acts  as  a  third  leg,  and  the  base  is  correspondingly  increased. 
In  man  the  base  of  support  is  small  and  the  center  of  inertia 
is  high,  and  the  stability  of  the  upright  body  is  not  great.  In 
corpulent  persons  the  increased  effort  to  keep  the  center  of 
gravity  over  the  base  leads  to  a  swaying  or  rolling  motion  in 
walking,  which  is  seen  in  an  exaggerated  form  in  the  waddling 
walk  of  a  duck  or  a  goose. 

46.  Hachines.  A  machine  is  any  device  for  so  transforming 
or  transferring  energy  as  to  enable  man  to  employ  the  forces  of 
nature  for  doing  useful  work.  In  all  cases  a  certain  amount 
of  energy  is  applied  to  the  machine  and  in  return  a  certain 
amount  of  useful  work  is  done  by  the  machine.  An  ideally 
perfect  machine  would  return  all  the  energy  applied  to  it.  In 
actual  practice  a  portion  of  the  applied  energy  is  always  ex- 
pended in  overcoming  friction,  and  is  thus  frittered  away  as 
heat.  Notwithstanding  this  loss,  machines  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  to  better  advantage  the  forces  at  our 
command. 

Since  energy  is  work  or  force  x  space,  it  is  evident  that  with 
s  given  amount  of  enei^y  the  force  may  he  increated  exactly 
in  the  ratio  that  the  distance  through  which  it  acts  is  decreased. 
Thus  if  .P  be  the  force  applied  to  the  machine,  and  a  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  acta,  W  the  force  exerted  by  the 
machine,  and  »'  the  distance  through  which  the  machine  works, 
then,  if  we  neglect  friction,  we  have 

i>8  =  W»'  (98) 

y=f  cm 
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The  ratio  W/P  between  the  force  exerted  and  the  force  ap- 
plied is  called  the  vieekavical  advantage  of  the  machine. 

Newton  deaoiibed  six  elementary  machines  to  which  all 
others  ma;  be  reduced.  These  are  the  Itver,  the  pvlUjft  the 
inelined  ptane,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  wei^e  and  the  icrete. 
These  may  be  reduced  to  three,  since  the  wheel  and  axle  is  but 
a  modified  lever,  and  the  screw  and  the  wedge  are  bat  modi- 
fications of  the  inclined  plane.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  law 
of  machines  holds  good,  viz.,  the  force  applied,  multiplied  tnto 
it»  acting  dittance,  it  eqttal  to  the  force  exerted  mxdtiplied  iiUo 
its  adxng  dittance. 

47.  Simple  Hachines.  The  lever.  The  lever  is  a  rig^d  bar 
turning  freely  about  a  fixed  point  F,  called  the  fulcrum,  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  center  about  which  the  momenta  of 
the  forces  P  and  IT  are  to  be  taken. 

For    equilibrium     these     momenta     A f  B 

must  be  equal  and  opposite,  or  £ Jfe  =  0      fZ  ^  ] 

or              P .  AF=  WFB       (100)      .p  ^ 

I B         F 

from  which  the  mechanical  advantage  is    Jl  I  * 


in  each  case.     According  to  the  rela-      \  ^  ' 

tive  position  of  the  fulcrum  and  the        "        ^^  2S. 
points  of  application  of  the  forces  P 
and  W,  levers  are  classified  as  follows  (Fig.  23)  : 

(a)  Levtri  of  the  firit  clait;  fulcrum  between  P  and  W- 
Examples,  a  crowbar,  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  pair  of  forceps. 

(by  Levera  of  the  lecond  elau  ;  W  between  the  fulcrum  and  P. 
Examples,  a  pair  of  nutcrackers,  a  wheelbarrow,  or  a  door 
swung  by  its  outer  edge. 

(c)  Levera  of  the  third  cIoib;  P  between  IT  and  the  fulcrum. 
Examples,  a  pair  of  sugar  tongs,  or  a  pair  of  tweezers ;  a  door 
swung  by  its  inner  edge ;  the  human  forearm. 
''■    W«  pulley.    A  pulley  is  a  small  wheel,  turning  freely  about 
an    axis,    and   having  a  grooved    rim  for    the  reception  of 
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a  cord.  A  fixed  pulle; 
serves  simply  to  cbange  the 
direction  of  the  applied 
force.  It  is  a  lever  with 
equal  arms.  A  movable 
pulley  (Fi^.  24)  permits  of 
giving  differeot  velocities 
to  P  and  W,  and  with  a 
continuous  cord  its  mecJumi- 
col  advantage  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  strands 
of  cord  supporting  the 
weight. 

lift*  inclined  plane.  In 
the  inclined  plane  we  have  a  plaue  surface  inclined  at  an 
angle  6  to  the  horizon.  Three  cases  are 
possible : 

(a)  Foree  aet»  parallel  to  the  plane. 
In  this  case  the  force  P  (Fig.  25),  tend- 
ing to  produce  motion  up  the  plane, 
is  balanced  by  the  component  of  the 
force  of  gravity  down  the  plane,  or  for  equilibribm 


£P=0 


Hence  we  have 


P  =  ^(cos  W-0)=A^Bme 


(102) 


If  we  represent  the  length  of  the  plane  by  I,  the  height  by 
h,  and  the  base  by  (,  we  have,  on  substituting  the  value  of 
sin  0  in  the  above  expression, 

'A 


p=m 


(108) 


Pl  =  l^h 


(104) 


This  shows  that  the  work  done  in  pashing  the  mass  ^up  the 
plane  is  the  same  as  that  required  to  lift  it  through  the  vertical 
height  h,  whence  the  Toechanical  advantage  is 
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(S)  Force  aett  parallel  to  the  bate  of 
the  plane.  In  this  case  the  force  P 
(Fig.  26)  furnishes  a  component  up  the 
plane  which  must  be  balanced  bj  the 
component  of  the  weight  down  the  plane, 


(106) 


i>cos9=i<j»m»  (106) 

Pj'irsj  (107) 


(108) 


from  which  Ph  =  3^h  (109) 

and  again  the  work  done  in  the  two  cams  is  eqnal.     In  this 
case  we  have  for  the  meehanioai  advantage 

f-l  (110; 

(c)  Force  actt  at  an  angle  ^  with  the  plane.  In  this  case  the 
equutton  of  equilibrium  is  obtained  as  before  by  setting  the 
components  parallel  to  the  plane  equal  to  each  other,  or 

Pco8*=3(^8intf  (111) 

The  inclined  plane  permits  of  a  small  force  being  employed 
to  Ao  work  by  moving  thraugh  a  correspondingly  greater  dis- 
tance. The  winding  curves  of  a  railway  as  it  makes  its  way 
up  the  mountain  side  illustrate  the  application  of  this  principle. 

48.  Friction.  Friction  is  the  resistance  offered  to  the  mo- 
tion  of  one  portion  of  matter  upon  another.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  force.  It  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the  molecular  attrac- 
tion between  the  surfaces  in  contact,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  those  surfaces.  Even  the  most  highly  polished 
surface  is  covered  with  minute  scratches  and  projections  which 
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oppose  the  motiqii  of  a  Bimilar  surface  over  it.  Friction  always 
acts  tangeDtially  to  the  aurfaces  in  contact  and  always  opposes 
the  motion. 

Friction  is  of  two  kinds :  (a)  ttatie  friction,  or  the  resistance 
offered  to  a  force  tending  to  start  one  body  to  slide  uniformly 
npon  another ;  ((}  kinetic  Jrictton,  or  the  force  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  sliding  ia  aniform  motion  on  a  horizontal  sur- 
face. Static  friction  is  always  greater  than  kinetic  friction 
and  varies  from  zero  up  to  a  maximum  value,  but  is  never  more 
than  that  required  to  prevent  motion. 

The  following  facts  concerning  friction  seem  well  established 
by  esperiment :  (a)  The  friction  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  substances  and  the  condition  of  the  surfaces,  but  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  area  of  the  surfaces  in  contact. 

(6)  The  friction  is  independent  of  the  speed  of  the  motion 
unless  it  be  very  small,  when  it  rises  to  the  maximum  or  statio 
friction  as  the  speed  falls  to  zero. 

(c)  The  friction  is  proportional  to  the  force  with  which 
the  surfaces  are  pressed  together  that  is,  it  is  that  force  times 
some  factor  which  is  always  less  than  unity.  This  factor  is 
called  the  coefficient  offrietion. 

49.  The  Balance.  The  balance  is  an  instrument  for  the 
comparison  of  iq^es.  It  is  a  lever  of  the  first  class,  having 
equal  arms.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  light,  strong 
beam,  supported  at  its  center  by  a  knife-edge  resting  upon  an 
agate  plate,  and  carrying  upon  knife-edges  at  its  ends  two  pans 
for  the  reception  of  the  masses  to  be  compared.  When  dis- 
turbed the  system  oscillates  about  its  position  of  equilibrium, 
to  which  it  finally  returns.  When  masses  are  placed  in  the 
pans,  it  is  evident  that  the  original  position  of  equilibrium  will 
be  resumed  only  when  the  moments  of  the  forces  of  gravity 
acting  upon  these  masses  are  equal.  If  we  assume  the  arms  of 
the  balance  to  be  equal,  we  may  set  the  masses  equal  to  each 
other  when  their  moments  have  been  shown  to  be  equal ;  that 
is,  when  the  balance  resumes  its  original  position  of  equilibrium. 

In  case  the  arms  of  the  balance  are  not  of  equal  length,  the 
true  weight  of  the  body  may  yet  be  determined  by  the  method 
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of  double  weighing.  Let  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  I  and  l^ 
and  let  the  true  weight  of  the  body  be  W.  Suppose  the  body 
when  hung  from  the  arm  I,  to  be  balanced  by  a  weight  Wi  on  7,, 
and  when  hung  from  the  anu  2^,  to  be  balanced  by  a  weight 
W^  on  I.  Then  by  the  principle  'of  moments  we  have  for  the 
first  case 

Wl=Wili  (112) 


and  for  the  second 

Dividing  the  first  equation  by  the  second,  we  hare 


vr_w. 


(113) 

ai4) 

(116) 


Tr=.v^^  -        (116) 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  true  weight  of  a  body  may  be 
found  upon  a  balance  of  unequal  arms  by  weighing  first  in  one 
pan  and  then  in  the  other  and  taking  the  square  root  of  the 
product.  If  Wi  and  W^  are  not  greatly  different  from  each 
other,  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  weights  is  usually  suffi- 
cieat  unless  extreme  accuracy  is  required. 

*A0.  Sensibility  of  the  Balance.  The  delicacy  of  the  balance 
is  determined  by  its  sensibility.  This  depends  upon  a  number 
of  oonsideratioDB  and  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  angular  dis- 
placement of  the  beam  for  a  small  difference  of  weight  p,  usu- 
ally one  milligram,  in  the  pans. 

The  sensibility  of  a  balance 
is  determined  as  follows:  I^et 
the  points  A,  B,  O  (Fig.  27), 
represent  the  knife-edges  of  the 
two  pans  and  the  beam,  and  sup- 
pose  these  points  to  He  in  a  hor- 
izontal line.  Let  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  beam  and  pointer 
of  the  balance  be  at  0,  distant  r  Fio.  zr. 

n,i7,-.b,.C00gIc 
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from  the  center  of  suspenaion  O,  and  let  the  weight  of  thit 
ayatem  be  W.  For  two  equal  weights  P  and  i*',  placed  in  the 
pnna,  the  system  remains  in  equilibrium,  provided  the  arms  be 
of  equal  length.  If  an  additional  small  weight  p  be  placed  in 
the  right-hand  pan,  the  system  is  displaced  throngh  the  angle 
dy  and  finally  comes  to  rest  in  the  position  A'Cff.  In  this 
position  the  restoring  moment  due  to  W,  and  the  disturbing 
moment  due  to  f,  must  be  equal  aud  opposite.     Then 

Wy.  a'B^pxB'I  (117) 

Substituting  for  .B'Jand  ^J>  their  values  in  terms  of  0,  we 
have 

Wr  Bin  0=^  pi  coa0  (118) 

whence 

T^-i  (119) 

The  quantity  is  termed  the  Bentihilitv  of  the  balance'* 

P 
and  is  seen  to  vary  directly  as  the  length  of  the  beam,  and 
inversely  as  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  pointer,  and  as  the 
distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  system,  from  the  point 
of  support. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  a  balance  should  be  sensitive,  the 
beam  should  be  long  and  light,  and  the  distance  r,  between  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  system  and  the  center  of  support,  should 
be  small.  Practical  considerations,  however,  set  a  limit  to 
each  of  these  theoretical  suggestions.  The  beam  must  neither 
be  so  long  nor  so  light-  as  to  render  it  liable  to  bend  under 
the  load  it  is  to  carry,  else  the  sensibility  would  be  diminished ; 
also  if  the  distance  r  be  made  too  small,  the  system  becomes 
unstable  and  the  time  of  vibration  becomea  inconveniently 
long. 

51.  Moment  of  Inertia.  It  is  now  necessary  to  investigate  tlie 
expression  for  the  kinetic  enet^y  of  a  rotating  body.  Sup- 
pose a  rigid  body  to  rotate  uniformly  about  a  line  through  it& 
e  Manvat,  BxeniKM  JM 
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eenter  of  gravity,  0  (Fig.  28),  and  let  us  call  this  line  the 
axis  of  rotation.  Also  let  w  denote  the  angular  Telocity. 
Then  two  particles  of  masses 
Wj  and  my  situated  at  dis- 
tances r,  and  r,  from  this  axis, 
describe  circles  of  circumfer- 
ences 2  nr,  and  3  irr,  respec- 
tively, t»  the  tame  time,  T. 
The  linear  velocities  v,  and  «,  of 
the  particles  are  consequently 

— =-^  and  - 


2^ 

t' 


"i"""^!  (120) 

or,  in  general,  the  linear  velocity  of  any  point  reTolving  about 
an  axis  is  equal  to  the  angular  velocity  times  the  radias ;  or, 

t.=  <»r  (121) 

Again,  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  two  particles  nij  and  nt, 
will  be 

and  (122) 

2  2 

If  we  suppose  the  rotating  body  to  be  made  np  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  particles,  then  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body 
will  be  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  all  its  particles,  or 

■^•■^- = -V^  +      2-' + -V~ -    -  ^— 2" 
or,  since  t»  is  constant  for  the  entire  body, 

i),i7,-.i-,.Cooglc 
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The  expreBsion  Snir*  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia*  of  the 
body,  and  is  designiited  by  the  letter  I.  It  denotes  the  sum 
of  the  products,  obtained  by  multiplying  the  mass  of  each  indi* 
vidual  particle  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis  of 
rotation.  This  quantity,  'S.mr',  has  a  perfectly  definite,  positive, 
numerical  value  for  a  definite  body,  rotating  about  a  definite 
axis.  It  will  be  observed  that  /  depends,  not  only  upon  the 
meua  of  the  body  but  much  more  upon  the  manner  in  which 
thai  moat  U  distributed  with  regard  to  the  axit  of  rotation.  For 
every  body  it  is  possible  to  find  a  radius  K,  such  that  the  mass 
of  the  body  M  multiplied  by  the  square  of  this  radius  is  equal 
.to  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  or 

Mff»=2mr»  (126) 

Such  a  radius  la  called  the  radius  of  gyration. 

The  dimensions  of  a  moment  of  inertia  are  \MI^'\  and  the 
unit  is  gram  centimeter  square. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  following  table  of  moments 
of  inertia  is  appended,  where  M  denotes  the  mass  of  the  body 
and  /the  required  moment  of  inertia. 

M0HBNT8  OF  Inertia  (FoBHni.AB) 

Uniform  thin  rod,  axis  through  middle,  length  b  ^ 

I=M^  (126) 

Uniform  thin  rod,  axis  at  one  end,  length  b  ly 

■r-Jiff  (127) 

Rectangular  lamina,  axis  through  center  and  parallel  to  one 
side,  length- of  sides  a  and  h,  side  h  bisected, 

M  Manual,  Sxtr 
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r-jifg  (128) 

Rectangnlar  lamina,  axis  through  center  and  perpendioolar  to 
the  plane,  sides  a  and  b, 

1-1^^  (129) 

Circular  plate,  axis  through  center  perpendicular  to  the  plate, 
radiuB  ■=  r, 

I^xi  (180) 

Circular  plate,  axis  an;  diameter,  radius  b  r, 

J=JfJ  (181) 

Circular  ring,  axis  through  center  perpendicular  to  plane  of 
ring,  outer  radius  —  S,  inner  radius  ™  r, 

X^Mi^±^  (182) 

.Circular  ling,  axis  any  diameter,  radii  as  before, 

J-af<^+'^  (133) 

Moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  parallel  to  an  axis  through 
center  of  gravity  of  body,  and  distant  from  same  by  a  distance 
a,  moment  of  inertia  about  axis  through  center  of  gravity  •=  I^ 

I^I^  +  Afa^  (184) 

52.  Homent  of  Inertia  and  Angular  Acceleration.     If  «  be  the 
angular  acceleration,  then  the  linear  acceleration 

a-'-^^^ZjI^^^  (135) 

or  the  linear  acceleration  is  equa\  tn  th«  augular  acceleration 
timea  the  radius :  that  Is, 

«  =  «■  (186) 
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If  now  we  consider  a  particle  of  mass  nt,  at  a  distance  r  from 
the  axis  of  rotation,  then  the  force  Oflcessary  to  give  it  a  linear 
acoeleratioD  a  is 

F=ma  =  m(if  (137) 

and  the  moment  of  the  force  is  mar  x  r,  since  the  force  acta 
tangentiallj  to  the  circle  described  by  m,  or  the  moment/or  a 
aingU  parUdt  is  mta^. 

The  moment  of  tlie  force  necessary  to  give  the  entire  body 
the  same  acceleration  is  SnioH,  or  x'S.mT^;  that  is, 

Moment  =  Torque  =  ^^  la  (138) 

53.  Kinetic  Energy  of  Rotation.  We  have  now  derived  two 
distinct  formulae  for  kinetic  energy. 

(a)  K.  E.  of  tramUUion  =  ^  Jtft^  (189) 

(S)  K.K  of  rotation  =  J  J««  (140) 

Oq  comparing  these  formulae  for  kinetic  energy*  we  note 
from  their  symmetry  that  the  angular  velocity  w  of  a  rotating 
body  corresponds  to  the  linear  velocity  v  of  a  body  under- 
going translation ;  alto  that  the  moment  of  inertia  loftke  rotat- 
ing hody  corretpondt  to  the  matt  M  (f  the  body  undergoing 
trantloHon.  This  relation  is  most  important,  and  finds  constant 
application  in  mechanics.  The  flywheel  of  an  engine  acts  as  a 
reservoir  of  kinetic  enei^y,  not  only  on  account  of  the  mass, 
but  still  more  on  account  of  the  distribution  of  its  mass,  since 
this  is  largely  in  the  rim,  thus  making  its  moment  of  inertia  as 
large  as  possible. 

Again,  it  should  be  observed  that  a  system  may  possess 
kinetic  energy  both  of  translation  and  of  rotation  at  the  same 
time.  Thus  the  wheel  of  a  bicycle  when  in  motion  possesses 
kinetic  energy  due  to  its  motion  of  translation  equal  to  J  3f^, 
and  also  due  to  its  rotation  amounting  to  ^ioi*.  This  fact  has 
been  ingeniously  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  shells 
for  modern,  long-distance,  riSed  cannon.  The  flying  cylin- 
drical shell  possesses  both  enei^y  of  translation  and  energy  of 
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Sinn  arouDd  its  longer  axis,  duo  to  tlie  twisting  motion  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  The  striking  end  of  the 
shell  is  now  made  of  the  hardest  steel,  and  furnished  with  a 
screw  point,  so  that  the  instant  it  strikes  a  target,  the  kinetic 
energy  of  rotation  causes  it  to  bore  in  like  an  auger,  thus  in- 
creasing its  destructive  action  many  fold. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  striking  analogy 
between  the  formulae  relating  to  linear  and  atigular  motion: 


Tablk  n 


TunuTioi 

HOTATIOir 

TmuiunoM 

B„.™. 

, 

s 

l-W  +  lol' 

S  =  a^-^\afi 

V 

m 

F~Ma 

ff=Ia 

a 

a 

W  =  F, 

w=s« 

F 

s 

e=F, 

#=^- 

M 

I 

jr.«.  =  im^ 

K.E.=\IiJ' 

54.  Ideal  Simple  Pendulum.  The  ideal  simple  pendulum 
may  be  defined  as  a  heavy  material  particle  suspended  by  a 
weightless  thread.  As  an  approxi- 
mation to  this  ideal  we  may  use  a 
lead  ball  supported  by  a  flue  silk  cord. 
It  is  required  to  And  an  expression  for 
the  time  of  vibration  of  this  pendu- 
lum. Let  the  pendulum  of  massm  be 
supported  by  a  cord  AS,  of  length  I 
(Fig.  29).  When  drawn  aside  to  the 
position  B,  it  forms  an  angle  0,  or 
SAJf,  with  the  vertical.  The  com- 
ponent of  the  weight  mff,  which  is 
effective  in   producing    motion,    is  ""■ 

mff  cos  (90^  —  ff)  or  mg  sin  0.  Let  iVB  equal  x,  the  displace- 
ment, and  let  a,  be  the  acceleration  toward  the  position  of  rest; 
then  ma,  is  the  force  urging  the  body  toward  I^,  or 

nta,  =  ~mg  sin  0  (1^1) 
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whence                               a^  =  —  gaud 

a*2) 

fOao                                      d==^ 

(MS) 

If  9  be  Bmall,  we  may  set 

sin  d  B  d  =  tan  tf 

therefore                         a,  =  — ^  ■ « 

(144> 

Now  since  ^  and  I  are  constants,  it  ia  clear  that  within  the 
limits  where  we  may  write 

Bin  tf  =  tf  =.  tan  5 

the  aceeUration  i»  proportional  to  the  dUplaee»Knt,  and  the  motion 
of  the  pendulum  will  be  nmple  harmonic  motion.  Bat  from 
equations  C69>  we  have 

therefor*  1^  =j  ■  x  (145) 

or  T=2'!r')Jl  (146) 

This  is  the  periody  or  the  time  of  a  complete  v^ation;^  for  a 
half  Tibratioa 

T,~^^[i  (147) 

To  find  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  where 

ff  =  980^,  set  K  =  1,  or  1  =  ir»0_ 
"  sec*  ^  ^980 

from  which  7  -  ^  „  99.3  cm 

K.   Compound  or  PhyBical  Pendnlom.     Any  body  suspended 
BO  aa  to  swing  freely  about  an  axis  forms  a  compound  or  physi- 

1  for  txj>erimentat  v«ri/lcatlon  of  tKit/ormitla,  tee  Manmt,  Sxerette  tS- 
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cal  pendulum.     In  bucIi  a  pendulum  the 

we^ht  of  the  body  may  be  considered  as 

a  force  acting  on  its  center  of  gravity. 

Suppose  the  heavy  body  (Fig.  80)  he 

drawn  aside  through  an  angle  0,  then 

the   moment  of  the  restoring   force  is 

Mgh  sin  0,  where  K  is  the  distance  from 

the  point  of  suspension  to  the  center  of  i 

gravity  of   the  pendulum.     This  same 

moment  tends  to  produce  an  angular 

acceleration  a,  and  we  have  seen  (Art. 

52)  that  such  a  moment  is  equal  to  aSmr^,  hence  equating  these 

two  values  for  the  moment  of  the  force  Mg  upon  the  pendulum, 

WB  have 

oStbH  =  JKjjtA  am  S  and  t7t-  =  ^ (148) 

Kow  let  us  consider  a  simple  pendulum  whose  mass  is  equal 
to  the  mass  Jtf  of  the  physical  pendulum  and  whose  length  is  I. 
If  it  be  displaced  throi^h  an  angle  0  the  torque  acting  on  it  is 


Ji^l  sin  0  =  MPa  and  I  = 


(149) 


If  M  be  (he  same  as  for  the  physical  pendulum,  I  is  evidently 
the  length  of  an  equivalent  simple  pendulum,  which  will  vibrate 
in  the  same  time  as  the  body.     If  we  let 
^  sin  ^  _  Smr*  _   T 
"Mh      Mk 


1  =  ^ 


(150) 


equal  the  length  of  this  simple  pendulum,  we  may  write  the 
expres^on  for  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  body  at  once. 


^=^'^=2,r^fX 


(151) 


This  is  a  general  expression  for  the  time  of  vibration  of  any 
heavy  body  when  disturbed,  about  its  position  of  equilibrium. 

The  length  of  a  compound  pendulum  may  be  determined 
expeximentally  by  suspending  near  it  a  simple  pendulum  and 
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altering  the  length  of  the  Utter  until  the  two  ribrate  in  tha 
same  time.     The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  so  found  is 
,     Sm|J       I 
Mh  ^Mh 
IE  now  we  lay  off  this  length  upon  the  compound  pendulum, 
measuring  yrom  the  center  of  suspension  throv^h  the  center  of 
gravity,  we  find  the  center  of  oiciltation  0 ;  that  is,  the  center 
of  oscillation  is  distant  from  the  center  of  suspension  by  the 
length  2,  as   defined   by  equation   (150),  and  the  pendulum 
behaves  as  if  all  the  mass  were  located  at  this  point. 

It  may  be  also  shown  that  the  center  of  oscillation  and  the 
center  of  suspension  are  interchangeable;  or,  iu  other  words, 
for  every  point  of  suspension  S  there  exists  a  conjugate  point  0, 
such  that  the  pendulum  will  vibrate  in  the  same  time,  whether 
suspended  from  S  or  from  0. 

The  center  of  oscillation  is  also  termed  the  cenUr  of  perctu- 
Bton,  since,  if  the  pendulum  be  struck  a  blow  at  this  point,  it 
will  move  forward  in  its  arc,  with  no  jerk  or  jar  upon  the  point 
S,  88  if  the  whole  mass  had  received  the  blow.  At  any  other 
point  the  effect  of  a  blow  would  be  to  start  the  pendulum  to 
swinging,  and  also  to  jerk  it  from  its  support  owing  to  the  tend- 
ency  to  rotate  about  some  axis  other  than  the  point  of  sup- 
port. This  is  well '  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  baseball  bat, 
which  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  pendulum.  If  the 
ball  be  received  upon  the  bat  at  the  center  of  percussion,  no  jar- 
ring of  the  hands  is  experienced  by  the  striker.  If  the  ball 
strike  the  bat  at  any  other  point,  either  too  near  the  end  or  too 
near  the  hands,  the  jarring  effect  is  very  painful,  and  the  bat 
is  usually  broken  as  well. 

Problcou 

1.  A  weight  of  850  kiloB  ia  carried  by  a  bar,  AB,  4.T  m  long,  supported 
at  the  ends.  If  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  end  ^  be  2  m,  what 
is  the  weight  home  by  each  support?  Ant.  201.1 ;  148.9  kilos. 

3.  A  uniform  lever  8.2  ft  long  weighs  15  lb.  If  36  lb  be  hung  from 
one  end  and  the  bar  be  sustained  by  a  support  2.6  ft  from  this  end,  what 
weight  must  be  hung  from  the  other  end  for  the  system  to  be  in  equilibrium  I 

Afa.  8.05  lb. 
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3.  It  is  fooud  that  a  lever  cat  from  a  nniform  b^  weigMog  4.2  lb  to 
the  foot  balances  at  a  distance  of  2.3  it  from  one  end  when  weighted  at 
this  end  with  S.4  lb.    What  is  the  leagth  of  the  bar  ?  A  nt.  fi.05  ft. 

4.  When  a  iever,  AB,  is  supported  at  its  center  of  gravi^,  it  is  found 
that  a  weight,  W,  hung  at  A  wiU  balance  2.5  lb  at  £;  but  when  W  is 
hung  at  B,  it  requires  a  weight  of  19  lb  at  ^  to  keep  it  in  equilibrium. 
What  is  the  wei^t  W1  Ans.  9M  lb. 

5.  Find  the  magnitade  and  point  of  application  of  the  resultnnt  of  two 
parallel  forces,  in  the  same  direction,  equal,  respectivelj,  to  25  and  42,  when 
their  lines  of  action  are  3.4  ft  apart.     Am.  67  applied  3.13  ft  from  force  25.  * 

6.  A  meter  scale  (of  which  the  mass  may  be  neglected)  has  suspended 
from  the  10  cm  mark,  and  from  the  90  cm  mark  masses  of  2  and  9  kiloa 
reepectarelf .    Where  must  the  scale  be  supported  for  equilibrium  t 

^ns.  75.46  cm. 

7.  A  lerer  is  20  om  long  and  its  mass  15  g.  Where  must  the  fulcrum 
be  placed  in  order  that  a  mass  of  10  g  at  one  end  may  just  balance  a  raans 
of  16  g  at  the  other  end?  Atu.  8.54  cm  from  the  16  g  mass. 

8.  A  unifonn,  tiiin  rod  one  meter  long,  whose  mass  may  be  neglected, 
carries  four  masses  of  4,  7, 10  and  22  g.  The  4  g  mass  is  at  one  end  and 
the  22  g  at  the  other,  while  the  7  and  10  g  masses  are  65  and  75  cm  from 
the  4  g  mass.    Find  the  center  of  inertia  of  the  system. 

An*.  77.50  cm  from  4  g  mass. 

9.  From  a  square  plate  of  nniform  thickness,  and  area  a*  cm',  one 
triangle  formed  by  the  intenection  of  the  dii^nals  has  been  remoTed.  Find 

the  center  of  inertiaof  the  remainder.      .      i        .  ,  >■     i.. 

Ana.  Q  cm  from  center  on  a  line  bi- 
secting triangle  opposite  triai^le  removed. 

10.  Maasee  of  7,  9  and  11  kilos  are  placed  at  the  pointe  A,  B  and  C  of  a 
right  triangle,  right  angled  at  C,  of  which  the  base  ^(7  is  10  cm  and  the 
altitude  BC  is  16  cm,  and  whose  mass  may  be  neglected.  Find  the  center 
of  inertia  of  the  system. 

An*.  6  cm  from  AC  and  2.698  cm  from  BC. 

11.  A  wheel  of  mass  100  lb  is  attached  to  end  of  a  strught  unifonn 
Axle  4  ft  long  and  of  mass  60  lb.    Find  the  center  of  inertia  of  the  system. 

Am.  S/3  ft  from  wheeL 

12.  In  a  system  of  one  fixed  and  one  movable  pulley  (Fig.  24),  what 
weight  can  be  lifted  by  a  force  of  20  lb  we^ht,  neglecting  friction  and 
maaa  of  pulley?  Am.  40  lb. 

13.  In  a  system  of  two  fixed  and  one  movable  pnlley  (Fig.  24),  what 
mass  at  end  of  cord  will  equilibrate  270  kiloa  attached  to  movable  pulley, 
neglecting  friction  and  mass  of  pulley  as  lieforc  ?  Am.  90  kilos. 
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14.  Wtut  force  acting  horizontally  can  keep  a  mass  of  16  biloa  at  rest 
en  a  smooth  inclined  plane,  whose  height  is  3  m  and  base  4  m? 

Am.  12  kilos. 

15.  Find  the  force  normal  to  the  plane  mentioned  in  problem  14,  if  the 
mass  be  kept  at  rest  by  the  horizontal  force.  Ant.  20  kilos. 

16.  A  body  of  raaas  25  kiloa  resta  upon  an  inclined  plane,  which  makes 
an  angle  of  30°  with  the  horizon.  Find  the  force  necessary  to  produce 
eqnilibrinm,  (a)  when  the  force  acts  parallel  to  plane,  (b)  when  parallel  to 
base.  Am.  (a)  13.5  kilos. 

(b)  14.13  kilos. 

17.  A  boy  who  can  exert  a  force  equal  to  50  lb  weight,  wishes  to  roll  a 
barrel  of  mass  200  lb  into  a  window  4  ft  high.  How  long  a  plank  is 
required?  Am.  16  ft 

18.  If  a  mass  weigh  26.62  g,  in  one  pan  of  a  balance  and  28.71  g  in  the 
other,  what  is  its  true  mass  V  Ana.  29.162  grams. 

19.  If  a  mass  of  625  g  moriiig  with  a  Telocity  of  7S6  cm  per  second  meet 
a  mass  of  164  g  moring  in  the  opposite  direction  with  same  speed,  what 
will  be  their  velocity  after  impact,  supposing  the  bodies  to  he  inelastic? 

Ara.  459.26  cm  per  see. 

20.  A  gritidstone  of  radius  20  cm  and  density  2.2  g  per  cubic  centimeter, 
is  10  cm  thick.  Calculate  its  moment  of  inertia  when  rotated  about  an  axis 
through  the  center.  Ant.  5,529,216  g-cm*. 

21.  If  this  stone  rotate  6  times  in  4  min,  compute  its  kinetic  energy. 

Ant.  47,371  ergs. 

22.  Compare  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  meter  rod  of  mass  150  g,  when 
rotated  about  an  axis,  (a)  through  one  end,  and  (b)  through  the  center, 
both  axes  being  normal  to  the  length  of  the  rod.  Ant.  As  4  to  1. 

23.  A  board  2  cm  thick  and  8  cm  long  by  5  cm  wide,  of  density  0.75  g 
per  cubic  centimeter,  rotates  about  an  axis,  through  its  center  of  inertia  and 
normal  to  its  plane.    Compute  its  moment  of  inertia.  Ant.  445  g-cm'. 

24.  A  grindstone  of  mass  25  kilos  and  radius  40  em  rolls  without  slid- 
ing down  an  inclined  plane  200  cm  long  and  60  cm  high.  Compare  its 
kinetic  energies  of  rotation  and  translation.  Ant,  As  1  to  2. 

25.  Find  the  time  of  a  single  vibration  of  a  simple  pendulum  20  cm 
long,  where  g  equals  080  cm  per  second  per  second.        Ant.  T  =  0.4488  sec. 

36.  What  would  be  the  value  of  g,  if  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 
97.31  cm  in  length  were  1.975  sec?  Ant.  084.88  cm  per  see'. 

27.  A  pendulum  loses  20  sec  per  day,  where  g  equals  680.3  cm  per  sec- 
ond per  second.    Find  its  length.  ^ni.  00.4  cm. 
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28.  A  compound  pendulum  la  composed  of  a  wire  60  cm  loi^,  «ho«e 
freight  may  be  neglected,  suapended  from  one  end,  and  carrying  maasH  of 
3,  5  and  7  kilos  at  diBtanceg  of  20,  40  and  00  cm  from  the  point  of  support. 
Compute  the  length  of  the  equivalent  pendnlnm  and  time  of  double 
Tibnitioii.  Ant.  (a)  60.59  cm. 

(b)  1.43  sec. 

29.  A  thin  hoop  of  rodiua  30  cm  and  mass  100  g  hangs  over  a  fine  nail 
and  vibrates  in  its  own  plane.     Find  its  time  of  vibration.     An*.  1.566  see. 

30.  A  hollow  cylinder  rolls  down  a  perfectly  rough  inclined  plane  in  10 
min.  Find  the  time  a  uniform  solid  cylinder  would  take  to  roll  down 
tbe  same  plane.  An*.  6v^  minates. 

31.  The  masses  in  an  Atwood's  machine  are  855  and  345  g.  In  the 
teeond  second,  starting  from  rest,  the  heavier  mass  descends  through  20  cm. 
What  value  does  this  give  for  gl    An*.  933.3  om  per  see*. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ELASTICITT 

56.  Stress  and  Strain.  Elasticity  ia  that  property  by  virtue 
of  which  matter  reaista  the  action  of  a  force  tending  to  change 
its  shape  or  bulk,  and  which  causes  it  to  resume  its  original 
shape  or  bulk  after  the  force  is  removed.  If  a  body  possess 
elasticity  of  shape,  it  is  called  a  tolid;  if  it  possess  no  elasticity 
of  shape,  it  is  called  a  fluid.  If  a  body  have  its  size  or  shape 
changed  ander  the  action  of  a  force,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
ttrained.  The  change  in  size  or  shape  is  called  a  atrain,  and  is 
measured  by  the  relative  change  so  produced.  Thus,  if  a  mass 
of  gas  of  volume  Khave  its  volume  changed  by  a  small  amount 


The  external  force  applied  to  produce  a  atrain  is  called  the 
load,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  strain  produced,  there  arises  in  the 
strained  medium  a  system  of  resitting  farcet  which  tend  to 
produce  equilibrium.  This  reaction  of  the  medium  against 
further  deformation  ia  called  a  gtreit.  The  stress  at  any  point 
in  a  medium  is  measured  by  the  force  per  unit  area.  After 
eqailibrium  ensues  the  load  and  the  reaiati&g  force  are  equaL 
Hence  stress  may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  applied  force  per 
unit  area.     In  the  case  of  a  compressed  gas  this  stress  is  expressed 

in' 

Fluids  possess  peifect  dasliciiy  of  hvik;  that  is,  they  return 
exactly  to  their  original  bulk  on  removal  of  the  compreaaing 
load.  For  every  solid  there  is  a  limiting  distortion  beyond 
which  the  body  when  freed  from  the  distorting  load  no  longer 

74 
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completely  regftins  its  former  shape.  This  distortion  is  called 
the  limit  of  dattiaty.  In  engineering  practice  the  elcutie  limit 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Hrea*  producing  this  limiting 
distortion. 

AH  solids  do  not  recover  their  initial  shape  with  eqiul 
promptness.  In  some  cases  this  return  is  much  retarded, 
especially  after  repeated  or  long-continued  distortion.  This  ia 
commonly  termed  dattic  (^ter-effed,  and  is  quite  noticeable 
in  metaU. 

57.  Hooke's  Law.  When  an  elastic  body  Is  distorted  within 
ite  limit  of  elasticity,  the  stress  called  out  by  the  distortion, 
tending  to  restore  the  body  to  its  original  condition,  is  propor- 
tional  to  the  distortion.  This  is  known  aa  Hooke't  late,  and 
as  originally  stated,  "u<  tenno  tie  vie"  expresses  the  proportion- 
ality  between  the  stress  and  the  strain.  The  applications  of 
this  law  are  very  nnmerons,  including  every  form  of  elastic 
reaction  against  strains  produced  by  external  mechanical 
^enctes. 

Aa  will  be  readily  seen,  the  application  of  Hooke's  law  involves 
the  fundamental  assumption  that  the  force,  and  therefore  the 
aeeeleration,  is  proportional  to  the  dittortion.  If  the  original 
position  of  the  system  be  taken  as  the  position  of  rest,  we  have 
at  once  the  characteristic  condition  of  simple  harmonic  motion. 
Such  motions  are  seen  in  the  vibrations  of  elastic  springs,  of 
the  ur  particles  in  the  production  of  sound,  in  the  varying 
charges  in  an  electric  condenser,  and  in  compressional  and  tor- 
sional waves  in  solids. 

From  Hooke's  law  we  see  that  in  all  cases  where  a  body  is 
distorted  within  its  limits  of  elasticity,  we  have  a  relation  of 
the  form 

itreu  =  c  X  ttrain  (1^^) 

where  «  is  a  eoitttant  which  is  independent  of  either  the  stress 
or  the  strain,  but  which  is  characteristic  of  the  substance  under- 
going distortion.     It  is  called  a  eoeffieiatt  of  elaitieitg. 

56.  Coefficients  of  Elasticity.  In  general,  twenty-one  coeffi- 
cieota  would  be  necessary  to  express  completely  the  elastic  nature 
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of  a  body.     If,  however,  the  body  he  isotropic,  these  twenty-one 
coefGoieDts  reduce  to  two :  the  eoi^cient  of  volujoe  elasticity  e, 
and  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  n.     The  general  expreaaion  fof 
these  coefficients  is  therefore  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  > 
the  »tre»$  by  tke  «^<itn. 

In  the  ooefGcient  of  volume  elasticity  e  we  have  the  stress, 
or  applied  pressure  p,  divided  by  the  compression  produced, 
where  compression  denotes  the  change  in  volume  r,  divided  by  the 
oriffinal  vobtme  V,  or 


Since  all  changes  in  volume  are  conceived  as  being  very  small, 
if  we  assume  a  volume  of  gas  V,  to  be  subjected  to  a  change  in 
pressure  dp,  producing  a  corresponding  change  in  volume  dV, 
then 

._^r  (164) 

denotes  a  dilatation  if  positive,  and  a  compresnon  if  negative. 
The  coefficient  e,  however,  has  reference  simply  to  the  numerical 

magnitude  of  the  ratio,  7^,  and  is  therefore  mdependent  of  the 

T 

sign. 

Besides  the  elasticity  of  volume,  solids  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
elasticity  of  shape  as  well.  If  a  solid  be  so  distorted  that  its 
shape  alone  is  changed,  it  is  said  to  have  undei^one  a  shear. 
Thus  if  we  conceive  all  the  particles  in  a  certain  plane  in  a  body 
to  he  fixed,  and  all  the  remaining  particles  to  move  in  planes 
parallel  to  this  plane,  and  by  amounts  proportional  to  their  dis- 
tances from  this  plane,  the  resulting  distortion  is  called  a  shear. 
The  stress  arising  from  such  a  distortion  is  called  a  shearing 
stress,  and  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  n  is  the  quotient  obtuned 
by  dividing  the  shearing  stress  by  the  shearing  strain. 
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59>   Tonng's  Hodnlns.    If  s  load 

be  soBpended  from  a  vire  of  uniform  cross  section  a  and  lengtk 
X,  the  wire  lengtliens  by  an  amount  I,  and  a  strain  is  produced 

in  the  wire,  equal  to  y     The  stress  due  to  this  distortion 

Tesists  the  action  of  the  stretching  force,  and  equilibrium  is 
established  when  the  force  due  to  the  stress  becomes  equal  to 
the  load ;  or  if 

F=  ttren  x  a  =»  mff. 
The  ooefBoient  of  linear  stretch  JIf  is  given  by  the  equation 


ttrain 


mgL 
"   al   ' 


cissi 


This  coefficient  is  called  Young's  modulus,*  and  ita  unit  is  the 
dyne  per  cm'.  Under  otherwise  equal  conditions  the  elonga- 
tion of  a  wire  will  be  smaller,  the  larger  Young's  modulus  is 
for  the  substance  of  which  the  wire  is  made. 

Tablk  m 
COEFriciBMTB  OF  Elabticitt 


Stmuca 

TodW.  MoBOLm 

COBw.  <n>  ToLoia  EuntMTT 

Bnu 

Steel 

11     X  10"  ^222 
cm' 

22     X  10"  ^Z5|! 

10.6  X  10"  ^2225 
cm* 

18.S  X  10"  ^S2 

Caet  IroD 

13.5  X  10"  ^£22 

9.6  X  10"  ^£22 

Copper 

12     XIO"^ 

lfl.6  X  10"  ^222 

60.  Three  States  of  Hatter.  Matter  presents  itself  in  one 
of  three  states  :  »olid,  liqtad  or  ga*eou$.  These  states  are  not 
separated  by  sharp  lines  of  demarcation,  but  shade  almost  insen- 

I  .Vbr  tapertmmtal  determlnatton  of  Tou^'t  ntodulut,  Mee  JTonuot,  ExeF 
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sibly  into  each  other,  the  particular  state  which  the  body  as 
sumes  being  dependent  apoa  the  temperature  and  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected. 

A  tolid  is  a  body  which  resista  any  force  tending  to  change 
either  its  shape  or  its  volume ;  in  other  words,  it  poesesses  elas- 
ticity both  of  shape  and  of  bulk.  It  is  characterized  by  small 
mobility  of  its  molecules,  and  by  the  possession  of  surfaces  of 
distinct  outline  on  all  sides. 

A  liquid  is  a  body  which  has  no  elasticity  of  shape,  or  which 
offers  no  resistance  to  a  shearing  force;  it  is  characterized  by 
considerable  mobility  of  its  molecules,  by  a  distinct,  free,  upper 
sorface,  usually  of  a  meniscus  shape  when  confined  in  a  tube, 
and  by  the  existence  in  that  free  surface  of  a  specific  tension, 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  body, 

A  go*  is  a  body  whose  parts  are  held  together  only  by  the 
action  of  external  force,  and  which  offers  resistance  to  the 
deereate  but  none  to  the  increase  of  its  volume.  It  is  character- 
ized  by  almost  perfect  mobility  of  its  molecules.  It  has  no 
upper  surface  and  no  surface  tension,  but  tends  to  fill  all  avail- 
able  space. 

Liquids  and  gases  when  subjected  to  shearing  forces  are 
unable  to  remain  in  equilibrium,  and  their  parts  move  into  new 
positions,  or  tend  to  Jlotp ;  they  are  therefore  classed  together 
under  the  general  term  fiuida.  Fluids  have  perfect  elasUcity 
of  volume  but  no  elasticity  of  shape. 

61.  Intermediary  Qnalitiea.  As  has  been  said,  the  three 
states  of  matter  shade  gradually  into  each  other,  although  the 
changes  are  more  abrupt  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Thug 
while  most  substances  are  perfectly  elastic  under  hydrostatic 
pressure,  no  substance  has  yet  been  found  to  be  perfectly  elastic 
under  shearing  forces  producing  finite  strains.  Owing  to  the 
varying  behavior  of  substances  under  stress,  a  number  of  inter- 
mediary qualities  are  manifested,  by  virtue  of  which  certain 
characteristics  of  the  fluid  state  are  seen  to  exist  even  in  solids. 

A  body  which  breaks  upon  the  sudden  application  of  slight 
force  is  said  to  be  brittle.  Glass,  gems  and  hardened  steel  are 
examples  of  brittle  substances. 
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A  plaatie  enbstance  is  one  which  has  its  form  pennanently 
altered  by  a  force  exceeding  a  certain  value.  Plastic  aolids 
under  pressure  behave  as  liquids,  and  flow  with  greater  or  less 
freedom.  Thus  cold  lead  under  enormous  pressure  is  made  to 
flow  through  a  die,  producing  lead  pipe. 

Plastic  bodies  may  be  beaten  into  various  forms,  rolled  into 
sheets,  or  drawn  into  wire.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
copper  and  platinum  and  in  still  higher  degree  in  the  case  of 
gold.  Substances  which  may  be  beaten  into  thin  sheets  are 
called  malleable;  those  that  may  be  drawn  into  wire  are  said  to 
be  ductile.  Certain  substances  are  plastic  at  high  temperatures 
and  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Thus  glass  and  quartz 
are  extremely  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yet  when 
fused  they  may  be  drawn  into  threads  of  exceeding  fiueneBs. 
Quartz  especially,  when  fused,  may  be  drawn  into  fibers  so  fine 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  capable  of  suppor^ng 
relatively  large  masses,  and  possessing  almost  entire  freedom 
from  elastic  after-effect. 

Certain  organic  substances  rival  the  metals  in  ductility. 
Thus  sugar  and  pitch  at  certain  temperatures  may  be  drawn 
into  threads  so  fine  as  to  float  on  the  air,  while  the  spider's 
thread  is  formed  in  some  cases  of  a  thousaud  separate  strands 
united  into  one. 

63.  Viscosity.  While  it  is  assumed  that  an  ideal  liquid 
would  offer  no  resistance  to  a  shearing  stress,  still  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  all  known  liquids  do  manifest  a  certain  degree  of 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  their  parts  over  each  other.  This 
interTud  friction,  or  remittance  to  jlov,  is  called  viicoatty.  A 
liquid  that  flows  readily  as  alcohol  or  ether  is  termed  a  limpid 
liquid  as  opposed  to  a  viacout  liquid  like  honey  or  Canada 
balsam. 

To  illustrate  the  viscosity  of  liquids,  support  horizontally 
a  glass  disk  10  cm  in  diameter,  by  a  stiff  wire  from  its  center, 
and  lower  it  into  a  flat  beaker  containing  several  centimeters 
depth  of  glycerine,  bringing  the  disk  at  least  6  cm  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  Place  small  bits  of  paper  or  cork  upon 
the  glycerine  and  rotate  the  disk  by  twisting  the  supporting 
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wire.  The  Burfaoe  is  sooa  seen  to  be  in  rotation,  showing  that 
the  rotation  of  the  disk  sets  up  a  sheariiig  stress  which  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  liquid  to  the  surface  layers  and  sets  them 
in  motion  also.  A  smooth  metal  disk  mounted  horizontally 
upon  a  whirling  table  and  set  in  rapid  rotation  will  drag  along 
with  it  the  adjacent  layers  of  air,  as  may  be  shown  by  lowering 
over  it  a  similar  disk  suspended  by  a  fine  cord  from  its  center. 
The  viscosity  of  the  air  will  soon  suffice  to  set  the  upper  diak 
in  rotation  even  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  centimeters. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  column  of  glycerine  or  even  a  column 
of  air  is  able,  by  virtue  of  the  internal  friction  between  its 
molecules,  to  transmit  a  shearing  stress  from  one  end  of  the 
column  to  the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  perfectly  rigid  column 
such  transmission  would  be  instantaneous,  while  in  the  case  of 
fluid  columns  there  is  a  continual  breaking  down  uuder  the 
stress  and  the  transmission  is  much  alower  and  far  less 
perfect. 

This  continued  breaking  down  or  yielding  of  the  parts  of  a 
body  under  the  action  of  a  shearing  stress  is  seen  also  in  the 
case  of  bodies  usually  classed  as  solids.  Thus  shoemaker's 
waz,  while  brittle  to  a  sudden  blow,  will  creep  slowly  down  an 
inclined  plane  under  the  action  of  gravity ;  long  glass  tubes, 
laid  horizontally  upon  supports  at  the  ends,  sag  down  in  the 
middle,  due  to  their  own  weight;  sandstone  pillars  under 
enormous  weights  have  slowly  bent  without  breaking.  All 
these  are  examples  of  viscous  substances. 

*63.  Coefficient  of  Viscosity.  Polseullle's  Lav.  Internal  fric- 
tion likewise  determines  the  velocity  with  which  a  liquid  under 
pressure  will  flow  through  a  tube  of  narrow  bore.  Since  the 
layer  of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  tube  remains  practically  at 
rest,  the  velocity  of  flow  increases  from  without  inward,  becom- 
ing a  maximum  at  the  center.  With  a  definite  difference  of 
pressure  between  the  two  ends  of  the  tube,  the  liquid  assumes 
a  steady  state  of  flow,  and  the  moving  mass  may  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  a  number  of  concentric  liquid  tubes  slipping  over 
each  other  under  pressure  and  retarded  by  molecular  friction. 
With  a  difference  of  pressure  p,  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
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tube,  the  qiutntity  Q,  diaoharged  through  a  tube  of  length  ( 
and  radius  r,  in  time  t,  is  given  by  the  equation 

where  ij  ia  called  the  eoeffiment  qf  vitcosity. 

This  relatioD,  first  determined  experimentally  by  Poiseaille, 
a  French  physician,  and  subsequently  derived  theoretically  by 
others,  is  known  as  PoiteuiUe^t  late.  It  has  been  found  to  hold 
very  accurately  for  small  velocities  of  flow,  but  fails  when  the 
Telocity  exceeds  a  certain  value  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
tube  and  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  Poiseuille's  law  is  of  impor- 
tance in  questions  relating  to  the  capillary  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  coefficient  of  viscosity  i;  is  defined  as  numerically  equal 
to  the  tangential  force  exerted  upon  unit  area  of  either  of  two 
horizontal  planes  placed  at  unit  distance  apart,  in  the  viscous 
substance,  one  of  the  planes  being  fixed  and  the  other  moving 
with  unit  velocity.  This  coefficient  may  be  measured  in  sevei-al 
other  ways,  as  by  determining  the  resistance  encountered  by  a 
solid  in  moving  through  the  viscous  liquid. 

The  value  of  i;  varies  greatly  for  different  substances.  For 
water  at  15°  C  its  value  is  0.0115;  for  glycerine  it  is  about 
SOO  times  as  much ;  for  ether  one  third  as  much ;  and  for  air  one 
fifty-fifth  as  much.  The  viscosity  of  liquids  usually  diminishes 
with  increase  of  temperature.  Hot  water  is  less  viscous  than 
cold;  sirups  and  saline  solutions  are  limpid  when  hot  and  vis- 
cous when  cold.  In  gases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  viscosity 
inereatet  as  the  temperature  increases. 
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MECHANICS  OF  FLUIDS 

CHAPTER  VII 
HiITZDS  AT  BBBT 

64.  Fluid  Pressnn.  A  perfect  floid.  is  a  body  which  woald 
offer  DO  resUtance  to  b  she&riiig  stress.  This,  as  we  have  seen^ 
is  a  purely  ideal  case,  but  if  we  consider  the  distortions  in  a 
fluid  mass  as  Tanishingly  small,  even  the  slight  resistance  of 
the  fluid  to  change  of  form  arising  from  viscositj  becomes  zero, 
and  we  find  thsitjluida  at  rett  behave  at  perfect  fiuidi.  Since  in 
a  perfect  fluid  there  is  uo  viscosity,  and  hence  no  statical  fric* 
tion,  it  follows  that  the  preanire  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the 
containing  vessel  must  all  be  normai  to  the  aurface  of  the  vessel, 
because  any  pressure  other  than  a  normal  pressure  could  be 
resolved  into  a  normal  and  a  tangential  component.  The  nor- 
mal component  would  produce  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel; the  tangential  component  would  produce  motion  in  the 
fluid  unless  opposed  by  statical  friction.  But  there  is  no  stati- 
cal  friction,  and  since  the  fluid  u  at  rett,  there  can  be  no  tan- 
gential  comptmeni.  Therefore  the  fluid  pressure  on  the  side  of 
a  vessel  is  normal  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

Again,  it  follows  from  the  absence  of  statical  friction  in  a 
fluid  that  any  force  exerted  upon  any  surface  of  a  confined 
fluid  must  be  transmitted  undiminished  to  every  equal  area 
in  contact  with  the  fluid.  For  consider  two  cylinders  connected 
with  a  closed  vessel  (Fig.  81),  each  cylinder  being  stopped  by 
a  piston  of  area  a,  and  the  whole  filled  with  a  fluid.  If  now 
one  pbton  be  forced  in  through  a  distance  h,  then  the  second 
piston  mnst  be  driven  ont  an  equal  distance,  if  no  compression 
of  the  fluid  is  to  ensue.  The  work  done  by  the  first  piston  is 
83 
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Fb,  where  J*  is  the  force  applied.  Since  no  work  is  done  in 
compressing  the  liquid,  the  work  done  on  the  second  piston 
mast  be  F'b.    Whence 

Fb  =  F'b  (167) 

or 

F^F'  (158) 

Even  if  the  pistons  have  unequal  areas,  a  and  a',  the  pressure 
is  still  transniitted  undiminished,  since  in  this  case  we  have 

Pab  =  P'a'b'    (159) 

and  a£,  the  volume  of  liquid 
displaced  on  one  side,  is 
equal  to  a'V,  the  volume  dis- 
placed on  the  other  side,  if 
no  compression  takes  place. 
Whence 

P  =  i"        (160) 

65.   Pressure  at  any  Point  '"■^■ 

In  a  Fluid.  Since  pressure  in  a  fluid  is  transmitted  undimin* 
ished  in  all  directions,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  at  any  point 
is  the  same  in  all  directions.  For  suppose  a  body  of  liquid  to 
be  in  equilibrium,  and  conceive  a  cylinder  of  the  fluid  of  very 
small  diameter  to  become  solid  without  change  of  density. 
Then  unless  the  pressures  upon  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
equal  and  oppositely  directed,  motion  will  ensue.  But  the 
liquid  is  at  rest ;  hence  there  is  no  difference  In  the  pressures 
upon  the  two  ends.  Now  since  the  cylinder  may  be  rotated  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  it  follows  that  at  any  point  in  a  liquid  the 
horizontal  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  and  since  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  may  be  indefinitely  diminished,  the 
vertical  pressures  must  be  equal  for  the  same  reason. 

This  may  be  illustrated  experimentally  by  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  32.  Bend  three  glass  tubes  of  about  5  mm 
diameter  into  the  forms  of  tubes  t,  IT,  HI.  Fill  the  lower 
parts  of  the  three  tubes  to  the  same  height  with  mercury  and 
immerse  in  a  vessel  of  water,  keeping  the  mouths  of  the  three 
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tubes  in  a  horizontal  line.  Now  since  the  pressures  at  the  open 
ends  of  the  tubes  are  transmitted  undiminished  to  the  mercury 
surfaces,  the  difference  in  level  of 
the  mercury  in  the  two  arms  of  each 
tube  is  a  measure  of  the  pressure  at 
the  open  end.  This  difference  oj 
level  it  the  same  in  each  tt^e,  thus 
showing  that  in  the  horizontal  plane 
through  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  the 
upward,  downward  and  lateral  forces 
due  to  these  pressures  are  equal.  On 
lowering  the  tubes  to  the  bottom 
this  difference  in  level  increases, 
—  thus  showin?  that  the  pressure  in- 

creases  as  the  depth  increases. 

66.  Free  Surface  cpf  a  Liquid  at  Rest,  Horizontal.  It  may 
readily  be  shown  that  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  is 
horizontal.  Let  A  (Fig.  33)  be  a  particle  of  liquid  of  mass  m, 
on  a  surface  that  is  not  horizontal.  Then  the  force  of  gravity 
on  the  particle  is  viff  in  the  direction  AB.  Tliis  can  be  re- 
solved into  a  normal  component  AO,  and  a  tangential  compo- 
nent AZ>.  The  normal  component  simply  produces  pressure  on 
the  interior  of  the  liquid  and  may  be  neglected.  The  tangen- 
tial component  A2>  is  free  to  produce  motion.     Its  value  is 

AD  =  mg  cos  BAD  (161> 

But  by  hypothesis  the  liquid  is  at  rest;  this  cannot  be  true 
unless  AD  is  zero.      But  since  mg  cannot  be  zero,  cos  BAD 
must  be  zero ;  that  is,  BAD  is  90%  or 
the  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  must  be 
horizontal, 

67.  PresBure  on  an  Immersed  Sur- 
face due  to  the  Weight  of  a  Liquid. 
Consider  a  surface  of  area  A  immersed 
in  a  liquid  of  density  d.  We  shall 
first  find  the  force  upon  this  surface 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid.     Let 
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the  area  be  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  very  small  areas, 

a.,  Oo,  a, 0, ;  then 

A  =  1a  (162) 

Let  us  take  one  such  elementary  area  a  (Fig-  34)  at  a  depth 
A  from  the  surface,  and  fir»t  consider  this  mr/ace  tu  horizontal. 
The  mass  of  liquid  pressing  upon  this  surface  ia  the  Tolume 
ah,  multiplied  by  the  density,  or  ahd,  and  the  force  /  exerted 
upon  this  small  surface  is  akd^,  acting  normally  to  the  horizon- 
tal surface  a.  But  by  (Arts.  63,  64)  it  hns  been  shown  that 
the  forces  due  to  fluid  pressures  are  always  normal  to  the  swr- 
face  pressed  upon,  and  at  a  given  point  these  forces  are  th* 
same  in  all  directions.  Hence  the  force  exerted  upon  the  ele- 
mentary area  a  is  ahdff  regardless  of  the  orientation  of  this 
area.     The  total  force  upon  the  surface  A  is  therefore 

F=  Ojhidg  +  ttjhjdff  +  a^h^dg  + +  a^A,dff 

=  (a,Ai+  aA  +  «8^  + +  '»-*-)'%'       (163) 

Let  ff  be  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
area  of  the  surface  pressed  upon,  to  the  sui^ 
face  of  the  liquid.  Then  by  equation  (95) 
we  have 

17-     lah 


or  F=^ABdg  (164) 

This  is  a  general  expression  for  the  force  due  to  the  weight 
of  a  liquid  upon  any  surface  immersed  in  it,  in  any  position 
whatever.  The  expression  shows  also  that  the  force  upon  an 
immersed  surface  varies  directly  aa  the  ares  of  the  surface,  as 
the  depth  of  the  center  of  area  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
as  the  den»ty  of  the  liquid,  and  as  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity. 

Equation  (164)  also  gives  an  expression  for  the  average 
pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid  upon  an  immersed  surface.     For 

P  =  l=Mdg  (166) 

while  the  pressure  p,  at  any  point  in  the  liquid,  is  obviously 

„     „,v.>.ogIc 
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p=l=,hdg  (166) 

68.  Principle  <rf  Archimedes.  A  solid  immened  in  a  liquid 
M  huoyed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  ditplaced. 
This  principle  is  readily  ahowu  to  be  true  by  considering  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  liquid  which  is  in  equilibrium.  This  condition 
of  affairs  will  not  be  disturbed  if  we  suppose  a  certain  part  of 
the  liquid  to  become  solid  without  change  of  density.  The 
forces  acting  on  the  solidified  portion  are  its  weight  acting 
downward  through  its  center  of  gravity,  and  the  force  exerted 
by  the  liquid  upon  ita  outer  surface.  Since  this  equilibrates 
the  weight  of  the  solidified  portion,  it  follows  tliat  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  forces  due  to  the  fluid  must  be  directed  upward 
through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  solidified  portion,  and 
roust  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  portion.     Consequently, 


the  buoyant  force  exerted  upon  any  body  immersed  in  a  fluid 
(Fig.  35)  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  the 
body,  and  acts  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed. 
A  result  of  this  fact  is  that  any  body  weighed  in  a  fluid 


W^K 
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we^hs  Iflsa  than  if  veighed  in  air,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  displaced.  This  seeming  loss  of  weight  ii 
due  to  the  buoyant  force  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  body  is  im- 
mersed. Hence  to  find  the  volume  of  any  body  of  irregular 
outline  it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  it  first  in  air  and  then  in 
distilled  water  at  4°  C.  The  apparent  loss  of  weight  is  the 
weight  of  a  volume  of  water,  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  body, 
and  if  the  weight  be  expressed  in  grams,  the  volume  ia  at  once 
obtained  in  cubic  centimeters.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  iron  in  a  handful  of  carpet  tacks  may  be 
determined. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Arohimedca,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  accurate  weighing  to  correct  for  the  buoyancy  of  the 
air.  This  precaution  is  unneceBsary  in  case  the  object  weighed 
and  the  weights  used  have  the  same  density;  it  ia  the  mors 
necessary,  the  smaller  the  density  of  the  body  weighed. 

If  we  immerse  a  body  in  a  fluid  whose  density  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  body,  the  body  will  displace  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  the  fluid  and  will  therefore  rise  until  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  displaced  just  equals  its  own  weight,  when  it  floats. 
Hence  a  floating  hoAy  ditplaeet  ita  own  weight  of  the  liquid  in 
whieh  itfioat*. 

Finally,  if  we  let  m  be  the  mass  and  w  the  weight  of  the  body, 
Wj  its  apparent  weight  in  the  fluid, 
mij  its  apparent  mass  when  weighed  in  the  fluid, 
d  the  density  of  the  body, 
J,  the  density  of  the  fluid, 

V  the  volume  of  the  body,  and  if  we  set  the  apparent  loss 
of  weight  equal  to  the  buoyant  force  of  the  fluid,  we  have 

w  —  Wj  =:  mgr  —  wijjr  =  vd-^g  0-^'^') 

69.  DentUy  and  Specific  Gravity.  The  density  of  a  body  it 
&t  matt  per  unit  volume.^  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  the 
ratio  between  the  density  of  that  body  and  the  density  of  some 
substance  assumed  as  a  standard.  For  liquids  and  solids  the 
standard  is  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  4°  C.     In  the 

>  iW  cgwrltnmtal  deuminatlon  t^  dentitji,  Me  Mamtal,  Exereltes  taso. 
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C.  O.  B.  system  the  numerical  valaes  for  the  density  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  subetance  are  the  same.  In  the  English 
system,  however,  the  density  of  water  is  62.4  pounds  per  cubio 
foot,  while  its  specific  gravity  is  still  unity.  For  gases  hydro- 
gen is  usually  assumed  as  the  standard.  If  the  mass  and 
volume  of  a  body  be  known,  its  density  is  given  by  the  relation 

i-2 

V 

Ordinarily  the  volume  of  a  body  is  found  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  Archimedes,  by  finding  the  mass  m  of  the  body 
in  air  and  its  apparent  mass  ntj  in  some  fluid  of  known  density 
dy  The  difference  is  the  mass  in  grams  of  the  fluid  displaced 
by  the  body.  The  density  of  the  body  will  then  be  given  by 
the  expression  obtained  in  the  previous  article,  on  substituting 
for  V  its  value  m/d,  or 

d  =  —!!^ d,  =  -^—.d.  (168) 

nf  — wi,'w  — Wi' 

In  case  the  fluid  is  distilled  water  at  4°  C,  d^  is  taken  as 
unity.  If  the  weighing  be  done  at  some  temperature  other 
than  4°  C,  or  the  fluid  be  other  than  distilled  water,  then  d^ 
represents  the  density  of  the  fluid  used,  at  the  temperature  at 
vhioh  the  weighing  wa»  done. 

For  bodies  lighter  than  water,  a  sinker  with  a  sharp  point 
is  hung  from  the  left-hand  pan,  immersed  in  the  standard  fluid 
and  counterpoised  by  small  shot  or  fine  sand.  The  body 
whose  density  is  sought  is  placed  in  the  left-hand  pan  and  its 
mass  nt  determined  as  usual.  It  is  then  fastened  to  the  sinker 
by  sticking  it  upon  the  sharp  point  immersed  in  the  fluid,  and 
equilibrium  restored,  either  by  adding  masaea  to  the  left-hand 
pan,  or  removing  them  from  the  right-hand  pan.  The  ap- 
parent change  in  mass  represents  the  mass  of  the  liquid  dis- 
placed, or  tn  —  ffl[.     Whence,  as  before, 

For  finding  the  density  of  liquids,  the  most  accurate  method 
ia  by  means  of  the  pyknometer,  or  "speoifio  gravity  bottle." 


This  is  a  small  flask  fitted  with  a  ground  gla^  stopper  which 
is  perforated  throughout  its  length  for  the  escape  of  super- 
fluous fluid  on  filling  the  flask.  The  flask  is  first  cleaned  and 
dried  and  weighed  empty.  It  is  then  filled  with  the  liquid 
and  weighed,  and  finally  filled  with  the  standard  and  weighed. 
These  two  weights,  less  the  weight  of  the  empty  flask,  give 
at  once  the  masses  of  equal  volumes  of  the  substance  and  of 
the  standard ;  whence  we  have 


Other  methods  are  frequently  employed  for  determining 
the  density  of  liquids,  especially  when  great  accuracy  is  not 
required. 

70.  Liquids  in  Commtmlcatlng  Tabes.  Consider  a  bent  tube 
(Fig.  S6}  containing  two  liquids  which 
do  not  react  chemically  upon  each  other. 
When  the  system  has  come  to  rest,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  less  dense  liquid 
stands  at  a  height  h  above  a  horizontal  line 
through  the  junction  ««'  of  the  two  liquids. 
The  pressure  exerted  by  this  column  is 
evidently  balanced  by  the  pressure  due  to 
the  denser  liquid  whose  height  above  the 
same  surface  is  hy  Let  d  and  d^  be  the 
respective  densities  of  the  two  liquids, 
rhe  equation  of  equilibrium  is  then 

hldjff  =  hdg 
whence 

i     A. 
d  "h^ 

or  the  heights  of  the  two  liquids  above  their  common  plane  of 
separation  vary  inversely  as  their  densities. 

In  case  the  liquids  react  chemically  upon  each  other,  the 
device  shown  in  Fig.  37  may  be  used.  The  bent  tube  is  in- 
verted and  the  ends  placed  in  cups  containing  the  liquids  of 


(169) 
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and  dy  Through  a 
short  tuhe  at  the  top  the  air  may 
be  partly  removed  from  the  tubes, 
prodacing  a  difference  of  pressure 
/*  between  the  air  inside  and  out- 
side the  tube.  This  difference  is 
balanced  in  each  case  by  the  rise  of 
the  liijuid  in  the  two  tubes,  and  we 
have  for  equilibrium 

^^dJff='hd0 
as  before. 

If  the  density  of  one  of  the 
liquids  be  known,  the  density  of 
the  other  may  be  computed  at 
once. 


Tablb  rv 

DKiteiTiRs  OF  Vakious  Bo&ibs 


Alcohol  lit  20»  C  . 

....    0.789 

Iron,  wrought      .    . 

.    .    7.8a 

Braas      .... 

(about)     8.5 

Mercury  at  0=  C  .    . 
Kickol 

.    .  13.595 

Glass,  common    . 
Glasa,  heaT7  flint 

....    2.8 
....    8.7 
....  19.8 

Quart! 

.    .    2.65 

' 

71.  The  Barometer.  A  barometer  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  made  by  taking 
a  stout  glass  tube  (Fig.  38)  about  80  cm  long  and  closed  at  one 
end,  filling  it  with  mercury,  and  inverting  it  with  the  open 
end  under  the  surface  of  mercury  in  a  shallow  dish.  When 
the  system  has  come  to  rest,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  stands 
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About  76  cm  above  the  level  of  the  merouTy  in  tho 
diah,  if  the  ezperimeot  be  performed  at  sea  level,  in 
latitude  45°. 

Mow  since  pressure  in  fluids  is  transmitted  undi- 
minished in  all  directions,  it  follows  that  the  weight 
per  unit  area  of  this  column  of  mercuiy,  76  cm  i 
height,  must  be  balanced  by  the  downward  pressure 
of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  dish. 
If  for  any  reason  the  atmospheric  pressure  change, 
the  corresponding  difference  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  euables  us  to  measure  this  change. 

If  the  barometer  be  carried  up  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, or  down  into  a  mine,  the  elevation  above,  or  the  J 
depression  below,  the  sea  R 
level  may  be  roughly  de-  ' 
termined  from  the  differ-  '""  "" 
ence  in  the  barometric  readings. 
At  sea  level  a,  change  of  11  m  in 
level  produces  a  change  of  1  mm  in 
the  height  of  the  baromel:er  column. 
This  rate  of  change  is  not  constant, 
but  diminishes  as  the  elevation 
increases.  Correction,  however, 
should  be  made  for  differences  in 
temperature  at  the  various  heights. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
as  measured  by  the  barometer  is 
readily  computed.  Assume  the  tube 
(Fig.  88)  to  be  of  unit  cross  sec- 
tion and  ^  to  be  980^.     Then 

***•  *■  the  volume  of  mercury  supported  is 

76  cc;  the  mass  is  76  x  13.596  =  1033.296  g,  and  the  force  is 
1088.296  X  980  =  1,012,630  iynes.  Hence  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  1,012,680  dynes  per  square  centimeter.  This  pres- 
sure is  called  the  preaaure  qf  one  atmoaphere.^  In  English  units 
>  For  HreeOotufor  the  u«  of  the  Barometer,  »w  Manual,  XztreUe  IB. 
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the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is  approximately  equal  to  a 
weight  of  14.7  lb  per  square  inch. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  barometrio 
height  is  constantly  changing,  and  that  the 
standard  height  of  76  cm  or  80  in  is  the  aver- 
i^e  height  for  places  at  the  level  of  the  Bea, 
latitude  45°  and  at  the  temperature  of  (f  O. 
Ann  Arbor  is  882  ft  above  sea  level,  and  the 
mean  barometrio  reading  for  the  year  1901 
was  29.08  in. 

72.  Hanometers.  Let  a  tube  be  attached 
to  a  bell  jar  and  the  jar  he  placed  upon  the 
plate  of  an  air  pump  with 

the  lower  end  of  the  tube 

Fki.  40.  dippi^S  ^^^  ^  '^'^P  ^^  mer- 

cury, as  shown  in  Fig.  89. 
On  withdrawing  the  air  from  the  bell  jar  the  ( 
mercury  rises  in  the  tube,  thus  furnishing  a- 
measure  of  the  exhaustion  as  the  pumping  pro- 
ceeds. Such  an  arrangement  is  called  a  tnari- 
cmeter.  For  measuring  slight  differences  in 
gaseous  pressure,  the  second  form  shown  in 
Fig.  40  is  used,  where  the  total  pressure  upon  *»».«. 
the  gas  in  the  horizontal  arm  is  one  atmosphere,  plus  the  mer- 
cury column  AB.  A  more  sensitive  form  of  this  instrument 
ia  secured  by  substituting  some  light  oil  in  place  of  mercury. 

For  the  measurement  of  pressures  amounting  to  several  atmos- 
pheres the  compreuion  manometer  (Fig.  41)  is  a  convenient  and 
compact  form. 

73.  Pumps.  In  the  action  of  the  ordinary  lifting  pump 
(Fig.  42)  we  have  an  application  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. This  pump  consists  of  a  piston  J),  working  air  tight  in 
a  cylinder  SK,  to  which  is  attached  a  pipe  of  smaller  diam- 
eter, closed  by  the  valve  A.  Suppose  the  pump  to  he  inserted  in 
the  water  at  X,  and  the  piston  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der.    On  raising  the  piston  the  we^ht  of  the  air  closes  the 
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v&lves  B  and  O  in  the  piston,  and  the  air  in  the  small  pipe 
expands,  raises  the  valve  A,  and 
passes  in  to  fill  the  vacant  space 
in  the  cylinder.  The  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  pipe  is  diminished 
and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  - 
drives  the  water  up  into  the  small 
pipe.  On  the  downward  stroke 
the  air  in  the  cylinder  closes  the 
valve  Ay  and  escapes  through  the 
valves  B  and  0  into  the  outer  air. 
By  the  second  and  succeeding 
strokes  of  the  piston,  the  air  below 
is  stUl  further  rarefied,  until  the 
water  rises  above  the  valve  A, 
passes  above  the  piston  through 
'^  *^  the  valves  B  and  C  on  the  next 

downward  stroke,  and  is  finally 

lifted  to  Sy  where  it  flows  out. 

Since  the  density  of  mercury 

is  13.6  times  that  of  water,  it 

follows  that  the  pressure  of  the  ' 

atmosphere    will     support    a 

column  of  water  13.6  times  the 

barometrio    height ;  or  30  in 
X  13.6  =  34  ft.      This  would 

represent  the  maximum  effect 

to  be  obtained  from  the  pres* 

sure  of  the  air ;  as  a  matter  of 

fact  an  ordinary  pnmp  will  not  I 

raise  water  much   more   than 

26  ft.  ^ 

Th.e  force  pump  (Fig.  43)  is  \=\    ^ 

provided  with  a  solid  piston  ■-  ■    -  ^    ,„ 

T  J  J        ■  ■         *  Pm.48. 

L,  and  a  second  pipe  is  at- 
tached to  the  cylinder  above  the  valve  V^.    This  pipe  leads 
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to  OD  air  chamber  (7,  into  which  the  water  is  driven  on  the  down 
stroke  of  the  piston,  and  retained  there  by  a  valve  V^.  An  out- 
let pipe  fitted  with  a  nozzle  delivers  the  water  driven  out  of 
the  air  chamber  by  the  force  of  the  compressed  air;  in  other 
respects  the  working  of  the  pump  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lift- 
ing pomp.  The  advantage  of  the  air  chamber  is  that  it  pro- 
'  duces  a  steady  stream  from  the  nozzle  instead  of  an  intermit- 
tent one. 

74.  The  Siphon.  The  siphon  <Fig.  44)  ia  an  instrument 
for  transferring  liquids  from  one  vessel  to  another  at  a  lower 
level.  It  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  with  arms  of  unequal  length 
filled  with  liquid  and  inverted  with  the  shorter  arm  in  the 
vessel  from  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  transferred.  The  distances 
a  and  &,  from  the  surfaces  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessels  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  bend  of  the  tube,  represent  the  two  columns 

of  liquid  in  motion. 
C  Let  h  be  the  height  of  the  column 

of  liquid  which  the  atmospheric 
pressure  will  support,  and  d  the 
density  of  the  liquid.  Then,  whilu 
B  is  closed,  the  pressure  at  the 
level  £  inside  the  tube  is 

hdff  +  (b-a}dg       (171) 

while  at  the  same  level  outside  it  is 

^dg  (172) 

When  B  is  opened,  equilibrium  is 

impossible  and  the  liquid  is  forced 

out  of  the  tube  due  to  the  difference 
no. «. 

in  pressure 

hdg+(b-a-)dg-hdff={b-aydg  (178) 

If  a  equal  A,  the  flow  ceases.     If  a  be  greater  than  6,  tlie 

liquid  flows  in  the  opposite  direction. 

75.  The  Air  Pamp.  The  action  of  the  air  pump  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  common  lifting  pump. 
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In  addition  to  the  parts  described  (Art.  73)  the  air  pump  is 
fitted  with  an  automatic  valve  A  (Fig.  45),  which  opens  at  the 
up  stroke  of  the  piston  and  closes  on  each  down  stroke.  This 
ia  effected  by  making  the  valve  A  ia  the  form  of  a  conical  plug 
attached  to  a  rod  passing  through  the  piston,  which  slides  upon 
the  rod  with  a  small  degree  of  friction.  By  this  means  the 
valve  A  is  opened  to  admit  air  from  the  receiver,  which  by 
reason  of  its  diminished  density  would  be  nuable  to  lift  the 
valve  by  its  expansive  force.  A  manometer  F  shows  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  receiver  as  the  action  of  the  pump 
proceeds.     Owing  to  unavoidable  wear  and  consequent  leakage 


in  the  pump  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  high  degree  of 
exhaustion  with  a  mechanical  air  pump  of  the  ordinary  type. 
Pot  work  requiring  a  high  degree  of  exhaustion,  as  in  the 
production  of  Geissler  or  Roentgen  tubes,  a  mercury  air  pump 
is  employed.  Such  pumps  are  usually  made  almost  entirely  of 
glass,  and  the  piston  is  a  column  of  mercury,  which,  on  rising, 
fills  a  lai^  balb,  expelling  the  air  through  a  barometric  manom- 
eter. On  descending,  the  air  from  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted 
enters  the  bulb  through  a  glass-mercury  valve,  and  expanding, 
fills  it  at  a  much  diminished  pressure,  only  to  be  forced  out  as 
before  by  the  liquid  piston.  By  the  use  of  such  pumps  pres- 
sures of  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere  are  readily  attainable. 
For  such  purposes  a  variety  of  forms  of  the  mercury  pump 
have  been  devised,  the  idea  in  each  case  being  to  secure  rapid 
aatomatic  action. 
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76.  Weight  and  Density  of  Air.  Galileo  satisfied  himself 
that  air  had  weight  by  weighing  a  glass  globe  first  filled  with 
ait  at  ordinary  pressure  and  then  filled  with  air  under  high 
pressure.  The  experiment  is  ordinarily  performed  to-day  by 
weighing  a  stout  glass  balloon  when  filled  with  air  and  then 
when  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  A  liter  of  ordinary  air, 
containing  0.04^  of  carbon  dioxide,  under  the  standard  condi- 
tions of  0°C  and  76  cm  pressure,  weighs  1.293  g.  Hence 
the  density  of  air  is  0.001293  g  per  cubic  centimeter. 

In  the  use  of  a  delicate  balance  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  correct  the  weighings  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  in  which 
the  substance  ia  weighed  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
Archimedes.  Thus  let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  body  weighed, 
«/  the  weight  of  the  brass  weights,  and  a  and  «'  the  buoyant 
force  of  the  air  upon  the  body  and  weights  respectively.  Then 
for  equilibriiim 

10  —  a  =  to'  —  a' 

or  w  =s  a/  -H  a  - «'  (l'?4) 

Thus  the  correction  to  be  added  to  the  weight  of  25  g  of 
cork,  whose  density  is  0.25  g  per  cubic  centimeter,  is  obtained 
as  follows : 

=  0.1293  g 


Or  the  correction  to  be  added  is  126  mg. 

77.  Boyle's  Lav.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
work  necessary  to  compress  a  gas  in  a  cylinder,  and  of  the 
resistance  offered  by  a  gas  to  any  force  tending  to  deereaae  its 
volume.  The  relation  between  the  volume  of  any  mass  of  gas 
and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gaa  upon  the  walls  of  the  con- 
taining vessel  was  first  stated  by  Robert  BoyU  in  1662,  although 
its  far-reaching  importance  was  more  fully  realized  by  Mariotte, 
a  French  physicist,  who  rediscovered  the  law,  independently,  in 
1676. 
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Boyle's  law  states  that,  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  volume 
of  a  body  of  ga»  variet  invertely  a»  the  pretture  to  which  it  it  tub- 
Jeeted.^  Thus  if  ^g  and  Vg  be  the  initial  pressure  and  volume  oi 
a  mass  of  gaa,  and  p  and  v  the  final  pressure  and  volume,  then 
pv  =  p^Vf^  =  eonatant  (176) 

or  for  a  constant  temperature,  the  product  of  the  preaiure  and  the 
volume  it  a  conettmt.  Since  the  density  of  any  body  varies  in- 
versely as  the  volume,  the  law  may  be  stated  in  another  way,  viz. : 

E^Sa  =.  constant  (176) 

d     d^ 

or  the  preuurei  are  directly  proportional  to  the  dermtiet. 

Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  Boyle's  law  is  only 
approximately  true.  It  has  been  shown  that  all  gases  may  be 
liquefied  by  the  application  of  pressure  and  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature.  As  the  gas  approaches  the  point  of  liquefaction, 
the  variation  from  the  law  is  most  noticeable.  Gases  whiclv 
can  be  liquefied  by  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures,  such  as 
chlorine,  sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  obey  the  law  at  all  at  these  temperatures,  while  for 
^ases  like  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  law  is  very  nearly 
true  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  for  small  differences  in 
pressure. 

An  ideal  or  perfect  gas  would  obey  Boyle's  law  at  all  tem- 
peratures, and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  farther 
removed  any  gas  is  from  its  point  of  liquefaction,  the  more 
nearly  it  behaves  as  a  perfect  gas.  This  departure  from  the 
law  by  all  gases  when  near  the  point  of  liquefaction  has  been 
attributed  to  the  action  of  two  causes :  (a)  The  attraction  of 
the  molecuXei  of  the  gat  for  each  other.  This  would  increase  as 
the  compression  increases  and  therefore  assist  the  compression, 
(i)  The  size  of  the  moleculea,  which  would  tend  to  retard  the 
compression  of  the  gas.  More  complete  formulae  for  the 
behavior  of  a  gas  under  varying  pressure  and  temperature 
have  been  proposed  by  vau  der  Waals  (Art.  219),  Clausius 
and  others. 

>  For  e^trtmental  verification  o/tAU  law,  m4  Jfonual,  XixrcUe  IS. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FLuma  nf  motion 

78.  Velocity  of  Efflux.  When  a  small  opening  is  made  in 
the  side  of  a  vessel  tilled  with  liquid  at  a  distance  h  helow  the 
sarface,  the  liquid  flows  out  with  a  definite  velocity  «  where 


This  formula  for  the  velocity  of  a  liquid  issuing  under  pres- 
sure due  to  a  head  h  is  known  as  TorrietllCt  theorem.  It  may 
be  demonstrated  as  follows:  Suppose  a  particle  of  liquid  of 
mass  m  to  be  situated  in  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Its  poten- 
tial energy  with  respect  to  the  orifice  is  mgh.  In  passing  from 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  the  orifice  it  has  fallei?  a  distance  A, 
and,  if  we  neglect  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid,  its  kinetic  energy 
on  emet^ng  from  the  orifice  must  equal  its  potential  energy 
at  the  beginning,  or 

^-mgk  (177) 

whence,  as  before, 

x^=2gh 

If  d  he  the  area  of  the  orifice,  then  V,  the  volume  of  liquid 
discharged  in  time  t,  would  be 

V=  avt  (178) 

In  practice  this  rate  of  discharge  is  never  reached.  If  the 
opening  be  a  simple  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  without 
mouthpiece  of  any  sort,  the  volume  of  liquid  discharged  is 
about  0.62  of  the  theoretical  value.  This  difference  is  due  to 
the  convergence  of  the  lines  of  flow,  producing  a  contraction  of 
the  jet  just  outside  the  orifice,  whereby  the  actual  cross  section 
of  the  sl^ream  at  this  point  is  much  reduced.  By  using  a  short 
DB 
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cylindrical  moathpiece,  of  length  two  or  three  times  its  diam- 
eter, and  set  flush  with  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  the  flow  may  be 
made  0.82  of  the  theoretical  value ;  while  by  so  shaping  the 
mouthpiece  as  to  conform  most  closely  to  the  form  of  the  con- 
tracted jet,  a  volume  but  little  short  of  avt  is  attained. 

79.  Velocity  of  EfFasion  for  Gases.  Consider  a  vessel  filled 
with  gas,  and  having  an  orifice  at  one  side  of  cross  section  a, . 
from  which  the  gaa  escapes  with  a  velocity  v.  Let  the  density 
of  the  gas  be  d  g/cm^  and  the  pressure  be  p  dynes/cm*,  above 
that  of  the  air.  The  Tolume  of  gas  delivered  in  t  sec  will 
then  be  avt  oc,  and  the  mass  avtd  grama.     The  kinetic  energy 

of  the  escaping  gas  will  be  °        ergs.     The  gas  is  doing  work 

upon  the  surrounding  air  by  virtue  of  its  expansion.  If  the 
outflow  takes  place  so  slowly  that  the  gas  is  not  cooled,  this 
work  is  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  gas  and  is  measured 
(Art.  35)  by  the  product  of  the  constant  difference  in  pressure 
f  and  the  increase  of  volume  avt  of  the  gas,  or 

^^ap.,  (179) 


whence  t>  =\-r 


(180) 


or  the  velocity  with  which  a  gas  effuses  through  an  opening 
varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  pressure 
OS  the  two  sides  of  the  opening  and  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  density  of  the  gas. 

From  this  it  follows  that  two  gases  effuse  through  the  same 
opening,  under  the  same  difference  of  pressure,  with  velocities 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  respective  densities.  Bun- 
sen  has  utilized  this  principle  to  compare  the  densities  of  gases 
by  observing  the  time  required  for  the  same  volume  of  the 
various  gases  to  effuse  through  the  same  opening  under  the 
same  difference  of  pressure. 

If  the  pressure  p  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  column  of  the 
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gas  extending  h  cm  above  the  orifice,  equation  (180)  then 
becomea 

*  80.  FloT  of  Iilqulda  through  Tubes.  If  instead  of  a  metal 
tube,  an  elastic  tube  of  rubber  be  attached  to  the  orifice  of  the 
discharging  vessel,  the  efBux  is  the  same  as  that  b;  a  rigid  tube 
of  the  diameter  assumed  by  the  elastic  tube,  go  long  a»  thefiow 
it  uniform.  If,  however,  the  flow  by  any  means  be  made  to 
assume  an  intermittent  or  pulsating  character,  the  discharge 
from  the  elastic  tube  is  notably  larger  than  from  the  rigid  tube. 
The  nature  of  the  discharge  is  also  modified,  in  that  the  stream 
from  the  rigid  tube  reproduces  faithfully  every  feature  of  the 
pulsating  impulse,  while  the  elastic  tube  rapidly  smooths  out 
the  inequalities  of  pressure,  so  that  in  an  elastic  tube  of  sufB- 
eient  length  the  pulsation  disappears  entirely.  This  fact  is  of 
importance  in  explanation  of  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries,  the  coats  of  which  are  extremely  elastic. 

Again,  the  flow  of  liquids  through  tubes  is  much  retarded 
on  account  of  friction,  not  only  among  the  particles  of  the  liquid 
but  between  the  liquid  and  the  walls  of  the  tube.  This  latter 
friction  is  much  the  more  Important  of  the  two,  and  increases 
rapidly  with  the  roughness  of  the  walla  of  the  tube.  The  flow 
of  a  river  is  greatest  at  the  center  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  snr^ 
face  of  the  water,  where  the  effect  of  friction  from  the  bed  and 
banks  is  as  small  as  possible. 

In  a  vertical  tube  the  liquid  column  breaks  into  a  series  of 
liquid  masses  fitting  the  tube  more  or  less  perfectly.  These 
masses  acquire  an  increasing  velocity  in  their  descent  and  act  as 
liquid  pistons  fitting  the  interior  of  the  tube.  A  partial  vacuum 
results  and  the  water  is  forced  into  the  pipe  more  rapidly  on  this 
account.  The  effect  of  this  exhaustion  causes  the  noisy  draught 
with  which  the  last  portions  of  water  leave  a  wash  basin  or  a 
bath  tub,  where  the  waste  pipe  is  long  and  free.  This  action 
of  vertical  waste  pipes  is  also  liable  to  draw  out  the  water  from 
the  siphon  traps,  and  leave  the  way  open  for  the  entrance  of 
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poisoQOOB  sewer  gas.  For  this  reason  all  waste  pipes  from 
basins,  closets,  bath  tubs,  etc.,  are  now  required  to  have  sepo' 
rate  vent  to  the  outside  air. 

This  reduction  of  pressare  by  liquids  in  vertical  tubes  is 
utilized  in  the  Bansen  air  pump,  where  a  vertical  column  of 
water  of  more  than  34  ft  ia  made  to  exhaust  the  air  from  a 
receiver  ;  the  limit  of  the  exhaustion  being  of  course  the  pres- 
sure equal  to  the  vapor  tension  of  water  at  the  existing  tem- 
perature. In  the  Sprengel  pump  the  liquid  is  mercury.  This 
has  two  advantages:  it  requires  a  vertical  column  but  80  in 
long,  and  the  vapor  tension  of  mercury  is  practically  negligible. 

*81.  Flow  In  Pipes  of  Variable  Section.  In  a  tube  of  variable 
cross  section  the  flow  of  liquids  presents  some  interesting 
features.  In  Fig.  46  the 
variation  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  fluid  upon 
the  walls  of  the  tube  is 
shown  by  the  manometer 
tubes.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  in  a  tube  of  variable 
cross  section  running  full 
of  liquid,  the  pressure  is 
greatest  in  the  widest  ' 
part  of  the  tube  and 
least  in  the  narrowest  part.  This  somewhat  surprising  result 
is  easily  explained  by  considering  the  conditions  of  flow  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  tube.  It  is  readily  seen  that  with 
steady  flow  the  velocity  is  greatest  where  the  cross  section 
of  the  stream  is  least,  and  vice  veria.  The  liquid  in  passing 
from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  part  of  the  tube  must,  there- 
fore, undergo  an  acceleration,  since  for  steady  flow  the  same 
volume  must  pass  any  section  in  the  pipe  in  the  same  time. 
To  produce  this  acceleration  the  pressure  on  any  section 
must  be  greater  from  behind;  similarly,  in  passing  from  the 
narrower  to  the  wider  part  of  the  tube,  the  velocity  deereatea, 
or  the  acceleration  is  negative;  hence  the  pressure  is  greater 
from  b^ore  than  from  behind,  so  that  the  pressure  is  greatest 
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in  tbe  widest  part  of  the  tube  and  least  in  tlie  narrowest 
part. 

*82.    Jet  Pump.     The  reduction  of  pressure  within  a  con- 
tracted stream  has  been  applied  in  the  construction  of  many 
useful  pieces  of  apparatus.     In  Fig.  47  is  seen  a 
common  form  of  aspirator  'or  jet  pump  as  used 
in  the  laboratory.     Water  entering  through  the 
_  tube  E,  under  hydrant  pressure,  passes  through 
the  constricted  inoer  tube  at  A,  and  flows  out  at 
D.     Owing  to  the  small  cross  section  of  the 
stream  at  A,  the  velocity  is  very  great,  and  the 
pressure  is  so  much  reduced  that  the  air  from 
the  tube  B  is  drawn  along  through  the  con- 
stricted portion  in  a  torrent  of  small  bubbles 
and  carried  down  the  tube  2>.     With  a  well- 
constructed  pump  of  this  kind,  a  vacuum  of 
about  5  cm  of  mercury  may  be  obtained,  with 
Fia.  47.         water  from  the  city  water   mains.     Obviously 
the  pump  will  work  equally  well  if  the  water  enters  at  By  and 
the  air  through  E. 

This  pump  has  been  adapted  to  numerous  uses.  The  filter 
pump  of  the  laboratory,  the  atomizer  for  spraying  of  per- 
fumes or  medicines,  the  iojector  in  steam  boilers,  and  the  forced 
draught  as  used  on  locomotives  are  all  different  forma  of  this 
apparatus. 


1.  Find  the  veigbt  on  the  bottom  of  &  tank  10  ft  square  and  6  ft  de^ 
vhen  full  of  wat«r.    Find  the  foroe  on  one  aide  of  the  same  tank. 

Atu.  (a)  81,200  pounda.        -^ 
\b)  7800  poonds. 

2.  A  triangular  plate  is  immersed  Tertioallj  in  water,  with  the  rertex 

in  the  surface  of  the  wat«r  and  the  base  horizontal.     The  he^ht  and  baae  of     Ay 
the  triangle  are  each  50  cm.    Find  the  force  on  the  face  of  the  plate. 

Ant.  4088  X  lO*  dynes. 

3.  What  is  the  density  of  a  body  whoso  mass  is  676  g,  if  it  weigh  23S  g  / 
when  immersed  in  a  fluid  whose  density  is  1.91  g  per  cubic  centimeterl 

Am.  2.969  g  per  cm^ 
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4.  A  piwM  of  wood  of  dearity  0.6  g  per  cnbio  centimeter  floats  on 
water.  The  Tolume  of  Uie  wood  is  40  cc.  What  ia  the  volume  of  the 
water  diapUced?  Am.  24  cm*. 

9.  A  bodj  baving  a  density  of  2J5  g  per  cubic  ceutuneter  weighji 
624  g  when  umnersed  in  a  liquid  whose  density  is  0.627  g  per  cubic  centi- 
meter.    What  is  tlie  mass  of  the  body  ?  Aiu.  002.34  g, 

&  If  the  density  of  ice  be  0.0179  g  per  oubia  centimeter,  and  of  sea 
water  be  1.025  g  per  cubic  oentimeter,  what  portion  of  an  iceberg  is  aboTs 
water?  .i>u.  0.104. 

T.  A  piece  of  diver  aad  a  piece  of  gold  ore  are  suspended  from  the  ends 
of  a  balance  beam  having  equal  arms.  The  balance  is  in  equilibrium  when 
the  sUver  b  immersed  in  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.85),  and  the  gold  in  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.6).  If  the  specific  gravities  of  the  gold  and  silver  be  19.3  and  lO.S 
respectively,  find  the  ratio  of  their  masses.  Am.  As  1  to  1.001. 

8.  A  U-tnbo  is  partly  filled  with  water.  How  many  centimeters  of  oil 
having  a  density  of  0.70  g  per  cubic  centimeter  must  be  added  in  order  to 
raise  the  water  in  one  1^  4.5  cm  above  its  first  level?  Am,  11.302  cm. 

9.  Twenty-four  onbic  centimetera  of  gas  at  a  prenure  of  71  cm  of  mer- 
cni7  would  have  what  volume  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm?     Ana.  22.42  cm*. 

10.  A  liter  of  ur  under  normal  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
weighs  1.208  g.  Find  the  weight  of  the  air  iu  a  liter  flask  when  thebnrom- 
eter  stands  at  72  cm,  the  temperature  being  0°  C.  Am.  1J25  g. 

11.  To  what  depth  must  a  diving  bell  150  cm  high  be  immersed  in 
order  iltat  the  water  may  rise  100  cm  within  it?   Barometrio  reading  74  cm. 

..liu.  .20.122  meters. 
13.  A  glass  tube  used  for  sounding  is  SS.1  cm  long  and  open  at  the  lower 
end.  The  inside  is  covered  with  a  soluble  pigment,  and  the  tube  lowered 
to  the  bottom,  iu  sea  water,  density  1.03  g  per  cubic  centimeter.  On  rais- 
ing it  to  the  surface  it  is  found  that  the  wat«r  had  entered  the  tube  to  a 
depth  of  23.3  cm.  Find  the  depth  of  the  sea  water.  Barometric  reading 
74  cm.  Ans.  10.3  meters. 

13.  A  vessel  filled  with  water  has  a  circular  orifice  8  cm  in  diameter, 
20S  cm  vertically  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  the  water  be  main- 
tained at  ito  isitisl  depth,  by  supply  from  without,  calculate  the  theoretical 
discharge  per  minute.  ^n*.  129.65  x  10*  cm*  per  min. 

14.  A  picture  of  mass  4  kilos  is  suspended  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  cord 
fastened  te  two  hooks  and  passing  over  a  smooth  nail.  The  hooks  are 
45  cm  apart  and  the  cord  is  130  cm  long.  Find  the  stretehing  force  in  the 
eord.  Am.  2.U0  kiIo& 
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MOLECULAR  MECHANICS 
CHAPTER  IX 

SURFACE   PHmrOMHITA 

83.  Holecular  Forces.  By  molecular  forces  are  meant  all 
those  forooB  wfaoae  range  of  action  is  confiDed  to  insensible  dis- 
tances; that  is,  to  distances  comparable  to  the  spaces  between  the 
individual  molecules  of  a  solid  or  a  liquid.  Under  this  head  be- 
long the  forces  of  adhesion,  cohesion,  friction,  viscosity,  elasticity, 
capillarity,  and  surface  tension;  andalthough  certain  of  these  have 
been  mentioned  in  previous  topics,  it  seems  proper  to  classify 
them  here  under  the  general  term  molecular  forces. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  forces  are  apt  to  be 
underestimated.  It  is  owing  to  the  action  of  molecular  forces 
that  any  solid  body  is  not  only  kept  from  falling  to  pieces  of  its 
own  weighty  but  is  able  to  resist  the  application  of  enormous 
stress  as  well.  A  clean  glass  tube  cautiously  lowered  to  the 
surface  of  clean  water  exhibits  no  attraction  for  the  water,  and 
causes  no  change  in  its  upper  surface  so  long  as  there  exists  any 
appreciable  distance  between  them.  But  if  the  glass  tube  touch 
the  surface,  the  water  promptly  rune  up  into  the  tube  and  clings  to 
the  outside,  so  that  when  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  a  drop  of  water 
hangs  to  the  lower  end  and  the  force  of  gravitation  la  unable  to 
pull  it  off.  Clearly  we  have  here  to  do  with  forces,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  force  of  gravitation  ia  weak  and  insignificant. 

The  attraction  between  unlike  molecviea,  as  between  those  of 
water  and  glass,  is  called  adhesion;  that  between  like  moleculet, 
as  between  those  of  water  and  water,  is  called  cohenon.  These 
are  in  reality  only  different  names  for  the  same  thing,  viz., 
molecular  attraction,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  attraction  is 
exhibited  only  so  long  as  the  substances  are  in  eontaet;  that  ia, 
lOi 
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it  acts  throagh  insensible  or  molecular  distances.  From  a  study 
of  the  beliavior  of  gases  we  are  led  to  beUeve  that  elasticity  io 
due  to  molecular  forces  and  molecular  motions,  and  that  the  same 
is  equally  true  of  capillarity,  surface  tension  and  viscosity. 

84.  Adhesion  and  Cohesion.  If  two  smooth,  freshly  cut  sur- 
faces of  lead  be  firmly  pressed  together  with  a  slight  twisting 
motion,  they  cling  blether  with  considerable  force,  but  having 
once  been  pulled  apart  they  can  be  made  to  stick  ^aln  only  by 
application  of  sufficient  force  to  bring  the  surfaces  into  close 
contact.  A  pair  of  glass  plates,  if  highly  polished,  plane  and 
free  from  dust,  may  be  pressed  together  so  firmly  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them  without  rupture.  That  this  is  not  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  plates 
cling  together  more  firmly  in  a  vacuum  than  in  the  open  air, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  air  film  between  the  plates. 

The  adhesive  action  of  glue,  cement,  mucilage  and  such  sub- 
stances renders  it  possible  to  unite  two  bodies  so  firmly  that  they 
break  before  separating.  Dissimilar  substances  are  united  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  their  different  rates  of  expansion  or  con- 
traction when  heated  or  cooled.  Thus  it  ia  impossible  to  seal 
an  iron  or  copper  wire  into  a  glass  tube,  since  the  metal  and  the 
glass  have  different  rates  of  expansion ;  platinum,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  certain  alloys  of  nickel  and  iron  may  be  sealed  into 
glass,  since  they  expand  and  contract  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
glass.  For  the  same  reason  different  kinds  of  glass  frequently 
cannot  be  made  to  hold  when  sealed  together. 

Gases  adhere  to  solids  with  great  tenacity.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  free  a  glass  tube  from  the  adhering  film  of  air,  and 
consequently  in  the  making  of  barometers,  thermometers,  and 
vacuum  tubes  of  any  description  the  air  film  is  removed  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass  only  by  repeated  heating  and  pumping. 

The  cohesive  force  of  water  ia  illustrated  by  hanging  a  clean, 
smooth  glass  plate  to  one  arm  of  a  balance  so  that  it  is  horizon- 
tal, and  bringing  under  it  a  jar  of  clean  water.  On  touching 
the  under  side  of  the  plate  to  the  water,  taking  care  to  avoid 
air  bubbles,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  add  a  relatively  large 
weight  to  the  opposite  scale  pan  in  order  to  pull  the  disk  squarel; 

„        „,v.>.OglL- 
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away  from  the  water.  When  the  disk  ia  pulled  away  it  is  foand 
that  the  under  iwface  t«  aet,  thus  showing  tliat  the  attraction 
between  the  solid  and  the  liquid  is  greater  than  that  between 
the  particles  of  the  liquid.  This  ia  true  in  all  cases  where  a  liquid 
VfeU  a  solid. 

If  mercury  be  used  instead  of  water,  it  ia  found  that  a  greater 
force  will  be  needed  to  puU  the  plate  away  from  the  mercury  and 
also  that  the  voider  aide  of  the  plate  is  now  dry.  In  the  latter 
case  we  find  that  the  attraction  between  the  solid  and  the  liquid 
is  leas  than  the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  as 
is  always  the  ease  where  a  liquid  doe*  not  wet  a  solid. 

85.  CaplUaiy  Phenomena.  If  a  solid  be  immersed  in  a 
liquid  which  wets  it,  the  liquid  rises  about  the  sides  of  the 
solid,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  coQcave  upward.  If  the 
solid  be  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  the  liquid  rises  into  the  tube  to  a 
certain  height,  which  varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
and  forms  as  its  upper  surface  in  the  tube  a  meniscus  of  liquid 
with  its  concave  tide  upward.  If  the  liquid  do  not  wet  the  solid, 
it  ia  depressed  about  the  solid,  or  in  case  of  a  tube  it  ia  de- 
pressed to  a  certain  depth,  varying  inversely  as  the  diameter 
of  the  tube,  below  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel,  and  the 

t  surface  of  the  meniscus 
is  convex  upward.  Since 
phenomena  of  this  class 
are  most  clearly  shown  in 
the  case  of  fine,  hairlike 
tubes,  they  are  called  cap. 
illary  phenomena,  from 
capillus,  a  hair.  Fig.  48 
shows  the  action  when 
clean  glass  tubes  are 
>,  immersed  in  water  and 

^  Flo.  48.  .      , 

mercury  respectively. 

The  principal  facts  concerning  capillary  phenomena  are 
briefly  these : 

(a)  In  tubes  of  less  than  2  mm  in  diameter  the  elevation  or 
depression  varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 
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(by  The  elevation  or  depressioQ  is  indepeadent  of  the  prea- 
Bnre  to  whlcli  the  liquid  ia  subjected,  and  also  independent  of 
the  thickness  of  the  tube. 

(e)  An  inereoMe  in  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  cautea  a 
decrease  in  the  eleTation  or  depression  of  the  capillary  column. 

(d)  The  elevation  or  depression  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  liquid  and  tube  in  contact.  Clean  water  on  clean  glass 
gives  an  elevation  greater  than  that  of  any  other  liquid,  while 
pure  water  in  a  steel  tube  or  against  a  silver  plate  gives  neither 
elevation  nor  depression. 

Examples  of  capillary  action  are  seen  in  the  action  of  blotting 
paper  absorbing  ink,  in  the  lamp  wick  supplying  the  flsme  with 
oil,  and  in  the  swelling  of  a  tub  or  barrel  If  filled  with  water 
when  about  to  fall  to  staves.  A  cotton  or  hemp  rope,  if  wetted, 
absorbs  water,  increases  in  diameter  and  diminishes  in  length  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  rope  rises  through  an 
interval  of  from  2°  to  10°  G.  Workmen  drive  wedges  of  dry 
wood  tightly  into  holes  or.  slits  cut  in  large  stones  and  then 
wet  the  ends  of  the  wedges.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
wedge  is  sufficient  to  burst  the  stone. 

Besides  the  capillarity  of  liquids  there  seems  to  be  an  analo- 
gous phenomenon  in  the  case  of  metals.  Joseph  Henry  dis- 
covered that  mercury  would  siphon  through  a  bar  of  lead  as 
water  through  a  towel,  and  silver  has  been  shown  to  pass  into 
the  pores  of  copper  when  the  two  metals  are  heated. 

*86.  Molecular  Range.  In  accordance  with  the  assumption 
that  molecular  forces  are  exerted  over  insensible  or  molecular 
distances,  it  follows  that  each  individual  molecule  becomes  a 
center  from  which  it  exerts  it6  molecular  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions over  the  number  of  molecules  included  in  its  sphere  of 
influence.  Let  the  radius  of  this  sphere  be  e ;  then  t  denotes 
the  limit  beyond  which  the  molecule  neither  influences  nor  is 
influenced  by  its  neighbors.  Within  this  sphere,  however,  it 
is  attraoted  equally  on  all  sides  and  hence  remains  in  equi- 
librinm. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  this  quantity  e,  Quincke 
employed  a  glass  plate  ([Fig.  49),  one  half  of  which  was  coated 
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witli  a  wedge-shaped  Isyer,  AO,  of  pare  silTer,  On  inserting 
the  plate  in  water,  with  the  silver  film  vertical  (Fig.  60),  the 
water  rose  against  the  glass  ahove  the  level  of  the  water  ia  the 
dish  to  a  definite  height  indicated  b;  D. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  silver  film  0,  the 
elevation  gradually  fell  away  with  in- 
creasing thickness  of  the  silver,  until  at  a 
point  B,  where  the  thickness  reached  a  value  of  0.000005  cm, 
the  angle  of  contact  became  90°  and  the  capillary  effect  disap- 
peared entirely.  At  this  point  the  mole- 
cules of  the  glass  ceased  to  influence  the 
molecules  of  water  through  the  silver, 
hence  the  value  of  t,  the  molecular  ran<rn. 
is  commonly  given  as  0.000005  cm. 

Recent  investigations  by  Chambe: 
show  that  this  value  is  much  too  large,  1 
that  the  true  value  of  <  is  0.0000001£  „_. 
67.  Surface  Tension.  It  has  been' shown 
that  within  the  limiting  distance  e  the  molecules  attract  their 
neighbors  and  are  attracted  by  Uiem,  and  that  a  molecule  situ- 
ated in  the  body  of  a  liquid  will  be  in  equilibrium  by  virtue  of 
the  equal  attractions  on  all  sides.  Consider  now  a  molecule 
nearer  the  surface  of  a  liquid  than  the  molecular  range  e.  In  this 
_  case  the  horizontal  attractions  will  be 

equal  in  all  directions,  but  the  vertical 
attractions  are  unequal ;  the  resultant 
being  an  unbalanced  component  toward 
the  interior  of  the  liquid.  At  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  this  resultant  force, 
normal  to  the  surface,  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum, and  the  mass  of  the  liquid  (Fig. 
61)  behaves  as  if  surrounded  by  an 
elastic  bag  under  stress,  tending  to  contract  indefinitely  and 
compress  the  liquid  into  as  small  a  volume  as  possible.  This  is 
due  to  what  is  known  as  mttface  tention. 

The  surface  of  a  liquid  is  therefore  a  seat  of  potential  energy, 
since  in  order  to  force  a  molecule  from  the  interior  of  the  Uguid 
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out  into  the  surface  film,  work  must  be  doue  in  moving  the 
molecule  tlirough  the  distance  e  againat  the  forces  tending  to 
draw  it  back  into  the  interior.  An  increase  in  the  area  of  the 
surface  film,  therefore,  means  an  increase  in  its  potential  energy, 
and  since  potential  energy  always  tends  to  become  a  minimum, 
it  follows  that  if  a  liquid  mass  be  freed  from  the  action  of  other 
forces,  it  will  assume  a  form  sucb  that  its  surface  will  be  a  mini- 
mum, and  its  volume  a  maximum ;  that  is,  it  will  assume  the 
form  of  a  sphere.  This  condition  is  readily  realized  by  placing 
drops  of  olive  oil  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same 
density  as  the  oil.  The  drops  are  thus  freed  from  the  action  of 
gravity  aad  float  as  spherical  globules  in  a  medium  of  their 
own  density.  If  by  any  device  the  globule  be  prevented  from 
assuming  a  spherical  form,  it  will  still  take  a  form  present- 
ing the  minimum  area  confflsteot  with  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  it. 

Surface  tension  is  exemplified  in  the  shape  of  the  dewdrop, 
in  the  f oima  of  falling  drops  of  liquid,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  shot,  where  molten  lead,  poured  through  a  fine  sieve  at  the 
top  of  a  high  tower,  is  broken  up  into  small  globules  which 
harden  as  they  faU  through  the  air,  and  are  caught  in  a  tank  of 
water  beneath. 

Again,  small  heavy  bodies  that  are  not  wetted  by  a  liquid 
may  be  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  float  upon  the 
surface  film.  Thus  needles  may  be  made  to  float  upon  water, 
ao  tot^  at  thefim  it  not  broken,  in  which  case  they  sink  at  ouoe. 
The  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  small  insects 
which  run  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  their  slight  weight 
being  insufficient  to  break  through  the  surface  film. 

88.  Experiments  on  Surface  Tension.  If  two  small  pieces  of 
wood  be  floated  near  each  other  upon  the  surface  of  clean  water 
and  a  drop  of  oil  be  touched  to  the  water  between  them,  they 
fly  apart  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  though  drawn  by  a  spring. 
The  addition  of  the  oil  reduces  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid 
film  at  that  point,  and  the  water  film  tears  apart. 

If  a  plate  of  clean  glass  be  wetted  with  clean  water,  the  water 
will  spread  out  into  a  thin  layer  over  the  entire  plate.    If  the 
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plate  be  not  absolutely  clean,  the  vater  will  gather  up  into 
irregular  masses  with  rounded  edges.  If  now  a  drop  of  alcohol 
be  touched  to  the  water  layer,  the  water  film  will  be  seen  to 
break  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  gradually  draw  away  from 
the  alcohol  drop,  leaTiug  a  dry  space  on  the  plate  around  that 
point. 

If  a  ring  of  stiff  wire  (Fig.  52)  be  dipped  into  a  soap  aolu.- 

tion  and  withdrawn,  a  film  of  the  solution  will  adhere  to  it  for 

several  minutes.     In  this  film, 

which  ia  really  two  filnu  placed 

back  to  back,  may  be  seen  the 

motion  of  the  liquid  particles 

seeking  new  positions  as  the 

tension  in  the  film  changes. 

If  we  drop  a  loop  of  silk  thread 

apon  this  film,  it  floats  about 

freely  upon  it ;  if  the  film  in- 

Pjg  „  side  the  loop  be  broken  by 

touching  it  with  a  hot  wire, 

the  loop  suddenly  fiies  out  into  a  circular  form,  showing  that 

the  tension  in  the  film  ia  equal  in  all  directions.     This  circular 

loop  still  floats  freely  in  the  film,  and  behaves  like  an  elastic 

hoop  of  steel. 

If  small  pieces  of  clean  gum  camphor  be  thrown  upon  the 
surface  of  clean  water,  the  little  particles  begin  a  most  lively 
and  erratic  motion.  Each  little  piece  spins  with  great  vigor 
and  at  the  same  time  sweeps  over  the  surface,  the  larger  ones 
gathering  in  the  smaller  ones.  The  gum  camphor  dissolves 
slowly  in  cold  water,  and  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  film 
is  thereby  weakened.  The  spin  is  due  to  unequal  dissolving  on 
the  surface  of  the  camphor  particle.  If  the  water  be  warmed, 
it  spins  faster ;  if  the  surface  be  touched  with  a  trace  of  oil, 
the  motion  censes  instantly. 

If  several  small,  clean,  wood  or  paraffin  balls  be  thrown  upon 
clean  water,  they  seem  to  attract  each  other  and  collect  into  a 
little  cluster.  If  a  number  of  similar  balls  be  smoked  with 
lampblack  and  then  placed  in  the  same  dish,  they  also  attract 
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each  other,  but  the  clean  balls  and  the  em'oked  balls  Beam  to 
avoid  each  other, 

A  small  cylinder  of  fine  wire  gauze,  if  immersed  in  watei 
and  lifted  out  in  a  horizontal  position,  retains  the  water  in  it 
and  may  be  carried  about  the  room.  On  breaking  the  water 
film  at  one  point  in  the  gauze  by  blowing  upon  it,  the  water 
begins  to  run  out.  The  fiow  may  be  checked  by  shaking  the 
water  so  as  to  restore  the  film,  thus  preventing  the  entrance  of 
the  air. 

89.  Heasnrement  of  Sarfsce  Tension.  If  a  liquid  exist  in 
the  form  of  a  free  film,  then  the  two  sides  of  the  film  exhibit 
surface  tension  in  like  degree  and  the  film  tends  to  contract 
indefinitely  unless  prevented  by  the  application  of  an  external 
force.  If  such  a  film  he  formed  by  dipping  a  rectangular 
frame  of  fine  wire  into  a  liquid  and  carefully  raising  it  so  as  to 
keep  its  two  sides  vertical,  the  film  tends  to  contract  and  draw 
the  frame  back  into  the  liquid  unless  this  contractile  force  be 
balanced  by  an  external  force.  This  affords  a  means  of  meas- 
uring surface  tension. 

If  now  frames  of  different  width  be  taken  and  the  forces 
needed  to  keep  the  frames  in  equilibrium  he  determined  in 
each  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  force  is  always  jproportimal 
to  the  width  of  the  double  film.  Let  I  represent  the  width  of  the 
frame,  then  the  contractile  force  of  the  film  is 

F=Tx2l  (182) 

where  T  is  a  constant  for  any  given  liquid  and  is  called  the 
turface  tension  or  the  capillary  eonttant  of  the  liquid.*  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  surface  tension,  the  term  teruion  is 
osed  in  the  sense  of  force  per  unU  Ungth  rather  than  force  per 
wi^  area  as  usual.  The  unit  of  surface  tension  is  one  dyne 
per  centimet«r. 

The  foUowii^  table  shows  the  value  of  the  surface  tension 
in  dynes  per  unit  width  of  film,  for  the  various  substances 
mentioned.    The  valnes  are  mostly  those  given  by  Quincke. 
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Tablb  V 

SuBFAcr  Tknsioms  of  Vabiods  Scbstamces 

Mercury  ogaiost  air 5S6.0 

Water  ^uust  air 81.0 

Olive  oil  against  air 80.0 

Alcohol  against  air 25.6 

Mercury  against  water 418.0 

Olire  oil  agtunst  water 20.S 

Turpentine  against  water 11.0 

90.  Capillary  Action  as  Related  to  Surface  Tension.    Let  a  tube 
of  radius  r  (Fig.  53)  be  inserted  in  a  liquid 

j(r    F        of  density  d.     Let  the  mean  elevation  of  the 

\  I  /  liquid  he  h,  and  the  angle  of  contact  with 

\]  /  the  tube  be  a.     Then  the  vertical  component 

Ay_^ •       of  the  force  due  to  surface  tension  Tmust  be 

^  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid  column 

of  height  A. 

The  width  of  the  film  around  the  tube  ia 
2  wr  cm,  and  the  total  force  in  the  direction 
indicated  is  2  wrT;  the  vertical  component  is 
27rrrco8a. 
Fio,  to.  The  weight  of   the  liquid    supported  is 

wr^Kdg ;  hence  for  equilibrium  we  have 

•7n^)idg=:2irrTaoaa  (183) 

whence 

A  =  l^cos«  (184) 

rag 

For  clean  water  on  clean  glass,  the  angle  of  contact  is  ap- 
proximately zero,  and 

i.^  (186) 

For  mercury,  «  is  about  1S2° ;  h  is  negative,  and  the  surface 
ia  depressed. 

When  we  consider  that  the  surface  tension  T  deereatet  with 
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tnereeue  of  temperature,  it  is  eeeti  that  the  abore  formula 
accounts  for  the  inverse  relation  between  capillary  action  and 
temperature. 

For  the  elevation  between  two  parallel  platea  distant  u  from 
each  other  the  computation  ia  similar  to  that  above.  The 
elevation  or  depression  ia 

j^^2rcos«  ^jggj 

vdg 
or  one  half  as  great  as  for  a  tube  of  diameter  u. 

If   two  plates  be   joined   at  one  edge   and  inserted  in   the 
water,  the  liquid  rises  high  along  the  line  of 
contact   and   falls   off  as   the   platea  separate. 
The  upper  line  of  the  fluid  takes  the  form  of  an 
hyperbola,  as  shown  in  Pig.  54. 

91.  Angles  of  Contact  From  the  table  in 
Art.  89,  it  is  seen  that  there  exists  at  the  sur- 
face of  separation  between  a  liquid  and  a  gas, 
or  between  two  liquids,  a  surface  stress  or  sur- 
face tension  which  is  a  constant  for  the  same 
substances.  Thus  there  exists  in  the  surface  film  of  olive 
oil  in  contact  with  air,  a  surface  tension  of  S6.9  dynes  per  centi- 
meter width  of  the  film,  while  for  water  and  air  the  surface 
tension  is  81  dynes  per  centimeter  width.  If  now  a  liquid  be 
brought  into  contact  with  a  second  liquid  in  the  presence  of  air, 
then  for  equilibrium,  the  three  surface  tensions  should  form  a 
triangle  of  forces,  and  theoretically  the 
angles  between  the  forces  should  be 
constant.  If,  however,  one  of  the  forces 
should  chance  to  be  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  other  two,  then  clearly  no 
triangle  is  possible,  and  the  system  can- 
not come  to  equilibrium. 
Thus  in  Fig.  55  is  shown  a  drop  of  oil  placed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  clean  water.  Then  at  any  point  upon  the  length  I  of 
the  horizontal  edge  of  the  drop  there  are  acting  the  three 
forces,  aTJ  between  the  air  and  the  water,  „FJ  between  the  ail 
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and  oil,  and  ^TJ  between  the  oil  and  water,  directed  in  each 
case  as  indioated  hy  tlie  arrows.     But  from  the  table 

^T^  =  81     djnes  per  centimeter  width 
,T,  =*  36.9  dynes  per  centimeter  width 
gS^  =  20.6  dynes  per  centimetei'  width 
hence 

,r,>„r„  +  .7;  (i87) 

This  shows  that  when  a  drop  of  oil  is  placed  npon  clean 
water,  the  surface  tension  between  air  and  water  is  bo  great  as 
to  overbalance  the  other  two  surface  tensions  combined,  and 
the  oil  is  dragged  out  in  all  directions,  forming  a  film  of  in- 
finitesimal thickneBS  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  water. 

If  a  liquid  meet  a  sohd  in  the  presence  of  air,  it  will  in 
general  meet  it  in  a  definite  angle  which  is  constant  for  the 
two  sabstances.  This  angle  is  called  the  at^le  of  contact,  and 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substances  in  question.  For 
pure  water  on  clean  glass  the  angle  of  contact  is  approximately 
zero.  For  pure  water  on  clean  steel  or  clean  silver  the  angle 
of  contact  is  about  90°.  For  clean  mercury  against  clean  glass 
it  is  about  132°. 

*92.  Behavior  of  Films.  If  a  film  of  soap  solution  be  made 
to  assume  a  curved  form,  there  will  always  result  a  normal 
pressure  directed  towards  the  concave  side.  It  may  be  shown 
mathematically  that  for  a  single  cylindrical  film,  of  radius  R, 
and  surface  tension  T,  the  noi-mal  pressure  toward  the  curved 
side  is  given  by  the  equation 

i-=|  ass) 

la  words  this  equation  says  that  the  normal  pressure  in  a 
curved  film  is  directly  proportional  to  the  surface  tension  T 
and  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  film  if.  In  general  the  cur- 
vature of  any  surface  at  any  point  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  two  radii  of  curvature,  the  planes  of  curvature  being  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.     If  if,  and  R^  be  these  radii,  then 
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the  nonnal  pressure  of  any  curred  filni  is  the  sum  of  that  due 
to  each  cutvature  separately,  or 


Ki-i) 


(ib'O 


In  a  soap  bubble  the  two  radii  are  equal,  and  there  are  also 
two  films  back  to  back,  hence  the  normal  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  air  enclosed  in  a  bubble  is 

i>=4|  (19«) 

If  the  film  ia  free  to  the  lur  on  both  sides,  the  normal  pres- 
sure must  be  zero.     In  a  curved  film  this  is  possible  only  if 


\Si'*'mJ 


(191) 
This  means  that 


J!, Ji,  (192) 

or  that  the  radii  are  equal  and  on  opposite  sidea  of  the  film ; 
that  is,  the  film  is  saddle-shaped. 

Again,  since  this  normal  pressure  is  directed  toward  the  con- 
cave side  and  varies  inversely  as  the  radius,  we  are  able  to 
understand  the  motion  of  drops  of  water  and  of  mercury  in 
conical  tubes.  The  water  will  move  toward  the  smaller  end  of 
the  tube ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  normal  pres- 
aore.  For  the  same  reason,  the  mercury  globule  will  move 
toward  the  lai^r  end  of  the  tube. 

If  stout  wire  frames,  representing  the  outlines  of  geometrical 
figures,  be  dipped  into  soap  solution,  a  large  number  of  curious 
and  beautiful  film  figures  result.  Whenever  three  such  film 
surfaces  meet  along  a  line,  the  included  angles  will  each  be 
120°,  since  the  three  forces  are  all  equal. 
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CHAPTER  X 
SOLUTION  AND  DIFFUSION 

93.  Solation.  Cloael?  allied  to  the  pheoomeaa  of  capillarity 
and  surface  teoston  are  the  phenomena  of  solution.  Ostwald 
defines  solutions  as  "  homogeneous  mixtures  which  cannot  he 
Beparated  into  their  constituent  parts  by  mechanical  means." 
Gases  have  unlimited  power  of  solution.  One  gas  dissolves  in 
another  in  all  proportions  so  long  as  they  do  not  unite  chemi- 
cally, and  the  homogeneous  mixture  manifests  the  sum  of  the 
properties  of  the  two  constituents. 

Liquids  dissolve  gases  without  exception,  although  the  readi- 
ness  with  which  sueh  solution  occurs  varies  greatly  with  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  substances.  In  a  true  solution  of 
a  gas  in  a  liquid,  the  gas  may  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
liquid  by  diminishing  the  pressure  or  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture, and  in  such  solutions  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  by  a 
given  mass  of  liquid  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which 
the  gas  is  subjected.  Examples  of  this  sort  of  solution  are 
found  in  solutions  of  carbon  dioxide,  of  air,  or  of  ammonia  gas 
in  water.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  in  water,  the  dissolved  gas  is  not  entirely  removed  from  the 
liquid,  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  chemical  change  has  resulted. 

The  solution  of  one  liquid  in  another  occurs  in  many  cases, 
hut  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  substances.  Here  also 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  solution.  Thus  some  liquids, 
as  alcohol  and  water,  dissolve  in  all  proportions,  forming  a  ho- 
mogeneous  mixture.  Ether  and  water,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
solve in  each  other,  but  in  limited  proportions.  Thus  water  will 
dissolve  about  ten  per  cent  of  ether,  but  if  more  ether  be  added, 
the  excess  remains  undissolved.  Ether  will  dissolve  about  three 
116 
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per  cent  of  water,  but  beyond  this  the  water  remains  separate 
from  the  ether. 

A  third  division  contains  those  liquids  that  do  not  dissolve 
in  each  other  at  all.  This  is  a  relatively  small  number,  since 
even  those  liquids  that  seem  insoluble  yet  leave  traces  in  the 
solvent.  Thus  the  fact  that  water  when  shaken  with  the  vola- 
tile oils  retains  the  characteristic  odor  of  those  oils  seems  to 
show  that  even  here  solution  has  occurred  in  slight  degree. 

Again,  mixtures  of  insoluble  liquids,  as  water  and  the  fixed 
oils,  may  be  made  by  the  addition  of  some  such  substance  as 
gum  acacia  or  gum  tragacanth,  in  which  the  oils  are  broken  up 
into  exceedingly  small  globules  that  float  in  the  water.  Such 
mixtures  are  called  emidsiont.  Milk  is  a  natural  emulsion. 
Some  emulsions  separate  on  standing  or  when  subjected  to 
mechanical  action,  as  seen  in  the  separation  of  cream  from  milk. 

94.  Solution  of  Solids.  Many  solids  when  immersed  in  a 
liquid  gradually  disappear  and  form  a  new  homogeneous  liq- 
uid. The  solid  is  said  to  dissolve  in  the  liquid,  and  the  new 
liquid  is  called  the  solution.  A  liquid  that  dissolves  a  solid  is 
called  the  tolvent.  Many  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  The  quan- 
tity of  a  substance  in  solution  may  vary  from  zero  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit,  beyond  which  the  solution  has  no  further  action  upon 
the  substance  in  question.  Such  a  solution  is  said  to  be  tatur- 
aied.  The  amount  of  a  solid  that  may  he  dissolved  in  any 
solvent  varies  with  the  temperature.  If  the  temperature  of  a 
saturated  solution  in  contact  with  its  salt  be  changed,  either 
some  of  the  dissolved  solid  separates  out  or  more  of  the  undis- 
solved solid  goes  into  solution.  Generally  a  solvent  will  dis- 
solve more  of  a  solid  when  hot  than  when  cold  although  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Thus  the  solubility  of  sodium  sul- 
phate inereaset  with  the  temperature  up  to  33°  C,  but  beyond 
that  temperature  its  solubility  decreaBei. 

If  a  solution,  either  by  evaporation  or  reduction  of  temper- 
ature, be  made  to  contain  more  than  its  normal  quantity  of  a 
solid,  it  is  said  to  be  tapertaturated.  If  a  particle  of  the  undis- 
solved sohd  be  dropped  into  the  supersaturated  solution,  the  ex- 
cess of  solid  in  the  solution  crystallizes  out  at  once  (Art.  196). 
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95.  Free  DUhislon  of  Gaaes.  Dalton'a  Law.  Let  a  tall 
glass  jar  be  iuverted  and  filled  by  upward  displacement  with 
illumiDating  gas,  and  placed  upon  a  similar  jar  filled  with  air, 
with  the  months  of  the  jars  together.  We  shall  thus  have  the 
two  jars  filled  with  separate  gases,  and  since  the  lighter  gas  is 
on  top,  no  mingling  of  the  gasea  can  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  gravity.  If  now  the  jars  be  left  in  position  for  a  quarter  ot 
an  hour,  we  shall  find,  on  testing  the  contents  with  a  lighted 
splinter,  that  there  is  an  explosive  mixture  of  illuminating  gas 
and  air  in  each  jar.  This  illustrates  diffusion  of  gases,  and  this 
result  can  be  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  molecules 
of  the  gases  are  in  motion  and  that  they  have  therefore  wandered 
through  the  entire  space,  the  heavier  gas  rising  into  the  upper 
jar  and  the  lighter  gas  descending  into  the  lower  jar. 

After  the  gases  are  uniformly  diffused  it  will  be  found  that 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  pressures 
exerted  by  its  constituent  parts.  Thus  if  we  allow  10  volumes 
of  iUuminating  gas  and  15  volumes  of  air  each  at  atmospheric 
pressure  p  to  diffuse  uniformly,  without  change  of  temperature, 
through  a  space  of  25  volumes,  then,  according  to  Boyle's  law, 
the  air  would  exert  a  pressures  of  15^/25,  and  the  gas  10^/25, 
and  their  combined  pressure  would  equal  that  of  the  atmosphere 
outside.  This  important  relation  was  first  established  by  Dalton 
and  is  known  as  Dalton't  law.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
A  mixture  of  two  or  more  gate*  having  no  chemical  action  upon 
each  other  exertt  a  pretture  equal  to  the  turn  of  the  preesuret 
which  would  be  exerted  by  each  of  the  constituent  gatei  aeparately 
\f  allowed  to  Jill  the  containing  veisel  alone  at  the  given  temperature. 

It  thus  appears  that  each  gas  behaves  as  if  do  other  gas 
were  present,  the  only  effect  being  a  slightly  diminished  rate  of 
diffusion,  owing  to  the  mutual  molecular  collisions.  In  general, 
the  properties  of  such  a  mixture  are  found  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
properties  of  the  variona  gases  composing  the  mixture. 

96.  DiffuBion  of  Gasea  throngh  Porons  Partitions.  Atmolysis. 
A  tube.  Fig.  56,  is  partly  filled  with  water,  and  the  right  arm 
closed  with  a  porous  cup.  Over  the  porous  cup  is  lowered 
an  inverted  beaker  filled  with  hydrogen  or  illuminating  gas. 
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The  water  sinks  in  the  right  arm  and  rises  in  the  left,  showing 
an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  cup.  After  the  beaker  has  re- 
mained in  position  for  a  minute  or  two,  suddenly  remove  it. 
The  water  now  mec  in  the  right-hand  tube  and  is  depreued  in 
the  left.  The  explanation  of  these  two  ezperlmeiits  is  very 
simple.  In  the  first,  the  lighter  illuminating  gas  diffuses  m- 
vtard  more  rapidly  than  the  air  diffuses  ouUeard,  and  an  increase 
of  pressure  in  the  cup  results.  In  the  second  case  the  gas  now 
inside  the  cup,  being  lighter  than  the  air  out- 
side, diffuses  outward  more  rapidly  than  the  air 
diffuses  invard,  causing  a  reduction  of  pressure 
in  the  cup. 

The  differences  in  rates  of  diffusion  for  differ- 
ent gases  have  been  utilized  for  separating  a 
gaseous  mixture  into  its  constituent  parts. 
Thus  if  we  pass  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  through  a  porous  tube  made 
from  the  stems  of  clay  tobacco  pipes,  and  main- 
tiun  a  vacuum  about  the  outside  of  the  tube,  we 
shall  find  that  the  hydrogen,  being  the  lightest, 
will  diffuse  moat  rapidly  through  the  walls  of 
the  tube,  leaving  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  be- 
hind. Of  course  some  nitrogen  and  some  oxy- 
gen escape  also,  but  the  mixture  transmitted  by  the  tube  is 
relatively  richer  in  the  heavier  constituents,  as  indicated  by 
equation  (180).  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay  were  able  by  this 
means  to  separate  at^n  from  atmospheric  nitrogen.  This 
process  of  separation  of  gasea  was  first  used  by  Graham,  and 
was  called  by  him  atmolysit. 

97.  Dlffoslon  of  Gases  through  India  Rubber,  and  through 
Red-hot  Metals.  In  1881  Mitchell  observed  that  toy  balloons 
made  of  india  rubber  oollapsed  much  sooner  when  inflated  with 
carbonic  acid  than  when  filled  with  sir  or  even  with  hydrogen. 
Graham,  who  studied  the  phenomenon,  found  that  while  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  would  pass  through  a  sheet  of  india  rubber 
in  a  given  time,  2.56  volumes  of  oxygen,  5.5  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen and  18.58  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  would  pass  through  in 
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the  same  time.  Also  the  speed  with  which  gases  pass  through 
rubber  increases  very  rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature. 

These  remarkable  facts  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  in  any 
intimate  way  with  the  transmission  of  gases  through  porous 
partitions.  No  simple  i-elation  connects  the  densities  of  the 
gases  with  their  speeds  of  diSusion,  as  in  the  case  of  porous 
septa,  and  the  process  of  transmission  appears  to  be  an  entirely 
different  one.  The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  rubber  is  capable  of  absorbing  and  retaining  certain  amounts 
of  the  various  gases  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  the  amounts 
increasii^  rapidly  as  the  pressure  increases.  After  the  surface 
layer  of  the  rubber  has  become  saturated,  as  it  were,  with  the 
gas  in  question,  this  condition  is  then  passed  on  from  layer  to 
layer  of  the  rubber,  until  the  outside  layer  is  reached.  Here, 
since  the  pressure  is  less,  the  robber  is  unable  to  retain  all  the 
absorbed  gas,  and  some  of  it  escapes  into  the  adjacent  space. 

Red-hot  metals  transmit  gases  with  great  facility.  The 
poisonous  carbon  monoxide  passes  freely  through  cast  iron 
at  red  heat,  and  from  the  red-hot  cast  iron  coal  stove  this 
deadly  gas  leaks  into  the  room  almost  as  water  from  a  sieve. 
Hydrogen  diffuses  through  a  red-hot  platinum  tube,  whose 
walls  are  1.1  mm  thick,  at  the  rate  of  490  cc  per  minute  for 
every  B^are  centimeter  of  turface.  Silver  at  high  temperatures 
transmits  oxygen  readily.  A  glowing  tube  of  palladium, 
through  which  is  carried  a  mixture  of  CO,  and  H,  separates 
these  gases  completely,  the  hydrogen  being  transmitted  and 
the  carbon  monoxide  being  retained.  It  thus  appears  that 
glowing  platinum  and  palladium  act  as  "semi-permeable  mem- 
branes "  for  certain  gases,  just  as  certain  solid  substances  do 
for  liquids,  in  that  they  allow  some  substances  to  pass  freely 
and  refuse  transmission  to  others.  This  peculiarity  is  of  great 
importance  in  osmotic  phenomena,  as  we  shall  see  later.  In  all 
cases  of  such  transmission  through  rubber  or  glowing  metals, 
we  seem  to  have  to  do  with  a  species  of  solution  of  the  gas  on 
the  one  side  of  the  partition,  and  of  evaporation  of  the  gas  from 
the  other  side.  The  same  process  seems  to  account  for  similar 
behavior  in  the  case  of  gases  and  liquid  films. 
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98.  Free  DUFnsloa  of  Liquids.  If  two  liqaids  that  do  not 
react  cliemioaily  upou  etich  other  be  left  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  will  of  themBclveB  begin  to  mingle  at  once,  and 
continue  until  they  form  one  homogeneous  liquid  throughout. 
Thus,  if  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  a  amaU  jar,  and  carefully  covered  with  distilled  water,  so  the 
line  of  separation  is  well  defined,  and  the  jar  be  left  undis- 
turbed for  a  few  days,  we  shall  see  that  the  blue  color  of  the 
copper  sulphate  has  risen  into  t)ie  clear  water  above,  and  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  no  longer  sharp  between  the  liquids. 
The  color  of  the  copper  salt  at  the  bottom  has  also  become 
slightly  less  dense  than  at  first,  and  the  two  liqaids  seem  tend- 
ing toward  a  unifoi'm  color. 

This  process  is  called  <Ii^unf>n,  and  while  resetnbling  the 
related  phenomenon  in  gases,  its  progress  in  liquids  is  exceed- 
ingly slow.  For  example,  if  the  jar  containing  the  copper  sul- 
phate in  the  above  example  be  made  a  meter  high,  the  lower 
half  filled  with  the  solution  and  upper  half  containing  pure 
water,  it  would  take  more  than  ten  years  for  the  solution  to 
assume  a  uniform  color  throughout.  If  the  jar  were  one  centi- 
meter high,  it  would  require  about  ten  hours,  tlie  time  for  uni- 
form diffusion  varying  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  liquid 
column. 

The  speed  at  which  a  given  solution  will  diffuse  through  the 
pure  solvent  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  salt  and  of  the  sol- 
vent, upon  the  temperature,  and  to  a  slight  degree  upon  the 
strength  of  the  solution.  From  extended  experiments  it  has 
been  found  that  those  salts  having  the  highest  electrical  con- 
ductivity have  also  the  highest  velocity  of  diffusion. 

99.  Difhtsion  through  Membraaes.  Osmosig,  Crystalloids  and 
Colloids.  As  we  have  seen,  if  two  solutions  of  different  strength 
be  brought  into  contact,  a  condition  of  equilibrium  cannot,  in 
general,  be  maintained.  A  movement  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance sets  in  from  the  coneentrcded  to  the  dilvte  solution,  and 
continues  until  it  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 
liquid.  If,  however,  we  enclose  the  solution  in  a  vessel  fitted 
with  a  manometer  tube,  and  provided  with  a  bottom  of  some 
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porous  aubstance,  as  parchment  or  animal  membranfl,  and  im- 
mei-Be  the  whole  in  pure  water,  the  process  is  very  different. 

The  porous  membrane  does  not  allow  as  easy  trajismlssion  to 
the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance  as  to  the  molecules 
of  the  solvent.  As  a  result,  the  solvent  crowds  in  through  the 
membrane  and  creates  an  internal  pressure,  as  shown  by  the 
rise  of  liquid  in  the  manometer.  This  crowding  in  of  the  sol- 
vent continues  untU  the  pressure  reaches  a  definite  valne, 
depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  solution.  After  this,  the 
tendency  of  the  molecules  of  the  solvent  to  enter  the  cell  seems 
to  be  balanced  by  the  internal  pressnra,  and  equilibrium  ensues. 
This  unequal  diffusion  through  porous  septa  is  called  otmo- 
ft>,  and  the  membrane  is  termed  a  aemi-permeahle  Tnemhrane,  if 
it  completely  prevents  the  passage  of  the  dissolved  substance. 
The  limiting  pressure  beyond  which  no  more  of  the  solvent 
enters  the  cell,  is  called  the  oimotic  pregmire  for  the  substance* 
at  that  temperature  and  for  that  coiteentration. 

The  phenomenon  may  bo  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. A  conical  veesel  attached  to  a  long  tube  is  closed  at  its 
larger  end  by  a  piece  of  bladder  or  parchment 
firmly  tied  on.  When  the  vessel  is  filled 
■with  sugar  solution  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube,  and  immersed  in  a  vessel  oontwning 
water,  as  shown  in  Fig.  57,  the  liquid  in  the 
tube  rises  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
level  of  the  water  In  the  outer  vessel. 

Through  the  experiments  of  Pfeffer  it  was 
discovered  that  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  attaching  the  tube  to  a  closed  clay 
cell,  the  pores  of  which  are  filled  with  a  pre- 
cipitate of  copper  ferrooyanide.  The  precip. 
itate  is  pervious  to  water  but  impervious  tt 
the  dissolved  substance.  With  such  a  <xl\ 
filled  with  a  8.3  per  cent  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrate,  Pfeffer  obtained  an  osmotii 
pressure  of  436.8  cm  of  mercury,  or  more  than  5.7  tOmotpherei. 
Those   substances   which  pass  through  animal   membranes 
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moat  raadilj,  such  as  mineral  aoids  and  neutral  salts,  are  gener- 
ally known  in  the  crystalline  form  and  hence  hare  been  called 
erj/ttaUoidi.  Substances  like  gums,  tannin,  albumen,  starch,  etc., 
-which  are  amorphous  in  character  and  do  not  pass  through  so 
readily  are  called  colloid*.  The  effects  of  crystalloids  when  di»> 
solved  in  water  are  very  marked  in  the  changes  produced  in  the 
properties  of  the  solvent.  Thus  any  crystalloid  dissolved  in  water 
diminahet  it*  vapor  pretture,  lower*  it*  freezing  point  and  rai*et 
it*  boUing  potnt.  Colloids,  on  the  other  hand,  when  dissolved  in 
water  produce  scarcely  any  such  effects.  Colloidal  solutions 
in  general  represent  loose  mechanical  mixtures  from  which  in 
many  cases  the  substance  held  in  solution  may  be  precipitated 
by  a  slight  trace  of  acid  or  alkali.  When  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  water  the  colloids  form  jellies,  in  some  of  which 
the  structure  is  so  coarse  as  to  be  visible  under  the  microscope. 
This  ia  notably  so  of  the  colloidal  solutions  of  the  salts  of  gold, 
in  which  the  suspended  particles  of  gold  form  the  objects  for 
ultra-mioroecopic  vision  by  means  of  transverse  illumination. 
While  many  of  these  colloidal  jellies  transmit  crystalloids  al- 
most  as  readily  as  pure  water,  they  offer  great  resistance  to  the 
diffusion  of  other  colloids. 

100.  Osmotic  Pressure.  We  have  seen  that  the  entrance  of 
water  through  the  semi-permeable  membrane  into  the  osmotic 
cell  may  be  prevented  by  subjecting,  the  enclosed  solution  to 
Buffioient  pressure.  This  pressure  is  called  the  otmotic pretture, 
for  the  substance  in  question  under  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment,  and  is  of  great  importance  since  the  properties  of  the 
solution,  snch  as  its  vapor  pressure,  its  boiling  and  freezing 
points,  are  immediately  calculable  as  soon  as  this  pressure  has 
been  determined.  Osmotic  pressure  is  also  intimately  related 
to  the  transmission  of  fluids  in  the  living  cell  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal  tissues.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  such  a  cell  when 
placed  in  concentrated  salt  solutions,  has  its  liquid  contents 
diminished  by  the  removal  of  water;  if  placed  in  a  solution 
whose  osmotic  pressure  is  less  than  that  of  the  cell,  the  cell  and 
its  contents  are  distended  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Oil  globules  of  extreme  smallness  floating  in  water  tend 
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more  readily  to  pass  bodily  through  the  poroa  of  animal  mem- 
branes, if  some  alkali  be  mixed  with  the  water,  aiuce  they  hare 
a  soapy  covering  and  are  thus  passed  through  the  pores  like  bo 
much  water.     (Daniell.) 

The  following  couclusions  conoerning  osmotic  pressure  are 
stated  by  Oetwald  as  reasonably  well  determined  for  dilutft 
solutiona : 

(a)  The  osmotic  pressure  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substance. 

(fi)  The  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  coscentration 
of  the  solution,  or  inversely  proportional  to  the  volume  in 
which  a  definite  mass  of  the  dissolved  substance  is  contained. 

(ff)  The  pressure  for  a  given  concentration  is  proportional 
to  the  absolute  temperature. 

(d)  Quantities  of  dissolved  substances  not  electrolytes  which 
are  in  the  ratio  of  their  molecular  weights  exert  equal  pressures 
at  equal  temperatures. 

(«)  The  pressure  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  mem- 
brane provided  the  membrane  be  impervious  to  the  dissolved 
substance. 

*101.  Dialysis.  The  division  of  substances  into  eryttdUoids 
and  coUoidt  has  already  l>een  mentioned.  A  chamcteristio 
property  of  colloids  is,  that  while  they  pass  through  porous 
septa  with  difficulty  themtelvei,  they  offer  no  marked  resistance 
to  the  diffusion  of  cryttaUoide,  but  are  more  or  less  impervious 
to  other  colloids.  A  result  of  this  property  is,  that  if  a  mix- 
ture of  crystalloid  and  colloid  substances  be  separated  from 
pure  water,  by  a  colloidal  membrane  of  a  different  kind,  the 
crystalloids  will  soon  diffuse  into  the  water,  while  the  ooUoidb 
will  remain  behind. 

This  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  separation  of  crys- 
talloidal  poisons  from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  organic  matter 
in  which  their  presence  is  suspected.  The  apparatus  as  em- 
ployed by  Graham  consists  of  a  hoop,  over  one  side  of  which 
has  been  stretched  a  piece  of  bladder  or  parchment  paper,  pat 
on  wet  and  held  in  place  by  a  string.     This  is  slipped  inside  a 
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second  hoop,  thus  forming  a  shallow  dish  with  a  colloidal 
bottom.  This  is  now  floated  in  a  vessel  containing  distilled 
water  and  the  substances  to  be  examined  are  placed  in  a  thin 
layer  on  the  membranous  bottom.  If  crystalloids  be  present, 
they  will  diffuse  through  into  the  distilled  water,  while  the 
colloids  are  left  behind.  The  water  in  the  lower  vessel  may 
then  be  examined  for  the  suspected  poisons  by  ordinary  analy 
sis.  The  floating  dish  ia  called  a  dialyzer,  and  the  process  is 
termed  di<dy«it. 


1.  How  high  will  water  stand  above  hydrostatic  level  in  a  tube  0.067  cm 
in  diameter,  asauming  the  angle  of  coutact  to  be  very  small?     An*.  6.8  cm. 

2.  How  much  will  the  level  of  mercaiy  be  depresaed  in  a  glass  tubs 
0.067  cm  in  diameter,  the  surface  tension  being  taken  aa  640  dynes  per  cen- 
timeter and  the  angle  of  contact  as  ISS"?  Atu.  1.711  cm. 

3.  What  is  the  presiuie  within  a  soap  bubble  13.5  cm  in  diameter  if  the 
surface  tension  of  the  liquid  be  taken  as  80  dynes  per  centimeter,  and  what 
is  the  total  foice  exerted  by  the  film  on  the  gas  within  ? 

AnM.  (a)  51.2  dynes  per  cm*, 
(A)  26,133  dyues. 
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SOUND 

OBIGIN  AND  PROPAGATION 

CHAPTER  XI 

NATtTRE  OF  SOiHID 

102.  Definitions.  Under  soand  are  studied  those  manifesta- 
tions of  energy  which  primarily  appeal  to  the  ear.  This  branch 
of  physics  haa  to  do  with  the  study  of  vibratory  motion  in 
ponderable,  elastic  media.  The  phenomena  of  sound  dii!Fer 
from  those  of  heat,  light  and  electricity  in  this  respect,  that 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  is  definitely  known,  while  in  heat, 
light  and  electricity,  the  cause  is  aesutoed. 

In  common  language  the  word  tound  is  used  in  two  distinct 
senses.  It  may  mean  the  sensations  reported  to  the  brain  by 
the  auditory  nerves,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  external  cause  of 
those  sensations.  The  psychologist  and  physiologist  are  con- 
cerned with  the  phenomena  of  sense  perception.  The  physicist 
is  interested  in  the  external  distuibanoe  produang  the  tenae  per- 
ception; the  conditions  of  its  origin,  its  mode  of  propagation, 
and  the  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  correspond- 
ing to  certain  differences  in  the  sensation  produced.  Accord- 
ingly sound  is  defined  by  the  physicist  as  that  farm  of  vihratorp 
motion  which  may  be  perceived  hy  the  ear.  According  to  this 
definition  sound  may  exist  entirely  independent  of  an  ear  to 
perceive  or  a  brain  to  comprehend. 

103.  Origin  of  Sound-  Sound  originates  in  a  vibrating  body, 
"  Sound  and  movement,"  says  Blaserna,  "  are  so  correlated  that 
one  is  strong  when  the  other  is  strong,  one  diminishes  as  the 
other  diminishes,  and  the  one  stops  when  the  other  stops."    A 
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guitar  Btring  plucked  aside  and  released  giyes  a  musical  note, 
and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  spread  out  into  a  broad  band 
with  a  hazy  outline,  which  diminiehee  to  the  origioal  size  of  the 
string  aa  the  sound  dies  away.  The  tremulous  motion  of  a  bell 
may  be  perceived  by  placing  the  hand  apon  it  while  it  i3  sound* 
ing.  A  Iong*gla8s  tube,  if  grasped  by  the  middle  and  rnbbed 
with  a  moistened  cloth,  gives  forth  a  soft  musical  note,  while 
the  vibratory  motion  may  be  plainly  felt  by  the  hand.  The 
air  column  in  an  ordinary  tin  whittle  is  thrown  into  vibratory 
motion  when  the  whistle  is  blown.  The  whistle  may  even  be 
blown  by  water  and  the  instrument  will  g^ve  forth  a  soft  clear 
note,  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  stream  of  water. 

IM.  Wave  Motion.  We  have  seen  (Art.  83)  that  a  simple 
harmonic  motion  compounded  with  a  uniform  motion  in  a 
straight  line  produces  a  "  sine  curve."  Such  a  curve  (Fig.  IT  bW), 


may  be  regarded  as  arising  from  a  series  of  equidistant  particles 
arranged  along  the  axis  Mf^M^  each  executing  simple  faai-monio 
motion  at  right  angles  to  this  axis,  but  having  a  common  dif- 
ference of  phase ;  that  is,  each  particle  to  the  right  of  M^ 
crosses  the  axis  going  in  the  positive  direction,  -^  (if  a  period 
Jater  than  it*  l^-kand  neigMor.  The  result  of  such  a  system 
of  moving  particles  is  the  sinuous  form,  known  as  a  itn«  carve 
or  timpU  viavt. 

During  the  time  T,  required  for  any  particle  to  describe  a 
complete  vibration,  the  disturbance  will  have  run  to  the  right, 
tbe  distance  from  M^Ui  M^-,  ao  that  when  M^  begins  its  teeond 

„,     ,„,v.>.OglL- 
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vihratum,  M^  begins  its  firtt.  Since  Jtf^  marks  the  extreme 
advance  of  the  wave  disturbance  at  this  instant,  it  may  be 
said  to  lie  on  the  wave  front.  By  this  definition  special  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  limiting  position  reached  by  the 
disturbance.  However,  we  frequently  use  the  term  wave  front 
when  speaking  of  an  extended  series  of  moving  particles  ia 
space  and,  regardless  of  the  limit  reached  by  the  disturbance, 
we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  a  wave  front  is  the  continwntt 
loeiu  of  all  poirUt  in  the  tame  phate  of  vibration. 

The  distance  Mf^M^  is  called  a  wave  length  X,  and  is  related 
to  the  velocity,  V,  of  the  wave,  and  the  time  of  vibration,  2*,  of 
the  particle,  by  the  equation 

\  =  VT=-  (193) 

where  n  denotes  the  freqaency  or  the  nwnher  of  vibrationt  made 
by  a  particle  m  one  tecond. 

In  the  case  considered  the  particles  are  conceived  to  vibrate 
in  paths  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  propagation  of  the  wave ; 
such  a  wave  is  termed  a  trantverse  wave.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  waves  produced  in  a  soft  rope  when  one  end  is  vibrated 
quickly  and  regularly  in  a  Hue  at  right  angles  to  its  length. 

If  the  particles  vibrate  back  and  forth  in  the  line  of  propaga- 
tion  of  the  wave,  the  wave  is  called  a  longitudinal  wave.  Such 
a  wave  is  produced  by  suspending  a  long  spiral  coil  of  brass 
wire  between  two  fixed  supports  and  producing  a  compression 
in  it  by  forcing  the  spirals  at  one  point  closer  together.  The 
compression  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  coil. 

105.  Characteristics  of  Wave  Hotioa.  The  fundamental  char- 
acteristic in  wave  motion  is  the  continuous  handing  on,  from 
point  to  point,  in  an  elastic  medium,  of  a  periodic  dieturbanoe 
maintained  at  the  source.  Such  a  disturbance  produces  a  series 
of  waves  which  follow  each  other  at  definite  intervals  and  which 
constitute  what  is  known  aa  a  wave  train.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  wave  motion  tranifert  energy  from  one  point  to  another,  by 
means  of  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  medium. 

The  individual  particles  oscillate  about  their  positions  of 
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test,  while  the  wave  form  runs  forward.  The  distinction 
between  the  motion  of  the  particle  and  the  motion  of  the  wave 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  It  may  perhaps  be  best  illus- 
trated hj  the  motion  of  a  wave  passing  over  a  field  of  grain. 
The  wave  form  runs  forward  while  the  individual  head  of  grain 
simply  swings  back  and  forth  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  line 
of  propagation. 

Other  characteristics  of  wave  motion  may  be  noted  as  follows : 

The  disturbance  requires  time  to  travel  from  one  point  to 
snother. 

A  medium  is  required  for  tranemission  of  the  disturbance. 

Waves  are  refieeted  on  meeting  an  obatacle,  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection  being  equal. 

The  direction  of  the  wave  is  changed,  that  is,  the  wave  is 
refracted,  on  entering  a  medium  in  which  the  speed  of  propaga- 
tion is  different. 

Two  systems  of  waves  may  be  added  together  so  as  to 
reenforce  each  other,  if  crest  meet  oreat  and  trough  meet 
trough  ;  or  they  may  be  added  so  as  to  annul  one  another  and 
produoe  rest,  when  the  crests  of  one  system  meet  the  troughs 
of  the  other.     This  is  known  as  the  ijtterference  of  wave  systems. 

Waves,  on  meeting  small  obstacles,  bend  round  corners  and 
behind  the  obstacles,  form  a  series  of  points  of  maximum  and 
minimum  disturbautse.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  dif- 
fraction. 

Two  waves  may  differ  from  each  other  in  amplitude,  in  wave 
Unffth  or  in  wave  form. 

106.  CharacterlstlcB  of  Souod.  A  sounding  body  transmits 
its  vibrations  to  the  surrounding  medium  and  a  system  of  sound 
waves  is  the  result.  The  waves  of  sound  are  longitudinal  in 
character,  the  vibrations  of  the  partide  taking  place  in  the 
line  of  propt^tion.  A  comparison  of  the  characteristics  of 
wave  motion  with  those  of  sound  reveals  the  following  pointa 
of  similarity. 

Sovi,nd  require!  time  for  it»  tranvniinon  from  point  to  poiiti; 
in  other  words,  sound  travels  with  a  definite  velocity,  which 
depends  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  medium.     Exam- 
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plea  of  this  finite  velocity  of  sound  are  seen  in  the  interval 
elapsing  betweea  the  flash  of  a  distant  gun  and  the  report  of 
the  discharge  ;  or  between  the  appearance  of  the  puGf  of  steam 
and  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  a  distant  locomotive,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  distant  woodman  who  has  bis  ax  rused  for  a 
second  blow  before  the  sound  of  the  former  one  reaches  us. 

Sound  requiret  a  corUinuous,  elattic  aiid  ponderable  medium. 
Sound  is  not  transmitted  in  a  vacuum.  An  electric  bell  sus- 
pended by  rubber  cords  from  the  inside  of  a  bell  jar  is  silenced 
on  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  from  the  jar,  although  the  clapper 
may  still  be  seen  to  be  moving.  On  readmitting  the  air  the 
sound  is  heard  again.  Unless  the  medium  be  elastic  the 
energy  originally  imparted  to  the  medium  by  the  vibrating 
body  is  largely  lost  in  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  impact  between 
inelastic  solids.  The  medium  must  also  be  ponderable ;  that  is, 
it  must  have  weight.  Sound  is  a  material  phenomenon.  It  is 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  material  particles,  and  requires  a 
material  medium  for  its  transmission.  Liquids  transmit  sound 
better  than  gases,  and  solids  better  than  either. 

Sound  it  reflected.  Whispering  galleries  are  simply  large 
rooms  in  which  the  curved  surfaces  of  the  walls  or  roof 
serve  as  mirrors  for  the  concentration  of  the  sound  waves  at 
particular  points.  Speaking  tubes  are  devices  for  preventing 
the  dissipation  of  sonorous  energy,  by  confining  it  to  a  certain 
narrow  space,  through  which  it  passes  by  repeated  reflections 
from  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Echoes  are  examples  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  sound  by  the  walls  of  the  building,  by  hills  or  forests. 

Sound  may  be  rtfrati^.  A  large  lens-shaped  balloon  of 
collodion  film,  when  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  acts  as  a  con- 
densing lens,  for  sound  waves,  and  brings  them  to  a  focus  by 
making  the  convex  wave  fronts  concave,  Beyond  the  focus  the 
fronts  again  become  convex  outward,  and  the  Intensity  of  the 
sound  diminishes. 

Sound  waves  may  he  made  to  iniafere.  An  illustration  of 
this  fact  is  the  peculiar  throbbing  or  beating  effect  produced 
when  two  tuning  forks  of  slightly  different  frequency  an 
sounded  together. 
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107.  Soond  Vaves  Longitudinal.  If  a  bell  be  struck  or  a 
tuniag  fork  be  put  in  motion,  the  layers  of  air  immediately 
surrounding  the  vibratory  system  are  thrown  into  vibrations  of 
the  same  period,  amplitude  and  form  as  the  vibrations  of  the 
sounding  body.  This  means  that  when  the  prongs  of  the 
tuning  fork  or  the  sides  of  tlie  bell  swing  outward  the  layers  of 
air  are  crowded  together,  producing  a  condeTiaation.  Since  in 
a  gas  all  the  particles  are  free  to  move,  this  condensation  is 
promptly  handed  on  to  the  next  layer  of  air  particles,  and  by 
them  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  each  layer  swinging  outward  iu 
the  same  manner  as  the  sounding  body,  only  a  little  later  in 
time.  On  the  inteard  swing  of  the  sounding  body  the  layers  of 
air  immediately  surrounding  the  body  are  rarefied  by  the  reced- 
ing body,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  without  promptly 
fills  tlie  rarefied  space,  only  to  produce  a  rarefaction  where  the 
adjacent  layert  had  been.  In  this  way  the  rarefaction  is  handed 
on  from  point  to  point,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  condensation 
that  preceded  it. 

On  the  next  outward  swing  of  the  body  a  second  condensa- 
tion is  produced  followed  by  a  second  rarefaction,  and  the 
phenomenon  continues  while  the  motion  lasts.  Now  since  the 
condensation  and  rarefaction  occupy  one  half  a  vibration 
each  in  their  production,  it  follows  that  they  together  conttititts 
the  two  porta  of  the  lound  wave,  and  that  the  distance  from 
one  condensation  or  rarefaction  to  the  next  condensation  or 
rarefaction  is  a  wave  length,  X,  of  the  sound  in  question. 
Also  in  the  condensation  the  particles  are  crowded  together, 
and  in  the  rarefaction  they  are  drawn  apart  while  the  wave 
runs  its  own  length  durii^  the  time  of  a  single  vibration  of 
the  particles.  Since  these  vibratiims  are  tn  the  line  of  propa- 
gation of  the  disturbance,  it  follows  that  touiid  wave$  are 
longitudinal. 

108.  Fundamental  Differences.  Loudness  of  Sound.  Two 
sounds  as  perceived  by  the  ear  may  differ  in  three  respects. 
They  may  differ  in  intentity,  in  pitch  or  in  quality.  These 
three  fundamental  differences  in  sense  perception  owe  their 
existence  to  fundamental  differences  in  the  vibratory  move- 
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mentB  producing  the  seuaatlom.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  two  waves  may  differ  from  each  other  in  amplitude,  in 
wave  length,  and  in  wave  form.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter 
(Arts.  108,  123,  141)  that  these  three  fundamental  differences 
in  wave  motion  determine  the  three  fundamental  characteristics 
of  sounds  as  perceived  by  the  ear. 

Loudness  or  intennty  of  sound  denotes  in  rough  measure  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  vibrating  medium  as  reported  by  the  ear. 
Obviously  in  so  complex  a  phenomenon  as  sense  perception  no 
rigid  measure  of  the  absolute  intensity  of  a  sound  is  possible. 
Not  only  does  the  same  sound  appear  of  different  intensity  to 
two  different  observers,  but  to  the  same  observer  on  different 
days  and  in  different  states  of  health  and  nerve  tension.  Com- 
parisons of  the  relative  intensity  of  two  or  more  sounds  are  pos- 
sible, however,  nnd  show  that  the  intensity  of  sound  depends 
upon  the  amplitude  of  vihration  of  the  goundijig  medium.  We 
have  seen  that  two  waves  of  the  snme  frequency  may  differ  in 
the  relative  excursions  executed  by  the  vibrating  particles. 
From  elementary  considerations  it  may  be  seen  that  if  the  ex- 
cursions of  the  particle  be  increased,  the  average  velocity  of  the 
particle  must  be  proportionally  increased,  since  the  vibrations 
in  each  case  are  executed  tn  the  same  time.  The  velocity  o£  the 
vibrating  particle  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  amplitude. 
But  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  and  consequently  to  the  square  of  the 
amplkude. 

The  amplitude  of  vibration  at  any  point  of  the  sounding  me- 
dium depends  greatly  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the 
sound  is  produced.  Considering  the  source  of  a  sound  and  its 
location,  the  intensity  of  sound  depends  essentially  upon  three 
things. 

(a)  Upon  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  lowniing  body. 
Under  otherwise  identical  conditions  the  relative  displacement 
of  the  particles  of  the  medium  through  which  the  sound  is 
transmitted  must  increase  with  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of 
the  sounding  body,  resulting,  as  was  shown  above,  in  an  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  the  sound  at  every  point  of  the  medium. 
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(by  Upon  the  area  of  the  soundivg  body.  The  effect  of  area 
in  modifying  the  loudness  of  a  sound  produced  by  a  given 
body  is  essentially  a  question  of  transference  of  energy.  A 
tuning  fork,  when  once  set  in  motion,  possesses  a  definite 
amount  of  kinetic  energy.  If  the  fork  be  held  in  the  hand, 
the  sound  produced  is  faint,  but  continues  for  several  seconds. 
If  the  stem  of  the  fork  be  placed  firmly  upon  the  top  of  a  table, 
the  note  becomes  loud  and  strong  and  soon  dies  away.  In  the 
latter  case  the  top  of  the  table  is  thrown  into  co-vibration  with 
the  fork,  and  the  volume  of  air  that  is  energized  by  this  means 
in  greatly  increased.  The  store  of  energy  is  spent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sound  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

(«)  Upon  the  distance  from  the  sounding  body.  The  intensity 
of  sound  varies  inversely  as  tlie  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
sounding  body.  This  is  known  as  "  the  law  of  inverse  squares," 
and  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows :  Suppose  a  single  sharp 
sound  has  been  produced  at  a  point  £>,  as  a  center.  This  repre- 
sents a  definite  amount  of  energy.  Now  at  any  instant  this 
energy  is  resident  on  a  spherical  shell  of  radins  r,  and  of  area 
471^  cm^  If  we  call  the  intensity  of  sound  I,  the  kinetic 
enet^  per  unit  area  of  tliis  shell,  then  the  total  energy  is 
4in^I.  An  instant  later  this  enei^  has  been  transferred  to  a 
shell  of  radius  Tj,  on  which  the  intensity  is  Ip  hence  the  total 
energy  on  the  shell  is  4  "tr-^Iy 

Therefore  4  irr"7=  4  ttTi" Jj  (194) 

whemw  T  =  ^  O^) 

or  the  intensity  of  sonnd  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  sounding  body. 

From  a  physical  standpoint  the  intensity  of  a  sound  is  best 
defined  as  the  quantity  of  ei^frgy  patting  in  unit  time  through 
unit  area  of  a  surface  placed  at  right  aisles  to  the  direction  of 
the  sound.  From  this  definition  accurate  measurements  of  the 
intensity  are  possible,  but  their  realization  is  difficult  and 
involves  considerations  beyond  the  limits  of  an  elementary  text. 


CHAPTER  XII 
TBLOCITT  OF  SOUITD 

109.  Experimental  Determinatloiu.  The  problem  of  deter- 
mining experimentally  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  presents 
peculiar  difSculties.  The  nature  of  the  problem  demands  that 
the  measurement  be  made  in  free,  open  air,  where  the  disturbing 
effects  of  winds,  which  vary  both  in  magnitude  and  direction, 
and  of  local  differences  in  temperature,  are  unavoidable  and  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  observer.  To  these  are  added  the  errors 
of  observation  attendant  upon  measurements  depending  upon 
aenae  perception. 

If  the  measurements  are  made  by  one  observer  who  notes 
and  records  the  time  of  seeing  a  flash,  and  of  hearing  the  report 
of  a  distant  gun,  then  each  observation  la  affected  by  the  errors 
due  to  the  reaction  periods  of  both  eight  and  bearing.  By  this 
is  meant  the  time  required  for  any  observer  to  see  and  record  the 
flash,  and  to  hear  and  record  the  sound.  The  reaction  period 
for  sight  is  diffei-ent  from  that  for  hearing.  The  error  for  each 
operator  is  termed  bis  "  personal  equation.*'  Not  only  do  these 
errors  vary  with  different  operators,  but  they  vary  with  the 
varying  conditions  of  health  of  the  same  operator  on  different 
days,  and  with  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  the  time  occupied  in  transmitting  the  flash,  since  for 
small  distances  this  time  is  practically  zero. 

A  study  of  the  various  errors  just  mentioned  has  influenced 
the  selection  of  methods  of  observation.  If  cannon  be  used  as 
the  source  of  sound,  the  method  of  "  reciprocal  firing,"  whereby 
the  Bound  is  transmitted  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
other  between  two  stations,  has  been  used  to  eliminate  in  lai^ 
measure  the  errors  due  to  the  wind.  This,  however,  requires 
134  „       „.v,>,>,^s;,. 
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two  observers,  and  introduces  errors  arising  from  difFerences  in 
"  personal  equation  "  which  are  difficult  to  determine  and  can- 
not in  general  be  wholly  eliminated  by  excbange  of  observers. 
In  the  experiments  of  Stone  in  1871,  two  operators,  about  three 
miles  apart,  recorded  the  time  of  hearing  the  report  of  a  cannon 
placed  some  640  ft  distant  from  the  first  operator.  On  ex- 
changing operators  th?  error  from  "personal  equation"  was 
reduced  to  0.02  see. 

The  mean  of  Stone's  results,  reduced  to  0°  C,  was  1090.6  ft 
per  second,  or  3S2.4  m  per  second, 

*110.  Experiments  of  R^nattlt.  Between  the  years  1862  and 
1866  Regnault  carried  on  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments 
for  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  sound,  both  in  the  open 
air  and  in  the  water  and  gas  pipes  of  Paris.  In  his  researches, 
Kegnault  made  use  of  an  automatic  recording  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  an  electric  current  was  broken  at  the  instant  of 
firing  the  gun,  and  the  interruption  of  the  current  was  recorded 
upon  a  smoked  paper  carried  upon  the  drum  of  a  chronograph. 
At  the  receiving  station  the  sound  wave  entered  a  wide  cone, 
at  the  smaller  end  of  which  it  impinged  upon  a  thin  rubber 
membrane,  and  setting  it  in  motion  broke  a  second  electric  cur- 
rent, and  so  completed  the  record  upon  the  cylinder  of  the 
chronograph.  By  this  means,  it  would  seem  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  personal  equation  were  entirely  obviated,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  membrane  itself  required  time  to  receive  and  recoi-d 
the  sound  wave.  The  motion  of  tlie  air  particles  cannot  be  im- 
parted to  the  membrane  instantly,  and  eo  a  delay  is  caused  in  mak- 
ing the  record,  which  is  not  constant,  but  increases  as  the  sound 
grows  more  faint.  Regnault  made  experiments  to  determine  the 
amount  of  this  error,  and  allowed  for  it  in  his  computations. 

In  hia  experiments  upon  the  velocity  of  sound  in  tubes,  Reg- 
nault arrived  at  the  following  conclosions ; 

(a)  In  cylindrical  pipes  the  intensity  of  the  sound  wave 
decreases  with  the  distance,  and  more  rapidly  in  small  tubes 
than  in  lai^e  ones. 

(()  The  velocity  of  sound  diminishes  with  the  Intensity. 
Loud  sounds  travel  faster  in  tubes  than  faint  ones. 
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(a)  The  velocity  of  sound  in  pipes  increases  aa  the  diameter 
of  the  pipe  increases,  tending  toward  a  limit  in  very  wide  tabes. 

(d)  The  velocity  is  independent  of  the  pressure,  and  of  the 
mode  of  production  of  the  sounds. 

Regnault  gave  as  the  result  of  his  inveatigations,  after  all 
corrections  had  been  applied,  the  value  for  a  faint  sound  in  • 
very  wide  tube  at  0°  C 

To  =  330.6  — 

More  accurate  determinations  of  this  important  oonatant, 
made  by  VioUe  and  Vantier,  gave  for  the  velocity  of  sooad  in 
air  at  0°  C  the  value 


and  this  value  is  now  generally  accepted  aa  the  best  result  yet 
obtained. 

111.  Theoretical  Velocity  of  Sound.  From  purely  theoretical 
considerations  concerning  the  condition  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  sound  wave  passes,  Newton,  in  1686,  developed  a 
formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound, 

r-^Ji  086) 

where  d  is  the  density  of  the  medium  and  «  its  coefficient  of 
volume  elasticity.  This  formula  applies  directly  in  the  case  of 
liquids  and  solids,  while  for  gases  it  leads  to  erroneous  results, 
unless  there  be  applied  certain  corrections,  the  nature  of  which 
will  appear  later. 

In  the  application  of  this  formula  to  gases,  it  is  to  be  shown 
that  the  coefficient  of  volume  elasticity  e  is,  for  ordinary  sounds, 
equal  to  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected.  Thus,  let 
F,  Vund  d  represent  the  pressure,  volume  and  density,  respec- 
tively, of  a  given  mass  of  air.  Let  the  pressure  be  increased 
by  a  small  increment  dp,  and  as  a  result  of  this  increase,  let  the 
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volame  be  dtibiiuBhed  by  a  small  amount  dv,  the  temperaturt 
remaininff  con^ant.    Then,  by  Boyle's  law,  we  have 

(197) 


(198) 


but  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  by  definition  the 
coefficient  of  volume  elasticity,  e  (Art.  58),  hence  P  +  dp  =  e. 
For  ordinary  sounds  the  change  in  pressure  dp,  produced  in 
the  condensation  or  rarefaction,  is  negligible  as  compared  with 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  hence  may  be  disregarded. 
Under  this  assumption  our  formula  becomes 

r=-v^  (199) 

where  P  is  the  reding  barometric  pressure,  and  d  the  corre- 
sponding density  of  the  air. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  independent 
of  the  intensity,  and  this  assumption  seems  to  be  sustained  by 
observation  in  the  case  of  all  sounds  where  the  change  of  pres- 
sure  dp,  produced  by  the  condensation,  is  negligible  in  compari- 
son with  the  barometric  pressure,  P.  In  disturbances  where 
<^  is  not  negligible,  the  velocity  is  represented  by  the  formula 

r^JE±M.  (200) 

''      a 

and  increases  as  the  intensity  increases.  In  lond  sonnds,  as 
those  produced  by  explosions  or  the  discharge  of  cannon,  the 
change  in  pressure  dp  may  even  exceed  P.  Captain  Parry,  who 
made  a  series  of  measuremeut^  upon  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
the  arctic  regions,  relates  that  the  report  of  a  cannon  was  fre* 
„       ,KV.>.OgIc 
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quently  heard  hj  a  dUtant  observer,  before  the  command  to  fire 
was  heard.  Other  observers  have  repeatedly  found  that  very 
loud  sounds  travel  more  rapidly  than  those  of  ordinary  inteneity. 
*113.  AppUcatloa  of  Newtoa's  Formula.  It  has  been  said 
that  Newton's  formula 

./7 


-4 


does  not  apply  directly  to  the  case  of  gases.  If  the  values  of 
P  and  d  be  substituted  ia  this  formula,  we  have  for  standard 
conditions,  P  =  1,012,630  dynes  per  square  centimeter,  and 
d  =s  0.001298  g  per  cubic  centimeter.     Whence 


p.       /l,Q12,63Q^g-„g,fflt 
'^"^' 0.001293^^'®^^;^ 


0.001293 

This  is  only  84  per  cent  of  the  velocity  of  sound  as  deter- 
mined by  experiment.  The  discrepancy  between  the  theoretical 
and  observed  value  was  recognized  by  Newton,  who  sought  to 
account  for  the  difference  by  means  of  a  number  of  ingenious 
BUppositions,  none  of  which,  however,  were  justified. 

113.  Z<ap!ace'8  Correctlos.  It  was  not  until  1816^  that  the 
error  iu  Newton's  formula  was  pointed  out  and  corrected  by 
Laplace.  It  was  shown  (Art.  Ill)  that  for  small  disturbaacea 
the  coefficient  of  volume  elasticity  e,  in  the  formula 


-4 


could  be  replaced  by  the  pressure  P,  of  ttie  gas. 

This  deduction  was  made  upon  the  assumption  that  Boyle's 
law  would  hold  for  the  phenomeQa.  This  would  mean  that  the 
air  in  which  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  sound 
wave  were  produced  should  remain  throughout  at  a  amstant 
temperature;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  condensations  and 
rarefactions  were  to  occur  under  itothermal  condition*. 

Laplace  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  a  sound  wave,  where 
>  Ann.  CMm.  tt  Fhyt.  8,  p.  288, 1816. 
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the  comptesaions  and  riirefacttons  follow  each  other  at  the  rate 
of  several  hundred  per  aecond,  isothermal  cooditioDB  do  not 
hold,  since  there  can  be  no  time  for  the  air  to  assume  a  uni- 
form temperatara.  The  coefficient  of  alasticit;  of  the  air,  that 
really  doea  enter  the  equation  for  the  velocity  of  aound,  is 
therefore  to  be  determined,  under  the  condition  that  no  heat 
u  to  escape  from  the  gat  when  it  it  eompretted,  and  none  it  to 
come  to  it  when  it  it  rarefied.  Such  conditions  for  a  gas  are 
called  adiabatic  eonditioni,  and  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  a 
gas  obtained  under  such  conditions  is  called  the  eoeffident  of 
adiahatie  eUutidty  (Art.  184). 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  if  a  mass  of  gas  be  compressed 
suddenly,  its  temperature  is  raised,  and  the  elastic  tension  of 
the  gas  is  greater  beeaute  of  thit  inereate  in  temperature.  Care- 
ful experiment  has  shown  that  for  air,  the  coefficient  of  adiahatie 
elaUieitif  is  1.41  times  the  coefficient  of  itothermal  elatticity. 
Hence  the  pressure  I*  must  be  multiplied  by  1.41  to  represent 
the  facts.     The  corrected  formula  is  therefore 

V=-^^E  (201) 

When  the  correcting  factor  is  introduced  into  the  oompata- 
tions  in  the  previous  article  we  have 


r=VI3r 


0.001293  '    tec 

which  agrees  admirably  with  the  value  found  by  experiment. 

114.  COTtection  for  Temperature.  Since  the  air  is  free  to 
expand,  an  increase  in  temperature  of  the  air  as  a  whole  will 
affect  the  deneitt/  of  the  air,  but  will  leave  the  pressure  un- 
changed. If  K  be  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  gases,  then 
any  bulk  of  air  at  0°  C  will  have  a  bulk  (1  +  of)  times  as  large 
at  tf  C.  Since  the  densities  are  inversely  as  the  volumes,  then 
df,  the  density  of  the  air  at  f°  C,  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

d,=  :r^  (202) 

nigiUrrlbyGOOglC 
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Hence  the  velocity  of  sound  at  f°  C  will  be 


y-^. 


d, 

y.^    11.41  xi-(l+^;  208) 

'  a 

If  FJ,  be  the  Telocity  of  aound  at  0°  G,  then 

V,^Vf,-\/T+^  (204) 

If  we  set  f  ==  1°  C  and  a  =  0.O03665,  then  the  inereate  in 
velocity  for  a  rise  in  temperature  of  1°  0  is 


Ki  -  Fo  =  SStSSVl  +  0.008666  -  381.86 
=  0.00183x831.36 

«  0.606^1  or  23.8^ 
»ee  tee 

Hence  the  velocity  of  sound  increases  about  60.6  cm  per  sec- 
ond, or  28.8  in  per  second  for  an  increase  of  1°  C. 

lis.  Velocity  of  Sound  In  Solids  and  Liquids.  For  solids  and 
liquids  Newton's  formula  is  applicable  at  once.  For  copper 
the  coefficient  of  elasticity  e  is  about  12  x  lO^^  dynes  per 
square  centimeter  and  d  a  8.8  g  per  cubic  centimeter,  therefore 


,/12  xlU" 


For  water  the  density  is  1  gram  per  cubic  centimeter  and  the 
eomprettion  for  an  increase  in  preiiure  of  one  atmotphere  i» 
0.0000499;  hence 


^1x0 


=  142,600= 


The  beat  experimental  determinationa  of  the  velocitj  of 
sound  in  water  give  a  mean  result  of  1435  m  per  second. 


CHAPTER  Xni 
RBFLSCnON  AITD  SUFERPOairiOlT  OF  aOlTITD  WA'VSB 

116.   Haygeiu's  Principle.    Suppose  a  sound  wave  originate 
at  a,  aa  a  center  of  diaturbance.     The  wave  _ 
will  travel  outward  in  apace  in  all  directions  - 
in  the  form  of  a  spherical  shell.     Let  Fig.  58 
repreaent  the  trace  on  the  plane  of  the  paper 
of  a  section  through  this  wave  shell.     At  the 
end  of  a  certain  time,  the   wave  will  have 
reached    the    position    men.     This    surface, 
marking  the  location  of  all  pointe  in  the  same 
phase  of  vibration,  is  by  definition  a  wave 
front.    At  an  instant  later  it  will  have  taken 
the  position  m'dn',  and  all  points  in  this  new  '^'  "' 

wave  front  will  be  vibrating  with  the  same  motion  possessed  now 
by  the  points  on  the  wave  front  men.  The  disturbance  at  the 
center  has  thus  reached  any  point  in  men  by  the  disturbance 
of  all  points  in  the  medium  through  which  it  has  passed.  Hence 
the  subsequent  disturbance  at  any  point  outside  the  wave  men 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  effect,  produced  at  that  point, 
of  all  the  WHve  disturbances  originating  in  the  individual  points 
of  the  wave  front  men  as  centers. 

According  to  Suygene  we  are  to  consider  every  point  on  a  wave 
front  as  a  new  center  of  disturbance,  from  which  waves  are  propa- 
gated outward  as  from  the  original  center,  and  the  effect  at  any 
point  external  to  the  wave  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  the 
combined  action  of  all  these  elementary  waves. 

If  we  take  all  the  points  on  the  wave  front  men  as  centers 
and  about  them  describe  small  circles  representing  the  limits 
reached  by  the  elementary  waves  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  these  little  waves  unite  to  form  a  neu 
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teave  fi-otU,  which  iB  s  common  tangent  or  envelope  to  them  aU. 
This  IB  to  be  regarded  as  the  new  wave  front.  Professor  Stokes 
has  shown  that  the  elementary  waves  destroy  each  other  except 
at  the  surface  of  their  common  envelope. 

117.  Reflection  of  Sound.  Sound  waves  are  reflected  reg- 
ularly from  any  smooth  surface  of  different  density  from  that 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  traveling,  and  the  sound  seems 
to  come  from  some  point  behind  the  reflecting  surface.  By  a 
"  smooth  "  surface  is  to  be  understood  a  surface  whose  inequalities 
are  small  in  comparison  to  the  wave  lengths  to  be  reflected.  Thus 
a  briok  wall,  a  hillside  or  even  a  row  of  trees  may  present  a 
surface  that  is  relatively  smooth  to  the  waves  of  sound,  while 
for  the  reflection  of  light  waves  only  the  most  highly  polished 
surfaces  are  "smooth." 

Tyndall  showed  that  sound  waves  are  reflected  not  only 
from  solids  and  liquids  but  from  layers  of  gas  of  different  density 
as  well,  'rhus  a  flame  from  a  flshtail  gas  burner  and  the  heated 
air  above  it  reflect  sound  waves  to  a  marked  degroe.  In  the 
same  way  ascending  curronte  of  warm  air,  over  parts  of  the 
earth  unequally  heated  by  the  sun,  serve  to  reflect  and  scatter 
sound  waves,  as  do  also  ascending  layers  of  air  loaded  with 
water  vapor. 

In  some  caaes  the  nature  of  the  sound  is  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  reflecting  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sharp,  clear 
sound  reflected  by  the  separate  bars  of  a  picket  fence.  Here  the 
separate  pickets  act  as  independent  sources  of  sound  waves  and 
the  short,  sharp  sound  comes  back  as  a  clear  musical  note  of 
definite  pitch. 

Echoes  are  produced  when  the  reflecting  surface  is  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  16.5  m.  The  ear  cannot  separate  sylla- 
bles occurring  moro  rapidly  than  about  ten  per  second.  Hence 
a  sound  and  its  echo  will  be  heard  separated  if  the  distance  to 
(he  reflecting  surface  is  greater  than  half  the  distance  which 
sound  would  travel  in  one  tenth  of  a  second. 

Applications  of  the  principle  of  reflection  of  sound  are  seen 
in  the  speaking  trumpet  or  megaphone,  the  ear  trumpet,  the 
itethosoope  and  in  the  curved  surface  of  the  external  ear  which 
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acts  as  ft  reflector  to  concentrate  the  sound  wares  into  the  audi- 
toty  canal. 

118.  Reflection  at  End  of  Cylindrical  Pipe.  A  case  of  special 
interest  is  found  in  the  reflection  of  a  sound  wave  at  the  end 
of  a  tube  or  pipe  in  which  it  is  traveling.  If  the  reflections 
occur  in  a  closed  pipe,  against  the  solid  end  of  the  pipe,  the 
direction  of  the  wave  is  reversed,  but  the  character  of  the  dis- 
turbance is  not  reversed,  a  condensation  is  reflected  as  a  con- 
densation  and  a  rarefaction  as  a  rarefaction.  This  is  expressed 
by  saying  that  at  the  closed  end  of  a  pipe  the  sound  vave  is 
reflected  aith  change  of  ngn  in  the  velocity  of  the  air  particle*, 
but  uniAout  change  of  aign  in  the  condemation. 

At  the  end  of  an  open  pipe,  however,  the  result  is  different. 
When  the  condensation  reaches  the  open  end  of  the  pipe,  the 
last  layer  of  air,  being  no  longer  hemmed  in  by  the  walls  of 
the  tube,  expands  more  freely  than  the  layers  in  the  tube  and 
produces  a  rarefaction  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  layers 
inside  the  tube.  A  new  disturbance  thus  enters  the  tube  at  the 
open  end,  in  the  nature  of  a  rarefaction,  and  is  propagated  back- 
ward, while  the  original  condensation  pursues  its  course  in  the 
free  air.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  reflection  occurs  ut 
the  open  end  of  a  pipe,  without  change  oftign  in  the  velocity  of  the 
air  particlea,  but  with  change  of  tign  in  the  condensation.  At  the 
open  end  of  a  pipe,  therefore,  a  condensation  is  reflected  as  a 
rarefaction,  and  vice  verta.  This  principle  will  be  found  of 
great  importance  in  the  theory  of  open  and  closed  oi^an  pipes. 

110.  Snperpositlon  of  Sound  Waves.  If  two  stones  be  dropped 
a  small  distance  apart  into  still  water,  eaoh  is  seen  to  become 
the  center  of  a  system  of  circular  waves,  widening  in  all  direc- 
tions as  they  run.  I£  the  two  sets  of  waves  cross  each  other, 
they  are  seen  to  pursue  their  own  way  in  each  case  as  if  there 
were  no  other  wave  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  general, 
when  two  systems  of  waves  traverse  a  medium  simultaneously, 
while  the  elevation  or  depression  of  either  alone  relative  to  the 
disturbed  surface  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  occasioned  if  the 
other  were  not  there,  yet  the  total  displacement  of  the  surface 
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relative  to  the  undisturbed  level  is  at  any  point  and  at  any  in* 
staDt  the  algebraio  sum  of  the  disturbancee  which  each  of  the 
systems  would  produce  separately. 

If  an  elevation  of  the  first  system  be  superposed  upon  an 
equal  elevation  of  the  second  system,  the  total  height  of  the 
water  above  the  original  level  will  be  double  that  of  one  of  the 
two  waves  alone.     If  an  elevation  of  one  system  meet  an  equal 
depression  of  the  other  system, 
the  original  level  is  not  changed. 
In  a  similar  way,  sound  waves, 
when  coexistent  in  the  same  me- 
dium, form  at  every  instant  com- 
posite  waves,   made   up  of  the 
separate   systems.     This  super- 
position   of    wave     systems    is 
"'"'  ""  termed  tTtterferenee. 

ISO.  Principle  of  IJtterfereBce.  Suppose  a  small  whistle  to 
be  placed  in  a  box,  heavily  padded  within  to  prevent  any  trans- 
mission of  sound  waves  through  its  walls, 
and  let  there  be  in  the  top  of  the  box  two 
identically  similar  openings,  A  and  B 
(Fig.  69),  symmetrically  situated  with 
respect  to  the  whistle.  We  have  here  two 
identical  sources  of  sound,  from  which 
condensations  and  rarefactions  proceed 
outward  in  all  directions  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  such  that  air  particles,  equi- 
distant from  the  two  sources,  on  being 
disturbed  by  the  individual  sources  A  and 
B,  have  their  motions  outward  Jrom  or  in- 
ward toward  their  respective  openings  at 
the  tame  inataTU.  If  now  we  consider  a 
plane  FP*  (Fig.  60),  normal  to  AB  at  ita 
middle  point,  it  is  clear  that  two  similar 
disturbances,  starting  out  from  A  and  B  respectively,  at  any 
instant,  will  reach  any  point  in  PP*  in  the  same  time,  since 
the  paths  ate  exactly  equal.     It  is  also  clear  that  each  wave 
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will,  at  any  point,  have  a  component  of  its  motion  normal 
to  this  plane,  PP',  and  that  these  normal  components  will,  at 
one  instant,  both  be  directed  toward  the  plane,  and  a  half  period 
later  they  will  both  be  directed  aaag  from  the  plane.  In  this 
plane,  therefore,  we  have  at  every  point  condensation  meeting 
condenBatioD,  and  rarefaction  meeting  rarefaction,  thus  produo- 
iag  increcued  condentcUiont  and  inoreated  rarefacHont,  in  thit  plane 
PI".  This  plane  is  therefore  a  locus  of  maximum  ehan^e  in 
dentity,  and  is  consequently  a  locus  of  nummwn 
tTttentitff  of  tound  as  perceived  hy  the  ear. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  two  air  particles  sym- 
metrically situated  on  either  side  of  this  plane, 
although  moving  toward  each  other,  actually  meet 
in  the  tame  pftaie,  since  their  displacements  from 
their  respective  positions  of  rest  are  equal  and 
have  been  produced  in  the  tame  time. 

In  any  other  plane  drawn  through  AB,  the  Mn- 
dentatione  and  rar^acti(ma,  and  oousequently  the 
wtennty,  will  present  a  series  of  fixed  maxima  and  jf  | 
minima.  If  we  consider  the  disturbance  from  the  '~~ 
single  point  0  (Fig.  61),  along  two  lines  OM  and 
0]^  very  near  to  each  other,  so  that  we  may  assoi 
that  the  motions  have  experienced  the  same  con-  ^o-oi- 
ditions  in  passing  from  0  to  Jif  and  M',  then  we  shall  find 
the  particles  in  M&ndM'  to  be  in  the  $ame  phase  qfvibraHon  if 
the  difference  of  the  distances  OJf  and  OW  be  an  even  number 
of  half  wave  lengths.  They  will  be  in  oppotite  phtue  if  the 
difference  of  the  paths  OJf  and  OJf  be  an  odd  number  of  half 
wave  lengths.  In  the  first  case  the  velocity  and  displacement 
of  the  two  particles  at  M  and  ST,  due  to  the  single  source  at  0, 
will  be  equal  and  in  the  same  direction;  in  the  second,  they 
will  be  equal  and  in  opposite  directions. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  see  that  when  sound 
waves  from  two  identical  sources  A  and  B  (Fig.  60)  meet  at  a 
point  Q,  we  shall  have  maximum  change  in  densUjf  if 


AQ-BQ  =  2nk/i 


(205) 

by  Google 
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And  minimum  change  in  dtnit^  if 

AQ- BQ  =C2n  +  iyX/2  (206) 

that  is,  according  as  the  difference  of  path  AQ  —  BQ  is  an  even 
or  an  odd  multiple  of  X/2. 

Hence  for  jnaximam  intensitj  the  difference  in  path  ia  an 
•DM  nomher  of  half  vave  lengths ;  for  minimum  intensity  the 
difference  in  path  most 
equal  an  odd  number  of 
half  wave  lengths.  In 
this  way  two  eqnal 
sounds  may  be  added 
together  «o  that  at  cer- 
tain points  in  q>aoe  they 
will  mntually  reinforce 
each  other,  and  the 
sound  will  be  very  loud; 
in  other  points  where 
the  vibrations  meet  in 
opposite  phase,  one 
sound  added  to  another 
may  produce  a  sound  of 
greatly  diminished  in- 
tensity. 

131.  Curves  of  Majtlmnm  and  Minimum  Intensity.  The  in* 
terference  of  waves  from  two  identical  sources  of  sound  may  be 
shown  graphically  by  the  following  construction :  About  the 
point  sources  A  and  B  (Fig.  62)  describe  arcs  of  circles  with 
equal  radii,  where  the  full  line  arcs  denote  condensations  and 
the  dotted  arcs  represent  rarefactions.  The  shortest  distance 
between  any  two  concentric  arcs  iff  the  tame  kind  is  therefore 
some  multiple  of  the  distance  from  one  condensation  to  another 
condensation,  or  from  one  rarefaction  to  another,  %.e.  some  mul* 
tiple  <tf  a  wave  Ungth  X,  of  the  sound  in  question.  Similarly, 
the  distance  between  a  fvil  lint  are  and  the  next  adjacent  dotted 
<iro  described  about  the  same  center  is  a  ha^fteave  length. 
From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  evident  that  at  all 
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points  OD  the  line  CP,  normal  to  AB  nt  its  middle  point,  the 
two  sets  of  waves  tneet  in  the  tame  phate,  condensstioa  from  A 
meeting  condensation  from  B,  and  rarefaction  from  A.  meeting 
rarefaction  from  B,  as  indicated  by  the  intersection  of  the  corre* 
sponding  ares.  The  full  line  CJ*  is  therefore  a  line  of  maxi' 
timm  intentitg,  and  the  remaining  full  Hnea  cutting  AB,  being 
also  loci  of  particles  in  the  same  phase  of  vibration,  are  also  Une$ 
Hfmanmum  mtentity.  The  dotted  lines  on  either  side  of  CP, 
drawn  through  the  intersections  of  rarefactions  from  A  with 
oondensationa  from  B,  or  vice  verta,  are  consequently  lines  of 
tntntniiuR  intenjtfy  oftownd.  These  corves  are  aU  hyperbolae^ 
defined  bj  the  equation 

AQ-BQ~±n\/% 

where  Q  ia  any  point  whatever,  and  n  is  any  integer  0, 1,  2,  8, 
etc.  The  lines  of  maximum  intensity  are  given  by  the  even 
values  of  »,  and  those  of  minimum  intensity  by  the  odd  values. 

We  should  remember  that  there  ia  no  lo»i  of  eiiergy  due  to 
interference.  At  the  maxima  the  amplitude  is  dovi>le,  and  the 
energy /ow  timet  that  due  to  a  single  source.  At  the  minima, 
the  amplitude  and  the  energy  are  both  zero.  Henoe  the  average 
energy  over  the  surfaee  ia  twiee  that  due  to  a  single  source,  as 
it  should  be. 

123.  Experiments  lUnstratlng  Interference. 

Qi)    Soureet  Identical 

If  a  toning  fork  be  sounded  and  rotated  slowly  before  the 
ear,  an  intermittent  or  pulsating  sound  will  be  heard.  At  four 
certain  positions,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sound  of  the  fork 
seems  to  disappear  almost  entirely,  only  to  reappear  again  in 
force  on  moving  the  fork.  In  this  case  the  two  identical 
sources  are  the  two  prongs  of  the  foik,  which  are  vibrating  in 
opposite  directions  as  indicated  in  the  arrows  (Fig.  63).  As 
the  prongs  approach,  there  is  a  rarefaction  on  the  outside  of 
each  prong  at /and  ff,  and  a  double  condensation  on  the  inside^ 
starting  out  toward  d  and  e.    These  two  sets  of  disturbaucea 
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diJFFering  In  phase  by  half  a  period  meet  along  the  dotted  lines 
and  produce  a  minimum  sound  at  all  points  in  these  lines. 
Outside  these  lines  the  sound  may  be  heard  as  usual. 

To  show  that  this  is  a  true  case  of  interference  the  fork  may 
be  held  over  a  resonator  which  responds  loudly,  and  rotated 
till  the  sound  falls  to  a  minimum.  On  slipping  a  small  cylia- 
der  of  paper  over  cue  prong  of  the  fork,  bo  as  to  cut  off  one  set 
of  waves,  the  sound  reappears,  but  disappears  ^ain  if  the  paper 
be  removed. 

If  a  large  fork  or  organ  pipe  be  sounded  in  a  large  room 

and  an  observer  walk  about  the  room,  certain  places  will  be 

^  ^    found  where  the  sound  is  nncom- 

^^^,  /      fortably  loud  while  at  others  almost 

'"n^  ^y  no  sound  is  heard.     lo  this  case  in- 

■"x  /'  terference  occurs  between  the  direct 

J*^    ^  waves  from  the  fork  and  the  sys- 

Mp[_    ^^1.  terns  of  waves  reflected  from  th© 

/    «     ^  sides  of  the  room. 

/  \ 

/  ^^  (J)   Sources  not  Idvp-tieaX. — BeatM 

^  "^       If  two  tuning  forks,  tuned  to 

^^•^-  unison  and   furnished  with  reso- 

nance cases,  be  sounded  together,  a  full  even  tone  is  heard. 
If  now  the  prongs  of  one  fork  be  weighted  with  wax,  so  as  to 
decrease  sUgbtly  the  frequency  of  that  fork,  we  shall  find  that 
when  sounded  together,  the  forks  give  out  a  throbbing  or  beat- 
ing tone.  If  the  pellets  of  wax  be  made  larger,  the  number  of 
beats  per  secoad  increases. 

In  this  case  the  phase  difference  X/2  is  not  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  path  traversed  by  the  waves  from  the  sources,  as  hither> 
to,  but  has  resulted  from  a  difference  in  the  ^ejue?icte«  of  the 
two  forks.  If  the  forks  make  respectively  100  and  101  vibra- 
tions per  second,  then  the  second  fork  gains  one  vibration  upon 
the  first  every  second.  Under  these  conditions,  if  the  two  forks 
•tort«(2  tc^ther  in  the  same  phase,  they  would  be  in  opposite 
phase  at  the  end  of  half  a  secoad,  and  in  coincidence  of  phase 
again  in  another  half  second.     From  this  it  appears  that  two 
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forks  whose  frequencies  are  m  and  n  vibrations  per  second  will 
make  m  —  n  beats  per  second. 

Two  or^an  pipes  of  the  same  pitch,  when  moanted  upon  a 
wind  chest,  will  give  loud  beats  if,  while  they  are  sounded,  a 
card  be  slipped  slightly  over  the  lip  or  the  end  of  one  of  the 
pipes.  A  tuning  fork  moanted  upon  a  resonance  case  and 
sounded  gives  distinct  beats  if  carried  rapidly  toward  or  airar/ 
from  a  reflecting  wall.  The  expei-iment  may  be  rendered  more 
striking  by  swinging  the  fork  as  a  pendulum,  while  sounding, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  wall. 
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HUSICAL  RELATIONS 
CHAPTER  XIV 

BCUaiGAI.  BCALBS 

123.   Pitch.    The  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  vibra- 
tion  frequency  of  the  sounding  body.    When  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second  is  great,  the  pitch  of  the  tone  is  high  or 
acute;  when  small,  the  pitch  is  low 
or  grave.     If  two  souadg  are  pro- 
duced   by  the    same    number  of 
vibrations    per  second,  they    are 
said  to  have  the  same  pitch,  or  if 
aouaded  together,  they  are  said  to 
be  in  unuon.     Muticai  soundt  are 
those  which   produce  a  pleasiug 
effect  upon  the  ear  and  have  a  d^ 
intte  pitch.     A  noise  is  a  confused 
mass    of    sonorous    vibration    in 
'^'  **■  which  the  ear  is  unable  to  detect 

any  definite  pitch.  Tn  a  musical  sense,  the  pitch  of  a  sound 
may  also  refer  to  the  relative  position  of  the  sound  apon  some 
arbitrary  scale  of  reference  adopted  by  musicians. 

The  pitch  of  a  sound  may  be  determined  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  the  airen  (Fig.  64).  The  siren  consists  of  a 
pasteboard  or  metal  disk,  bearing  on  its  circumference  a  series 
of  concentric  circular  rows  of  equidistant  holes  about  8  mm  in 
diameter,  and  mounted  on  an  axis  which  can  be  rapidly  revolved 
in  front  of  a  nozzle  delivering  air  from  a  blower.  When  an 
opening  comes  in  front  of  the  nozzle  the  air  rushes  through, 
forming  a  condensation,  followed  by  a  rarefaction  during  the 
150 
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iotetral  in  which  the  air  is  out  ofE  owing  to  the  momentaita  of 
the  ear  particles.  In  this  way  is  formed  a  series  of  regular 
puffs,  which  gradually  blend  into  a  low  musical  tone,  whose 
pitch  rises  as  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  disk  increases.  The 
siren  tone  may  be  tuned  to  that  of  the  given  note,  and  its  fre- 
quency determined  from  the  angular  velocity  of  the  disk  and 
the  number  of  holes  passing  the  nozzle  in  one  revolution. 

134.  The  Diatonic  Scale.  The  rule  for  consonant  intervals 
extends  to  combinations  of  several  sounds.  In  order  that 
three  or  more  tones  when  sounded  tc^ther  may  be  concordant, 
it  is  necessary  that  their  respective  intervals  not  only  with  the 
fundamental,  but  also  with  each  other,  should  be  expressed  by 
simple  ratios.  Thus  when  we  Bound  together  three  notes  whose 
frequencies  are  as  4:5:6,  there  is  produced  a  pleasing  effect. 
This  combination  of  throe  tones  is  called  a  major  triad.  The 
diatonic  scale  is  built  upon  three  sets  of  such  triads. 

The  notes  of  the  scale  are  indicated  by  the  letters  O,  D,  E, 
F,  (?,  A,  B,  e.  These  letters  may  represent  the  frequencies  of 
the  various  notes  as  well. 

In  the  key  of  (?,  the  three  major  triads  are 


C-.H:  ffl 
a:B:d  \ 
F:A:e  i 


Tonic  C:E: 

Dominant        €f:B:d  \   4:5:6 

Suidominant  F : 


The  vibration  ratio  in  terms  of  £7,  the  fundamental,  are  ob- 
tained as  follows : 

In  this  way,  the  frequencies  of  the  entire  seven  notes  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  C,  the  octave  «  being  set 
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equal  to  ZC,  and  we  have  the  following  relations  between  the 
rarious  notes  of  the  scale : 

Frequency     72      81       90       96      108      120      135     144 

Name 

Syllable 

Ratio 


Intervals 


0  J>      s 
Do    St    m 

19         5 

1  8         4 

r     a     A     B     e 

Fa      Sal      La       Si      Do 
4        8        6        15       „ 
8         2         8        T        " 

9        10 
8        T 

16 
15 

9         10        9        16 
8        T       8        is 

The  fractions  termed  mtervcdt  are  obtained  by  dividing  each 
ratio  by  that  of  the  note  immediately  below  it. 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  perfect  diatonic  scale  there 
are  three  different  intervals,  9/8,  10/9, 16/15.  The  first  two 
intervals  are  termed  whole  tonety  and  the  last  a  hUf  tone. 

The  minor  triad  is  composed  of  three  notes,  whose  frequencies 
are  10 :  12  :  15.  and  a  minor  tcaU  similar  to  the  major  »eaU  may 
be  built  upon  three  of  such  triads.  The  vibration  ratios  for 
the  various  notes  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  may  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way.     On  making  the  computations,  we  have 


Frequency  72      81 

86.4     96       108     115.2   129.6   144 

Nsms           0       D 

B       F        a        A         B       0 

E.tio           1        5 

6         4          8          8          9        o 

5         8          2         6          6 

IS 

10        9         16         9         10 

8 

15 

9         8         15         8         9 

It  will  be  found  that  three  additional  notes  will  be  needed,  viz. 
three  notes  below  B,  B  and  A,  in  order  to  produce  the  minor 
scale. 

135.  Moslcal  Intervals.  When  two  tones  are  sounded  to- 
gether, the  ear  reci^nizes  a  certain  relationship,  or  want  of 
relationship,  between  them,  dependent  upon  their  relative  pitch, 
but  entirely  aside  from  their  absolute  vibration  frequencies. 
This  relationship  is  termed  a  mimcal  interval,  and  ia  expressed 
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as  a  simple  ratio  between  the  vibration  frequencies  of  the  two 
tones  in  question. 

A  number  of  these  ratios  have  speoifio  names  in  momoa* 
nomenclature,  arising  for  the  most  part  from  the  number  of 
the  note  in  the  series.  The  interval  between  two  notes  whose 
vibration  frequencies  are  in  the  ratio  1/1  is  called  unieon,*  2/1, 
an  octave;  S/U  *  tuie^ftk;  4/1,  the  dt>vhU  oatave;  S/2,  a  fifth; 
4/3,  a  fourth;  5/4,  a  nu^'or  third;  6/5,  a  minor  third;  6/8,  a 
mt^or  tixth;  8/5,  a  minor  »ixth. 

This  completeB  the  list  of  so-called  conxmant  intervait, 
although  the  list  may  be  and  probably  will  be  extended  in  the 
course  of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  third,  both 
major  and  minor,  were  originally  classed  among  the  dissonant 
intervals,  and  the  minor  third  was  not  regularly  used  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*126.  Transposition.  In  order  to  accommodate  difFerent 
voices  or  instruments,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  change  the 
keynote  of  the  scale  from  O  to  some  other  note  in  the  scale. 
The  vibration  ratios  would  then  have  to  be  applied  to  the  nea 
keynote  as  a  fundamental,  and  the  corresponding  frequencies 
for  the  several  notes  computed.  If  it  were  desired  to  begin 
the  scale  with  D,  then,  on  computing  the  frequencies  for  the 
scale,  it  would  be  found  that,  beside  the  keynote  D  and  its 
octave  d,  the  €^  and  B  were  right,  and  that  the  A  and  £  dif- 
fered but  slightly  from  the  required  frequency,  but  the  notes 
J  and  c  would  be  found  to  be  too  low  in  each  case.  This  must 
be  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  two  new  notes,  ^sharp  and 
e  sharp,  in  order  to  sing  or  play  in  the  key  of  D.  These  two 
sharps  are  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff,  and  form 
the  signature  of  the  bey. 

*  127.  The  Tempered  Scale.  Since  each  change  of  "key  entails 
the  introduction  of  new  notes,  both  for  major  and  minor  scales, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  notes  demanded  for  each 
octave,  in  order  to  render  a  piece  of  music  in  any  key,  would 
be  very  greatly  increased,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the  case 
of  an  instrument  of  fixed  tones,  as  the  piano  or  organ,  it  becomes 
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practically  impossible  to  manipulate  bo  many  keys.  On  thit 
account,  a  compromise  ayetem,  known  as  the  system  of  equal 
temperament,  has  been  adopted.  In  this  system  the  vhole  tonei 
are  made  all  alike,  and  the  half  tones  are  half  the  whole  tones. 
In  other  words,  therg  fi  an  equal  interval  between  each  pair  qf 
eonteevtive  note*.  There  are  thus  added  five  new  tones  to  the 
octave,  making  thirteen  tones  in  all.  The  common  ratio  be* 
tween  the  frequencies  of  any  tone  and  the  tone  next  above  it  is 
the  tweyih  root  of  2,  or  1.059.  In  any  instrument  tuned  to  this 
system,  the  only  accurate  intervals  are  the  octaves,  all  the 
others  being  slightly  false.  The  fifths  are  slightly  flat,  and 
the  thirds  are  too  sharp.  Musio  rendered  in  this  system  is 
considered  inferior  to  that  played  in  just  intonation.  Trained 
singers,  and  performers  upon  instruments  like  the  violin  or 
slide  tromboae  are  free  from  the  limitations  of  the  system  of 
equal  temperament,  and  in  many  cases  approximate  closely  the 
intonation  of  the  diatonic  scale. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


VIBRATOR7  FHENOMmVA   AlTD   RBBONAHCB 


1S8.  Composition  of  Vtbrations  at  Right  AnglM.  Id  tha 
study  of  vibratory  motion,  some  curious  and  beautiful  results 
are  obtained  from  combining  two  simple  harmonic  motions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.     Owing  to  the  rapid  motion  of  sound- 
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ing  bodies  the  eye  is  unable  to  follow  them,  and  some  special 
device  ia  necessary.  In  Fig.  65  are  shown  two  tuning  forks  X 
and  It,  each  furnished  with  plane  mirrors,  one 'set  to  vibrate 
vertically,  the  other  horizontally.  If  now  a  beam  of  light  from 
B  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  mirrors  successively  and  be 
reflected  to  the  screen  S,  when  the  fork  X  is  set  vibrating,  the 
^K>t  ia  seen  diawu  out  into  a  vertical  band.     Similarly,  if  the 
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fork  3rbe  set  in  motion  and  X  kept  at  rest,  the  spot  is  drawn 
oat  into  a  horizontal  band.  If  the  two  forks  be  vibrated  at 
the  same  time,  the  spot  is  made  to  follow  the  motion  of  the 
two  vibrating  systems  and  traces  some  form  of  what  is  known 
as  a  Lissajous'  curve,  of  which  various  forms  are  shown  in 
F^.  66. 

If  the  freqaencies  of  the  two  forks  be  in  the  ratio  of  1:1, 
uhen  the  characteristic  figure  wiU  be  an  ellipse,  having  for  ita 


special  forms  the  two  straight  lines.  If  the  tuning  of  the  forks 
be  exact,  the  figure  is  motionless  upon  the  screen  and  gradually 
decreases  in  size  aa  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  forks 
sinks  to  zero.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  tuning  is  only 
approximate,  and  the  figure  takes  the  successive  forms  in- 
dicated (Fig.  66),  passing  from  left  to  right  and  back  ^uin. 
When  the  figure  has  run  through  the  complete  cycle,  we  know 
that  one  of  the  forks  has  gained  or  lost  one  complete  vibration 
as  compared  with  the  other.  We  have  thus  a  method  of  ob> 
serving  beats  optically,  and  of  determining  the  relative  fre- 
quencies of  vibrating  bodies  with  great  precisioa. 
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If,  however,  the  frequency  of  fork  M  be  twice  that  of  fork  Z, 
we  shall  have  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  65,  of  which  different 
forms  appear  in  Fig.  66.  In  this  figure  are  also  shown  the 
curves  for  the  interval  8 : 2.  The  curves  are  drawn  for  the 
phase  differences  indicated  at  the  top,  where  these  differences 
are  stated  with  respect  to  the  component  having  the  higher 
frequency. 

These  phase  differences  are  exact  at  the  beginning  and  close 
of  any  complete  period.  Thus  in  the  ratio  S :  2  the  x  motion 
has  the  higher  frequency,  8,  while  the  y  motion  has  a  frequency 
of  2.  At  the  beginning  the  x  motion  leads  in  phase  by  0,  ^  \, 
{  or  J  7,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  also  when  the  motion  on  the 
a>4xis  has  made  three  vibrations,  and  that  on  the  y-axis  has 
made  ttoo. 

This  experiment  was  first  described  by  the  French  physicist 
Lissajous,  in    1857,    and  the  __ 

curves  are  known  as  Lissa- 
jous'  curves.  The  method  is 
applicable  to  the  study  of  any 
vibrating  system  upon  which 
a  bright  point  as  a  minute 
globule  of  mercury  can  be 
fixed,  while  the  fork  with 
which  the  system  is  to  be 
compared  is  armed  with  a 
lens  of  low  power  through 
which  the  mercury  globule 
may  be  viewed  by  a  micro- 
scope. 

The  same  figures  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the 
Blackburn's  pendulum,  shown 
in  Fig.  67.  In  this  apparatus 
a  heavy  lead  disk  carries  a 
funnel  filled  with  sand,  ink,  or 
other  material  for  leaving  a  trace  of  the  motion  upon  a  prepared 
paper  beneath  it.     The  disk  is  hung  from  two  cords  about  one 
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meter  in  length,  and  over  the  two  cords  is  slipped  a  small  ring 
r,  by  means  of  which  the  system  is  divided  into  two  pendulums 
of  different  period,  hung  from  the  same  support.  On  setting 
the  disk  Tibrating  it  traces  the  figures  characteristic  of  the 
ratios  represented  by  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  the  en- 
tire pendulum  and  the  part  below  the  ring. 

129.  Graphical  Method  for  Llssajons'  Flares.  Draw  two 
concentric  circles  (Fig>  68),  with  radii  proportional  to  the 
amplitudes  of  the  two  harmonic  motions,  and  through  their 
common  center  0  draw  the  rectaugular  diameters  AB,  CD. 

Divide  each  quadraat  of  both  circles  into  the  same  number 
of  equal  parts;  some  multiple  of  four  is  usually  most  con- 
venient. Through  the  points  of  division  of  the  circle  AB 
draw  lines  parallel  to  CD,  and  through  the  diviraons  of  CD 
draw  lines  parallel  to  AB.  The  resulting  rectangle  will  con- 
tun  all  the  figures  arising  from  any  possible  combination  of  two 
simple  harmonic  motions  of  commensurable  periods;  and  the 
curves  will,  in  general,  be  tangent  to  the  sides  of  the  rectangle. 
The  center  of  the 
circles  corresponds  to 
a  phase  difference  of 
zero  between  the  two 
components,  that  is, 
to  £  =3  0 ;  and  it  is 
taken  as  the  starting 
point  for  tracing  all 
curves  of  phase  differ- 
ence zero  or  T/2, 

If,  as  in  Fig.  68, 
the  circles  have  been 
divided  into  sixteen 
equal  parts,  then  each 
point  of  intersection 
on  the  diameter  AB 
corresponds  to  a  phase 
difference  of  T/IS;  that  is,  to  one  sixteenth  of  a  period. 
Hence  if  we  start  to  trace  a  curve  from  a  in  the  figure  instead 
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of  from  0,  we  shall  produce  the  curve  coireeponding  to  a  phase 
difference  of  T/16.  This  means  that  at  the  instant  when  the 
y  component  passes  through  AB  in  a  positive  direction,  and 
the  y  displacement  is  therefore  zero,  the  x  component  has 
already  reached  a  in  the  positive  direction,  or  is  in  advance  of 
the  jf  component  by  Oa  or  7/16.  In  like  manner,  b  corresponds 
to  a  phase  difference  of  T/S,  <;  to  S  T/16,  and  A  to  T/i.  Re- 
turning toward  0,  it  will  be  seen  that  e  also  corresponds  to  a 
difference  of  phase  of  5  T/W,  i  to  8  T/S,  a  to  7  T/16,  and  0 
to  T/2,  with  larger  values  for  points  to  the  left  of  0. 

Suppose  now  that  we  wish  to  trace  the  curve  corresponding 
to  the  vibration  frequencies  one  to  two;  two  for  the  horizontal 
and  one  for  the  vertical  component,  and  with  no  difference  of 
phase.  Starting  from  0,  we  count  two  points  horizontallj  to 
the  right  and  one  up  and  reach  I;  again  two  to  the  right  and 
ooe  up  for  point  H,  and  so  continue,  numbering  the  points  in 
order  until  we  pass  through  the  starting  point  in  the  same 
direction  as  at  first,  being  careful  always  to  complete  the  motion 
in  one  direction  before  beginning  the  retrograde  motion.  An 
excellent  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  location  of  the  points 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  points  equidistant  from  the  axis  of 
symmetry  AB  differ  in  number  by  eight  in  every  case ;  that  is, 
by  half  a  vibration. 

If  now  a  smooth  curve  be  traced  through  the  poiuts  in  order, 
we  see  that  the  moving  point,  being  subject  to  both  motions, 
describes  two  spaces  horizontally  and  one  vertically  in  the 
same  interval  of  time,  and  consequently  passes  through  the 
comers  of  rectangles  two  spaces  long  and  one  space  high  in 
every  case.  The  spaces  themselves  increase  or  decrease  accord- 
ing to  the  simple  harmonic  law.  Great  diversity  of  figure 
may  thus  be  obtained  with  successive  differences  of  phase  be- 
tween the  two  component  motions. 

To  combine  two  motions  of  frequencies  two  to  three,  we 
should  simply  count  three  spaces  in  one  direction  and  two  in 
the  other  and  proceed  in  other  respects  as  already  described. 

130.  Free  and  Forced  Vlbrattons.  If  a  system  when  displaced 
from  its  position  of  equilibrium  is  urged  to  return  to  that  pou- 
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tion  by  forces,  either  internal  or  external,  wliich  vaiy  directly 
as  the  displacement,  it  will,  when  freed  from  the  disturbing 
force,  execute  simple  harmonic  vibrations  about  its  position  of 
equilibrium  as  a  center.  The  period  of  such  a  vibration  d^endt 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tyttem,  and  is  independent  of  either  the 
amplitude  of  vibration,  or  of  the  forces  tending  to  oppose  -the 
vibration,  provided  each  he  small.  Such  a  vibration  is  called 
a  free  v&ration,  and  the  period  is  termed  the  free  or  natural 
period  of  the  system. 

In  the  ideal  case  of  no  friction,  a  body  once  started  would 
continue  to  vibrate  forever,  since  there  would  be  nothing  to 
atop  it.  In  nature,  however,  all  vibrations  are  checked  with 
more  or  less  promptness  by  means  of  opposing  forces  which 
may  be  designated  under  the  general  name  of  friction.  In 
such  oases  the  amplitude  gradually  decreases  to  zero,  while  the 
period  remains  constant,  and  is  independent  of  the  friction, 
provided  it  be  small.  Such  a  vibration  is  termed  a  damped 
vibration.  Examples  of  free  vibration  are  seen  in  the  motion 
of  a  simple  pendulum,  of  a  guitar  string  or  of  a  tuning  fork 
when  bowed  and  allowed  to  swing  freely. 

When  a  system  that  is  free  to  vibrate  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  periodic  force  that  varies  as  an  harmonic  function 
of  the  time,  we  have  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  forced 
v^ation.  The  ensuing  motion  is  the  response  of  the  system 
to  the  impressed,  external  force,  and  continues  so  long  as  the 
force  continues.  Examples  of  forced  vibration  are  seen  in 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock:  or  the  balance  wheel 
of  a  watch,  in  the  vibration  of  a  tuning  fork  driven  by  an 
electric  current,  or  of  the  sounding  board  of  a  piano  or  body 
of  a  violin.  Since  any  free  vibration  is  always  more  or  less 
damped,  and  therefore  soon  sinks  to  zero,  it  follows  that  any 
maintained  vibration  is  a  forced  vibration ;  the  motion  of  the 
vibrating  system  being  maintained  by  an  external  impressed 
force  which  varies  with  the  time.  The  period  of  the  forced 
vibration  is  the  period  of  the  force,  and  the  amplitude  is  propor' 
tional  to  the  force. 

The   characteristics  of  free  and  forced  vibrations  may   be 
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tfODttasted  as  follows  :  A  free  vibration  gradoally  diet  away  on 
account  of  friotional  forces.  A  forced  vibration  it  maintained 
so  loDg  aa  the  impressed  force  continues,  and  wben  it  ceases  the 
free  vibration  ensues  and  gradually  sinks  to  zero.  The  period 
of  a  forced  vibration  is  the  period  of  the  impretsed  force,  vrhile 
the  period  of  a  free  vibraiion  depends  upon  the  conttitutiim  of 
fke  eytteroy  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  forces  causing  it, 
ao  lonjf  as  the  amplitnde  is  small. 

131.  Resonance.  A  special  case  of  forced  vibration  ia  that 
in  which  the  period  of  the  impressed  force  coincides  with  the 
free  period  of  the  system.  In  such  a  case  the  system  rapidly 
absorbs  energy  from  the  individual,  periodic  pulses,  and  soon 
vibrates  with  large  amplitude.  Theoretically  it  is  due  to  the 
friction  alone  that  the  amplitude  does  not  become  infinite.  Jt 
tkiu  appeari  that  a  st/item  free  to  execute  vibrations  of  a  definite 
period  it  capable  qf  tele^ng  and  ahtorbing  from  the  turrounding 
medium  energy  in  the  form  <ff  vibrationt  of  the  tame  period  at 
those  which  it  can  execute. 

This  is  known  as  the  principle  of  retonance,  which  finds 
its  applications  in  every  department  of  physics.  Resonance 
depends  upon  the  cumulative  effect  of  small  impulses  applied  to 
a  system  at  exactly  the  proper  time  to  produce  the  maximum 
effect. 

133.  ninstratlosB  of  Resonance.  Two  strings  stretched  upon 
a  sonometer,  if  tuned  to  unison,  will  mutually  transmit  vibra- 
tory motion,  by  means  of  synchronous  impulses  sent  through 
the  air  and  through  their  common  support.  If  either  string  be 
set  in  vibration,  the  other  begins  to  vibrate. 

Let  two  heavy  pendulums  of  the  same  period  be  mounted 
upon  a  wooden  frame  which  yields  slightly  to  their  motion, 
and  let  one  be  set  vibrating  while  the  other  remains  at  rest. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  second  pendulum  is 
acquiring  vibratory  motion  through  the  support.  Its  motion 
gradually  increases  until  the  two  are  swinging  with  equal  am- 
plitude, but  with  a  phase  difference  of  a  quarter  period.  The 
second  pendulum  continues  to  lag  behind  the  first,  gradually 
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abfiorbing  its  enei^y  until  the  first  is  brought  to  rest,  aft«i 
which  the  phenotnenoD  is  repeated  in  the  rererse  order. 

If  a  tuning  fork  be  held  over  the  mouth  of  a  tall  jar  (Fig.  69) 

partly  filled  with  water,  it  will  be  found, 

J     "  ,  on  pouring  in  more  water,  that  for  a  certain 

length  of  air  column  the  sound  of  the  fork 

is   powerfully  reenforced.     If  the  fork  be 

removed  and  a  blast  of  air  from  a  flat  tube 

be  blown  across  the  top  of  the  jar,  the 

sound  produced  will  be  in  unison  with  that 

emitted  by  the  fork.     The  cylinder  thus 

^        ^^^^  behaves  as  a  stopped  organ  pipe  (Art.  140) 

C[^_-J^  and  the  air  column  is  very  nearly  equal  to 

— vm.  ML  ""*  fourth  the  wave  length  of  the  sound 

produced  by  the  fork.     The  hollow  wooden 

cases  used  to  support  tuning  forks  are  in  reality  closed  or  open 

pipes  tuned  to  reenforce  the  tone  of  the  fork. 

Let  two  tuning  forks  mounted  upon  suitable  resonance  cases 
and  accurately  tuned  to  the  same  pitch  be  placed  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  room.  If  one  be  bowed  and  then  quieted,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  other  is  sounding  audibly.  Accurate  tuning  is 
necessary  for  success  in  this  experiment.  If  a  number  of  forks 
of  different  pitch  be  sounded  together,  the  second  fork  responds 
to  none  but  the  one  of  its  own  frequency.  Obviously  the  fork 
can  absorb  from  the  air  only  those  wave  lengths  of  sound  which 
it  itself  can  emit. 

A  heavy  bridge  is  often  set  to  vibrating  vigorously  by  the 
footfalls  of  a  small  dog  trotting  across  it. 
Soldiers  when  crossing  a  bridge  are  com- 
manded to  break  step  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  synchronous  vibration  of  the 
bridge. 

The  resonators  of  von  Helmboltz 
(Fig.  70)  consist  of  hollow  spheres  o£ 
brass,  furnished  with  a  tubular  opening 
for  the  reception  of  the  sound  wave,  and 
opposite   it  a   small  conical  tube  to  be  inserted  in  the  i 
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The  free  period  of  the  eDclosed  mass  of  air  determines  the  pitch 
of  the  tone  to  which  the  resonator  will  respond.  To  all  other 
tones  it  remains  practically  silent.  By  means  of  a  series  of 
SQch  resonators  Ton  Helmholtz  was  enabled  to  pick  out  the 
various  overtones  in  the  note  of  a  piano  string,  and  thereby  to 
analyze  a  sound  into  its  constituent  tones. 

133.  Stationary  Vibrations.  Suppose  one  end  of  a  long 
flexible  cord  be  fixed  and  tlie  other  end  be  moved  quickly  up  and 
down  by  the  hand  in  a  vertical  plane.  For  each  up  and  down 
motion  of  the  hand  a  single  pulse  will  run  the  length  of  the  cord, 
be  reflected  at  the  fixed  end  and  retrace  the  length  of  the  cord, 
to  be  reflected  again  at  the  hand.  In  each  case  the  reflection  of 
the  pulse  in  the  cord  will  involve  a  change  of  tign  both  in  the  mo- 
tion and  in  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  itself,  since  a  depression 
in  the  cord  is  returned  as  an  elevation,  and  an  elevation  as  a  de- 
pression. After  two  reflections,  therefore,  the  disturbance  will 
have  traversed  the  length  of  the  cord  twice  and  will  be  identical 
both  in  dire^on  and  kind  with  the  original  disturbance,  and 
may  be  regiirded  as  starting  out  anew. 

If  now  the  hand  be  maintained  in  simple  harmonic  motion, 
a  series  of  harmonic  waves  will  run  along  the  cord  and  be  re- 
flected at  the  fixed  end  as  before.  Each  wave  after  two  reflec- 
tions will  coincide  both  in  direation  and  kind  with  the  new  out- 
goii^  wave,  if  the  time  required  to  travel  twice  the  length  of  the 
cord  be  some  whole  number,  k,  times  the  period  of  the  motion 
maintained  by  the  hand.     In  other  words,  if 

^  =  *r  (207) 

where  I  is  the  length  of  the  cord,  V  the  velocity  of  the  pulse 
along  the  cord,  T  the  period  of  the  motion,  and  k  is  any  integer 
OS  1,  2,  S,  4,  etc. 

Under  the  above  condition  it  is  clear  that  any  disturbance 
however  small  will  soon  be  increased  sufBcicntly  to  set  the  cord 
into  vibrations  of  wide  amplitude  at  all  points  where  the  direct 
and  reflected  waves  coincide  in  pJuue.  Such  points  are  called 
anHnodea.     At  certain  other  points,  however,  the  incoming  and 
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outgoing  waves  meet  in  opposite  phate  and  prodnoe  points  of 
minimum  motion;  Buoh  poiata  are  called  nodet.  As  a  result  of 
the  superposition  of  the  direct  aud  reflected  waves  the  cord  is 
broken  up  into  a  seiies  of  vibrating  loops,  or  ventral  segments 
(Fig.  71),  separated  by  points  of  minimum  motion  N. 

Such  a  vibratory  motion  is  called  a  ttaHonartf  vibration  or  a 
,^        „        ,,        „  ftationary  wave.     The  distance 

^g  from  one  node  to  the  next,  or 
from  one  antinode  to  the  next, 
is  ojM  ha^  wave  length  of  the 
pulse  in  the  cord.  Stationary  vibratioas  may  thus  be  set  up  in 
any  medium  capable  of  transmitting  wave  motion,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  nodes  and  antinodes  developed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples just  laid  down.  In  all  cases,  the  distance  from  node  to 
node,  or  from  antinode  to  antinode,  is  X/2,  /or  the  medium  in 
question.     From  node  to  antinode  is  X/4. 

In  all  cases  of  sustained  tones,  as  those  from  organ  pipes, 
tuning  forks,  piano,  violin  or  guitar  strings,  the  vibrating  me- 
dium, whether  air  column,  bar  or  string,  is  executing  atationarj/ 
vibrations,  and  consequently  presents  the  characteristic  feature 
of  stationary  waves,  i.e.,  nodes  and  antinodes. 

134.  Iawb  of  Transyerse  Vibrations  of  SMngs.  A  string 
fastened  at  the  ends  and  vibrated  transversely  executes  sta- 
tionary vibrations  as  described  in  the  previous  article.  The 
vibration  of  the  string  gives  rise  to  a  note  of  definite  pitch, 
dependent  upon  the  physical  constants  of  the  string  and  upon 
its  mode  of  vibration.    The  condition  for  stationary  vibration  ia 

^  =  kT=^  (208) 

where  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  note  produced  by  the  string. 
Of  the  various  modes  of  vibration  dependent  upon  the  value  of 
i,  the  simplest  is  that  in  which  the  string  vibrates  as  a  whole, 
with  a  node  at  each  end.     In  this  case  kssl,  and 

n-f,  <209) 

n,g,uriib,.G00gIc 
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This  vibration  is  called  the  fundam^ital  vt^rottim,  and  the 
tone  tha fundamental  or  lowest  tone  given  by  the  string. 

It  may  be  sbowtf  mathematically  that  the  velocity  of  a  tram*- 
verte  teave  in  a  thin,  flexible  string,  of  density  d  and  radius  r, 
when  stretched  by  a/oree  of  T  dynes,  is  given  by  the  expression 

r.^^  (210) 

If  we  Bubstitnte  this  value  for  the  velocity  in  the  equation 
for  the  frequency,  we  have 

"^  (211) 


"~h^ 


Hence  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental  tone  emitted  by  a 
string  vibrating  transversely,  varies 

(a)  Inversely  as  the  length  of  the  string. 

(6)  Inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  string. 

(<r)  Inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the  string. 

((2)  Directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  stretching  force. 

These  laws  are  deduced  theoretically  from  the  case  of  a  long, 
thin  and  perfectly  flexible  string,  and  are  very  nearly  realized 
in  the  case  of  silk  or  gut  strings.  If  metallic  striogs  are  used, 
the  rigidity  of  the  string  acts  as  an  added  stretching  force,  thus 
making  the  frequency  higher  than  the  formula  would  indicate. 

135.  Helde's  Experiment  If  a  thin,  flexible  cord  some  four 
meters  long  be  attached  to  some  convenient  source  of  simple 
harmonic  motion,  and  the  stretching  force  be  properly  adjusted, 
the  laws  of  vibrating  strings  may  be  verified  by  experiment. 

In  Melde's  experiment  one  end  of  the  cord  is  attached  to 
one  prong  of  a  vertical  tuning  fork,  and  the  other  end  carrying 
a  pan  is  passed  over  a  light  pulley.  If  the  prongs  of  the  fork 
stand  normally  to  the  cord,  and  vibrate  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  then  the  end  of  the  cord  will  he  displaced  longitudinally 
at  each  vibration  of  the  fork.  At  the  forward  swing  the  cord 
relaxes  and  drops  down,  rises  and  stretches  tight  on  the  back- 
ward swing  of  the  fork,  passes  the  position  of  rest  and  rises 
above  on  iho  next  forward  swing,  falls  to  the  middle  on  the 
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backward  swing  and  to  its  lowest  poaitioo  again  on  the  forward 
swing.  The  fork  has  thus  made  two  eompUte  Tibratious,  for  a 
nngU  vibration  of  tlte  cord,  or  the  cord  in  this  position,  vibrate» 
an  octave  lower  than  the  fork. 

If  the  stretching  force  be  properly  adjusted  by  weights  placed 
in  the  pan,  the  cord  opens  ont  into  a  wide  spindle  which  remains 
fixed  while  the  vibration  continues.  If  the  stretching  force  be 
reduced  to  one  fourth  its  value,  the  velocity  of  the  pulse  will  be 
one  half  its  previous  value,  and  the  cord  will  now  present  two 
spindles  with  a  node  in  the  center.  One  ninth  the  original 
stretching  force  will  give  three  spindles  and  two  nodes.  This 
verifies  the  law  of  the  stretching  forces. 

If  the  fork  be  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  so  that  its  vibra- 
tions are  normal  to  the  length  of  the  cord,  the  cord  will  vibrate 
in  unison  with  the  fork,  and  for  the  original  stretching  force, 
it  will  divide  into  two  epindtee,  where  it  previously  vibrated  in 
one.  Since  each  half  now  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  fork,  while 
before  the  whole  cord  vibrated  an  octave  btiow  the  fork,  the 
law  of  lengths  is  demonstrated, 

138.  Segmental  Vibration.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  string 
may  execute  stationary  vibrations  under  the  condition  that 


This  means  that  the  frequency  of  the  tone  emitted  by  a  string 
may  depend  upon  its  mode  of  vibration,  as  well  as  upon  its  length, 
diameter,  dentity,  or  the  stretching  force  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
In  the  case  of  a  string  sounding  its  fundamental,  k  is  unity  and 
the  string  vibratet  aa  a  whole,  with  nodes  at  the  two  ends.  This 
is  the  simplest  mode  of  vibration.  The  next  simplest  is  when 
the  string  is  divided  into  two  segments  with  a  node  in  the  mid- 
dle. In  this  case  k  =  2,  and  the  frequency  is  double  that  of  the 
fundamental.  This  tone  may  be  drawn  from  a  string  by  hold- 
ing it  at  its  middle  point  with  a  thin  shaving  of  cork  and  bow- 
ing it  lightly  at  about  one  ninth  its  length  from  one  end.  Here 
the  string  may  be  considered  aa  made  up  of  two  strings  of  equal 
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ieo^Ch  vibrating  in  unison,  and  producing  a  tone  an  octave 
above  the  fundamental.  In  a  sioiilar  way  the  string  may  be 
broken  up  into  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  any  number  of  equal 
segments,  corresponding  to  the  integral  values  of  k.  The 
frequency  of  the  tone  in  each  case  is  inversely  as  the  length  of 
the  segments,  and  consequently  if  the  string  vibrate  in  three 
s^ments,  the  frequency  is  three  timet  that  of  the  fundamental; 
if  it  vibrate  in  fourths,  the  frequency  is /our  timei  the  funda- 
mental ;  if  in  fifths,  five  times,  etc. 

The  experimental  demonstration  of  segmental  vibration  is 
most  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  piece  of  piano  wire 
about  four  meters  long,  tightly  stretched  between  two  bridges 
clamped  to  the  top  of  a  long  table.  One  end  should  be  attached 
to  a  key  or  screw  in  order  to  vary  the  stretching  force  at  will. 
A  series  of  stiff  paper  markers  should  indicate  the  aliquot  parts 
of  the  string,  as  the  thirds,  fourths,  sixths,  etc.  A  thin  shaving 
of  cork  should  be  slit  and  fixed  upon  the  wire  so  as  to  slide 
freely  upon  it.  Little  riders  of  white  and  colored  paper  may 
be  distributed  along  the  wire,  with  the  white  ones  at  the  aliquot 
points  of  division. 

If  the  cork  be  held  at  one  eighth  the  length  of  the  wire  and 
the  bow  be  applied,  gently  at  first,  then  more  vigorously,  the 
riders  at  the  eigh^  will  remain  seated  while  all  the  others  will 
be  thrown  off.  The  frequency  of  the  tone  emitted  by  the  string 
will  be  eight  times  that  of  the  fundamental.  In  a  similar  way 
the  string  may  be  made  to  vibrate  in  sixths,  fifths,  fourths,  thirds 
and  halves,  the  position  of  the  cork  marking  a  node  in  each  case. 
If  the  cork  be  not  upon  some  aliquot  point,  no  satisfactory  vibra- 
tion and  no  note  of  definite  pitch  can  be  produced,  hence  tw 
conclude  that  a  uniform  atring  may  vibrate  a»  a  whole^  or  in  any 
number  of  equal  partt,  and  the  frequency  of  the  note  emitted  wiU 
he  proportional  to  the  number  ofparta. 

137.  Overtones.  If  the  piano  wire  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ment be  vigorously  bowed  and  then  damped  at  one  fourth  its 
length,  the  note  will  be  observed  to  change  its  character.  The 
fundamental  will  disappear  and  the  second  octave,  a  note  whose 
frequency  is  four  times  that  of  the  fundamental,  will  be  heard 
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instead.  This  shows  that  while  the  string  was  vihratxTtg  a*  a 
whole,  it  was  also  vibrating  infourifa,  and  further,  that  the  note 
emitted  was  made  up  of  the  fundamental  tone  and  the  tec&nd  oo 
tave.  By  successively  bowing  the  string,  and  damping  it  at 
the  middle,  and  at  oae  third  its  length,  the  first  octave  and  the 
twelfth  are  found  to  be  present  when  the  string  vibrates  freely. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  string  may  at  the  same  time  vibrate  as 
a  whole  and  divide  into  several  sets  of  equal  segments,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  fundamental  and  also  to  tones  whose  frequen* 
cies  are  much  higher  than  that  of  the  fundamental.  The  higher 
tones  thus  obtained  are  termed  overtones,  or  upper  partialt.  In 
case  their  frequencies  are  exact  multiples  of  that  of  the  funda* 
mental,  the  entire  series  are  called  harmonica,  in  which  the 
fundamental  is  properly  termed  the  firtt,  the  first  octave  the  tee- 
ond,  the  twelfth  the  third  harmonic,  and  so  on,  since  these  tones 
represent  a  series  in  which  the  frequencies  are  as  1 : 2  :  3 ;  4  :  5,  etc. 

If  we  consider  the  key  of  O,  the  first  ten  harmonics,  count- 
ing the  fundamental  as  the  first,  are  O  (1),  c  (2),  g  (3),  Cj  (4), 
«l  (5)'  ffi  (6),  "i  (8),  d,  (9),  63  (10)  !  where  the  aeventh  har- 
monic lies  between  a^  and  b^  and  may  be  represented  by  h^  flat. 

Of  these  tones  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  six  harmonica 
are  consonant  tones,  and  if  sounded  together  would  produce 
the  effect  of  a  perfect  me^or  chord.  In  a  string  of  uniform 
dimensions  and  homogeneous  structure,  the  frequencies  of  the 
■upper  partialt  approach  very  nearly  the  exact  relation  demanded 
for  harmonics.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  music  from 
stringed  instruments  is  so  rich  and  pleasing. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  string  be  bowed  or  struck  at  its 
middle  point,  that  point  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a  node. 
Hence  all  partial  tones  which  require  the  presence  of  a  node  at 
the  middle  of  the  string  must  of  necessity  be  absent.  The  dis- 
cordant effect  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  harmonics  of  a  string 
are  avoided  in  the  case  of  a  piano  by  having  the  hammer  strike 
the  wire  at  a  distance  of  a  little  less  than  one  seventh  the  length 
of  the  string  from  one  end. 
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1.  Show  tiiat  the  right  and  left  hand  raembsTB  of  the  eqaation 


=^^ 


fere  of  the  tame  dimenBions. 

2.  AsBUtning  the  velocity  of  Boand  in  ^r  at  0°  C  to  be  831.86  m  pei 
aeoond,  calculate  the  veloci^  in  hydrogen  at  the  same  temperature,  having 
given  the  mass  of  one  liter  of  hydrogen  =  O.OSSS  g.        Ans.  126&  m  per  seo. 

3.  Find  the  temperature  at  which  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  is  850  m 
per  eecond.  A  lu.  40.°0  C. 

4.  Theflashof  a  hunter's  gun  is  Been  and  after  G  sec  the  sound  ib  heard. 
Keqniied  the  distance  from  the  observer  to  the  hunter,  the  temperature 
being  22°  C.  Am.  1728.46  ni. 

5.  Colladon  and  Sturm  measured  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  waters  ot 
Lake  Geneva,  and  found  that  it  traveled  14S5  m  per  second,  the  tempera- 
ture being  6°.l  C.  Compute  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  nater  at  this 
temperature.  Ans.  20.69  x  10"  dynes  per  cm*. 

6.  A  wire  60  cm  in  length  and  of  mass  80  g  is  stretched  so  that  it 
makes  100  complete  vibrations  per  second.    Compute  the  stretchiag  force. 

Am.  16  X  10'  dynes. 

7.  A  string  is  attached  to  one  prong  of  a  tuning  fork  and  after  passing 
over  a  smooth  peg  is  stretched  with  a  force  of  32  x  10*  dynes.  When  the 
string  is  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  fork  it  vibrates  steadily  in  three  seg- 
ments. What  stretching  force  is  required  to  make  it  divide  into  two  seg- 
ments?  Into  five  segments?  jlw.  (o)  72  x  10*  dynea. 

(i)  11.52  X  10»  dynes. 

8.  What  stretching  force  is  needed  to  have  the  above-mentioned  string 
divide  into  eight  segments,  when  the  string  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
motion  of  the  fork?  Ans.  (a)  18  x  10*  dynes. 

9.  Determine  the  vibration  frequency  of  an  air  particle  in  a  sound  wave 
10  m  long  ((  =  20°  C).  Am.  n  =  34.348  per  sec. 

10.  If  the  first  syllable  of  an  echo  reaches  the  ear  3  sec  after  the  spoken 
word,  how  far  distant  is  the  reflecting  surface  ?    (( =  20°  C.)    Am.  515.22  m, 

U.  A  stone  is  dropped  into  a  well  and  the  sound  of  the  splash  is  heard 
after  S  sec  How  deep  is  the  well,  if  the  teinperatare  be  10°  C  7  Am.  107.6  m. 

12.  An  open  organ  pipe  120  cm  in  length  is  tuned  correctly  when  the 
room  temperature  is  20°  C.  What  will  be  the  change  in  its  frequency  when 
the  temperature  rises  to  82°  C  ?  Am.  S  vibrations  per  sec. 

,,,,,, ,v.>,wy,^ 
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13.  A-  workman  strikes  a  blow  with  a  hammer  upon  one  end  of  an  empty 
iron  water  pipe,  600  ra  long.  A  second  workman  placing  one  ear  agaiut 
the  other  end  bears  two  sounds.     How  far  ^lart  are  they  in  time  ?    Teoh 

peratore  20°  C.     (  F  for  sound  in  caat  iron  =  6000— .J  ^nj.  1,62  aec  apart 

14.  A  horizontal  string  carrying  a  small  globule  of  meroary  is  riewed 
throagh  a  lens  fastened  to  one  prong  of  a  tuning  fork,  placed  at  right  anglea 
to  Uie  string  and  vibrating  horizontally.  The  fork  has  a  frequency  of  128. 
The  fork  ia  bowed  and  the  string  is  tuned  until  the  ellipse  seen  through  the 
lens  makes  one  complete  rotation  in  0  sec  If  the  stretching  force  be  in- 
creased, the  Lissajous'  figure  rotates  taster.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  error  if 
this  tuning  be  assumed  asoorreot?  Ai»t.Odi% 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
VIBRATIOH  OF  AIB  HT  PIFBB  AMD  OATITIBB 

138.  Vibration  of  Air  Colatmu.  la  many  musical  iustra 
meats  the  vibrating  body  ia  a  column  of  air  in  a  pipe.  Al- 
though th«  shape  of  the  column  and  the  mode  of  excitation 
may  vary,  yet  the  general  principles  of  vibrating  bodies  will 
apply  with  but  slight  modification.  When  a  series  of  similar 
pipes  of  the  same  diameter  but  of  difFerent  lengths  are 
sounded  by  blowing  in  turn  acro^  the  ends  of  each,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  frequencies  of  the  sounds  produced  are  practi- 
cally inTeraely  as  the  length ;  that  is,  a  slender  pipe  10  cm 
long  will  give  a  note  approximately  one  octave  higher  than  a 
similar  pipe  20  cm  long,  and  two  octaves  higher  than  one  40 
cm  long. 

If  a  toning  fork  be  held  over  a  vertical  pipe,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  connected  with  a  water  supply  for  varying  the 
length  of  the  enclosed  air  column,  it  will  be  found  that  for  a 
certain  level  of  the  water  the  air  column  in  the  pipe  responds 
loudly  to  the  vibrations  of  the  fork.  If  pipes  of  different 
diameters  are  used,  it  will  be  found  that  under  similar  condi' 
tions  the  length  of  pipe  responding  to  a  given  fork  is  nearly 
constant,  diminishing  slightly  as  the  diameter  increases. 
Again,  if  a  closed  pipe  20  cm  long  respond  to  a  given  fork,  it 
will  be  found  that  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  and  same 
length  will  respond  to  a  fork  an  octave  higher  than  the  first 
fork.  This  shows  that  the  pitch  of  an  open  pipe  i»  an  oetavB 
higher  than  that  of  a  cloted  pipe  of  the  tame  length. 

139.  Length  of  Organ  Pipe  and  Wave  Length  of  Pundameatal 
Ttoie.  (a)  Open  pipe.  Suppose  an  open  pipe  (Fig.  72)  have 
placed  before  one  end  a  tuning  fork  or  other  suitable  vibrator, 
which  Bends  a  series  of  soond  waves  into  the  pipe.     Then  for 
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the  pipe  and  the  tuninff  fork  to  vibrate  m  unison,  it  is  neceasar; 
for  the  reflected  wave  to  return  to  the  end  B,  in  the  proper 
phase  to  unite  with  the  outgoing  wave.  This  means  that 
when  the  fork  starts  to  swing  from  a"  to  a'  a  condensation  is 
sent  into  the  pipe  and  runs  the  length  SA  while  the  prong 
mores  the  distance  a"a'.  At  the  open  end  A  the  condensation 
is  reflected  as  a  rarefaction  (Art,.  118),  which  starts  into  the 

g  tube   at   A   at   the   same   instant 

'J/   D  '  T"   ^^^    *   rare&^tion    enters    at   3, 

I    ' due   to   the   backward   motion  of 

'"'•  '^  the   prong   from   a'.      These  two 

rarefactions  meet  at  the  center  of  the  tube,  producing  a  douiU 
rarefaction  for  an  instant,  and  pass  on  to  the  open  ends  to  be 
reflected  as  condensations, -at  the  instant  the  fork  begins  a  sec- 
ond swing  from  left  to  right.  The  condensation  at  B  unites 
with  a  new  condensation  from  the  fork,  and  the  combined  con- 
densations run  in  at  B  while  the  reflected  condensation  enters 
at  .il.  The  two  condensations  meet  at  the  middle,  forming  a 
dovhU  eondemation  at  that  point,  just  half  a  period  later  than 
the  double  rarefaction. 

The  disturbance  is  thus  seen  to  travel  the  length  of  the  pipe 
twice  during  one  complete  vibration  of  the  fork,  or,  for  the 
fundamental  tone  of  the  open  pipe, 

V^  (212) 

whence  2 1  =  VT=  X 

This  shows  that  for  an  open  organ  pipe  the  wave  length  of  the 
fundamental  it  twice  the  length  of  the  pipe. 

(()  Closed  pipe.  In  the  closed  pipe  the  fork  on  its  swing 
from  left  to  right  sends  in  a  condensation  which  runs  to  the 
closed  end  and  being  reflected  as  a  condensation  runs  back  to 
the  open  end,  where  it  emet^es  and  combines  with  the  out- 
going condensation  caused  by  the  fork  on  its  swing  from  right 
to  left.  At  the  same  time  the  emerging  condensation  is  re- 
flected into  the  pipe  at  the  open  end  as  a  rarefaction  which 
combines  with  the  rarefaction  left  in  the  rear  of  the  fork  on  its 
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pasoage  from  right  to  left.  The  condeosation  or  the  rarefac- 
tion has  in  each  case  run  the  length  of  the  pipe  tmiee  during 
i^  a  -vibration  of  the  fork,  or  for  nnison  with  the  fundamental, 

V~^  (218) 

whence  4 1  =  VT=  X 

That  is,  the  wave  length  of  the  fundamental  of  a  closed  organ 
pipe  ia  four  times  the  length  of  the  pipe.  If  we  compare  this 
result  with  that  obtained  for  the  open  pipe,  we  see  that  the 
wave  length  of  the  closed  pipe  is  double  that  of  an  open  pipe 
of  the  same  length,  or  the  fundamental  of  a  closed  pipe  is  an 
octave  lower  than  that  of  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length. 

140.  Nodes  In  Open  and  Closed  Organ  Pipes-  In  the  open 
pipe  it  was  shown  that  a  node  existed  in  the  middle,  at  which 
point  there  existed  alternately  double  rarefactions  and  donble 
condensations  at  intervals  of  half  a  period.  A  node  therefore 
in  a  vibrating  air  column  is  to  be  considered  a»  a  place  of  maxi- 
mum change  of  dentity.,  hut  of  minimum  motion.  In  an  open 
pipe  there  is  always  an  antinode  at  each  end,  since  at  the  open 
end  the  motion  is  unre-  ^  B  C  D  B  P 
stricted.  For  the  funda- 
mental in  ail  open  pipe, 
therefore,  there  is  a  node 
in  the  middle  and  an 
antinode  at  each  end,  or 
the  pipe  contains  one  haHf 
wave  length  (Fig.  73  A'). 

It  the  pipe  be  blown 
more  strongly,  it  gives 
its  first  octave,  the  air 
column  breaks  up  into 
segments,  with  a  node 
at  one  quarter  the  length  of  the  pipe  from  each  end,  and  an 
antinode  at  the  middle  and  at  each  end.  In  this  case  the  pipe 
contains  two  half  wave  length*.,  and  the  corresponding  note  is  an 
octave  above  the  fundamental  (Fig.  73  B"). 
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The  second  overtone  is  given  by  the  air  column  forming 
three  nodes,  one  at  one  ttxth  the  length  of  the  pipe  from  either 
end  and  at  the  middle,  with  antinodes  between.  In  this  case 
the  pipe  contains  three  ha^ttrave  len^fu,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  tone  is  three  times  that  of  the  fundamental  (Fig.  73  <7), 
and  so  on  for  higher  tones,  ffenee  in  an  open  pipe  all  the  over- 
tonei  are  pretent. 

In  a  closed  pipe,  there  »  alwayt  a  node  at  the  eloted  end,  since 
the  air  is  at  rest  there,  and  aa  usual  there  is  an  antinode  at  the 
open  end.  For  the  fundamental  the  pipe  contains  one  fourth 
wave  length  (Fig.  73  2>). 

The  first  overtone  in  the  closed  pipe  is  given  by  the  air  col- 
umn forming  a  new  node,  at  one  third  the  distance  from  the 
open  end.  The  pipe  thus  contains  three  fourth  wave  lertfftha, 
and  the  tone  has  three  times  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental 
(Fig.  73  £!).  The  second  overtone  produces  a  node  at  tmeffth 
and  three  fftkt  the  length  of  the  pipe  from  the  open  end.  The 
pipe  contains  _^ve/[>ttr£A  ware  lemgtht,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
tone  is  fxe  times  that  of  the  fundamental  (Fig.  78  F). 
Sence  in  doted  pipet  only  those  overtones  are  preterit  whose 
vibration  Jrequencies  correspond  to  the  odd  multiples  of  the 
fundamental. 

141.  Qaallty  of  Sound.  By  means  of  his  analysis  of  musical 
sounds  von  Helmholtz  decided  that  the  quality  of  a  sound  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  overtones  associated  with  the  funda- 
mental and  upon  their  relative  intensities,  and  is  independent 
of  their  differences  in  phase.  Quality  of  sound  depends  upon 
the  form  of  the  sound  wave.  In  the  ear  the  various  constitu- 
ents of  a  complex  wave  are  separated  and  noted,  and  the  effects 
of  the  various  combinations  distinguished.  Von  Helmholtz 
showed  not  only  by  direct  analysis,  but  also  by  synthesis,  that 
the  sounds  of  certain  musical  instruments  consist  of  definite 
overtones  combined  with  the  fundamental.  By  means  of  a 
series  of  tuning  forks  each  of  which  gave  a  simple  tone,  he  was 
able  successfully  to  reproduce  the  notes  of  various  musical 
instruments,  and  even  to  imitate  most  of  the  vowel  sounds  of 
the  human  voice. 
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An  admirable  ioBtrument  for  the  analysis  of  sound  ia  found 
in  the  manometric  capsule  devised  hj  Koenig.  A  cylindrical 
box  (Fig.  74)  ia  divided  into  sepa- 
rate, air-tight  compartmenta  by  a 
flexible  diaphragm,  2>,  of  thin  rub- 
ber, or  goldbeater's  skin.  Into  one 
of  the  compartments.  A,  are  intra-  ** 
duced  the  sound  waves  by  means  of 
tlie  funnel  M.  The  compartment 
£  contains  illuminating  gas,  which  eaters  through  the  tube  O, 
V^d  is  ignited  at  the  tip.  If  a  condensation  impinge  upon 
the  diaphragm,  the  gas  in  £  is  compressed  and  the  fiame  leaps 
up ;  if  a  rarefaction  enter  A,  the  pressure  in  B  is  less  and  the 
flame  ia  drawn  down.  If  a  musical  note  be  sung  into  the  fun- 
nel, tlie  flame  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  air  particles  in  A, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  if  it  be  viewed  in  a  rotating 
^^^^^^^^^HHHl  mirror,  the  eye  can  determine 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  once  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
*""'*''''*''^^^^^^  the  sound.  In  Fig.  75  the  upper 
picture  represents  the  appearance  in 
the  mirror  when  a  simple  tone  is 
sounded  in  the  funnel.  The  middle 
line  represents  the  appearance  of  the 
flame  when  the  octave  of  the  first 
note  ie  sounded,  and  the  third  shows 
the  effect  of  combining  the  two. 
'"*■  '"■  ■      Manometric  capsules    may  be  at- 

tached to  each  of  a  series  of  resonators  and  the  combination 
affords  a  means  of  instantly  determining  the  composition  of  any 
note  sounded  in  its  vicinity. 

142.  Knndt's  Experiment.^  The  principle  of  resonance  has 
been  ingeniously  applied  by  Kundt  to  the  measurement  of  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  solids  or  in  gases.  A  long  glass  tube 
(Fig.  76),  some  6  cm  in  diameter,  is  furnished  at  one  end  with 
a  loosely  fitting  piston,  and  has  the  other  end  closed  by  a  sheet 
1  For  a^erimetOal  detail*  o/KunA'a  SxperimeiU,  $M  Manual,  Exercttg  S-f. 
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of  thin  rubber.  A  rod  of  brass  or  other  metal  is  held  by  its 
middle  point  in  a  vise  and  one  end  is  furnished  with  a  disk  of 
stiff  paper  which  rests  against  the  rubber  membrane  of  the 


T 


glass  tube.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is  dusted  with  fine  cork 
filings  or  amorphous  silica. 

When  the  rod  is  stroked  with  a  piece  of  chamois  skin  coi(- 
ered  with  a  little  rosin,  it  gives  a  load  clear  note.  It  vibrates 
longitudinally,  with  a  node  in  the  center,  after  the  manner  of 
the  air  in  an  open  organ  pipe.  The  paper  disk  communicates 
the  vibrations  of  the  rod  to  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  when  the 
length  of  the  enclosed  air  column  has  been  properly  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  piston,  the  cork  dust  is  tossed  about  into  little 
heaps  owing  to  the  resonance  of  the  ur  with  the  note  emitted 
by  the  rod. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  conditions  of  resonance  demand 
that  the  path  run  over  by  the  disturbance  from  the  end  of  the 
rod  to  the  end  of  the  air  column  and  back  again,  must  be  some 
even  number  of  wave  lengths,  since  the  tube  is  closed  at  each 
end,  and  the  motion  is  twice  reflected  with  change  of  sign  in 
direction,  but  without  change  of  sign  in  condensation.  When 
resonance  has  been  established,  the  powder  in  the  tube  assumes 
the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  76.  Th6  nodes,  being  points  of 
minimum  motion,  are  marked  by  small  circles  of  the  cork  fil- 
ings, while  the  antinodes  are  shown  by  transverse  heaps  of 
dust,  where  it  has  fallen  at  the  cessation  of  the  sound. 

In  Art.  133  it  was  shown  that  the  distance  from  nads  to 
node  is  a  half  wave  length  of  the  disturbance  in  the  medium. 
The  nodal  lengths  in  the  ur  may  be  readily  measured  from  the 
circles  of  powder,  and  the  half  wave  length  of  the  sound  in  air 
computed.  Since  the  rod  behaves  as  an  open  organ  pipe  sound- 
ing its  fundamental,  it  follows  that  the  length  of  the  rod  is  otu 
ha^  teave  length  of  the  lowid  tn  hra»».     If  F^  and  V^,  X„  and  \t 
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represeDt  the  velocities  and  wave  lengths  of  sound  ia  air  and 
brass  respectively,  then,  since  the  period  is  the  same  in  each 
"use,  we  have  i 


"  v,=>r,h  (215) 

"■a 

For  gases,  an  additional  tube  with  powder  is  fitted  up  and 
placed  in  contact  with  the  other  end  of  the  rod.  From  the 
measured  lengths  of  the  nodal  distances  in  the  gas  and  in  air 
the  computation  is  made  aa  given  above. 

*143.  Mouthpieces.  The  various  forms  of  wind  instruments 
differ  chiefly  in  the  mode'of  excitation  of  vibration  of  the  en- 
closed column  of  air.  That  part  of  the  instrument  in  which 
such  vibration  is  excited  is  called  the  mouthpiece.  Month- 
pieces  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

(a)  Those  in  which  the  air  is  blown  acroaa  a  sharp  edge  or 
across  an  opening,  as  in  the  common  tin  whistle,  the  organ 
pipe  or  the  flute. 

(hy  Those  in  which  the  air  is  forced  throvgh  an  opening, 
either  partiiilly  closed  by  an  elastic  tongue  or  reed  which 
swings  through,  as  in  the  common  cabinet  organ,  harmonica, 
accordion,  etc.,  or  closed  by  a  reed  which  shuts  doton  upon  the 
opening  as  In  the  clarionet,  oboe  and  bassoon. 

(c)  Those  in  which  the  air  is  forced  through  a  slit  formed 
of  two  elastic  membranes.  This  form  of  mouthpiece  is  made 
by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  a  wooden  tube  obliquely  on  opposite 
sides  and  tying  two  strips  of  thin  rubber  over  the  faces  so 
formed,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  slit  along  their  line  of  junction. 
If  air  be  blown  through  the  slit,  a  note  will  be  produced,  whose 
pitch  will  be  modified  by  the  body  of  air  in  the  tube. 

*144.  Vocal  Organs.  Of  all  musical  instruments  the  larynx, 
the  organ  of  human  speech  and  song,  is  the  moat  wonderful* 
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both  on  account  of  its  simplicity  as  well  as  for  its  extreme 
delicacy  and  range. 

The  larynx  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  box  formed  by  three 
plates  of  articulated  cartilage  wliich  are  moved  by  muscles, 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

The  base  of  the  larynx  is  formed  of  a  large  ring  of  cartilage 
called  the  cricoid  (ring  shaped)  cartilage.  Attached  to  this  is 
the  thyroid  or  shield-shaped  cartil^e,  which  is  bent  in  the 
shape  of  a  I^  and  fastened  to  the  edges  of  the  cricoid  ring  by 
its  sides,  the  point  of  the  V  being  turned  to  the  front,  forming 
the  projection  on  the  front  of  the  throat  known  as  "  Adam's 
apple."  At  the  back  of  the  cricoid  are  fastened  two  small 
pointed  cartilages,  the  arytenoid  (funnel  shaped)  cartilages. 
Stretching  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  the  inner  sides 
of  the  reshaped  thyroid  are  two  elastic  metnbr)tiies,  one  fast- 
ened  to  each  leg   of   the   V.     These  are  the  voeal  chordi,  ce 


(Fig.  77  By.     Just  above  these  are  two  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, known  as  the  fiUae  vocal  chords,  ff  {Vig.  77  A}. 

When  the  peak  of  the  thyroid  is  not  drawn  down,  the  vocal 
chords  are  lax  and  the  breath  passes  freely  between  them  na 
in  ordinary  breathing.  But  when  the  peak  of  the  thyroid  is 
pulled  down  by  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  the  vocal  chords  are 
stretched,  the  arytenoid  cartilages  move  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  the  thin,  sharp  edges  of  the  vocal  chords  form  a  narrow 
slit  across  the  windpipe,  through  which  the  air  is  forced,  caus- 
ing them  to  vibrate  as  the  rubber  membranes  in  the  third  form 
of  mouthpiece  described  in  Art.  143. 
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The  pitch  of  the  tone  produced  by  the  vocal  chords  depends 
upoD  their  size,  length  and  tenaion.  The  tension  is  controlled 
by  the  attached  muscles,  so  that  the  singer  can  vary  at  will  the 
pitch  of  the  tone  produced. 

The  quality  of  the  sound  produced  is  modified  by  the  res- 
onant qualities  of  the  cavities  of  the  month,  throat  and  nasal 


'145.    The  Ear.    The  human  ear  consists  of  three  well-marked 
divisions,  termed  the  exterruil,  middle  and  irUemal  ear.     The 


external  part  includes  the  familar  appendage  at  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  fie  auditory  canal,  or  meatia,  Jf  (Fig.  78),  in  which 
is  shown  a  section  through  the  right  ear. 

The  meatus  is  closed  by  the  tympanum,  or  eardram,  mt. 
This  separates  the  external  from  the  middle  ear,  and  acts  as  a 
receiving  membrane  ^^inst  which  the  sound  waves  impinge. 

In  the  middle  ear  is  found  a  chain  of  three  small  bones : 
the  hammer  (malleus'),  m ;  the  anvil  (incut),  t ;  and  the  stirrup 
(^ttt^eM),  ». 

The  handle  of  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the  tympanum  and 
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the  base  of  the  atirnip  rests  against  the  iDembraDB  of  the  oval 
window,  a  small  oval  opening  into  the  inner  ear.  The  middle 
ear  communioates  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  the  ^- 
Btaohian  tube  E,  which  leads  to  the  upper  part  of  the  throat. 

The  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth,  is  seated  deep  in  the  skull, 
and  communicates  with  the  middle  ear  by  two  openings  in  its 
bony  case,  the  ov<A  window,  and  the  round  window,  fr.  It  con- 
sists of  three  parts :  the  t)e«tt&u/e,  V;  the  aemidrcuiar  canaU,  A, 
vp,  va ;  and  the  cochlea,  or  snail  shell,  c,  all  of  which  are  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid. 

The  cochlea  is  a  tapering  tube,  coiled  up  like  a  snail  shell, 
aud  divided  longitudinally  into  two  compartments.  These  are 
formed  by  a  bony  partition,  extending  out  from  the  axis  of  the 
spiral,  and  two  membranes  joined  to  its  edge  and  attached  to 
the  walls  of  the  tube.  Id  the  fluid  of  the  cochlea  between  the 
two  membranes  are  found  about  3000  rods  of  different  length, 
known  as  the  rods  of  Corti.  One  of  the  membranes  called  the 
hattlar  membrane,  consists  of  from  18,000  to  24,000  fibers, 
radially  stretched  strings,  varying  in  length  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cochlea.  A  nerve  filament  from  the  brain  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  to  each  of  these  fibers.  A  large 
number  of  Bti£f,  elastic  hairs  are  also  found  floating  in  the 
fluid  of  the  vestibule  and  attached  to  the  membrane  on  its 
sides. 

The  process  of  hearing  begins  in  the  transmission  of  the 
sound  waves  to  the  drum  of  the  ear  through  the  air.  From  the 
eardrum  the  vibratory  motion  is  transferred  by  the  small  bones, 
to  the  yielding  membrane  of  the  oval  window,  and  transmitted 
to  the  enclosed  liquid  of  the  vestibule  and  the  cochlea  by  which 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  fibers  of  the  basilar  membrane.  It  is 
thought  that  the  function  of  these  fibers  is  to  resolve  sounds 
into  their  components  and  to  report  the  individual  components 
to  the  brain.  It  is  assumed  that  such  resolution  is  effected 
through  resonance,  each  fiber  responding  to  some  specific  tone. 

The  semicircular  canals  h,  va,  and  vp  (Fig.  78)  are  so  placed 
that  one  lies  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  second  in  a  vertical  plane 
from  front  to  hack,  and  the  third  in  a  vertical  plane  from  right 
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to  left.  These  caDals  seem  to  have  no  cotinection  with  the 
sense  of  sound,  but  are  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  sense  <A 
equilibrium.  Animals  from  which  one  or  more  of  these  tnbea 
have  been  removed  seem  to  experience  great  difficulty  in  main- 
taiuiofr  their  equilibrium. 
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HEAT 

INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER  XVII 
nATUBB  OF  HBAT 

146,  Nature  of  Heat-  When  a  vessel  containing  cold  water 
is  placed  over  a  fire,  the  water  first  becomes  warm,  then  hot, 
and  finally  begins  to  boil,  owing  to  the  passa^  of  heat  from 
the  fire  to  the  water.  After  the  water  has  begun  to  boil,  it 
will  not  become  appreciably  hotter,  no  matter  how  long  the  boil- 
ing may  be  contiatied.  If  the  fire  be  made  more  intense,  the 
water  will  only  boQ  more  rapidly.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  heat  ceases  to  pass  into  the  water  when  the  boiling 
begins.  On  the  oontrary,  it  seems  clear  that  large  quantities 
of  heat  are  absorbed  in  order  to  keep  the  water  boiUng,  and 
that  the  only  effect  which  this  heat  produces  ia  the  continuous 
formation  of  steam  from  the  boiling  water. 

If  the  experiment  be  begun  with  a  vessel  filled  with  pieces  of 
ice,  the  ice  melts,  but  If  heat  be  added  slowly  and  the  contents 
of  the  vessel  be  continually  stirred,  the  mixture  of  ice  and 
water  remains  practically  aa  cold  as  the  ice,  so  long  as  there  ia 
any  ice  present.  Only  after  the  ice  is  all  melted  does  the  water 
begin  to  grow  sensibly  warmer. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  addition  of  what  we  call  heat 
to  a  body  produces  two  distinct  effects :  (a)  A  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  body  affecting  the  sensation  of  warmth  and 
cold.  Such  expressions  as  "cold,"  "oool,"  "warm,"  "tepid," 
and  "hot,"  all  refer  primarily  to  this  sensation,  or  they  char- 
acterize the  degree  of  hotness  of  the  body.  In  scientific  lan- 
gai^e  the  thermal  condition  of  a  body  is  designated  as  its 
temperature,  and  the  hotter  a  body  is,  the  higher  its  temperature 
ia  said  to  be. 
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(()  A  oha&ge  of  state,  such  w  the  formatioa  of  water  from 
ioe  or  steam  from  water. 

The  addition  of  heat  to  a  bod;  prodnoes  many  other  effects. 
For  example,  if  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  hot  water,  the 
mercury  rises  in  the  tube,  showing  that  the  volume  of  the 
mercury  increaiies  on  the  addition  of  heat. 

Again,  if  instead  of  the  thermometer  we  place  in  the  hot 
water  a  thin  gliisa  flask  completely  filled  with  air  or  any  other 
fluid,  and  closed  by  a  stopper  to  prevent  change  of  volume,  we 
shall  see  that  one  of  two  things  will  happen :  either  the  stopper 
will  be  driven  out  or  the  flask  will  be  broken.  This  shows  that 
the  pressure  of  an  enclosed  mass  of  fluid  increases  on  heating, 
provided  the  volume  be  kept  constant. 

In  fact,  almost  every  physical  property  'St  a  body  will  change 
when  the  body  is  heated,  but  the  examples  cited  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  change  of  temperature  is  only  one  of  the  many 
effects  which  heat  can  produce,  and  that  heat  and  temperature 
are  two  entirely  different  physical  quantities. 

Heat  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  subtle,  imponderable 
fluid  called  "caloric,"  which  upon  entering  a  body  produced 
the  effects  considered  above  (Black,i  1728-1799).  Many  of 
the  terms  used  in  the  following  pi^i^es  date  back  to  the  caloric 
theory.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  a 
number  of  experiments  by  Count  Rumford  •  (175&-1814)  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy"  (1778-1829)  proved  definitely  that  hiat  may 
he  produced  hy  work  done  againtt  friction,  and  that  l3u  quantity 
of  heat  produced  bear$-a  conttant  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  work 
expended  in  overeomiTiy  friction. 

These  experiments  disposed  of  the  caloric  theory  of  heat 
once  for  all,  and  by  connecting  the  production  of  heat  directly 
with  the  known  laws  of  mechanics,  placed  this  branch  of  physios 
upon  a  sound  scientific  basis.  At  present  heat  u  known  to  he  a 
form  of  energy  which  «&»o«  it4elf  chiefly  through  the  effeett  of 
temperature  changet  produced  by  it  in  different  bodiet, 

1  Black,  Lectitret  on  the  SlemtnU  of  Chemittrf,  toL  1,  p.  166 ;  1B08. 

*  Bmnford,  Fhil.  Thini.  1798  and  ITOD. 

*  Davy,  Complete  Work*,  voL  11,  p.  11. 
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147.  Holecular  Theory  of  Heat.  The  view  that  heat  is  a 
form  of  eaergy  is  closely  coDnected  with  the  molecular  theory 
of  the  coQstitution  of  matter.  In  this  theory  it  is  assumed  that 
the  moleouIeB  of  a  body  are  in  continuous  and  irregular  motion. 
In  a  solid  this  molecular  motion  is  restricted  to  a  small  space 
about  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  molecule  which,  in 
general,  may  be  considered  as  fixed  in  the  body.  In  liquids 
there  is  more  molecular  freedom,  so  that  the  molecules  are  able 
to  slip  past  each  other  and  move  about  from  point  to  point 
within  the  liquid,  as  is  shown  is  the  phenomena  of  diffusion 
(Art.  98).  In  a  gas  the  molecules  are  assumed  to  have  great 
freedom  of  motion  and  to  be  held  together  only  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  external  force.  In  gases  of  ordinary  density  the 
mutual  force  of  attraction  between  the  individual  molecules  is 
conceived  to  be  extremely  small,  and  to  exert  little  or  no  tend- 
ency to  draw  the  mass  of  gas  together,  until  the  gas  has  been 
compressed  by  external  force  almost  to  the  point  of  liquefaction. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  motion  of  the  molecules  is  as- 
sumed to  be  not  only  eontinuouB  and  trrefftUar,  but  blind  and 
undirected  as  well.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  motion  of  the 
molecules  of  an  enclosed  gas  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  per- 
sons in  a  crowd  or  of  bees  in  a  swarm,  where  the  motion,  while 
both  continuous  and  irregular,  is  yet  such  that  the  individual 
avoids  collision  with  his  fellows.  The  molecules  of  the  gas, 
however,  ara  continually  colliding  with  the  walls  of  the  enclos- 
ing vessel  and  also  with  each  other. 

The  average  distance  traversed  by  a  molecule  between  colli- 
sions is  termed  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecule.  Obviously 
this  mean  free  path  decreases  as  the  density  of  the  gas  in- 
creases ;  when  the  gas  has  been  compressed  until  liquefaction 
occurs  the  mean  free  path  is  greatly  restricted,  while  in  the 
case  of  s  solid  the  molecule  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  its  neigh- 
bors, and  its  motion  becomes  in  general  an  irregular  vibration 
about  its  position  of  equilibrium,  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  molec- 
ular attraction  of  its  fellows.  However,  diffusion  has  been  ob- 
served between  solids,  especially  at  higher  temperatures,  showing 
that  the  molecules  of  a  solid  have  still  a  certain  amount  of  freedom. 
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The  energy  of  the  molecule,  like  the  energy  of  the  whole 
mass,  may  take  either  the  potential  or  the  kinetic  form.  Simi- 
larly, the  kinetic  enei^y  of  the  molecule  may  be  either  transla- 
tional  or  rotational  in  character.  If  heat  he  added  to  a  body, 
there  results  an  increase  in  the  molecular  energy  of  the  body 
at  the  point  at  which  the  heat  enters  the  body.  Thia  inorease 
of  energy  soon  becomes  distributed  throughout  the  body,  owing 
to  the  constant  collisions  of  the  molecules.  If  the  averse 
molecular  kinetic  energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  body  baa  be- 
come the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  body  Is  said  to  be 
uniformly  heated.  The  rise  in  the  temperature  of  a  body  la 
thua  explained  by  an  increase  in  the  kinetic  enei^y  of  the 
molecules. 

If  we  strike  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  heavy  hammer,  the  mass 
kinetic  energy  of  the  hammer  suddenly  disappears  and  in  its 
stead  the  molecules  of  the  hammer  and  of  the  piece  of  iron  are 
thrown  into  more  violent  agitation,  or  the  hammer  and  the  iron 
are  heated.  In  this  way  we  see  that  the  mass  kinetic  energy 
of  the  hammer  has  been  tranaformed  into  molecular  kinetio 
enei^y  in  the  hammer  and  in  the  iron. 

Although  the  molecular  theory  of  heat  furnishes  a  satisfactory 
explanation  for  the  phenomena  of  heat,  yet  the  laws  aiid  rela- 
tions derived  in  the  following  paragraphs  are  entirely  independ- 
ent of  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  prooesses  of  heating 
and  cooling. 
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148.  Temperatore.  After  a  body  baa  either  ^ined  or  lost 
heat,  its  thermal  condition  has  andei^one  a  oertain  chaDge. 
Neglecting  for  the  present  any  posuble  change  of  state,  the 
most  noticeable  change  in  the  body  produced  by  this  gain  or 
loss  in  heat  is  a  change  in  its  temperature.  It  therefore  be- 
comes a  matt«r  of  first  importance  to  arrive  at  some  reliable 
means  for  the  measurement  of  this  temperature  change. 

Our  temperature  sense  furnishes  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
thermal  condition  of  a  body,  although  this  estimate  is  greatly 
influenced  by  other  factors.  Thus  on  a  cold  day  a  piece  of 
metal  feels  very  cold  to  the  touch,  while  a  piece  of  wood  seems 
less  cold  and  a  piece  of  wool  may  even  appear  warm.  On  a 
hot  day  these  sensations  would  be  exactly  reversed,  since  the 
metal  would  then  aeem  hot,  the  wood  less  so  and  the  wool 
would  appear  cool.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  our  eensations 
of  heat  and  cold  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  actnal  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  in  question,  as  upon  the  rate  at  which  heat 
passes  from  the  hand  to  the  body,  or  from  the  body  to  the 
hand  in  either  case.  The  apparent  differences  in  temperature 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  this  rate  of  transmission  of  heat  from  or 
to  the  hand  in  the  foregoing  examples  is  much  greater  in  the  case 
of  metaU  than  in  the  case  of  such  substanees  as  wood  or  wool. 

A  more  reliable  and  accurate  method  of  comparing  tempera- 
tures is  found  in  the  measurement  of  some  one  of  the  many 
physical  changes  accompanying  a  change  in  the  temperature 
of  a  body.  In  tJu*  »en$e  temperature  it  the  phytical  meaeure,  on 
an  arbitrary  teale,  of  that  condition  of  a  body,  capable  of  affeding 
our  eente  of  warmth  and  cold.  An  instrument  used  for  measur- 
.ing  temperature  ia  called  a  thermometer,  or  in  the  case  of  very 
high  temperatures,  a  pyrometer, 
180 
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It  b  evident  that  a  thermometer  iDdicates  directly,  eimply 
itB  own  temperatare,  and  only  indirectly  the  temperature  of 
the  medinm  in  which  it  is  immei-sed.  However,  the  law  of 
efwafiMftDn  of  temperattere  states  that,  when  two  bodies  are  in 
close  thermal  contact,  and  do  not  lose  heat  rapidly  to  their  sur- 
roundings, nor  gain  heat  from  outside  sources,  any  difference 
in  temperature  will  soon  disappear  unless  one  of  the  bodies 
either  gains  or  loses  heat  more  rapidly  than  the  other.  Con- 
eequently  a  thermometer  immersed  in  a  fluid  will  soon  assume 
the  temperature  of  the  fluid,  and  its  readings,  after  becoming 
constant,  may  safely  be  assumed  to  indicate  tlie  temperature 
of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

US.  The  Merctuy-in-glass  Thermometer.  The  most  com- 
mon form  of  thermometer  is  the  mercury-in-glaas  thermometer, 
or  a  thermometer  in  which  mercury  is  used  as  the  tbermo- 
metric  substance,  whose  expansion  in  contrast  to  the  expansion 
of  the  enclosing  glass  bulb  is  to  be  used  to  measure  tempera- 
ture changes.  The  principle  ef  temperature  meaturement  is, 
that  ohaoges  in  temperature,  corresponding  to  equal  changes 
in  the  apparent  volume  of  mercury  in  glass,  shall  be  called 
equal  changes  in  temperature.  As  a  thermometrio  .substance, 
mercury  has  certain  advanti^es  over  other  liquids : 

(a)  It  is  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

(by  It  does  not  stick  to  the  glass. 

(e}  It  is  opaque  and  easily  seen  in  a  capillary  glass  tube. 

(d")  Its  expansion  with  change  of  temperature  is  quite  large. 

(e)  To  each  temperature  there  corresponds  one  and  but  one 
definite  volume. 

(/)  It  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  heat  to  raise  its  tem- 
perature through  a  given  range,  and  so  the  introduction  of  the 
thermometer  does  not  appreciably  change  the  temperature  of 
the  substance  whose  temperature  is  to  be  measured. 
'  In  order  to  render  small  changes  in  volume  noticeable,  the 
mercury  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  bulb  ending  in  a  tube  of  capillary 
bore.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  thermometer  is  greater,  the 
larger  the  bulb  and  the  finer  the  capQlary  tube. 
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150.  Llmltatloas  of  the  Mercury-ln-gUss  Thermometer.  Mer- 
cury freezes  at  ~  39°  C,  Knd  conaequently  canDot  be  used  to 
measure  temperatures  below  this  poiut.  Instead  of  mercury,  al- 
cohol, toluene  or  peatane  are  used  for  low-temperature  measure- 
ments.  Pentane  remains  liquid  even  at  —  200°  C.  Since  these 
liquids  expand  at  rates  very  different  from  that  of  mercury,  a 
careful  calibration  of  such  thermometers  is  necessary.  Mercury 
boils  at  356°.  7  0,  under  atmospheric  pressure,  but  the  boiling 
may  be  prevented  by  an  increase  of  pressure.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  use  mercury  thermometers  for  still  higher  temperatures, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  the  space  above  the  mei-cury  in  the 
tube  of  the  thermometer  with  some  inert  gas,  usually  nitrogen. 
Upon  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  the  inclosed  nitrogen  is  com- 
pressed and  the  mercury  is  prevented  from  boiling.  Mercury- 
in-glass  thermometers  reading  up  to  500°  C  are  not  uncommon, 
the  only  limit  being  the  strength  of  the  glass  envelope.  Glass 
becomes  soft  at  temperatures  higher  than  550°  C,  but  by  using 
tubes  of  fused  quartz  which  softens  at  about  1100°  C,  thermom- 
eters reading  up  to  700°  C  have  been  made. 

Another  limitation  of  the  mercury-in -glass  thermometer  is  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  glass  envelope  itself.  Glass  bulbs  when 
blown,  contract  slowly  for  months  and  even  years.  This  slow 
contraction  changes  the  volume  of  mercury  in  the  bulb,  and  so 
changes  all  readings  of  the  thermometer  by  a  certain  amount. 
In  this  way  a  thermometer  cornea  to  read  too  high,  and  correction 
for  this  error  must  be  made.  This  defect  may  be  lai^ely  over- 
come by  allowing  the  bulbs  to  lie  several  years  before  filling  them. 

A  second  defect  of  the  glass  bulb  arises  from  sudden  and 
large  temperature  variations.  Thus  if  a  thermometer  be  placed 
first  in  ice  water,  then  in  boiling  water,  and  t^ain  in  iee  water, 
the  two  readings  in  the  ice  water  will  not  agree.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  glass  bulb,  after  having  been  expanded  by 
the  boiling  water,  does  not  return  at  onee  to  its  original  volume 
when  again  immersed  in  the  ice  water.  Since  all  readings  are 
now  too  low,  this  defect  is  termed  the  "  depression  of  the  zero 
point."  It  may  be  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  the  use  of  a 
special  glass  for  making  the  bulbs. 
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151.  Other  Forms  of  Thermometer.  As  we  shall  aee  later, 
many  other  forms  of  thermometer  have  been  devised  and  used 
for  accurate  sciestific  investigatios  or  for  use  under  conditions 
which  woidd  render  the  mercury  thermometer  unsuitable. 
The  most  satisfactory  standard  for  temperature  measurement 
is  the  change  in  pressure  of  a  definite  volume  of  hydrogen  gas, 
under  known  conditions,  and  this  thermometer,  known  as  the 
standard  hydrogen  thermometer,  has  been  generally  accepted 
among  scientific  men  (Art.  165). 

Of  the  Tarioua  other  forms  of  thermometer  used  for  special 
purposes,  a  few  will  be  mentioned  here,  bnt  each  will  be  more 
folly  described  in  connection  with  the  physical  principle  in- 
volved in  its  construction.  Among  these  are  the  strain 
thermometer,  depending  upon  the  linear  expansion  of  solids  ; 
the  gaa  thermometer,  based  upon  the  increase  in  volume  or 
the  increase  in  pressure  of  a  mass  of  gas  when  heated ;  the 
resistimce  thermometer,  involving  the  increase  of '  electrical 
resistance  with  increase  of  temperature;  the  thermo-couple, 
depending  upon  the  principles  of  thermo-electricity;  and 
finally  the  radiation  thermometer,  based  upon  the  laws  of 
radiation,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  rendered  possible  to 
measure  the  temperature  of  a  remote  source  of  energy,  as,  for 
example,  the  sun  or  the  moon,  whose  radiations  come  to  tis  over 
vast  distances. 

152.  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  Scales.  After  the  thermo- 
metrio  substance  and  the  principle  of  temperature  measure- 
ment have  been  agreed  upon,  we  are  still  free  to  select  not  only 
the  value  of  a  degree,  or  unit  of  change  of  temperature,  but 
also  the  zero  point  from  which  to  count. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  temperatures  of 
pure  melting  ice,  and  of  steam  issuing  from  boiling  water,  are 
constant  under  a  given  pressure.  These  two  temperatures,  cor- 
responding to  a  barometric  pressure  of  76  cm  of  mercury,  are 
called  the  "  freezing  point "  and  the  '*  boiling  point."  They  are 
known  as  the  fixed  points  of  a  thermometer,  and  the  temperature 
difference  between  them  is  called  the  "  fundamental  interval." ' 
^R>r  tigpeiimentaldeteTvUnatton  of  the  Jlxedin>iJit»,ae«  Manual,  SxerciteST, 
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In  all  ecientific  work  the  Ceriiigrade  acale  is  used,  whicK 
divides  the  fundamental  interval  into  100  equal  parts  or  de- 
grees, and  takes  the  freezing  point  as  the  zero  of  the  scale. 
All   temperatures   below  this  are  written  with   the  negative 
sign.     The   subdivision   into   100   parts   was 
first  suggested  hj  Celsius  of  Upsala,  in  1742. 
For  this  reason,  this  scale  is  sometimes  called 
the    "Celsius  scale,"   although  he  chose  the 
boiling  point  as  zero  and  the  freezing  point 
as  100. 

In  English-speaking  countries  s  dififerent 
scale,  invented  by  Fahrenheit  of  Danzig 
(168&-1736),  is  used,  and  it  is  called  the 
Fahrenheit  leale.  In  this  the  fundamental 
interval  is  divided  into  180°,  and  the  normal 
freezing  point  called  32°.  It  follows  that  the 
temperature  of  steam  over  water  boiling  under 
normal  atmospheric  pressure  is  212°  F. 

The  reading  for  iv  given  temperature  on  one 
of  these  scales  may  easily  be  changed  to  the 
corresponding  reading  on  the  other  scale.  Call 
F  the  reading  on  the  Fahrenheit,  and  C  the 
reading  on  the  Centigrade  scale ;  then,  since 
there  are  J'— 32  and  C  scale  parts  above  or 
below  the  freezing  point,  we  have  (Fig.  79) 

C         100  ^    ^ 

OP  F=  I  C-h  32  and 

^■"^  C=K^-32)  (217) 

In  a  third  scale,  called  the  RSaumur  scale,  the  fundamental 

interval  is  divided  into  80  parts,  with  the  freezing  point  as 

zero.     This  scale,  however,  is  little  used  in  this  country. 

•153.  Hazlmam  and  Mimimam  Thermometers.  Frequently 
it  is  important  to  know  only  the  highest  or  lowest  temperature 
reached  during  a  certain  time  interval.  In  Six's  thermometer 
(Fig.  80)  the  large  bulb  A  is  filled  with  glycerine,  while  the 
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Dftrroirer  tabe  is  bent  in  a  U-ehape  and  partly  filled  with  mer- 

ourj.     On  the  otiier  end  of  the  U-tube  there  is  a  small  bulb  B, 

partially  evacuated,  and  also  contiuniog  some  glycerine.     In 

the  glycerine  above  the  mercury,  on  both  sides  of  the  U-tube, 

two  thin,  short  iron  wires  are  placed,  each 

carrying   a   small  spring  which   presses 

gainst  the  wall  of  the  tube.     With  rising 

temperature  the  mercury  on  the  left-hand 

side  pushes  the  wire  above  it  upward, 

but  on  receding,  as  the  temperature  falls 

again,  leaves  it  in  the  highest  position 

reached.     With  decreasing  temperature 

the  mercury  on  the  right-hand  side  rises 

and  pushes  its  wire  up  until  the  minimum 

temperature  is  reached.     The  lower  ends    8  a 

of  the  wires  on  the  left  and  right  band    S  S 

sides,  respectively,  thengivethemaximum    ^  "s 

and  minimum  temperatures  reached  since    iS  S 

the  last  setting.     A  new  setting  ia  made 

by  pulling  the  wires  down  to  the  surface 

of  the  mercury,  in  each  case  by  means  of 

a  magnet. 

The  United  States  Weather  Service 
uses  two  separate  thermometers.  In  the 
maximum  tbermometer  the  bore  of  the 
tube  is  constricted  near  the  bulb.  With 
rising  temperature  the  mercury  pushes 
through  the  constriction,  but  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  falls,  the  mercury  breaks  ^'"' "'' 

at  this  point,  leaving  the  whole  thread  in  the  tube.  Its  reading 
gives  directly  the  maximum  temperature.  The  minimum  ther- 
mometer is  an  alcohol  thermometer,  carrying  within  the  alcohol 
a  thin  iron  wire,  which,  by  the  surface  tension  of  the  alcohol,  is 
polled  back  to  the  lowest  point  reached.  The  alcohol  on  rising 
flows  past  the  wire,  leaving  it  at  its  lowest  position.  The  end  of 
the  rod  nearest  the  alcohol  surface  gives  tlie  minimum  reading. 
Both  thermometers  are  placed  nearly  horizontal  (Fig.  81}.     Thf 

„        „,v.>.OglL- 
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maximum  thermometer  iu  reset  bj  whirling  it  around  the  pin 
at  its  upper  end.  The  centrifugal  force  drives  the  mercury 
back  into  the  bulb.  To  replace  the  index  in  the  minimum 
thermometer  next  to  the  alcohol  surface,  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  raised  until  the  wire  slides  forward. 


•^ ^iSw- 


Clinioal  thermometers  are  also  maximum  reading  thermome- 
ters, in  which  the  mercury,  broken  by  the  constricted  tube, 
gives  the  maximum  temperature  indicated  by  the  instrument 
while  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  mercury  is 
brought  hack  into  the  bulb  by  centrifugal  force. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

BXPAHSIOIT 

194.  Linear  Expansion  of  Solids.  In  solidii  changes  in  length 
due  to  a  change  in  temperature  are,  in  general,  very  small. 
This  change,  however,  may  he  shown,  greatly  magnified,  by 
clamping  one  end  of  a  metal  har  (Fig.  82)  about  one  meter  long 
to  a  solid  support  and  allowing  the  other  end  to  rest  upon  a 


fine  cambric  needle,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  bar  and  free 
to  roll  upon  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  A  long  light  pointer  of 
paper  attached  to  the  needle  will  show  its  motion  very  clearly. 
On  heating  the  bar  its  free  end  will  advance  slightly,  rolling 
the  needle  forward,  and  its  motion,  greatly  minified,  is  shown 
by  the  paper  pointer.  When  allowed  to  cool,  the  bar  contracts, 
and  the  pointer  moves  in  the  opposite  direction. 

For  the  accurate  determination  of  the  linear  expansion  of 
solids,  very  refined  methods  are  required.  The  best  of  these 
are  optical  methods  involving  interference  of  light,  and  the 
change  in  length  caused  by  a  change  in  temperature  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  wave  length  of  the  light  uaed.^ 

If  X|  and  Xg  represent  the  lengths  of  a  solid  bar,  at  tempera- 
tures (j  and  (j,  then  the  change  in  length,  L^  —  Xj,  is  proportional 
to  the  original  length  jC,  and  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
1  For  a  ttnipU  method  for  mea*uHng  linear  Ki^anttoH,  tee  Manual,  ExereUe  S8. 
O  193 
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change  in    temperature  t^ 
equation 

I^-Li=aLi(tj-t{) 


Tliia  is  expressed  by  th* 
(218) 
(219) 


iiCs-t,) 

The  proportionality  factor  «  is  called  the  weffUtent  of  linear 
expantion,  and  may  be  defined  aa  the  change  in  length  per  unit 
length  per  degree.  The  length  at  0°  C  is  usually  taken  as  the 
original  length,  so  that  the  length  L^  at  any  other  temperature 
f°,  is  given  by  the  equation 

£,  =.Ztt(I  +  a*)"  (220) 

However,  a  is  not  quite  constant,  but  in  general  increases 
with  increase  of  temperature,  so  that  at  higher  temperatures  the 
expansion  per  degree  is  somewhat  lai^er  than  at  lower  tempera- 
tures. In  any  determination  of  this  physical  quantity,  therefore, 
it  should  always  be  stated  between  what  limits  the  obserrations 
were  made. 

Table  TI 
Mean  Coefpiciknt  o 


SnHTAiroi 

.X.O. 

Bdbctxhci 

MXW 

COPPW 

Iran 

Piatinnm 

Zinc 

Brw*. 

Nioke1-Bteel(36%Ni>    .    . 

17.1 
12.1 

9.3 
80,0 
18.4 

1.0 

Glaas 

Jena  thermometer  glaai     . 

Porcelain 

Fused  quartz 

Ice 

Hard  rubber 

7to8 
8.0 

8to4 
0.58 
62.0 

sao 

155.  Practical  Importance  of  EzpanBlon-  The  forces  exerted 
by  bodiee  expanding  or  contracting  under  change  of  tempera* 
ture  are  very  great.  Allowance  must  therefore  be  made  for 
expansion  in  laying  railroad  rails  or  in  designing  girders  for 
bridges.  In  a  system  of  steam  or  hot  water  pipes  expansion 
joints  must  be  inserted.  In  riveting  iron  plates  the  rivets  are 
placed  in  the  holes  while  red-hot  and  hammered  into  shape 
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before  they  cool  appreciably ;  on  cooling,  the  rivets  grip  the 
plates  tc^ether  with  a  great  force.  Carriage  tires  are  put  on 
the  wheel  while  hot,  and  the  glass  stopper  of  a  flask  when 
"  stuck,"  may  often  be  loosened  by  gently  heating  tiie  neck  of 
the  flask. 

Glass  vessels  are  easily  broken  when  suddenly  heated  or 
cooled,  because  the  brittle  glass  cannot  support  the  internal 
strains  produced,  before  the  temperatures  of  the  outer  and 
inner  portions  have  become  equalized.  Porcelain  will  stand 
sudden  changes  much  better,  and  fused  quartz,  whose  coeffi- 
cient of  linear  expansion  is  only  -^  of  that  of  glass,  may  even 
be  heated  red-hot  and  plunged  immediately  into  cold  water 
without  being  broken.  Invar  steel  is  an  alloy  of  nickel  and 
iron  with  very  small  temperature  coefficient  and 
is  used  extensively  for  the  construction  of  pendu- 
lums, steel  tapes,  etc. 

15$.  Further  Applications.  Any  variation  in 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  will  change  the  rate 
of  a  pendulum  clock.  Several  devices  have  been 
einployed  to  maintain  the  length  constant  with 
changing  temperature.  In  the  gridiron  pendulum 
(Fig.  83)  the  lengthening  of  the  rods  marked  a, 
usually  of  steel,  lowers  the  bob,  while  the  expan- 
sion of  the  rods  ft,  usually  of  brass,  raises  the  bob. 
If  the  total  effective  lengths  of  the  two  systems 
of  rods  be  called  L,  and  X»,  and  a,  and  a^  be  their 
coefficients  of  linear  expansion,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  remains  the  same  with  change  of  tem- 
perature, if  the  expansion  of  the  brass  be  made 
equal  to  the  expansion  of  the  steel,  or  if 

a.L.(t^  -  (i)  =  aj.,(t^  -  (,)  (221) 

This  condition  is  fulfilled  when 

LJL^  =  oj/«.  (222)        no.  8S. 

In    the    mercury    compensating    pendulum    (Fig.    84)    the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  rod  is  counteracted  by  a  rise 
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or  (all  of  the  center  of  gravity  dae  to  the  expansion  of  mer 
cury,  either  in  a  vessel  forming  the  bob  of  the  pen- 
dulum or  inclosed  in  the  hollow  stem  of  the  pendulum 
rod. 

In  chronometers  and  the  better  grade  of  watches  the 
rate  ia  kept  constant  by  making  the  rim  of  the  balance 
wheel  of  two  different  metals,  the  one  with  the  larger 
coefBcient  being  on  the  outaide  (Fig.  85).  If  the 
temperature  rise,  the  rim  will  bend  so  as  to  decrease 
the  diameter  and  consequently  the  moment  of  inertia, 
producing  a  more  rapid  motion  of  the  wheel.  This  is 
made  to  balance  exactly  the  effect  of  temperature 
upon  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  and  the  effect  of  the 
expansion  of  the  diameter,  both 
of  which  would  result  In  a  slower 
motion  of  the  wheel. 

The  same  principle  Is  em- 
ployed in  the  so-called  strain 
thermometers  or  *'  metallic " 
thermometers,  frequently  used  < 
in  self-recording  instruments. 
Their  action  may  easily  be  un- 

^  g^     derstood  from  Fig.  86.  ^- «>• 


157.  Cobical  Expansion  of  Solids.     An  isotropic  body  is  one 
whose  physical  properties  are  the  same  in  all  directions.     Con- 
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sequently  an  iaotropic  body  when  heated,  expands  nniformly 
in  all  directions.  Let  ub  consider  a  parallelepiped  cut  from 
such  a  body.  Let  the  three  dimensions  of  this  parallelopiped, 
at  0°  C,  be  Z/q,  V^  and  L"\ ;  at  t"  C  these  dimensions  will 
have  become 

i/,  =  2/.(l  +  «()  1 

i'",. £"',(!  +  «()  I 
and  V,.IJ',-V»,  =  IJ,-L'^L'\0.  +  aiy  (224) 

=  U,-IJ\L'\(l  +  iM-)  .(226) 

since  we  may  neglect  terms  containing  a*  and  a*  in  compariaon 
with  3  a. 

Also  since  F,  =  i',  •  £"„  ■  i"",  (226) 

and  F;=£Vi"ii"'.  (227) 

wo  have  F;  -  T,  (1  +  8  «)  1 

=  r.(l  +  /3.)    )  '-^^ 

where  ;8  =  3  a  (229) 

The  quantity  j3  is  called  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion. 

In  cuhical  as  in  linear  expansion  there  exists  no  strict  pro- 
portionality hetween  increase  of  volume  and  increase  of 
temperature.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  readings  of  ther- 
mometers filled  with  different  liquids,  such  as  mercury  and 
alcohol,  do  not  exactly  agree.  If  an  empty  flask  be  heated,  it 
expands  as  if  it  were  solid  throughout,  and  the  internal  cavity 
increases  by  the  same  amount  as  would  a  solid  body  of  the 
same  form  as  the  cavity  and  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
flask. 

*  158.  Anomalous  Expansion.  Most  substances  expand  upon 
being  heated.  There  arei  however,  some  exceptions  to  the 
rule  such  as  iodide  of  silver,  between  —  60°  and  +  142", 
caprotiB  oxide,  below  4",  diamond,  below  —  39°,  and  fused 
quartz,  below  —  80°.  The  most  important  exception  is  water 
(Art.  160). 

A  rubber  tnbe,  when  stretched  to  twice  its  original  length 
or  more,  contracts  when  steam  is  passed  through  it.  Accurate 
measurements,  however,  show  that  its  volume  increases.     The 
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rubber  baa  become  anitotropu!  and  its  expansion  in  different 
directions  is  different,  just  as  in  all  crystals,  except  those  of 
the  regular  system. 

199.  Expansioa  of  Iiiqnlds-'  The  cubical  expansion  of  liquids 
and  gases  is  much  larger  than  that  of  solids.  If  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  liquid  be  heated,  both  liquid  and  vessel  expand,  and 
the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel,  as,  for  instance,  the  rise  of 
mercury  in  a  thermometer,  indicates  merely  the  relative  ex- 
pansioQ  of  the  two  substances.  The  effect  of  the  expansion  of 
the  vessel  is  easily  shown  by  filling  a 
flask  completely  with  a  colored  liquid, 
and  closing  it  by  a  stopper  through 
which  a  narrow  tube  passes,  so  that 
the  liquid  stands  at  a  certain  height  in 
the  tube.  If  now  the  flask  be  placed 
in  warm  water,  the  liquid  will  be  seen 
'  '•>  at  flrst  to  sink  in  the  tube  and  then  to 
rise,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  flask  is 
heated  first.  Owing  to  the  expansion 
of  the  vessel,  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in 
the  tube  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  the 
Fra.  ST.  vessel  did  not  expand.     The  real  co- 

efficient of  cubical  expansion  of  the  liquid,  jS,  is  therefore  the 
coefficient  of  the  vessel,  fi„  plus  the  apparent  coefficient  0,  of 
the  liquid,  or 

ff=ff,  +  0„  (230) 

The  real  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  liquid  may  be  deter- 
mined directly  by  heating  to  different  temperatures  the  two 
arms  of  a  U-tube  (Fig.  87}  partly  filled  with  the  liquid  in 
question.  The  pressures  due  to  the  columns  on  both  sides  balance 
in  the  horizontal  tube.  Let  h^  be  the  height  of  the  meniscus 
above  the  horizontal  tube  at  the  lower  temperature  t^  and  let 
the  density  of  the  liquid  on  this  side  be  d^ ;  let  A^  f,  and  d,  be 
the  corresponding  values  on  the  other  side.     Then 

V,y  =  h,d^  (231) 
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Bat  for  a  given  mass  Jf  of  the  liquid 

M=  r^,  =  VA  (232) 

vrt^t  ^'''^ 

Now  from  (228)         V,  -  V^ll  +0(t~  Q}  (284) 

Therefore,  if  <»  be  chosen  as  0°  C, 

"o       «(       •'o 
and  h,=  kt,(^l  +  ^^  (236) 

from  which  0  can  easily  he  found.  In  this  way  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  mereury  has  been  found  to  be  0.0001818  per 
degree. 

The  coefficient  0  increases  considerably  with  increasing  tem- 
perature and  becomes  quite  large  near    the  boiling   point. 
Equation  (234)  should  therefore  be  considered  only  as  an 
approximation  and,  in  the  case  of  liquids,  it  ia  better  to  write 
r,^V^Cl  +  0't  +  0"^  (237) 

Thus  for  alcohol  0'  =  1020  x  lO"*  and  0"  =  200  x  10-8 
for  ether     0*  =  1480  x  10-»  and  yS"  =  850  x  10-b. 

160.  Haxlmum  Density  of  Water.     Water  under  4°  C  forms 
an  important  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  bodies  expand 
upon  being  heated.     When  cooled,  under  atmospheric  pressure, 
from  higher  temperatures,  it  contracts,  reaches  the  smallest 
volume  at  4°  C,  and  expands  f^ain  upon  further  cooling.      ^ 
Figaie  88  shows  the  variation  of  its  specific  volume  (Art.  5),      1 
with  temperature.     If  freezii^  be  prevented  by  avoiding  me-    X 
chanioal    disturbances   (Art.   195),   the    expansion    continues  ^ 
below  0°  G,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 

When  a  large  body  of  water,  as  a  lake,  is  cooled,  the  cooler, 
upper  layer  sinks  to  the  bottom  until  a  temperature  of  4°  C  is 
reached.  After  this  the  cold  water  remains  at  the  surface  and 
it  is  there  that  the  formation  of  ice  begins,  while  the  water  at 
greater  depths  is  stUl  at  4^0.     The  temperature  of  maximum 
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density  is  considerably  lowered  by  salts  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Thus  sea  water  freezes  before  it  reaches  its  msximum  density. 
The  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  great  depths  is  2*'.6  C. 


161.  Expansion  of  Gases.  law  <tf  Gay-Lnssac.  In  1802 
Gay^Lussac  disbovered  that  gas,  when  heated  under  con- 
stant pressure,  expands  equally  for  all  equal  diEferences  of 
temperature,  and  that  all  gases  possess  the  same  coefficient  of 
cubical  expansion.  This  is  known  as  the  law  of  Qay-Lussac,^ 
although  it  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  law  of  Charles. 
The  law  is  by  no  means  exact.  More  recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  considerably 
larger  in  the  case  of  gases  which  may  be  readily  liquefied,  such 
as  chlorine  and  sulphur  dioxide,  than  in  the  case  of  air,  hydro- 
gen or  oxygen  (Table  VII),  For  the  latter  gases  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  has  the  nearly  constant  value  0.00367  per 
degree.  This  is  considerably  larger  than  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  solids  or  liquids  under  ordinary  conditions.     If 

>  Qay-Liuwo,  An».  CAlm.  et  Fhgt.,  Irtnr.,  vol.  48, 
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we  denote  the  coefficient  o£  expansion  of  a  gas  under  constant 
pressure  by  a^  the  general  equation  (286)  may  be  written 

F;=Fo(1  +  <s,0  (238) 

and  d,  =  — ^  (2S9) 

1  +  V 
162.   The  Constant  Pressure  Gas  Thermometer.     Owing  to  its 
large  coefficient  of  expansion,  an  inclosed  mass  of  gas  forms 
an  extremely  sensitive  indicator  of  temperature 
changes,  and  so-called  gas  thermometers  were  used 
long  before   the  appearance   of   mercury-in-glass 
thermometers.      The  air  thermometer   (Fig. 
was  probably  invented  by  Galileo.     In  its  simplest 
form  it  consists  of  a  small  bulb  sealed  to  a  long 
tube,  which  is  mounted  vertically  with  its  lower 
end  immersed  in  a  suitable  vessel  filled  with  colored 
liquid.     By  expulsion  of  a  few  bubbles  of  air  the 
liquid  mounts  into  the  tube.      If  the  temperature 
of  the  bulb  be  varied  slightly  by  placing  the  band 
upon  it,  the  colored  index  is  promptly  displaced 
through  a  considerable  distance. 

If  we  agree  that  changes  in  temperature,  corre- 
sponding to  equal  changes  in  volume  of  a  given  n 
of  gas,  under  constant  pressure,  shall  be  called  equal 
changes  in  temperature,  we  shall  get  a  new  tem- 
perature scale,  but  we  should  hardly  expect  this 
new  scale  to  agree  exactly  with  the  one  defined  in  Art.  149. 
The  constant  pressure  gas  thermometer  is  at  present  but  little 
used,  except  as  an 
indicator  of  tem- 
perature changes. 
The  particular  form 
known  as  the  "Dif- 
ferential thermo- 
meter" (Fig.  90) 
may  be  made  extremely  sensitive,  showing  lai^e  displacements 
of  the  liquid  index  in  the  horizontal  tube  for  slight  differences 
of  temperature  between  the  two  bulbs  containing  the  gas. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

IHFLUIIirCB  OF  TBMFBBATUIIB  UPON  THS  PRB881TRB 
OF  A  9AS 

163.  Tbe  Pressore  Coeffldent.  When  a  mass  of  gas  inclosed 
in  a  rigid  vessel  ia  heated,  the  increased  kinetic  energy  of  the 
gas  produces  an  increased  pressure  in  the  vessel.  When  the 
volume  is  kept  constant,  the  increase  in  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  gas  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  pressure  and  to  the 
increase  in  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  mercury-in-glass 
thermometer, 

or  P,  =  P^il+a,t)  (240) 

where  a,  is  called  the  pre$9ure  coefficient  of  the  gat,  and  the  sub- 
script V  denotes  that  the  volume  is  to  remain  constant.  For 
perfect  gases,  namely,  tliose  for  which  Boyle's  law  holds,  the 
relation  between  the  pressure  coefficient  and  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  is  readily  found.  For  such  gases  we  have  by  equsp 
tion  (238) 

F;=n(i+v) 

Consider  such  a  gas  at  0°  C,  having  a  volume  FJ,  under  a  pres- 
sure Pg.  Let  the  temperature  be  changed  to  C°,  keeping  the 
prenure  constant.  Then  the  product  of  pressure  and  volume 
at  temperature  f  is 

P,V,-P,r,Cl+a^)  (241) 

Take  the  same  volume  of  gas  at  O''  G,  and  raise  the  tempera- 
ture t^in  to  f,  but  this  time  keeping  the  volume  eon^ant. 
Then  the  product  of  pressure  and  volume  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, f°,  is 

In  both  caaea  the  gas  is  finally  at  ^,  and  according  to  Boyle's 

law  P^,-P,r„  =  PV  (243) 

202  I.       ,i,v.>.w^^i^ 
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This  in  connoction  with  equaUong  (241)  and  (242)  shows 
that  a,=-B,-a  '(244) 

Hence  for  perfect  gases  the  two  coefficients  are  equal  and  we 


may  write : 


i>r=P,F,(l  +  a()  . 


{245) 


which  is  known  as  the  Bojie  Gay-Lussao  law. 

The  following  table  shows  that  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrt^en 
and  air  may  under  ordinary  conditions  be  considered  as  very 
nearly  perfect  gases.  Others,  which  may  be  readily  liquefied, 
may  be  treated  as  perfect  gases  only  at  high  temperatures 
which  are  considerably  above  their  pointa  of  liquefaction. 

Table  TH 


Co.F.ioi.irr. 

OF  ExPAMBioK  AWD  PaiBsijM  WOK  Gash  RiriRRSD 
TO  Volume  akd  Prbbbube  at  0°  C 

^^ 

•* 

„, 

8666    « 
3B6S    "        « 

Oiygen     ....... 

Nitrogen 

8974   » 
8871    "        " 
8671    "        " 
8710    "        « 
3803    « 

Snlphnr  ditmde 

8670   " 

164.  The  Constant  Volume  Oas  Thermometer.  If  the  Tolome 
of  a  given  mass  of  gas  be  kept  constant,  equal  to  F^  equation 
(245)  becomes 

P,  =  P„(l+«0  (246) 

which,  as  previously  shown,  equation  (240),  is  very  nearly  true 
for  temperatures  measured  by  the  meronry-in -glass  ther- 
mometer.  This  equation  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
temperature  scale.  In  order  to  do  so  we  must  make  two  fun- 
damental assumptions. 

(a)  IHff'erencei  in  temperature  are  to  be  taken  at  ttrietly  pro- 
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portiotMl  to  those  differeneea  in  preaaure  which  they  produce  in  a 
maaa  ofgeu,  maintained  at  eonatant  volume. 

(i)  The  preasure  P^  is  the  preaaure,  exerted  by  this  same  mass 
ofgaSf  at  the  temperature  to  be  chosen  as  the  zero  of  the  new  scale. 
This  will  make  the  differences  in  temperature  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  original  pressure  Pq,  equation  (249).  If,  now, 
we  make  our  temperature  readings  to  depend  upon  these 
aasumptiona,  we  see  at  once  that  equation  (246)  is  made  rigor- 
ously true.  We  should  naturally  expect  any  indicated  tem- 
perature 6  as  read  from  this  scale  to  be  somewhat  difFeient  from 
that  given  by  the  mercury-in-glass  thermometer,  which  we 
denote  by  (.  Then  for  a  given  temperature  range  t,  read  off 
on  the  mercury-in-glasa  thermometer,  we  have,  substituting  0 
tort 

P-P,=  aP,e  (248) 

and,  finally,  0  =  ^-  ^-~^  (249) 

a         P^ 

If,  now,  we  call  as  before  the  freezing  point  and  boiling  point 
of  water  0°  and  100°,  and  denote  the  pressure  at  the  latter  tem- 
perature by  PiQQ,  we  have 

-Pioo--Po=«-PolOO  (260) 

and  e  =  im  p^^l  (251) 

To  find  the  temperature  S,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
measure  the  pressures  at  the  fundamental  points  and  at  the 
temperature  to  be  determined. 

In  its  simplest  form  (Fig.  91)  this  type  of  gas  thermometer 
consists  of  a  bulb,  A,  containing  the  gas,  connected  by  a  capil- 
lary tube  to  a  U-tube  filled  with  mercury.  In  order  to  insure 
constancy  of  volume  of  the  inclosed  gas,  the  mercury  is  ad- 
justed for  each  reading,  so  that  it  just  touches  a  pointer  oi 
mark,  p,  placed  near  the  opening  of  the  capillary  tube,  or  on 
the  tube  itself.     The  pressures  are  calculated  from  the  differ* 
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enoe  in  height  of  the  meroory  in  the  two  arms  of  the  U-tube  in 
each  case.  To  the  temperature  0,  as  computed  from  equation 
(251),  there  must  be  applied  certain  corrections,  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  bulb,  changes  in  barometric  pressure,  etc.^ 

1S5.  The  Standard  Hydn^en  Thermometer.  Owing  to  cer- 
tain serious  limitations  (Art.  150),  the  mercurj-in-glass  ther- 
mometer is  not  well  adapt«d 
to  serve  as'  a  final  standard 
for  measurements  of  tem- 
perature. In  its  stead  the 
constant  volume  gas  ther- 
mometer has,  by  inter- 
national  agreement,  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  in- 
strument for  temperature 
measurements.  Further, 
since  hydrc^n  fulfills  most 
nearly  the  requirements  for 
a  perfect  gas,  it  has  been 
adopted  as  the  thermomet- 
ric  substance,  with  the 
provision  that  the  gas  at 
freezing  point  shall  be 
under  a  pressure  of  100 
cm  of  mercury. 

Temperatures   measured  "*'■  '"* 

by  this  thermometer  are  the  final  standards  in  all  scientific 
work,  and  temperatures  measured  by  any  other  means  are 
usually  "  reduced  to  the  hydrogen  scale  "  when  any  high  degree 
of  precision  is  required.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  mercury-iu-glass  thermometers  from  the  best 
makers,  the  readings  do  not  differ  greatly  from  th(»e  of  the 
hydrogen  scale,  while  the  greater  convenience  of  the  mercury 
instruments  more  than  compensates  for  its  limitations,  except 
in  cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is  required. 


V-/ 
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Throughout  the  remainder  of  thia  text,  distiDctioiiB  between 
temperatures  based  upon  the  mercury  or  the  hydrogen  scale 
will  be  disregarded.  It  is  also  to  be  understood  thikt,  in  gen 
eral,  temperatures  will  be  expressed  iu  Centigrade  degrees, 
unless  it  be  expressly  stated  to  the  contrary. 

166.  The  Zero  of  the  Gas  Scale.  Absolute  Temperatures.  The 
selection  of  the  freezing  point  of  water  as  the  zero  point  was 
an  entirely  arbitrary  one.  It  is  now  possible  to  find  a  more 
rational  zero  point.  From  the  principles  developed  in  the  dis- 
ouseion  of  the  constant  volume  thermometer  (Art.  164)  it  is 
clear  that  a  decrease  in  temperature  is  indicated  by  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  gas  pressure.  The  rational  zero  for 
such  a  temperature  scale  would  therefore  be  that  temperature 
for  which  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  tbe  hydrogen  thermometer 
becomes  zero,  assuming  that  hydrogen  could  remain  a  gas  at 
that  temperature.  This  zero  point  may  readily  be  found  from 
the  equation 

-Pi-O^P^Cl  +  tt*)  (252) 

Whence  *  =  -i  «-_!_._  278-  nearly. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  zero  is  about  273°  below  the  zero  of  the 
Centigrade  scale.  This  point  is  called  the  zero  point  of  the 
hydrogen  scale,  or  the  altolute  zero.  Temperatures  measured 
on  this  scale  are  called  absolute  temperatures.  Such  readings 
are  usually  denoted  by  T,  and  are  related  to  readings  t,  on  the 
Centigrade  scale  through  the  equation 

r=/  +  278''  (258) 

The  terms  ab$olute  zero  and  absolute  temperaturet  are  not  well 
chosen,  inasmuch  as  this  zero  and  all  temperatures  measured 
from  it  depend  upon  the  use  of  some  arbitrary  thermometric 
substance. 

In  advanced  phy^cs  the  student  will  become  acquainted  with 
a  temperature  scale,  called  the  thermodynamic  scale,  in  which 
the  temperatures  are  independent  of  any  particular  thermo- 
metric substance.     Temperatures,  expressed  in  this  scale,  are 
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**  absolute  "  temperatures.  They  agree  very  closely  with  the 
absolute  temperatures  derived  from  the  gas  scale,  and  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two  in  this  text.  For 
a  discussion  of  the  thermodynamio  scale  the  student  is  referred 
to  more  advanced  textbooks. 

In  accordance  with  the  molecular  theory  of  heat,  the  pres- 
sure of  an  inclosed  mass  of  gas  is  due  to  the  bombardment  of 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  by  the  flying  molecules.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  pressure  decreases  as  the  molecular  motion 
decreases,  and  consequently  (Art.  147)  at  the  absolute  zero 
all  molecular  motion  would  cease.  Hydrogen  is  not  a  perfect 
gas.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  two  sets  of  "absolute" 
temperatures  referred  to  above  do  not  exactly  coincide. 

167.  The  Gas  Law.  For  a  perfect  gas  at  temperature  t"  we 
have  found 

i>r=i*oro(l  +  «i)  (254) 

Introducing  the  absolute  temperature,  we  have 

l  +  a(  =  «(i  +  A=.a(273  +  0=«r  (255) 

PV='aPoVoT=^IiT  (256) 

where  JS  is  a  constant  for  a  given  mass  of   gas  and  may  be 
called  the  gat  amttant. 
For  any  other  absolute  temperature  2", 

P'V'^BT'  (257) 

By  division  of  the  last  two  equations  we  obtain  the  important 
r^titHi 

This  is  the  mathematical  statement  of  what  is  called  the  gat 
law.  In  words,  it  says  that  "  For  a  perfect  gat  the  product 
ofpretture  and  volume  it  proportional  to  the  <U>iolute  Umperaturt." 
From  equation  (258)  follow  directly  the  two  corollaries: 
'*The  pressure  of  a  gas  of  constant  volume  varies  direotiy  as 
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the  absolute  temperature"  and  "The  volume  of  a  gas  andet 
fioastant  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  absolute  temperature." 
Since  ordinary  gases  at  temperatures  and  pressures  remote 
from  their  points  of  liquefaction  behave  nearly  as  perfect  gases, 
these  laws  may  be  applied  to  such  gases  without  introducing 
any  serious  error. 


1.  Reduce  the  following  resdiDgs  on  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  to  the 
correflponding  readings  on  a  Centigrade  thermometer  i  -}-  2000°,  +  lOi", 
+  5<',~49».  ^M.  +  10fl3'.3;   +40°;   -IS";   -46°. 

2.  Reduce  the  following  readings  on  a  Centigrade  thermometer  to  the 
oorresponding  readioga  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer:  +2000°,  +446", 
-  tO°,  -  273°.  Am.  +  3632°  i  +  838° ;  +  14°;  -  459°.4. 

3.  At  what  temperature  do  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  thermometers 
read  the  same?  Am.  —  40°. 

4.  What  are  the  coefficients  of  linear  expansioa  of  iron  and  copper 
when  expressed  in  English  unite? 

Ant.  Iron  6.722  x  10-«;  copper  9.5  x  10-*  per  d^;ree  F. 

5.  A  certain  railroad  track  is  laid  when  the  temperature  ie  32°  F.  If 
the  rtuls  are  30  ft  long,  how  much  space  in  inches  must  be  left  between 
them  in  order  that  they  may  just  touch  when  the  temperature  is  122°  F? 

Am.  0.21S  in. 

6.  The  steel  cable  from  which  the  Brooklyn  bridge  hangs  is  more  than 
a  mile  long.  How  many  feet  does  a  mile  of  ite  length  vary  between  a 
winter  day  when  the  temperature  is  —  30°  C  and  a  summer  day  when  it  is 
30°  C?    (0  =  12.1x10-*.)  ^«.  3.19  ft. 

7.  In  a  gridiron  pendulum  (Fig.  83),  the  distance  from  the  center  of  sus- 
pension to  tiie  center  of  oscillation  is  99.3  cm.  Suf^iosiiig  the  whole  pendulum 
except  the  rertical  brass  rods  to  be  made  of  iron,  how  long  must  the  brass 
rods  be,  for  perfect  compensation,  all  brass  rods  being  the  same  length? 

Am.  95.36  era. 
B.   A  clock  with  a  seconds  pendulnm  of  iron  Is  correct  at  25°  C.     How 
many  seconds  per  day  will  it  gain  if  the  temperature  is  0°?    What  will 
be  the  result  if  the  pendulum  be  made  of  nickel-steel? 

Am.  13.07  sec;  1.08  sec 

9.  How  large  a  relative  error  Is  made  if  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a 

brass  cylinder,  calcalated  from  measuremente  at  10°,  should  be  used  in 

experiments  carried  on  at  50°?  Ant,  0.147  per  oent. 

10.  A  certain  glass  measuring  flask  made  of  Jena  glass  has  a  capacity 

of  one  liter  at  16°     What  is  ite  capacity  at  40°?  Ant.  1000.6  cm^ 
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11.  The  denaily  of  mercury  at  0°  is  13.696  g/cm*.  What  is  ita  specific 
volume  at  85"?  Ant.  0.07402  cm*  per  gram. 

12.  Rednce  to  0°  a  barometer  reodiug  of  74.5  cm  taken  at  19°,  correct- 
ing both  for  tbe  expanBioti  of  tlie  mercoiy  and  for  that  of  the  brass  scale. 

Ant.  74.27  cm. 

13.  A  piece  of  brass  weighs  17  g  in  air  and  16  g  in  wat«r  at  10°.  How 
much  will  it  weigh  in  water  at  30°?  Spec  vol.  of  water  at  0°  C  =  1.00012, 
at  10°  C  =  1.00027,  at  30°  C  =  1.00435  ciu*  per  gram.  Am.  15.005»2  g. 

14.  A  liter  flaak  of  Jena  thermometer  gloss  is  calibrated  at  0°.  The 
oylindrioal  neck  has  a  diameter  of  1.5  cm.  How  far  above  the  liter  mark 
will  the  menieciu  be,  if  the  flask  be  filled  with  one  kilogram  of  water  at  80°T 

^ru.  3.06  om. 

15.  A  quantity  of  air,  at  atmospherio  pressure  and  0°,  occupies  1000  om*. 
It  is  heated  to  100°,  under  cooHtant  pressure.  Find  the  increase  in  volume 
and  the  work  done  during  the  expansion.  Am.  (a)  367.1  cm*. 

(6)  37.17  joules. 

16.  "What  fractional  part  of  the  air  in  a  room  passes  out  when  the  air  is 
heated  from  -  10°  to  20°  7  Ant.  all. 

17.  The  deeuty  of  air  under  standard  coudiMons  is  0.00129  g/cm^ 
What  will  be  the  mass  of  air  in  a  room  whose  dimensions  are  8x5x3m, 
the  temperature  being  20°  and  the  barometric  reading  730  mm? 

Ant.  13&66  kilos. 

18.  If  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  a  mountain  top  (Mont  Blanc) 
be  880  mm  of  mercury,  and  the  temperature  ~  10°  C,  what  fraction  of 
the  normal  quantity  of  tur  is  contained  in  any  given  volume?       Ant.  0.519. 

19.  Suppose  20  ce  of  hydrogen  gas  to  have  been  collected  in  a  closed 
tube  over  mercury.  The  barometer  reading  corrected  for  temperature  is 
74.5  cm  and  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  24°.  The  mercnry  in  the  tube 
stands  12  cm  above  the  mercury  in  the  dish  in  which  the  tube  is  inverted. 
Reduce  the  votame  of  the  gas  to  standard  conditions.  An*.  15.12  cm*. 

30.  A  certain  boiler  boils  dry,  containing  steam  at  60  pounds  per  square 
inch,  at  155°  C,  which  in  the  absence  of  water  may  be  considered  as  a 
perfect  gas.  If  the  temperature  should  rise  to  600°  C,  would  the  boiler 
burst,  if  it  can  just  support  a  pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch? 

Ant.  No.  P  =  163.2  lb  per  in^ 
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QUANTITY  OF  HEAT 

CHAPTER  XXI 
CALORIMBTRT 

168.  The  Unit  of  Heat.  The  Calorie.  Id  calorimetry  we 
are  ooncerDed  with  the  measurument  of  definite  quantities  of 
heat.  The  idea  of  quantity  of  heat  involves  first  the  mass  of 
the  body  to  be  heated.  We  know  that  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  is  the  same,  whether  the  vessel  contaiji  one  liter  or 
ten  liters,  and  yet  it  will  take  a  flame  ten  times  as  long  to  heat 
ten  liters  of  water  from  zero  to  the  boiling  point,  as  to  do  the 
aame  for  one  liter,  or  (Art.  146)  the  best  required  is  ten  times 
as  great  in  the  first  case  as  in  the  second.  Hence  the  quantity 
of  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  through  a 
given  temperature  interval  is  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the 
body. 

Again,  we  assume  that  the  heat  absorbed  by  a  body  when 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature  is  all  given  out  when  the  body 
cools  to  its  original  temperature.  Consequently  when  two 
kilos  of  water  at  20°  are  mixed  with  two  kilos  of  water  at  0°, 
we  eipect  the  mixture  to  assume  a  final  temperature  of  10% 
and  experiment  shows  this  to  be  true  (Art.  173).  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  substitute  two  kilos  of  iron  or  two  kilos 
of  mercury  for  the  two  kilos  of  water  at  20°  in  the  experiment, 
we  should  find  that  equal  maaaea  of  different  substances  give 
out  very  different  quantities  of  heat  when  cooled  through  the 
same  temperature  range.  Thus  a  mass  of  mercury  absorbs  or 
gives  out  only  one  thirtieth  as  much  heat  as  an  equal  mass  of 
water  would  do  when  carried  through  the  same  temperature 
interval. 

210 
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It  18  clear,  tHec,  that  the  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat  needed 
to  heat  a  body  involves  three  distinct  things :  (a)  the  mass  of 
the  body,  (fi)  the  material  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  and 
(^e)  the  temperature  range  through  which  it  is  to  be  heated. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  specify  all  these  things  in  defining 
the  unit  of  heat.  The  accepted  unit  of  heat  is  defined  aa  that 
quantity  of  heat  which  vnli  raite  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of 
water  from  IB  to  16  degreea  Centigrade.  This  unit  is  called  a 
ealorie. 

In  the  Bnglish  system  the  British  thermal  unit  (b.  t.  u.)  is 
defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

169.  Thermal  Capacity  of  a  Body.  It  may  be  proven  experi- 
mentally (Art.  173)  that,  unless  changes  of  state  occur,  the 
quantity  of  heat  added  to  a  body  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
change  of  temperature  produced.  Thus  if  a  given  body  he 
heated  from  f|°  to  t^°,  then  the  heat  needed  for  this  purpose  is 

a--<7(«,-(,)  (269) 

The  proportjonality  factor, 

(7=_?_  (260) 

h~h 

ia  called  the  thermal  eapaeity  of  t?te  body  and  its  unit  is  one 
calorie  pec  degree. 

170.  Tbermai  Capacity  of  a  Sabatance.  It  has  likewise  been 
found  that  the  heat  needed  to  produce  a  definite  temperature 
change  (t^  —  t{)  in  different  masses  of  the  same  substance  is 
proportional  to  the  mass,  or 

S=eM(t^-t{)  (261) 

The  proportionality  factor 

-^  (262) 

vhich  is  evidently  characteristic  of  the  anhstance,  is  called 
the  Mcratol  capacity  of  the  mbttancey  and  is  numerieally  eqoal 
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to  the  heat  Decessaiy  to  change  the  temperature  of  one  gram 
of  tht  fufrvfaTut*  one  degree.  Its  unit  is  one  calorie  per  gram- 
degree. 

171.  Tbemial  Capacity  of  Water.  The  above  formulae  are 
not  quite  exact,  since  in  general  the  thermal  capacity  of  a  eub- 
etanoe  increases  with  the  temperature.  Since  water  has  been 
chosen  aa  the  standard  substance,  we  have  numerically 


(,-(,  =  1 


(268> 


Consequently  the  change  of  the  thermal  capacity  of  water  is 
of  especial  interest.  In  Fig.  92  we  have  the  thermal  capacity 
of  water  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  temperature. 
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Though  these  variations  are  small,  yet  it  is  evident  that  a 
definite  temperature  must  be  specified  in  the  definition  of  the 
calorie.  The  interval  from  15°  to  16"  has  been  chosen  since 
the  calorie  baaed  upon  this  interval  is  the  one  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram 
of  water  from  0°  to  100°.  In  this  text  it  will  be  assumed  that 
the  thermal  capacity  of  water  c^  may  always  be  taken  as 
unity. 

172.    Spedflc  Heat  of  a  Sobstaace.     The  specific  heat  •  of  a 
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subetance  is  the  ratio  t^  tlu  A^ravd  capa«&y  of  tfte  tvbitance  to 
that  of  water,  or 

—  i  (264) 

Sisce  «« is  unity,  the  specific  heat  of  a  substauoe  is  numeri- 
cally equal  to  its  thermid  capacity.  In  a  loose  sense  the 
thermal  capacity  is  often  called  specific  heat,  but  the  student 
should  observe  that  the  same  relation  holds  between  these  two 
quantities  as  between  density  and  speciGc  ^avity.  The 
former  is  a  definite  physical  quantity ;  the  latter  is  simply  a 
ratio  or  a  pure  number. 

173.  The  Method  at  IQxtures.*  All  heat  measurements  are 
based  upon  the  following  fundamental  principle :  When  two  or 
more  bodiet,  originc^y  at  different  temperaturei,  are  placed  in 
thermal  contact,  and  exekajige  of  heat  takes  place  exclunvely  be- 
tween these  bodiet,  the  heat  lott  by  one  part  of  the  tyitem  ii  equal 
to  the  heat  gained  by  the  other.  This  is  called  the  principle  of 
equal  heat  exchanges. 

Thus  if  a  certain  mass  JIf  of  a  substsnoe,  whose  thermal 
capacity  ia  Cj,  oe  heated  to  a  temperature  tj°  and  then  dropped 
into  a  mass  of  water  M^  at  temperature  t,,  where  1^  <  t^,  an 
exchange  of  heat  takes  place  and  an  intermediate  temperature 
t  is  established.  The  body  loses  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to 
e^JI^Cti  —  t),  and  the  water  guns  an  amount  equal  to  e^MJ 
(t  —  t^.     Consequently  we  have 

"i^id  -  0  -  <W^C'  -  0  (265) 

and  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  is 

,„£i„y-^)  (266) 

The  water  is  contained  in  a  vessel,  supplied  with  a  stirrer  and  a 
thermometer.  These  form  the  calorimeter.  Their  tempera- 
ture is  changed  as  well  as  that  of  the  water.  The  heat  g^ven 
to  them  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  such  terms  as  e3f(t  —  t,),  calcu- 
lated for  all  parts  of  the  calorimeter.     The  sum  of  the  products 

>  For  dittrmination  of  ^peetfie  Iteat  by  mtthoi  of  fnixatTet,  »u  XainMt, 
SxereUe  4t.  i 
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of  tbe  Specific  beats  into  the  maaa  2— Jf  is  called  the  water 

eguivaleni  of  the  calorimeter,  and  must  be  added  to  the  mass  of 
water  JU^  in  the  experiment  just  described.  Taking  into 
account  the  beat  effect  of  the  calorimeter,  we  obtain  then  the 
general  equation : 

•  =  £t  =  i „"■■   \. (267) 


Tablb  VIII 
Specific  Heats  or  SoLine  akd  Liquids 


Bdmtakci 

. 

krauic  W. 

.xAt.W. 

„ 

0.094 
0.199 
0.116 
0.031 
0.088 
0.082 
0.056 
0.094 

63.6 

12.0 

65.9 
206.9 
200.0 
194.8    . 
118.0 

65.4 

Graphite 

2M 

Platinum 

6.28 

0.300 
0.506 
0.602 
0.547 

~ 

*  174.  Law  irf  Dnlong  and  Petit  The  above  table  shows  that 
the  specific  beats  of  different  substances  vary  considerably.  la 
1819  Dulong  and  Petit  announced  the  following  law  :  i  "  The 
product  of  the  specific  beat  of  a  substance  into  its  atomio 
weight  is  the  same  for  all  elementary  solid  substances."  The 
product  thus  obtained  is  about  6. 

This  law  is  by  no  means  exact.   Carbon,  boron  and  silicon  are 

exceptions.     Since  the  specific  beats  vary  with  the  temperature, 

these  products  will  vary  according  to  the  temperature  chosen. 

1  DnloDg  et  Petit,  Ann.  Chtm.  et  Fhf».,  1619. 
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Nevertbeleaa  this  lav  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  thermal 
capacities  of  atoms  of  difCeieDt  BubataooeB  may  be  nearly  the 
same. 

For  a  more  complete  discussioa  of  this  law  and  others  relat- 
ing to  the  molecular  heats  of  chemical  compounds  the  student 
is  referred  to  textbooks  on  physical  chemistry. 

175.  Spedflc  Heats  of  Gases.  Very  different  values  may  be 
obtained  for  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  according  to  the  cooditiona 
Duder  which  the  gas  is  heated.  If  a  gas  be  allowed  to  expand 
while  it  is  being  heated,  it  will  do  work  egainst  external  pres- 
sure by  Virtue  of  that  expansion.  The  energy  needed  to  do 
this  work  must  be  supplied  from  the  gas  itself  in  the  form  of 
heat.  Consequently  the  gas  heated  under  this  condition  ab- 
sorbs heat  for  two  reasons :  (a)  to  produce  change  of  tempera- 
ture, (&)  tofumith  energy  to  do  the  work  of  expansion. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  gas  be  heated  and  its  vofunte  he  k^t 
constant,  no  heat  is  absorbed  except  that  needed  to  produce 
the  rise  in  temperature.  The  two  specific  heats  obtained  under 
these  two  conditions  are  designated  tp,  the  tpedfic  heat  undtr 
eonttant  preteure,  and  «„  the  tpeaific  heat  under  constant  vdume. 
Of  these  two  values,  a^  is  greater,  by  the  amount  of  heat  needed 
to  produce  the  expansion.  The  ratio  between  these  two  values, 
for  atmospheric  pressure,  usually  denoted  by  7,  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  computation  of  the  velocity  of  sonnd  in 
a  gas  (Art.  118). 

Tablk  IX 
Spkcific  Heats  of  Gases 


HTdiogen  .  .  • 
Oxygen  .... 
Water  vapor  .  . 
Carbon  diosida  . 
Aloofaol    .... 


8.410 
0.217 
0.421 


0.167 
2.418 
0.147 


1.41 
1.80 
1.30 
1.18 
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176.  The  Experiments  of  Joule  and  Roiriand.  We  have  seen 
(Art.  146)  that  heat  must  be  conBidered  as  a  form  of  energy 
aad  that  heat  is  produced  whenever  mechanical  energy  is 
absorbed  in  overcoming 
friction.  The  first  accu- 
rate experiments  showing 
a  definite  quantitative  re* 
latiou  between  heat  and 
mechanical  work  were 
made  by  Joule »  (1818- 
1889).  In  his  apparatus 
(1845)  descending  weights 
M  were  made  to  rotate  a 
paddle  wheel  P  immersed 
in  a  stationary  calorimeter 
G  (Fig.  93).  The  resis- 
tance offered  to  the  motion 
of  the  paddle  was  greatly 
increased  by  means  of  sta- 
tionary vanes  extending 
into  the  interior  of  the  calorimeter.  The  work  done  by  the 
total  masa  2  M,  descending  through  a  height  A,  is  2  Sigh,  The 
heat  produced,  measured  in  heat  units,  is 

J=  (i;^  -  (j)£«»  (268) 

where  a  and  m  denote  the  thermal  capacities  and  the  masses  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  calorimeter  and  t^  —  ti  the  correspond- 
ing rise  of  temperature.     Joule  showed  that  for  every  unit  of 
ijoole,  FhO.  TVatu.  Boy.  Soc,  18S0. 
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mechaaical  energy  wMch  disappears,  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
is  always  produced. 

In  later  experiments'  (1878)  he  need  a  calorimeter  which 
was  free  to  turn  about  a  vertical  axis.  If  the  paddle  be  turned, 
the  friction  in  the  water  tends  to  rotate  the  calorimeter.  The 
vessel,  however,  is  kept  stationary  by  means  of  two  thin  silk 
strings  wound  in  a  groove  around  the  cylindrical  vessel  and 
leaving  it  in  a  tangential  direction  at  two  opposite  ends  of  a 
diameter.  These  strings  then  pass  over  two  light  pulleys  and 
carry  at  their  lower  ends  weights  3f,  which  are  adjusted  until 
the  calorimeter  remains  stationary,  when  the  paddles  revolve  at 
a  constant  rate.  If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  groove,  the  moment 
of  the  mechanical  forces  counteracting  the  efEect  of  the  paddle 
wheel  is  2  Mgr.  The  total  work  done  in  t  seconds  when  the 
paddles  are  rotated  n  times  per  second  against  the  torque  due 
to  the  weights,  is 

W=  torque  x  angle  =  2  JUgr  x  2  im*  =  4  -mOrSlff    (269) 

Id  1879  Rowland  (1848-1901)  made  a  series  of  classical  ex- 
periments* with  an  improved  form  of  Joule's  later  apparatus, 
obtained  much  mora  accurate  results  and  also  discovered  the 
variation  of  the  thermal  capacity  of  water  with  change  of  tem- 
perature (Art.  171). 

177.  The  Mechanical  Eqalvalent  of  Heat.  Joule's  and  Row< 
land's  experiments,  as  well  as  many  others  of  more  recent  date, 
have  shown  that  in  any  traj^formation  sf  heat  into  work  or  of 
work  into  heat,  the  ratio  between  the  numerical  values  of  thete  two 
'  form*  of  energy  it  alwayt  a  constant.  If  the  number  of  heat 
units  be  denoted  by  M,  and  the  number  of  units  of  work  by  W, 
then 

IT  mechanical  units  a  (73'heat  units  (270) 

If  we  combine  equations  (268),  (269)  and  (270),  we  have 

ir=-  4  nmtrMg  —  J((,  -  (,)  2«b  (271) 

j^    JmUrAfff    er^  ,272) 

•  ((j-*i)£m  eal  ^     ' 

>  Joule,  PKQ,  Tran».  Son.  Soo.,  1878. 

»  BowlMid,  Itoc  Am.  M.  Am  oad  BA.,  187«i         .^  , 

|.,7,-,lb,.LnOOglC 
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The  value  of  •/depends  apon  the  units  chosen. 

Thus  778  foot-pounda  of  work  are  equivalent  to  one  B.  T.  Uf 
or  0.427  kilogram-meter  to  one  calorie. 

From  a  critical  study  of  these  experiments  Barnes  concluded 
that 

One  calorie  =  4.186  x  10^  ergs  =  4.186  joules 

The  mechanical  work  correBpondiug  to  one  heat  unit  is  called 
the  mecJumieal  equiviUent  of  heat. 

We  have  thus  obtained  a  new  measure  of  heat  in  terms  of 
mechanical  units,  and  a  new  measure  of  mechanical  work  la 
terms  of  heat  units.     Thus 

^calories  =  i/H^joules*- 4.186  ff  joules 
and  . 

irjonle8=  Tf/J'caloriesss  0.239  IT  calorie 

178.  The  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  The  expeiimental 
results  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  may  be  summarized 
thus :  When  work  it  tranaformed  into  heat,  or  heat  into  work,  the 
amount  of  leork  u  alteaye  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  heat.  This 
is  known  as  the  Srst  law  of  thermodynamics.' 

Heat  added  to  a  body  is  considered  as  positive,  heat  given  oat 
by  a  body  aa  negative ;  work  done  upon  a  body  is  positive ; 
work  done  by  the  body,  negative.  Taking  into  account  the 
signs,  the  mathematical  expression  for  this  law  is ; 

W+ff^O  (27S) 

when  IT  and  fare  measured  In  the  same  units,  or 

Tr+Jff=0  (274) 

when  ITis  expressed  in  mechanical,  and  ffia  heat  units. 

179.  Equivalence  of  Energy  and  the  Principle  of  GonBcrvatioa. 
Having  establislied  the  equivalence  of  mechanical  work  and  heat, 
it  ia  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  this  equivalence  of  energy  which  shows  itself  in 
every  branch  of  Phyaioe.     Physical  phenomena  of  every  fonn 

1  JTiit  law  wufint  eUarln  tuued  bv  Hater  in  Ltettig't  ^NaJm  184i. 
,,    ,,,,v.>,w^,^ 
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depend  upon  the  traosference  or  the  transformation  of  energy. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  say  that  energy  in  any  of  its  manifold 
forms  may  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  amount  of  heat  and 
henoe  to  an  equivalent  amount  of  energy  of  any  other  form. 
Thus  an  electric  current  of  strength  I,  flowing  for  t  seconda 
through  a  resistance  R,  produces  a  quantity  of  heat  ff,  which  is 
always  proportional  to  PBt.  This  quantity,  measured  in  elec- 
trical units,  is  called  electrical  energy.  Id  short  if,  in  any 
physical  phenomenon,  energy  of  any  form  disappear,  energy  of 
some  other  form  will  always  appear,  and  the  energy  of  the  new 
form  is  always  equivalent  to  the  energy  of  the  old.  No  energy 
is  lost. 

This  most  important  principle,  first  announced  hy  Robert 
Mayer  in  1845,  is  known  as  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
energy.  It  is  this  principle,  verified  by  countless  experiments, 
which  underlies  all  physical  phenomena,  and  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  grandest  generalizations  of  modem  science.  Keeping 
in  mind  that  energy  added  to  a  body  is  positive,  and  energy 
taken  away  is  negative,  the  principle  may  be  stated  in  these 
words :  If  in  a  system  of  bodies  no  reaction  be  allowed  between 
the  system  and  outside  bodies,  then  the  total  amount  of  energy 
of  the  system  is  not  changed  by  any  reaction  or  transformation 
between  the  parts  of  the  system. 

The  actual  amount  of  energy  in  a  body  is  not  known,  but  for 
any  change  from  a  state  A  to  a  state  B,  the  energy  involved 
can  be  accurately  determined  and  is  the  same  regardless  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  has  been  accomplished.  For,  let 
us  assame  that  a  system  of  two  bodies  be  changed  from  one 
state  to  another,  during  which  change  the  first  body  gives  to  the 
second  a  certain  amount  of  energy,  and  that  the  system  can  be 
brought  back  to  its  original  state  by  a  method  in  which  the 
second  body  returns  to  the  first  a  smaller  amount  of  energy 
than  it  received  from  it.  The  result  of  the  complete  cycle  of 
changes  would  be  an  increase  of  enei^y  possessed  by  the  second 
body  without  an  equivalent  compensation  on  the  part  of  the 
first,  and  this  contradicts  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics. 

By  a  bold  generalization,  which  admits  of  no  proof  by  actual 
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experiment,  the  principle  U  aometimes  stated  hj  Baying  that 
the  energy  of  the  universe  is  constant,  or  that  enei^  uao 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed. 

180.  Compression  and  Rarefaction  of  a  Gas.  Let  a  cylinder, 
closed  by  a  piston,  contain  a  given  amount  of  gas.  If  the  piston 
be  suddenly  pushed  in  through  a  small  dutance  a,  with  a  force 
Ft  the  work  done  upon  the  gas  is  (Art.  35) 

W=Fa  =  Pv  (2T6') 

where  P  ia  the  pressure  and  v  is  the  change  of  volume.  This 
mechanical  energy  expended  upon  the  gas  increases  its  energy 
and  consequently  the  gas  is  heated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gas  be  allowed  to  do  work  against 
a  pressure  P,  increasing  its  volume  by  t>,  a  quantity  of  heat 
equivalent  to  the  work  Pv  is  abstracted  from  the  gas  and  it 
cools. 

181.  Free  Expansion  of  a  Gu.  Joule  connected  two  re* 
ceivers,  A  and  B  (Fig.  94),  by  a  tube,  containing  a  stopcock  «. 

One  of  the  vessels  was  exhausted 

IT  (gfbj  ^""^  while  the  other  contained  a  gas 
^***  lii  ^^  under  pressure.  Both  receivers 
^--^6: ^  ^ -f  were  then  immersed  in  a  water  cal- 
orimeter. Upon  opening  the  stop- 
cock the  gas  rushed  into  the  vacuum 
and  now  filled  both  cylinders,  hut 
the  calorimeter  showed  no  change 
of  temperature.  From  this  Joule 
concluded  that  the  energy  of  a  given 
mass  of  gas  is  independent  of  the 
volume  occupied.* 

Placing  each  receiver  in  a  sepa- 
rate calorimeter  and  repeating  the  experiment,  the  water  in  the 
vessel  originally  containing  the  compressed  gas  was  cooled,  and 
that  in  the  other  one  was  heated.  Obviously  the  loss  of  enei^ 
on  the  one  side  equals  the  gain  on  the  other. 

1  ZMt  exp«Hm«nt  toot  orlginail]/  due  to  Qa]/-Litttac  (Mem.  (TAnuea.  ISOT^. 
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The  rdsults  obtained  by  Joule  in  this  experiment  hold  rigop 
oubIj  only  for  perfect  gases.  Ordinary  gases  do  show  a  smaU 
change  of  energy  upon  expansion,  but  this  change  must  be 
measured  by  more  sensitive  methods  (Art.  186). 

188.  Isothermal  and  Adlabatic  Ezpansloo.  If  a  gas  expand 
very  slowly  while  kept  in  close  thermal  contact  with  s  heat 
reserroir  of  temperature  t°,  beat  will  constantly  flow  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  gas  and  keep  it  at  the  temperature  £°  during 
the  expansion.  Such  a  process  is  called  an  tta^ermal  exponnon 
and  is  represented  by  line  I  (Fig.  95)  in  which  the  volumes  of 
the  gas  are  plotted  as  abscissae,  and  the  corresponding  pressoiea 
as  ordinates.     The  equation  of  this  line  (Art.  167)  is 

i*F=«r=  constant 

The  work  done  by  the  gas  during  a  very  small  increase  in 
volume  V,  equal  to  oft,  is  I*v,  and  is  represented  at  the  point  Q 
of  the  curve  in  the  figure,  by  the  shaded  area  Qcba.  Imagine 
a  large  number  of  such  narrow  strips  drawn,  fude  by  side,  and 
extending  from  the  axis  of  volumes  to  the  isothermal  line.  It 
is  then  clear  that  the  work  done  by  the  gas  during  the  isother- 
mal expansion  from  .PoF^  at  point  A  to  Pj^V^  at  point  B  is 
equal  to  the  gum  of  all  the  strips,  and  is  therefore  represented 
by  the  area  ABNL  included  between  the  isothermal  line,  the 
axis  of  volumes  and  the  two  ordinates  representing  P,  and  P^. 

If  the  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  be  inclosed  in  a  vessel  whose 
walls  prevent  any  flow  of  heat  through  them,  the  gas  can  re- 
ceive no  heat  from  the  reservoir  and  will  therefore  cool  during 
expansion.  The  preasnre  P^  or  ND^  corresponding  to  volume 
V^  will  be  smaller  than  P-^  or  NB,  and  the  line  representing 
this  change  in  the  gas  will  at  the  intersection  A  be  steeper  than 
the  itothermal  line.  Such  an  expansion  is  called  an  adiabatic 
expantion,  and  is  shown  hy  the  adiabatic  line  II  (Fig.  95). 

By  the  use  of  calculus  it  may  be  shown  that  the  equation  of 
an  adiabatic  line  for  a  perfect  gas  is 

iT*- constant  '        (276) 

D,g,l7,-,ll-,.COOgTc 
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where  f  is  the  ratio  of  the  two  apecific  heats  of  the  gas  (Art 

175). 

•183.  Eyaluation  of  C,—  C,.     If  aquantity  of  gas  of  mass  M 

be  heated  under  constant  volume  through  a  temperature  inter- 
val  of  f,  the  heat 
I^"  needed  is  Me^  cal- 

ories.  If  it  be 
heated  under  con- 
stant pressure,  the 
heat  needed  is  Mojit 
calories.  Accord- 
ing to  Art.  181  the 
energy  of  a  gas  is 
independent  of  its 
volume,  and  conse- 
quently the  quan- 
""^  **■  tity  of  heat  needed 

for  the  mere  heating  of  the  gas  mast  he  the  same  in  both  cases. 

But,  when  heated  under  constant  pressure,  the  gas  does  work 

equal  to  Pd,  and  this  energy  must  also  be  supplied  by  the  heat 

added  to  the  gas,  hence 

Jffc^t  -  Mc^  =  (c,  -  O  -Sft = -P"  (277) 

According  to  Art.  168,  equation  245,  we  have  before  heating 


after  heating 


P  V 

r+v-^a  +  O 


The  increase  in  volume  v  is  therefore 

Hud  by  (277)  and  (266) 

P.V.        S  «™« 

'V""-"      13^«="  Hf f 

MM  gram-dtgree 


(278) 


(279) 
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P  V  and  R  are  usually  given  in  mechanical  units,  hence,  if 
we  wiiih  to  express  e,  —  e,  in  thermal  units,  the  right-hand 
memher  of  the  equation  must  be  divided  by  J, 


■■      JM 


Pa. 
'Jd' 


R        caloru* 
JM  gram-degret 


(281) 


where  <ig  is  the  density  at  0°  C. 

Since  the  specific  heats  $p  and  <,  are  numerically  equal  to 
c^and  c^ 


-  «•' 


'  JM 


«  numerically 


(282) 


From  Fig.   95  it 


*1M.  Coefficients  of  Volume  Elasticity, 
appears  that  daring  an  adiabatic 
eompretnon  the  change  in  pre»- 
tvre  must  be  larger  to  produce 
a  given  change  of  volume  than 
in  the  case  of  an  itothermal  com- 
pre$ium.  From  the  definition 
of  the  ooefBcient  of  volume  elas- 
ticity (Art.  58) 

dV 

U  is  seen  that  a  distinction  must 

be  made  between  the  adiabatio 

and   isothermal    coefficients,   «, 

and  tf.    Let  the  changes  in  pree-  "***  "" 

sure  correspondii^  to  a  small  change  of  volume 

r,-r'~dr 

be  P"-I>,=  dp. 

•nd  P'-l>i,  =  dp, 

nspectiTely  (Fig.  96),  then,  aa  *,  and  a,  vary  aa  dp,  and  dp 
reapectirely,  dVhsmg  oonatant. 


Kdm* 


dp. 


(288) 

tvCoO*;;!^ 
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Let  the  corresponding  changes  of  temperature  t"  —  ^  auci 
tf  —  tffhe  dta  and  dtf.  But  dp^  and  dp{  may  also  be  considered 
as  the  increase  in  pressure  of  the  gas  when  heated  under  con* 
stant  volume  F^,  through  dt,  and  dtf  degrees. 

Since  by  Art.  167  (eq.  254), 

the  increases  in  pressure,  dp„  and  dp^  are  proportional  to  the 
inoreasea  in  temperature,  (&„  and  dtp  or  bj  (263) 

2a  =  ^  (284) 

Now  consider  the  gas  to  be  brought  from  P^V  to  P"  V  by 
two  different  methods :  (1)  by  heating  under  constant  volume, 
for  which  the  heat  needed  ia  Mc,^^;  (2)  by  heating  under 
constant  pressure,  until  its  volume  has  become  V^,  in  which  case 
the  beat  needed  is  Me^dtf.  Then  compress  the  gas  adiabatically 
until  it  reaches  the  state  V'P".  No  heat  from  the  outside  is 
needed  for  this.  During  the  two  parts  of  the  last  process, 
work  is  done  by  the  gas  during  the  expansion,  and  done  upon 
it  during  compression ;  hut  if  the  increment  of  pressure  be 
very  amaU  in  comparison  with  the  total  pressure,  the  total 
external  work  may  be  considered  as  practically  zero,  in  com- 
parison with  the  heat  involved. 

The  total  changes  in  energy  of  the  gas  along  the  two  paths 
may,  therefore,  be  set  equal  to  each  other  and  equal  to  the 
heat  absorbed,  or 

Mc,dt„  «  Mc,dt,  (285) 

If  we  call  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  Yi 

*5=.^„£«„i=,y  (286) 

e^      dt,      e,     »,      '  ^       ^ 

*185.  Velocity  of  Sound  in  a  Gas.  As  has  been  shown  (Art. 
Ill),  the  velocity  Fof  sound  in  a  gas  is  given  by 


-^, 


d 
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Bat  since  the  compresBions  and  rarefaotioiis  in  the  air  ocoui 
uuder  adiabatic  oonditionB,  the  correspondiiig  coefficient  of  vol- 
ume elasticity  mast  be  used,  or 


and  the  expreaaion  for  the  velocity  of  sound  becomes,  since  e^  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  P  (Art.  113), 


v-M 


The  values  for  7  for  several  different  gases  under  a  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere  are  given  in  Table  IX,  on  page  215. 

*186.  The  Jonlfr-Thomson  Effect  In  the  experiments  described 
(Art.  181),  Joule  found  no  change  of  energy  in  a  gas  due  to 
change  of  volume  alone.  If  this  were  true,  no  forces  would 
exist  between  the  separate  molecules  of  the  gas,  and  t^e  enei^ 
of  the  gas  would  simply  be  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies  of 
its  molecules. 

Joule  and  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  found,  however,  by  their 
famous  "porous  plug"  experiment,^  that  there  is  a  slight  change 
in  ene^y  when  a  gas  expands.  They  passed  gaa  slowly  from 
a  vessel  at  high  pressure  into  the  open  air  through  a  plug 
made  of  cotton  wool.  The  temperature  of  the  gas  woe  meas- 
ured just  before  enterii^  and  after  leaving  the  plug,  and  it 
was  found  that  in  most  gases  the  temperature  after  expansion 
was  lower  than  before.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen  a  heating  was 
observed.  It  has  since  been  shown,  however,  that  even  hydro- 
gen gas  will  cool  if  the  original  temperature  of  the  gas  under 
high  pressure  be  below  —  80°  C.  The  compressor  producing 
the  high  pressure  does  work  upon  the  gas  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  pressure  of  its  piston  into  the  change  of  volume. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gas  at  the  lower  pressure  side  does 
work  equal  to  the  product  of  its  volume  into  this  lower  pres- 
sure. For  a  perfect  gas  these  two  amounts  of  work  should  be 
equal. 

>  Joule  and  Thonuon,  Hitl.  Mag.,  ISfiS. 

•  i.,.,.i-,.GoogIc 
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Of  course  we  must  cossider  the  fact  that  Boyle'a  law  does 
not  hold  atriotly  for  ordinary  gases,  and  that  consequently  the 
work  Pv  done  upoa  the  gas  at  the  high  pressure  does  not 
quite  equal  the  work  done  by  the  gas  on  the  low  pressure  side. 
However,  after  taking  this  into  account,  the  porous  plug  effect, 
which  in  all  oases  is  quite  amaU,  indicates  that  there  is  some 
intermolecular  action  in  all  ordinary  gases,  aud  that,  in  general, 
energy  is  required  to  produce  a  mere  expansion. 


b,GoogIc 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
YRAITSFORHATIOK  OF  HB&T  IlfTO  HBCBAmCAL  BHEROY 

187.  Hodes  of  TranaforiDatioil.  The  transformation  of  me- 
chanical  energy  or  of  any  other  form  of  energy  into  heat  is  of 
common  occurrence  and  no  difficulty  is  encountered  in  making 
such  transformation  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  no  method 
has  ever  been  devised  for  revei'sing  completely  any  process 
which  has  produced  heat,  although  —  according  to  the  first 
law  of  thermodynamics  —  this  would  seem  to  he  theoretically 
possible. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  a  canttnuoui  transformation 
of  heat  into  mechanical  energy  is  possible  only  under  the  con- 
dition that  at  the  same  time  beat  shall  be  transferred  by  the 
working  subatance  passing  through  the  engine  which  performs 
the  work,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  engine  shall  take  in  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
at  a  high  temperature  and  give  out  a  smaller  amount  of  heat 
at  a  lower  temperature. 

188.  Camot's  Cycle.  A  process,  first  described  by  Carnot, 
will  illustrate  the  statement  of  the  last  article.  It  is  a  cycle 
consisting  of  four  parts. 

1.  A  gas,  kept  in  constant  contact  with  a  reservoir  at  tem- 
perature t^,  is  expanded  isotbermally  from  ■Pj^'j  to  i*,!^  as 
represented  (Fig.  97)  by  the  curve  AB.  It  absorbs  an  amount 
of  heat  Sy  External  work,  equal  to  the  area  ABba,  is  done  by 
the  gas. 

2.  The  gas  expands  adiabatically,  until  it«  temperature  has 
fallen  to  1^.  No  heat  is  added  during  this  step.  The  external 
work  done  by  the  gaa  is  represented  by  area  BOcb. 

8.  The  gas  is  compressed  isotbermally,  while  in  constant 
contact  with  a  cool  reservoir  at  temperature  t^.     An  amount 
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of  heat  S^  ^  ^ven  out,  and  the  work  done  upon  the  gas  ia 

equal  to  the  area  CJ>di:. 
4.  The  gaa  ia  compressed  adiabatioally  until  it  t^ain  reaches 

it6  original  condition,  being  heated  to  t^.  No  heat  is  given  out 
and  the  external  work 
done  upon  the  gas  is  rep- 
resented hj  the  area  DAad.  ■ 
Daring  the  whole  cycle 
external  work,  equal  to 
the  area  ABCD  =  ABba  + 
SC<A  -  ODde  -  DAad,  is 
done  by  the  gas.  This 
work  has  been  obtained  by 
a  transformation  of  a  part 
of  the  heat  H^  entering  the 
engine.     Therefore 

Mi-n^=W    (288) 

The     effieienay    of    the 
cycle  is  the  ratio  of  the 
useful  work  to  the  total  energy  f|  put  into  the  machine.     For 
this  "  theoretical "  engine  the  efficiency  may  be  shown  to  be 

where  T^  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  hotter  reservoir. 

189.  Irreversible  ProccBees.  While  the  work  done  by  the 
engine  might  afterwards  be  used  to  restore  some  heat  to  the 
hotter  reservoir,  as,  for  example,  by  working  the  above  cycle 
backwards,  still  there  are  some  common  processes  in  nature  in 
which  beat  passes  from  higher  to  lower  temperature  without 
doing  work.  Such  a  process  cannot  be  reversed.  The  most 
important  example  of  this  kind  is  the  conduction  of  heat,  as 
through  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine.  After 
the  heat  has  once  reached  the  lowest  temperature  of  all  the 
Burrounding  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  further  use- 
ful work  from  it. 


i-,.CoogIc 
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Since  condactton  of  heat  cannot  be  avoided  in  steam  engines, 
and  since  the  beat  thus  transferred  is  lost,  so  far  as  useful 
work  is  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  the  efficiency  of  our  actual 
steam  engines  must  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  Carnot  cycle, 
where  no  such  loss  was  assumed  to  occur. 

190.  The  Reciprocating  Steam  Knglne.  The  first  successful 
attempt  to  ntilize  the  enei'gy  of  steam  was  due  to  James  Watt 
(1736-1819),  whose  apparatus  took  the  form  of  the  recipro- 
cating engine.     Fig.   98  illustrates    the    action  of  such  an 


en^ne.  Its  essential  parts  are  (a)  the  cylinder  t\(7j,  in  which 
a  piston  P  moves  back  and  forth ;  (6)  a  steam  chest  S,  from 
which  the  steam,  at  high  temperature,  enters  the  cylinder, 
through  openings  A  and  B,  called  the  ports ;  (c)  the  exhaust 
e,  through  which  the  steam,  at  a  lower  temperature,  leaves, 
escaping  either  into  the  air  or  into  a  vacuum  chamber,  called 
the  condenser. 

A  slide  valve  V  is  moved  back  and  forth  by  the  eccentric 
rod  R,  connected  with  the  flywheel  F,  or  some  other  rotating 
part  of  the  engine.  The  motion  of  this  valve  is  such  that  it 
connects  the  port  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder  with  the  steam 
chest,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  other  port  with  the 
exhaust.  With  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  engine  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  the  pressure  of  the  steam^  enteri^g^{f9m^ 
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the  boiler,  moves  the  piston  to  the  right  and  sets  the  flywheel 
in  motion.     Shortly  before  the  piston  reaches  its  extreme  posi- 
tion, the  slide  vaWe  has  moved  far  enough  to  the  left  to  close 
both   ports ;    the  steam  at  the  right-hand  side   is  now  com- 
pressed and  its  temperature  rises.     But  in  the  meanwhile  the 
slide  valve  has  moved  so  far  to  the 
left  that  the  steam  will  now  entet 
through  port  £  while  the  left  cyl 
inder  is  connected  with  the  exhaust. 
Now  the  whole  process  is  reversed, 
the  piston   returns  to  its  original 
position  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 
The  reciprocating  action  o(  the  pis- 
ton keeps  up  the  motion  of  the  ro- 
tating part  of  the  engine 

In  some  engines  the  process  of 
expansion  from  the  high  pressure  of 
the  boiler  to  that  of  the  exhaust 
is  distributed  over  s  number  of 
steps,  each  successive  cylinder  being 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  preced- 
ing one.  Such  engines  are  called 
compound,  triple-expansion  or  quad- 
ruple-expansion engines  according 
as  the  number  of  steps  is  two,  three 
^"^  ^-  or  four. 

*191.  The  Internal  Combustion  Engine.  The  best-known 
engines  of  this  type  are  the  gas  and  gasoline  engines.  Instead 
of  leading  steam  from  a  separate  boiler  into  the  cylinder,  a 
mixture  of  air  and  gas,  or  of  air  and  gasoline  which  evaporates 
in  the  cylinder,  is  passed  into  the  cylinder  and  there  exploded. 
This  produces  the  high  temperature  and  the  pressure  necessary 
to  push  the  piston  forward.  The  cylinder  is  supplied  with  two 
valves,  the  inlet  and  the  outlet  valves,  t  and  o  (Fig.  99). 

Both  valves  are  closed  when  the  explosion  takes  place  pro- 
ducing the  expansion  stroke  (1),  which  drives  the  piston  for- 
ward.    On  its  return  (2),  the  outlet  valve  opens  and  the  burnt 
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gaees  are  ejected,  after  which  this  valve  closes.  During  the 
suction  stroke  (3),  the  inlet  valve  opens  and  the  fuel  enters 
the  cylinder.  With  both  valves  closed  the  piston  returns, 
making  a  compression  stroke  (4),  and  compresses  the  gas  mix- 
ture.    Then  the  whole  cycle  repeats  itself. 

It  is  seen  that  four  strokes  or  tvro  complete  to-and-fro 
motions  of  the  piston  follow  each  explosion.  In  ibs  simplest 
form  BQch  an  engine  requires 
bat  &  single  cylinder.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  increase  the 
available  power  as  well  as  to 
minimize  the  jar,  due  to  the 
explosions,  such  engines  are 
now  furnished  with  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  six  cylinders, 
all  geared  to  the  same  shaft 
and  delivering  the  thrusts,  due 
to  their  individual  explosions, 
at  symmetrically  periodic  in- 
tervals. The  action  of  such  T 
engines  is  characterized  hy  re-  f 
markable  speed  and  smooth- 
ness. 

*19a.    The  Steam   Turbine. 
The  steam  turbine  consists  of 

a  revolving  drum  on  whose  periphery  a  large  number  of  vanes 
are  mounted  (Fig.  100).  Jets  of  steam  are  directed  against 
these  blades  and  by  their  impulses  produce  the  rotation  of  the 
wheel.  In  the  simplest  types  the  tranaformatioQ  o£  heat  into 
kinetic  energy  of  the  steam  takes  place  at  the  nozzles  through 
which  the  steam  enters  the  turbine  and  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  steam  produces  the  useful  work. 

In  the  ** multistage"  turbine  the  expansion  is  divided  into 
steps,  the  blades  being  further  apart  in  successive  stages.  In 
these  engines  the  steam,  which  is  still  under  considerable  pres- 
sure when  striking  the  first  set  of  vanes,  also  does  work  by  its 
expansion  as  it  passes  through  the  turbine,  and  by  this  method 
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produCflB  work  inside  the  engine  at  the  expense  of  ^e  heat 
which  it  contains. 

The  angular  velocity  of  steam  turbines  is  very  high,  although 
it  is  lower  in  the  multistage  type  than  in  the  simple  turbine. 
These  machines  occupy  less  space  and  run  more  quietly  than 
the  reciprocating  engines  and  are  especially  adapted  for  driving 
alternating  current  dynamos  and  centrifugal  pumps.  On  account 
of  the  absence  of  jai-ring  they  are  coming  more  and  more  into 
use  on  hoard  steamships. 


1.  What  is  the  thermal  oapaoity  of  1  cu  ft  of  aii,  expressed  in  Britneh 
tbennal  onits,  the  apecifio  heat  of  ait  being  0.31  and  the  density  0.08  lb 
per  cubic  foot?  ATts.  0.0192  b.t.d.  per  degree  F. 

2.  A  piece  of  copper,  weighing  800  g  and  heated  to  99''.4  C,  is  plunged 
into  400  g  of  water  contained  in  a  copper  calorimeter  whose  maas  is  90  g. 
The  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  aud  its  contents  is  raised  from  30°  to 
25°.l  C.  Find  the  specilic  heat  of  copper  and  the  thermal  capacity  of  the 
piece  of  copper  introduced  into  the  calorimeter. 

Ang.  I  =  0.0S36 ;  C  =  38.04  calories  per  d^;ree. 

3.  To  find  the  temperature  of  a  certain  furnace,  a  piece  of  platinum  of 
mass  10  g  is  placed  in  it.  After  taking  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
it  is  suddenly  plunged  into  40  g  of  wat«r  at  10°  C.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  rises  to  34°  C.  What  is  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  assuming 
the  specific  heat  of  platinum  to  be  0.032  ?  Ant.  1774°  C. 

4.  Calculate  the  thermal  capacity  of  unit  volume  of  mercury  and  of 
glass,  the  density  of  the  latter  being  2.6  g/cro'.  Show  that  the  thermal 
oapacity  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  thermometer  may  be  taken  without 
an  appreciable  error  as  numerically  equal  to  0.47  of  its  volume. 

Am.  For  mercury  0.449 ;  for  glass  0.50  calories  per  cm*  per  degree. 

5.  One  gram  of  anthracite  coal  if  burned  produces  7800  calories.  How 
much  heat,  expressed  in  British  thermal  unita,  is  produced  by  the  buining 
ol  1  lb  of  coal?  Afu.  14,040  b.t.u. 

6.  How  much  heat  is  necessary  to  heat  the  air  in  a  certain  room, 
6  X  6  X  3  m  from  0°  C  to  25°  C  ?  Assuming  the  mass  of  air  to  remaiu  con- 
stant, how  much  water,  cooling  from  100"  to  25°  C,  would  furnish  the  heat 
required?  Ans.  (a)  608,330  calories. 

(b)  9.31  kilos. 

7.  If  it  requite  half  a  horse  power  for  2  min  to  drill  through  a  block  of 
iron  of  800  g  mass,  how  much  heat  is  produced?  Supposing  nine  tenths 
of  the  heat  to  appear  in  the  iron,  how  much  does  the  temperature  of  the 
block  rise?  Am.  (a)  10,692.5  calories. 

(6)  103°.7  C. 
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8.  The  folia  of  Niag&n  are  160  ft  high.  How  maoli  warmer  ahonld  tlia 
water  be  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top?  ^m.  0°206  F. 

9.  What  tniut  be  the  speed  of  a  lead  bullet  II,  upon  etriking  a  target^ 
its  temperature  be  laiaed  from  27°  C  to  it*  melting  point,  827°  C  ?  Assume 
that  all  the  heat  produced  serres  to  heat  the  bullet,  and  that  the  ipeciflo 
heat  of  lead  ia  0.031.  Aru.  278  meten  per  second. 

10.  When  a  street  car  weighing  4000  kg  and  having  a  speed  of  20  km 
per  hour  is  stopped  b^  the  brakea,  bow  much  heat  is  produced? 

Ann.  14,760  calories. 

U.  Suppose  the  earth's  rotation  aroand  its  axis  to  be  suddenly  stopped. 
What  change  in  temperature  would  be  produced?  Consider  the  earth  a 
sphere  of  uniform  density,  and  of  speoiflo  heat  0.2}  radios  of  earth,  6860 
km.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sphere  around  any  diameter  is  2/5  JfA*, 
where  Jf  is  its  mase  and  R  the  radius.  Ant.  61°.l  C.     (If  T  l>e  taken 

as  86,164  sec,  it.  one  sidereal  day,  then  (  s  ei°.88  C.) 

13.  If  the  averse  pressure  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  ei^ne  be  10  kilo- 
grams-weight per  square  centimeter,  and  the  area  of  the  piston  be  800  cm*, 
bow  many  calories  does  the  steam  lose  when  it  poshes  the  piston  50  cm 
forward?  Ant.  8611.7  calories. 

13.  How  mnch  heat  la  needed  to  produce  the  work  done  by  a  100  H.  P. 
engine  running  for  one  hour  ?  Ant.  64.157  x  10*  calories. 

14.  The  efficiency  of  a  condensing  engine  is  about  16  per  cent.  How 
mnch  coal  is  consumed  by  a  20,000  H.  P.  condensing  engine  in  one  hour, 
assuming  80  per  cent  of  the  heat  of  combustion  to  be  loet  in  passing  from 
the  coal  to  the  engine?    (See  problem  6.)  Ant.  14,688  kilos. 

15.  The  average  locomotive  has  an  efficiency  of  about  6  per  ceat.  What 
horse  power  does  it  develop  when  consuming  1  ton  of  coal  per  hour?  (See 
problem  6,  assuming  1  ton  to  be  1000  kilos.)  Ans.  729  H.  P. 

16.  A  perfect  engine  takes  steam  from  a  boiler  at  160°  C,  and  exhausts 
into  a  condenser  at  30°  C.    Compute  ite  efficiency.  Ant.  28.37  per  cent. 

17.  The  mixture  of  air  and  gas  in  a  gas  engine  raaches  a  temperature  of 
about  1100°  C  when  it  is  ignited,  and  the  temperature  of  this  mixture  is 
reduced  to  600°  C  by  expansion.  What  would  be  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect 
engine  wooing  between  these  temperataree?  Ant.  36.42  per  cent. 

la  If  a  compound  marine  engine  consume  2  lb  of  coal  per  horse  power 
ererj  hour,  what  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  coal  is  being  transformed 
into  work  in  the  cylinder?  Ant.  9.06  per  cent 

19.  Calculate  from  the  speciflc  heats  of  air,  and,  using  equation  (281), 

the  value  of  the  meclianical  equivalent  of  heat     Denrity  of  air  at  0°  C  = 

0.001298  g  per  cm*.    This  calculation  was  first  made  by  Mayer  in  1842. 

Ant.  /  n  4.1  X  W  ergs  per  oalorie. 
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193.  The  Melting  Point.  It  has  already  been  sbown  tliat 
when  the  temperature  of  a  solid  reaches  a  certain  point  the 
body  begins  tcTmelt,  and  that  any  further  addition  of  heat, 
if  not  too  rapidly  applied,  simply  serves  to  hasten  the  melting 
process,  without  changing  the  temperature.  If  the  process 
be  interrupted  by  preventing  heat  from  reaching  or  leaving 
the  mixture  formed,  the  temperature  will  remain  constant 
and  no  further  change  in  the  relative  amounts  of  solid  and 
liquid  takes  place,  thus  showing  that  in  this  condition  stable 
equilibrium  exists. 

The  melting  point  or  the  fating  point  of  a  substance  is  there- 
fore thiU  temperature  at  which  the  solid  and  liguid  state*  are  m 
equil^nium  under  the  existing  presmre.  The  fusing  point  is 
usually  referred  to  atmospheric  pressure.  Above  this  tem- 
perature the  substance  exists  as  a  liquid,  while  below  this 
temperature  it  is  usually  a  solid.  When  the  change  of  state 
occurs  at  a  relatively  low  temperature,  the  substance  in  ques- 
tion is  generally  known  in  the  liquid  state  and  we  conse- 
quently speak  of  the  temperature  of  transition  as  the  freezing 
point.  From  the  definition  it  is  clear  that  the  freezing  point 
and  the  melting  point  are  one  and  the  same  temperature. 

Only  crystalline  bodies  have  definite  melting  points.  Amor- 
phous substances,  such  as  glass,  paraffine  or  wax,  grow  more  and 
more  plastic  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  finally  become 
liquid,  hence  no  definite  temperature  can  be  found  at  which  a 
transition  from  the  distinctly  solid  state  to  the  distinctly  liquid 
state  occurs.  On  account  of  this  gradual  change  in  plasticity 
such  substances  may  be  heated  to  softness  aud  may  then  he 
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molded  into  any  desired  shape,  or  two  pieces  may  even  be 
welded  tc^tber.  By  means  of  polarized  light  it  may  be 
shown  that  glasses  soften  Buffioiently  to  permit  of  some  m<dec- 
nlar  motion,  and  the  removal  of  internal  strains,  at  tem- 
peratures from  250°  to  800°  below  the  point  at  which  the  same 
B  become  fluid. 

Table  X 
Mbltimo  Points  under  Athosphbrio  Pressure 
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194.  Heat  of  Fusion.  The  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
melt  a  body  of  mass  Jf  is  proportional  to  its  mass,  consequently 
''«'^***  R  =  LM  (290) 

The  proportionality  factor 

L  =  H/M  (291) 

is  called  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  fubttance  and  may  be  defined 
as  the  heat  per  unit  mats  needed  to  change  the  tvhttance  from  the 
solid  to  the  liyuid  state,  vnthout  charge  of  temperature.  The 
heat  of  fusion  is  therefore  a  measure  of  the  energy  needed  to 
produce  this  change  of  state.  It  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
heat  absorbed  in  the  fusion  of  one  gram  of  the  substance.  It 
may  easily  be  found  by  the  method  of  mixtures.  For  water 
the  value  of  L  is  nearly  80  calories  per  gram.^ 

The  same  amount  of  heat,  LM  calories,  is  liberated  when 
a  mass  3f  of  the  tame  liquid  freezes.     Pails  filled  with  water 

1  For  delerminaiion  of  the  heat  offiition  of  teattr,  setMtMual,  SxenUeiS; 
for  keat  offvsloa  of  tin,  Exereite  4B. 
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are  often  placed  in  cellars  in  order  that  the  water  in  freeong 
may  liberate  enough  heat  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  fruit 
or  vegetahlea  in  the  cellar.  Ice  keeps  a  refrigerator  cool 
because  it  absorbs  from  the  refrigerator  and  its  contents  the 
heat  needed  to  melt  the  ice. 

This  absorption  of  heat  daring  melting  is  employed  in  /reez- 
ing  misiuret.  If  salt  be  mixed  with  ice,  a  salt  solution  is 
produced.  The  heat  of  fusion  of  the  ice  most  be  supplied  by 
the  mixture  and  the  vessels  standing  in  it.  Melting  is  there- 
fore a  cooling  process,  and  freezing  a  warming  process. 

195.  Sapercoollng.  While  a  solid  when  heated  always  begins 
to  melt  as  soon  as  the  melting  point  is  reached,  a  liquid, 
if  carefully  protected  from  mechanical  disturbances,  may  fre- 
quently be  cooled  below  this  point  without  freezing.  Thus 
water  may  easily  be  cooled  to  — 10°,  or  more,  without  the 
formation  of  ice.  This  phenomenon  is  called  supercooling. 
The  liquid  is  then  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  less  stable  than 
t^at  of  the  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  which  will  ensue  as 
soon  as  a  crystal  is  brought  into  the  liquid. 

This  is  easily  shown  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  salt, 
after  having  been  melted  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  50°, 
will  remain  liquid  in  a  stoppered  flask  for  an  indefinite  time  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  But  the  moment  a  cryst^  is  dropped 
in,  fine  needles  will  be  seen  to  shoot  from  it  in  all  directions 
and  soon  the  whole  volume  is  filled  with  crystals.  At  the 
same  time  the  temperature  rises  to  the  normal  melting  point, 
49°.5.  This  evolution  of  heat  is  due  to  the  heat  of  fusion 
liberated  during  the  crystalization. 

With  some  substances  supercooling  may  be  continued  to  such 
relatively  low  temperatures  that  the  liquid  becomes  more  and 
more  viscous  and  finally  solid,  so  far  as  its  mechanical  proper- 
ties are  concerned.  Ordinary  glass  is  an  example  of  such  a 
substance.  Quartz  crystals  melt  at  about  1500°.  If  the  molten 
mass  be  cooled,  it  becomes  an  amorphous,  transparent  sub- 
stance, of  valuable  physical  properties  (Art.  155).  Quartz 
glass,  or  fused  quartz,  is  therefore  nothing  but  supercooled 
liquid  quartz. 
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196.  Chaise  of  Volume  daring  Fusion.  In  general,  substances 
contL-act  when  they  freeze  and  expand  when  thej  melt.  Kotable 
exceptions,  however,  are  cast  iron  and  type  metal.  While  other 
bodies  would,  upon  solidification,  draw  away  from  the  mold, 
these  metals  expand,  press  into  tbe  mold,  and  reproduce  the 
finest  and  most  minute  details. 

The  most  common  exception  ia  water.  One  gram  of  water 
expands  upon  freezing  from  1.00012  cm'  to  1.092  cm^  This 
expansion  plays  an  important  role  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks 
during  the  winter  season.  The  pressure  exerted  by  freezing 
water  is  very  great.  -A  cast-iron  bomb  if  filled  with  water  and 
securely  sealed  by  a  screw  cap  may,  when  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  explode  with  a  loud  report. 

197.  Influence  of  Pressuie  upon  tbe  Freezing  Point.  All  8ub< 
stances  which  expand  upon  melting  have  their  melting  points 


raised  by  an  increase  of  pressure ;  all  substances  wbich  contract 
upon  melting  have  their  melting  points  lowered.  Or,  in  general, 
pre»*ure  favor*  that  itat4  in  which  the  volume  %»  Uast.  This  in- 
fluence of  pressure  is  very  small.  Thus  an  increase  of  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere  lowers  the  melting  point  of  ice  only  0°. 0075  0. 
Snow  easily  packs  under  pressure  if  the  temperature  be  neai 
the  freezing  point,  but  will  not  do  so  if  the  weather  be  too  cold. 
Two  pieces  of  ice  may  be  frozen  together  under  warm  ^Ottej^^lc 
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applying  considerable  pressure  and  then  releasing  them  sod 
denly. 

Let  a  mass  of  several  kilos  be  hung  by  a  thin  wire  over  t 
block  of  ice  (Fig.  101).  In  a  short  time  the  wire  will  be  found 
to  have  cut  oompletely  through  the  block,  leaving  the  ice  as 
solid  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  ice  just  below  the  wire 
melts  on  account  of  the  increased  pressure  and  it  absorbs  heat 
of  fusion  by  which  a  temperature  a  little  below  0°  is  produced 
at  the  place  where  the  wire  touches  the  ice.  The  water  passes 
the  wire  and  freezes  again  above  it,  on  being  released  from  the 
pressure.  If  the  mass  be  of  metal,  it  will  be  better  to  insert  a 
link  of  string  between  the  mass  and  the  fine  wire. 

19S.  Freezing  Point  of  Soludong.  A  small  quantity  of  salt 
dissolved  in  water  lowers  the  freezing  point  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  dis- 
solved. When  such  a 
solution  begins  to  freeze, 
however,  we  find  that  it 
is  only  the  water  which 
freezes  out,  while  the 
salt,  remaining  In  solu- 
tion, makes  it  more 
concentrated   and   con- 

aequently     lowers     the 

tOO^    freezing    point    still 
further. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  concentrated  salt  solution  be  cooled, 
the  Bait  orystaUizea  out  aa  soon  as  the  limit  of  its  solubility  is 
reached,  and  the  solution  becomes  more  dilute.  The  less  con- 
centrated the  solution,  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the 
salt  begins  to  "  freeze  "  out. 

In  the  first  case  the  solution  becomes  saturated  with  respect 
to  the  solvent,  water;  in  the  second,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
solved substance,  salt.  If  tiie  temperature  at  which  saturation 
occurs  be  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  concentration  of  the  solu- 
tion, two  curves  (Fig.  102)  are  obtained  which  meet  at  a  point 
P  of  minimum  temperature.     Cool  a  solution  of  any  oonoen- 


tration,  for  example,  one  correspoDding  to  a  point  A.  Cryelal- 
lization,  either  of  the  salt  or  of  the  Bolvent,  will  begin  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  haa  fallen  to  that  of  some  point  B  on 
the  saturation  curve.  Upon  further  cooling,  the  solution 
moves  along  the  saturation  curve  to  the  point  P,  where  the 
whole  mass  solidifies  as  a  mechanical  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
Such  a  mixtufe  is  called  a  eryohydrate.  The  cryohydrate  of 
common  salt  and  water  contains  26  per  cent  of  salt  and  solidifies 
at-23°C. 

Alloys  of  metals  behave  in  a  manner  similar  to  solutions. 
In  general,  the  melting  point  of  the  solvent  is  lowered  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  Solders  are 
well-known  examples  of  this  fact. 

A  notable  example  of  this  is  found  in  Wood's  metal,  com- 
posed of  52  per  cent  of  bismuth,  26  per  cent  of  lead,  15  per  cent 
of  tdn,  and  7  per  cent  of  cadmium.  This  alloy  melts  at  75°.5  0, 
BO  that  a  spoon  made  of  this  metal  melts  when  placed  in  hot 
tea. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

TAPOmZATIOH 

199.  Vaporization.  Vaporization  is  the  process  of  transform- 
ing a  substance  from  the  solid  or  the  liquid  state  into  the 
gaseous  state.  According  to  the  molecular  theory  some  of  the 
molecules  of  a  solid  or  of  a  liquid  possess  Bufficlent  kinetic 
energy  to  carry  them  through  and  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
mass.  The  molecules  thus  "  freed  "  form  the  vapor  filling  the 
stUToanding  space.  By  virtue  of  their  impact  upon  the  re- 
straining walls  they  exert  a  definite  pressure.  This  pressure  is 
termed  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  substance  for  that  temperature. 

Vaporization  from  a  liquid  is  called  evaporation.  Vaporiza- 
tion from  a  solid  is  termed  mihlim^ion. 

200.  Evaporation.     If  a  small  amount  of  liquid   be   intro- 

duced into  a  barometric  tube  above  the 
mercury,  it  begins  to  evaporate  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pressure  which  the  vapor  exerts, 
the  mercury  falls  to  a  certain  height  which 
is  independent  of  the  width  of  the  tube  and 
of  the  space  filled  with  vapor,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  liquid  left  in  the  tube  (Fig. 
103).  Vapor  which  is  in  equilibrium  with 
its  liquid  ia  called  icOurated  vapor.  The 
molecular  theory  teaches  that  after  equilib- 
rium is  established,  as  many  molecules  leave 
the  liquid  during  a  given  time  as  reenter  it 
from  the  vapor.  If  the  space  above  the  liquid 
be  increased,  more  vapor  is  formed,  but  so 
long  as  any  liquid  is  present,  the  meniscus 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  remains  at  the  same  beiglit  above 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup.     This  shows  that  tatu- 
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rated  vapor  at  a  given  temperature  alwayB  exertt  the  game 
prestare. 

If  the  volume  be  iDoreaaed  until  all  liquid  is  evaporated,  the 
vapor  becomes  isolated  and  the  pressure  at  a  given  temperature 
depends  only  upon  the  volume  occupied  by  the  vapor.  It  ia 
then  called  an  unsaturated  or  superheated  vapor  and  follows 
very  nearly  the  gas  law. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  pressure  exerted  by  an  unsatu 
rated  vapor  from  that  of  a  saturated  vapor  we  shall  call  the 
pressure  due  to  the  latter  vapor  teneion. 

201.  Evaporation  and  Dalton's  Law.  When  water  is  intro- 
duced into  a  barometric  tube  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C,  the 
mercury  meniscus  falls  1.74  cm.  The  vapor  tension  of  water 
at  20"  corresponds,  therefore,  to  1.74  cm  of  mercury,  or  it  is 
equal  to  23,170  dynes  per  square  centimeter.  If  the  tube  had 
been  partially  filled  with  some  gae  which  does  not  act  chemi- 
cally upon  water,  the  lowering  of  the  mercury  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  water  would  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  as 
before.  This  shows  that  the  vapor  tension  of  the  water  has 
simply  been  added  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  previously  in  the 
tube.     This  illustrates  Dalton's  law  (Art.  95). 

A  liquid  evaporates  into  a  vacuum  or  into  any  mixture  of 
gases  until  the  individual  pressure  produced  by  its  vapor  equals 
the  vapor  teneion  of  the  liquid  at  the  existing  temperature. 
The  only  inSuence  of  the  other  gases  will  be  a  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  evaporation.  Thus  water  at  20°  G  evaporates  so  long 
as  the  partial  pressure  of  water  vapor  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  is  below  1.74  cm  of  mercury,  or  until  the  atmos- 
phere becomes  saturated  with  vapor. 

902.  The  Vapor  Tension  Curve.'  Change  in  temperature  has 
a  great  influence  upon  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  saturated 
vapor.  The  relation  between  the  two  may  be  plotted  as  a 
curve  on  a  pressure-temperature  diagram  (Fig.  104).  The 
points  on  this  curve  will  then  represent  the  condition  of  equi- 
librium between  the  liquid  and  its  saturated  vapor.     Such  a 

^FoT  (Utermtnatto*  of  the  eopor  tenitoii  of  ether,  tee  Manual,  S^i;^  ^  ^ 
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curve  is  called  the  vapi>r  ten*ioH  or  evaporation  curve.  J\ 
the  pressure  o{  the  vapor  in  contact  with  its  liquid  be 
greater  than  the  vapor 
tension  of  the  liquid  at  the 
same  temperature,  the  va- 
por will  condense.  I£  the 
pressure  be  smaller,  the  liq- 
uid will  evaporate.  For 
conditions  of  equilibrium, 
therefore,  the  space  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  curve 
represents  the  liquid  state 
alone,  while  that  on  the 
right  represents  the  gas- 
eous state.  Fig.  104  rep- 
resents these  relations  for 
Tia.  10*.  water. 

803.  The  Boiling  Point.  When  s  liquid  is  heated,  its  tem- 
perature rises  and  its  vapor  tension  accordingly  increases,  until 
finally  bubbles  are  formed  in  the  liquid  itself,  especially  at  the 
place  where  the  heat  is  applied.  The  liquid  "boils"  when 
evaporation  no  longer  takes  place  quietly  on  the  surface.  The 
bubbles  of  saturated  vapor  expand  against  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  small  layer  of  liquid 
above  them  as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  liquid  rapidly  evaporates  into  the  bubble  from  all  sides. 

The  hoilinff  point  of  a  tubtlance  it  the  temperature  at  which 
the  vapor  tention  of  th«  tvhttance  equdU  the  gat  pretture  upon  the 
li^id,  no  matter  to  what  this  pressure  may  be  due.  The 
"  normal "  boiling  point  is  always  referred  to  a  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  760  mm  of  mercury. 

The  boiling  point  is  evidently  the  temperature  on  the  vapor 
tension  curve  corresponding  to  the  gaseous  pressure  on  the 
liquid.  It  is  given  accurately  by  the  reading  of  a  thermometez 
bung  in  the  vapor  a  short  distance  above  the  boiling  liquid.^ 

^  .For  method  o/dettrmtttattott  o/Oi*  boiling  poiM,  tet  Manualr^/^f^Sfit^- 
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204.  Superheating.  The  vapor  bubbles  form  in  a  boiling 
liquid  aanally  at  places  where  minute  air  bubbles  adhere  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  or  to  some  foreign  si^bstancea  present  in  the 
liquid.  After  the  air  has  been  removed  by  previous  boiling, 
the  liquid  may  often  be  heated  considerably  above  the  boiling 
point,  since  no  opportunity  is  given  for  the  formation  of  vapor 
inside  the  liquid.  The  liquid  is  then  said  to  he  superheated. 
In  such  cases  sudden  boiling  will  finally  set  in  with  almost 
explosive  violence. 

In  order  to  show  the  superheating  of  a  liquid,  heat  a  beaker 
full  of  water  that  has  been  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  allowed 
to  cool.  The  temperature  may  be  carried  several  degrees 
above  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  the  reading  of  the  ba- 
rometer. If  now  there  be  added  to  the  water  a  small  quantity  of 
white  sand  or  finely  powdered  glass,  violent  boiling  will  ensue. 

As  another  illustration  of  superheating,  fill  a  tube  closed  at 
one  end  and  about  80  cm  long,  with  mercury  and  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  ether.  Invert  it  in  a  deep  dish  filled  with  mer- 
cnry.  If  care  be  taken  to  remove  all  air,  the  ether  will  remain 
liquid  on  the  top  of  the  mercury.  The  experiment  succeeds  often 
with  a  mercury  column  more  than  76  cm  long,  the  liquid  being 
actually  under  a  pull  and  yet  not  evaporating.  A  slight  jar, 
however,  will  start  evaporation,  and  the  mercury  will  rapidly 
fall  to  a  position  corresponding  to  the  normal  pressure  given 
by  the  vapor  tension  curve  i  that  is,  44  cm  at  20°  0.  r 
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A  superheated  liquid  is  therefore  in  a  leas  stable  state  than 
the  mixture  of  the  liquid  and  its  vapor  at  the  same  temperature. 

205.  Inflaence  of  Pressure  apon  the  Boiling  Point.  If  a  ves- 
sel with  water  at  ordinary  temperature  be  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  a  few  strokes  of  the  pump  will  cause 
the  water  to  boil.  The  experimental  result  that  the  boiling 
point  is  lowered  by  a  decrease  of  pressure  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted from  a  study  of  the  general  shape  of  the  vapor  tension 
curve  and  from  the  definition  of  the  boiling  point  as  given 
(Art.  208). 

The  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  boiling  point  is  much 
more  marked  than  its  influence  upon  the  melting  point.  The 
boiling  point  of  water,  for  example,  changes  O^-ST  for  a  change 
of  1  cm  of  mercury  in  barometric  pressure.* 

Since  the  change  of  -  barometric  pressure  amounts  to  about 
1  mm  of  mercury  for  a  vertical  rise  of  11  m,  water  boils  on 
Pike's  Peak,  4810  m  above  sea  level,  at  85°,  a  temperature  at 
which  many  ordinary  cooking  operations  are  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  boiling  point  of  water  in  a  steam  boiler 
under  a  pressure  of  100  lb  per  square  inch  is  155°  C. 
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BoniHS  POUIT         PUHUIB 

Boiuna  Toon       Puisuu 

Boium  Powi 

73.0 
73.6 
74.0 
74.6 

98'.88            75.0 
99°.07            75.8 
WM            76.0 
99='.44            76.5 

WM            77.0 
9fl°.82            77.5 
100°.00            78.0 
100=.18             78.5 

100°.87 
100».55 
100".73 
100°.91    - 

306.  Vapor  Tension  and  Boiling  Point  of  Soltttions.  The  vapor 
tension  of  a  solution  containing  a  non-volatile  salt  is  always 
lower  than  that  of  the  solvent  at  the  same  temperature.  For 
dilute  solutions  the  decrease  is  proportional  to  the  concentra- 
tion. The  vapor  tension  curve  of  a  solution,  therefore,  always 
1  For  tjfect  ofpteuurt  upon  the  boiling  poitU,  «M  Manual,  Extretm  4^ 
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lies  to  the  right  of  that  of  the  solveut.  In  Fig.  105  the  vapor 
teoBioa  of  a  solution  is  indicated  by  the  >dotted  lines,  while  the 
full  line  gives  the  vapor  tension  of  the  solvent.  Consequently 
for  a  given  pressure,  the  boiling  point  M^  of  the  solution  ia 
higher  than  N,  that  of  the  solvent.  For  example,  35.5  parts 
of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  dissolved  in  65.5  parts  of 
water  lowers  the  vapor  ten- 
sion at  100°  nearly  18  cm  of 
mercury  and  raises  the  boil- 
ing poiut  to  107°.5. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that    £ 
the  temperature  of  the  vapor     a 
above  the  boiling  solution  is    5 
the  boiling  point  of  the  sol-    ^ 
vent.     A  thermometer  hung 
in  the  vapor  condenses  some 
of  the  vapor,  and  then  indi- 
cates the  boiling  point  of  the 


Tetnpemtare 

Via.  100 


solvent.  But  if  such  condensation  be  prevented,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  vapor  of  a  boiling  solution  is  at  a  temperature  equal  to 
the  boiling  point  of  the  solation  and  not  to  that  of  the  solvent. 

When  a  solution,  containing  non-volatile  substances  is  boiled, 
only  the  solvent  evaporates,  while  the  dissolved  substance 
crystallizes  out,  when  the  solution  becomes  sufGciently  satu- 
rated. 

207.  Distillation.  The  vapor  rising  from  a  boiling  liquid 
may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  by  being  passed  into  a  cold 
vessel.  This  combination  of  boiling  and  condensation  is  called 
distillation.  It  affords  a  convenient  method  for  freeing  a 
liquid  from  impurities,  as  water  from  salts,  or  mercury  from 
other  metals.  Evaporation  in  a  vacuum  is  employed  either 
when  the  normal  boiling  point  is  very  high  as  in  the  case  of 
mercury,  or  when  the  substance  crystallizing  out  is  chemically 
changed  at  the  normal  boiling  point.  Sugar  solutions  are 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum  to  prevent  scorching  the  sugar  at  the 
boiling  point  of  the  syrup. 

The    saturated    vapor    above    a    mixture   of    two    volatile 
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liquids,  such  as  alcohol  and  water,  coutains  in  general  the 
twe  constituents  in  a  different  proportion  from  that  in 
the  solution.  If  such  a  solution  be  boiled,  the  constituent 
whose  percentage  is  higher  in  the  vapor  than  in  the  liquid, 
distills  over  more  rapidly  and  consequently  is  found  in  much 
larger  concentrstton  in  the  distillate  than  in  the  original 
solution.^ 

In  some  mixtures  there  exists  a  definite  concentration  »t 
which  the  proportion  of  the  coustltueats  is  the  same  in  both, 
liquid  and  vapor.  Solutiona  of  this  concentration  distil  over 
anchanged.  An  example  of  this  is  common  alcohol  of  96  per 
cent  concentration, -which  boils  at  78°.17  C,  a  temperature  0°.18  C 
below  the  boiling  point  of  pure  alcohol.  At  higher  concen- 
tration than  96  per  cent,  there  is  relatively  more  water  in  the 
vapor  than  in  the  liquid,  and,  consequently,  more  water  distills 
over  than  alcohol. 

It  is  evident  that  alcohol  containing  muoh  water  may  be 
concentrated  by  repeated  distillation  up  to  a  strength  of  96 
per  cent,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  by  this  method  an 
alcohol  of  greater  concentration.  Absolute  alcohol  is  obtained 
by  allowing  96  per  cent  alcohol  to  stand  for  some  time  over 
quicklime. 

208.  Heat  of  Vaporization.^  From  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions  it  is  clear  that  when  a  liquid  is  changed  to  a  vapor,  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat  is  needed  to  effect  this  transformation. 
The  heat  of  vaporization  of  a  tuiatance  denotes  the  heat  per  unit 
matt  needed  to  vaporize  that  subitance  without  change  of  tempera- 
ture.  This  heat  of  vaporization  is  coaetant  for  a  given  sub- 
stance for  a  given  temperature,  but  decreatea  as  the  temperature 
inerea$e$.  For  water  this  relation  is  given  by  the  equation, 
proposed  by  GriBBthe, 

X=  596.6- 0.601 1  (292) 

'  For  a  dUtcvtlon  cifthe  behatloroftHff'ereHtnttxtvrti  of  two  volatile  liquidt, 
tee  ChwoUon,  LehrlntcK  der  Phy$ik,  vol.  lit,  p.  9S4. 

*  For  detemttnaUon  of  the  heat  of  vaporitatiojt  of  aater,  tee  Jfottual,  JBter 
eittU. 
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More  recent  detennimttions  are  found  in  the  following  table :  ^ 

tablb  xm 

Heat  or  Vaporizatiom  of  Watkb 


T„™,„„ 

LutG^urmt  QuM 

vc 

S96^ 

25»C 

5B3.5 

WC     ■- 

668.2 

75°  C 

653.8 

100"  c 

538.0 

Since  water,  on  vaporization  at  100°,  expands  to  about  1650 
times  its  liquid  volume,  it  follows  that  by  this  expansion  it  has 
done  work  and  has  absorbed  energy.  Of  the  total  heat  energy 
absorbed  in  the  vaporization  of  water,  about  ^  is  needed  to 
effect  this  expansion,  while  the  remaining  ^  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  increase  in  the  potential  energy  of  the  water  molecules, 
80  long  as  they  exist  in  the  form  of  steam.  When  the  steam 
condenses  again  to  water,  all  the  heat  absorbed  during  vaporiza- 
tion is  given  out.  Upon  this  principle  depend  many  important 
industrial  applications,  such  as  steam  heating,  steam  cooking, 
etc. 

200.  Cooling  t^  Evaporatloii.  Owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  lieat  absorbed,  rapid  evaporation  is  a  very  efficient  means  of 
cooling.  To  that  end  we  sprinkle  the  floors  or  sidewalks  on  a 
hot  day,  or  bathe  with  water  or  alcohol  patients  suffering  from 
fevers.  Water  kept  in  a  porous  jar  is  always  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  owing  to  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  part  of  the  water  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
porous  vessel. 

Water  may  even  be  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation  provided 
this  be  made  sufficiently  rapid.  To  this  end  a  small  flat  cup  of 
water,  thermally  insulated,  is  placed  over  a  shallow  dish  con- 
taining concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Fig.  106),  and  the  whole 
covered  by  a  flat  receiver  upon  the  plate  of  an  air  pump.  At 
1  A.  W.  Smith,  XoHthlf  Weatlur  Bevime,  Ootober,  1907. 
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the  first  stroke  of  the  pump  a  cloud  of  mist  is  seen  which  is 
largely  absorbed  by  the  acid.     After  the  air  has  been  pumped 
out  of  the  water,  the  pressure  la 
the  receiver  is  sooa  reduced  to 
a  value  below  the  vapor  tension  of 
water  at  room  temperature,  and 
rapid  boiling  begins.     Now,  since 
all  heat  needed  for  the  vaporiza- 
tion must  be  supplied  from  the 
cup  and  its  contents,  it  is  evident 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
I  must  fall  quickly,  and  if  the  pump 
be  worked  rapidly,  the  water  boils 
and  freezes  at  the  same  time.     For 
'"*"  ***■  success    in   this   experiment   the 

pump  most  not  only  exhaust  rapidly,  but  must  also  reduce  the 
pressure  in  the  receiver  to  something  less  than  4.6  mm  of  mer- 
cury (Art.  211). 

210.  CMlIog  by  Expansion  of  Gases.  We  hare  already  seen 
(Art.  175)  that  if  a  gas  be  heated  under  constant  pressure,  it 
expands,  and  absorbs  heat.  The  converse  of  this  truth  ia  seen 
in  the  fuct  that  if  a  gas  under  pressure  be  allowed  to  expand 
it  tends  to  absorb  heat,  and  its  temperature  rapidly  falls.  If 
the  gas  be  liquefied  and  held  under  great  pressure,  then  on 
its  release  we  have  the  combined  cooling  effects  due  to  vapori- 
zation of  the  liquid  and  the  expansion  of  the  resultant  vapor. 
In  this  way  a  gas  may  be  cooled  bo  suddenly  as  to  be  frozen  solid. 
If  a  cylinder  containing  liquid  carbon  dioxide  be  placed  in  a 
vertical  position  with  the  valve  down,  then  on  opening  the 
valve,  the  liquid  will  be  driven  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
fined gas.  Owing  to  the  high  vapor  tension  of  the  liquid,  a 
very  rapid  evaporation  and  expansion  occurs,  and  the  gas  is 
quickly  chilled  to  the  freezing  point.  If  a  bag  made  of  fiannel 
or  chamois  skin  be  held  over  the  opened  valve,  it  will  soon  be 
filled  with  a  snowy  substance,  the  solid  carbon  dioxide,  which 
under  atmospheric  pressure  has  a  temperature  of  —  78°.  If  this 
snow  be  gathered  up  and  compressed  into  a  brick,  it  may  be  kept 
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for  hours  in  the  open  air.  It  slowly  sublimes  without  passing 
through  the  liquid  state  (Art,  211}. 

A  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether  or  alcohol  is 
more  convenient  for  experimentation  than  the  solid  dioxide 
alone,  becauae  the  liquid  at  —  78°  insures  better  thermal  con- 
tact with  bodies  immersed  in  it.  With  this  mixture  mercury 
may  readily  be  frozen. 

In  commercial  refrigerating  plants  liquid  ammonia  is  rapidly 
evaporated  in  a  system  of  coils  by  the  action  of  a  pump  which 
constantiy  draws  off  the  ammonia  vapor,  and  at  the  same  time 
compresses  it  at  another  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  condenser, 
which  is  cooled  by  running  water.  This  takes  up  the  heat  of 
condenBation.  Under  the  high  pressure  in  the  condenser  the 
ammonia  liquefies  and  then  by  a  regulating  valve  is  slowly 
readmitted  to  the  coils  in  which  the  evaporation  takes  place. 
This  part  is  called  the  evaporator  and  is  usually  immersed  in  a 
tank  filled  with  brine.  The  brine  is  kept  in  circulation  by 
separate  machinery.  In  artificial  ice  plants  it  flows  around  the 
vessels  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen ;  in  the  cold  storage 
plants  it  is  pumped  through  coils  placed  in  the  rooms  which 
are  intended  to  be  kept  cool. 

311.  Soblfmatlon.  The  pressure  of  the  vapor  produced  by  a 
%)l)d  is  usually  quite  small.  For  most  solids  it  is  practically 
zero  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although  our  sense  of  smell  often 
tells  us  that  some  vapor  is  being  given  off.  For  ice  at  0°  the 
saturated  vapor  pressure  is  4.6  mm  of  mercury,  and  decreases 
rapidly  with  decrease  of  temperature. 

For  some  solids  the  saturated  vapor  pressure  may  become 
quite  large  at  higher  temperatures.  For  iodine  it  is  only 
0.01  mm  of  mercury  at  0°,  but  47.5  mm  at  100°,  and  687.2  mm, 
or  almost  one  atmosphere,  at  180°. 

As  in  Art.  202  we  may  plot  a  saturated  vapor  pressure  curve 
representing  the  conditions  under  which  a  solid  is  in  equihbrinm 
with  its  vapor.    We  shall  call  this  curve  the  sublimation  curve. 

213.  The  Triple  Point.  We  have  seen  in  Arts.  197,  202,  and 
211,  that  under  certain  oonditious  of  pressure  and  temperature 
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two  states  of  a  substance  m&y  be  in  equilibrium,  and  that  tiiese 
conditions  are  represented  on  a  pressure-tempentture  diagram 
hy  curres ;  namely,  the  fuwon  curve,  the  vapor-tension  curve 
and  the  sublimation  curve.  In  Fig.  107  all  three  of  these 
curves  are  drawn  for  a  substance  whose  melting  point  decreases 
with  increase  of  pressure.  The  curres  intersect  at  a  point 
which  is  called  the  triple  point  and  indicates  the  pressure  and 
temperature  at  which  aU  three  etatea  are  in  equUibrium.  For 
water  this  point  is  at  the  temperature  +0'*.0O76  and  at  a  prea 
sure  of  4.6  mm  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  temperature  of  ft 
solid  body  when  heated 
under  a  pressure  higher 
than  that  of  the  triple 
point  will  first  rise,  line 
AB  (Fig.  107),  until  the 
fusion  curve  is  reached. 
Then  it  will  melt  while 
the  temperature  remains 
constant.  After  the  melt- 
ing is  completed  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid 
—  ""■  will  rise,  line  BC,  until 

the  TapOT-tensioti  curve  is  reached ;  but  unless  superheated,  it 
cannot  remain  liquid  beyond  C,  which  is  the  boiling  point  for  a 
given  pressure.  After  all  liquid  is  evaporated,  further  heating 
will  increase  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  formed,  line  CD. 

If  the  triple  point  of  a  substance  lie  at  a  pressure  o^  more 
than  one  atmosphere,  the  solid,  when  heated  in  an  open  vessel, 
will  not  melt,  but  will  sublime,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure  by  the 
line  A'Sjy.  Camphor  and  carbon  dioxide  belong  to  this  class  of 
substances.  They  have  no  "normal"  melting  or  boiling  point, 
since  under  atmospheric  prestiure  the  liquid  state  is  impossible 
for  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
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S13.  The  Dew  Point.  The  atmosphere  is  said  to  be  saturated 
with  moisture  if  the  partial  pressure  of  the  water  vapor  in  the 
air  alone  equals  the  vapor  tension  of  water  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  that  is,  if  the  water  vapor  becomes  saturated.  In 
this  case  no  further  evaporation  takes  place  from  a  wet  surface. 
In  general,  the  atmosphere  is  not  saturated,  but  if  the  air  be 
cooled,  it  may  reach  a  temperature  at  which  it  is  saturated. 
Cooling  beyond  this  point  results  in  a  condensation  of  the  vapor 
into  water.  The  dew  point  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
vrater  vapor  present  in  the  air  becomes  saturated. 

The  dew  point  hygrometer  consists  of  a  vessel  with  an  outer 
surface  of  highly  polished  metal,  and  containing  some  volatile 
liquid,  such  as  ether.  By  rapid  evaporation  of  this  liquid  the 
vessel  may  be  cooled  below  the  dew  point.  This  fact  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  formation  of  a  thin  film  of  minute  water 
drops  upon  the  metallic  surface.  The  temperature  of  the  vessel 
is  measured  by  an  accurate  thermometer.  The  vapor  tension 
corresponding  to  the  dew  point  gives  at  once  the  actual  vapor 
pressure  in  the  surrounding  air. 

Dew  does  not  "  fall,"  but  ia  produced  by  the  condensation  of 
moisture  upon  surfaces  which  have  been  cooled  below  the  dew 
point.  This  happens  frequently  on  clear  nights  when  the  earth 
loses  much  heat  by  radiation  to  the  sky.  Dew  forms  on  the 
upper  surfaces  of  stones,  plants,  etc.  Moisture  is  also  frequently 
found  collected  under  cold  atones,  because  the  soil  under- 
neath remains  warm  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it  has  a  dew 
point  above  the  temperature  of  the  stone. 

Frost  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  dew,  except  that  the 

partial  pressure  of  the  water  vapor  is  below  that  of  the  triple 
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poiat,  80  that  the  vapor  will  not  condense  antii  a  temperature 
below  0°  has  been  reached. 

211.  Relative  Humidity.  Relative  humidity  is  the  ratio  of 
the  pressure  of  water  vapor  in  the  air  to  the  saturated  vapoi 
pressure  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  After  the  dew  point 
has  been  determined  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  from  the  vapor 
tension  curve  the  pressure  correspoadiag  to  the  dew  point  and 
divide  this  by  the  vapor  tension  corresponding  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.     This  ratio  ia  the  relative  humidity. 

Our  sense  of  dryness  and  dampness  does  not  depend  upoa 
the  absolute  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air.  At  0°  air  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  when  the  partial  pressure  is  4. 57  mm 
of  mercury.  At  0"  air  containing  this  amount  of  water  wiE 
feel  very  moist.  At  25°  the  partial  pressure  of  the  same 
amount  of  water  in  the  air  would  be  (oq.  258)  nearly 

273 
of  mercury;    but   the  vapor   tension   at   this  temperature   is 
23.52  mm,  so  that  in  this  case  the  relative  humidity  would  be 

only  ■    '    ■  or  21.3  per  cent,  which  would  make  the  air  appear 

quite  dry.  The  dew  point  would  be  found  to  be  V*.2.  The 
capacity  of  the  air  for  water  vapor  nearly  dovble*  for  every  rite 
in  temperature  of  l(f  O. 

The  relative  humidity  may  also  be  determined  by  the  use 
of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  or  the  psychrometer. 
This  instrument  consists  of  two  thermometers,  the  bulb  of  one 
being  surrounded  by  a  wet  pieceof  muslin,  or  by  a  wick  dipping 
into  a  vessel  of  water.  The  drier  the  air,  the  more  rapidly  does 
the  water  around  the  wet  bulb  evaporate  and  the  lower  will  be  the 
temperature  of  this  thermometer.  The  evaporation  on  the  wet 
bulb  may  be  facilitated  by  whirling  the  thermometer  through 
the  air  (sling  thermometer).  Tables  have  been  prepared  giving 
direct  readings  of  the  relative  humidity,  from  the  diffeienoe 
in  the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers  and  the  temperators 
of  the  air  as  determined  by  the  dry  bulb  thermometer. 
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*S15.  Condeiuatlon  of  Water  In  the  Atmosphere.  We  have 
seen  that  vhen  air  is  cooled  below  the  dew  point  the  watet 
vapor  begins  to  condense  apon  any  solid  or  liquid  surface. 
There  are  always  numerous  dust  particles  in  the  air  which 
form  the  nuclei  for  the  water  drops.  The  greater  the  number 
of  nuclei  the  smaller  are  the  original  droplets.  Very  small  drops 
remain  suspended  in  the  air  for  a  long  time  and  form  mists  or 
f<^.  These  are  frequently  formed  when  moist  layers  of  air 
are  driven  by  the  wind  over  cold  water  surfaces,  or  if  they  are 
cooled  rather  slowly.  The  dense  fogs  in  large  cities  are  ex- 
plained by  the  lai^  number  of  dust  and  soot  particles  in  the  air. 

The  condensation  accompanying  the  cooling  of  moist  air  may 
easily  be  shown  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  moist  air  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump.  If  a  light  be  viewed  through  the  mist 
while  it  forms,  beautiful  color  efifects  may  be  observed. 

Clouds  may  be  formed  in  two  different  ways: 

(a)  The  "cumulus"  clouds  are  due  to  the  condensation  of 
water  vapor  when  moist  air  is  carried  by  an  upward  air  current 
to  regions  of  lower  pressure  and  its  temperature  is  lowered  by 
adiabatio  expansion.  These  clouds  appear  in  billowy,  well- 
defined  shapes,  and  are  due  to  local  disturbances  in  the  atmos- 
phere.    They  are  rarely  more  than  three  miles  high. 

(6)  The  "stratus"  clouds  are  probably  due  to  the  mingling 
of  a  cold  air  current  with  a  warmer  damp  current,  either  over- 
flowing it  or  driven  up  towards  it,  and  to  an  additional  cooling 
by  expansion.  The  result  is  an  extensive  layer,  without  well- 
defined  shape,  covering  the  sky.  These  rain  clouds  seldom  have 
an  elevation  of  more  than  two  miles.  The  "  cirrus  "  clouds  are 
formed  at  an  elevation  of  about  seven  miles. 

Very  small  water  drops  floating  at  high  altitudes  in  the  air 
produce  the  optical  effect  known  as  a  "  corona,"  while  a  "  halo  " 
is  a  similar  effect  caused  by  particles  of  ice. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
varies  from  6  to  10  inches  per  year  in  the  western  part  of 
Arizona,  Nevada  and  Utah,  to  over  80  inches  on  the  northern 
Pacific  coast.  The  lai^est  rainfall  in  the  Atlantic  states  is  70 
inches  per  year,  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  The  aver- 
age  rainfall  in  Michigan  is  between  25  and  S5  inches  pit  year. 
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LIQUBPACTION  OF  GASBB 

316.  Liquefaction  by  Pressure.  We  have  seen  (Art.  202) 
that  condeDsation  of  vapor  will  in  genenil  occur  at  a  given 
temperature  when  the  pressure  upon  the  vapor  is  raised  to  a 
value  higher  than  that  wbioti  corresponds  to  this  temperature 
on  the  vapor  tension 
curve.  Vapors  are  gases, 
but  the  term  vapor  is  com- 
monly used,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  not  far 
removed  from  the  point 
of  condensation. 

Some    gases    may    be 

easily  liquefied  at  ordi- 

*^*''  ^**'  nary  temperatures  by  the 

application  of  pressure  alone,  as,  for  example,  chlorine,  ammonia 

and  sulphur  dioxide.     Faraday  ^  combined  a  cooling  of  the  gas 

with  compression,  and  thus  liquetied  carbon  dioxide. 

His  apparatus  (Fig.  lOS)  consisted  of  a  bent  tube)  into  one 
end  of  which,  J,  he  had  sealed  the  chemicals  for  producing  the 
gas,  while  the  other  end,  K,  was  inserted  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  gas,  when  generated,  was  thus  liquefied  under  its  own 
pressure.  Other  gases  have  for  a  long  time  withstood  all 
attempts  at  liquefaction  by  simple  methods. 

217.  The  Critical  Point  In  1868  Andrews  discovered  the 
fact  that  carbon  dioxide  cannot  be  liquefied  by  any  pressure, 
however  lai^e,  if  its  temperature  exceed  81°. 1.  His  experi- 
ments' may  beat  be  described  by  reference  to  a  diagram  (Fig. 
109)  in  which  the  state  of  the  substance  is  represented  by 
>  VaaOBy,  PIUl.  lyatu.,  18X3.  *  Andrews,  mi.  Tran*.,  1869. 
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its  Tolume  and  tlie  corresponding  pressure.  Starting  witii 
the  carbon  dioxide  gas  at  a  low  temperature,  say  13°.l,  and 
compressing  it  isothennally,  the  pressure  constantly  increased 
until  it  equaled  the  vapor  tension  at  13°.l,  corresponding  to  point 
£.  At  this  point  liquefaction  began.  The  whole  volume  of 
the  mixture  of  liquid 
and  gas  now  decreased 
while  tke  pressure  re- 
mained constant,  until  ; 
all  the  gas  was  lique- 
fied, point  C.  Upon 
further  compression 
the  pressure  of  the  liq- 
uid rapidly  increased. 

Similar  curves  were 
obtained  at  higher 
temperatures,  but  it 
was  found  that  the 
higher  the  tempera- 
ture, the  shorter  be- 
came the  horizontal 
part  of  the  curve  BC, 
which  represents  the 
mixture  of  liquid  and 
gas.  At  31°.  1  no  vis- 
ible Uquefaction  could  "°-  ^^ 
be  obtained  and  the  curve  showed  only  a  distinct  bending 
toward  the  horizontal  before  suddenly  rising. 

At  still  higher  temperatures  the  curves  became  smooth  and 
umilar  to  those  of  a  substance  obeying  the  gas  law.  The  area 
enclosed  by  the  dotted  line  shows  then  the  conditions  under 
which  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  gas  can  exist.  The  temperature 
of  the  isothermal  on  which  the  substance  upon  compression 
ceases  to  show  a  free  surface,  which  alone  shows  a  distinction 
between  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  state,  is  called  the  critical 
temperature.  The  point  of  contact  P  of  the  region  of  mixture 
with  this  isothermal  line  ia  called  the  eritteal  point ;  and  the 
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oorresponding  pressure  and  specific   volume   are   termed   the 
eritieal  preiture  and  critieal  volume  for  the  substaace. 

818.  Transltioii  through  the  Critical  Point  Let  a  heavy  walled 
glass  tube  (Fig.  110),  closed  at  both  ends,  contain  a  definite 
amount  of  ether,  the  space  above  the  liquid  being  occu- 
pied by  the  vapor.  The  ether  is  clearly  in  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  some  point  in  the  region  of  mixture.  If 
the  tube  be  slowly  heated,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
liquid  expands  first  slowly,  then  more  rapidly.  This 
ifi  accompanied  by  a  considerable  increase  of  pressure. 
The  meniscus  of  the  liquid  becomes  flatter,  and,  as  the 
critical  point  is  reached,  it  becomes  indistinct  and 
finally  disappears.  The  tube  is  now  to  all  appearances 
'  filled  with  a  hom<^eneous  substance,  the  ether  having 
passed  out  from  the  region  of  mixture.  It  is  idle  to  discusB 
the  question  whether  it  is  now  a  liquid  or  a  gas.  At  this  state 
we  cannot  distinguish  between  the  two. 

When  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall  again,  a  hazy  cloud 
forms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  the  meniscus  reappears, 
and  the  substance  ia  again  in  two  distinct  states  of  aggregation, 
liquid  and  gaseous. 


Critical  Teupbratuiii  akd  Prkssuri 
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*SI9.  Van  der  Waals's  Eqaation.  It  is  apparent  from  the  form 
of  the  curves  (Fig.  109)  that  the  gas  law  does  not  accurately 
represent  the  state  of  a  gas  near  the  region  of  liquefaction.     In 
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1879  van  der  Waals  proposed*  an  equation,  which,  while  not 
quite  exact,  yet  repreaeuts  the  actual  curves  much  better  than 
the  gas  law,  not  only  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  region  of 
mixture,  but  also  on  the  left-hand  side.  In  the  region  of  mix- 
ture this  equation  gives  a  curved  line  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  (Fig.  109)  for  the  isothermal  line  corresponding  to  21°.5. 
Van  der  Waals's  equation  is 


(^-f) 


(i'-J)  =  ii2' 


in  which  a  and  h  are  constants  characteristic  of  the  gas  in  ques- 
tion provided  t)  represent  the  specific  volume  of  the  gas.  This 
equation,  with  changed  values  for  a  and  6,  has  been  found  to 
be  applicable  to  many  other  gases  besides  carbon  dioxide. 

This  equation  becomes  the  gas  law  when  the  correction  terms 
are  small,  that  is,  when  the  volume  is  very  large  in  comparison 
with  the  volume  just  before  condensation,  or  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  high  in  comparison  with  the  critical  temperature. 

The  constant  a  was  introdaced  in  order  to  take  into  account 
the  attraction  between  the  molecules  of  the  gas.  This  attrac- 
tion will  evidently  produce  a  smaller  volume,  and  its  e£fect  is 
equivalent  to  a  pressure  which  must  be  added  to  the  external 
pressure.  The  attraction  between  the  molecules  is  propor- 
tional  to  the  number  of  molecules,  exerting  the  attraction,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  attracted  molecules,  or  it  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  total  number  of  molecules  present.  But 
at  constant  temperature  their  number  varies  directly  as  the 
density  of  the  gas  and  inversely  as  its  volume.  The  correction 
factor  which  must  be  added  to  the  external  pressure  is  thus 


The  fact  that  the  molecules,  however  small,  still  have  tomt 
tUct  and  consequently  occupy  some  small  volume,  is  taken  into 
account  by  subtracting  a  small  volume,  i,  from  the  measured 
volume.      Tt  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  b  is  not  the 

1  TnuulaUd  in  Fhy*.  Mem.,  PAys.  Boc  London,  vol  1. 
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actual  volume  of  the  molecules,  but  represents,  as  vau  del 
Waals  hns  shown,  a  volume  four  times  as  large. 

*220.    The  RegeneratlTe  Process.     Some  gases  possess  a  criti- 
cal temperature  below  —  100°  and  must  therefore  be  cooled  be- 


low this  temperature  before  they  can.be  liquefied.     A  method 
which  allows  a  continuous  production  of  these  substances  in  tho 
liquid  state  was  discovered  in  1895  by  Liude  and  at  about  the 
same  time  by  Hampson. 
The  principle  used  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  gases  cocl 
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npon  ezptuision  (Arts.  181  and  186}.  The  gas  is  highly  com- 
pressed  to  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres  in  a  coil  immersed  in 
a  low  temperature  batli  A  (Fig.  111).  It  is  then  led  through 
the  pipe  £0  to  the  inner  one  of  thre«  concentric  spiral  tubes, 
and  finally  expands  through  a  needle  valve  JD  to  a  lower  pres- 
sure, 10  to  20  atmospheres.  The  cooled  gas  is  then  led  back 
through  the  second  one  of  the  concentric  spiral  coila  which  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  high  pressure  coil.  The  outflowing  gas 
consequently  cools  the  compressed  gas  before  this  gas  reaches 
the  expansion  valve.  Thus,  as  the  process  is  continuous,  the 
tem{:ferature  of  the  compressed  gas  is  constantly  being  lowered, 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  critical  temperature.  The  gas  is 
then  partly  liquefied  and  the  liquid  collects  in  the  vessel  below 
the  valve  D",  through  which  the  cold  gas  expands  from  about 
20  atmospheres  to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  non-liquefied 
portion  of  this  gas  below  S'  is  led  back  through  the  outer  one 
of  the  three  tubes  and  thus  assists  in  cooling  the  compressed 
gas  still  further. 

Liquid  air  machines  built  on  this  principle  may  now  be  found 
in  many  physical  laboratories.  Hydrogen  was  first  liquefied  by 
Dewar  in  1898,  and  frozen  to  a  foamlike  solid  by  boiling  it 
under  reduced  pressure.^  Helium  was  first  liquefied  by  Kammer- 
lingh-Onnes^  in  1908.  By  boiling  this  liquid  under  reduced 
pressure,  he  attained  the  temperature  —  270°,  or  within  f  qfthe 
abtolute  zero. 

Tablb  XV 
Fkkxziko  Point,  Boilinq  Point  akd  Critical  Data  or  Gasss 
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'  Denv,  Chemical  Mwm,  1900. 
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1.  Equal  muses  of  water  at  25°  C  and  ioe  at  0°  C  are  mixed.  How 
maoh  ice  remains?  Aru.  0.6875. 

2.  A  mass  o{  100  got  melting  ice  is  placed  ia  a  copper  calorimeter  wfaoss 
mass  ia  100  g,  and  which  contains  500  g  of  waUir  at  30"  C.  After  the  ice  is 
all  melted,  what  will  be  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  ?    Am.  11''.95  C. 

3.  A  mass  of  100  g  of  ice  at  — 10°  C  ia  dropped  into  a  copper  calorimeter 
of  mass  100  g,  containing  500  g  of  water.  The  temperature  of  the  calorim- 
eter ia  lowered  from  30°  to  W.^  C.  Determine  the  beat  of  fusion  of  water. 
Specific  heat  of  ice  =  05.  Ans.  77.13  calories  per  gram. 

4.  What  is  the  heat  of  fusion  of  water,  espreaaed  in  British  thermal 
units?  Ans.  144  b.t.u.  per  lb. 

5.  How  many  inches  of  rain  at  lO**  C  must  fall  in  order  to  melt  a  sheet 
of  ice  i  in  thick?  Xru.  3.664  in. 

6.  If  10  lb  of  water  should  freeze  in  a  cellar  containing  3000  cu  ft  of 
air,  how  much  would  the  air  be  warmed,  assuming  the  specific  heat  of  air 
as0.24andthemassof  one  cubic  foot  of  air  as  0.08  lb?  Atu.  13°.89  C. 

7.  What  is  the  thermal  capacity  of  one  cubic  foot  of  air  in  British  ther- 
mal units  per  degree  Fahrenheit?  in  calories  per  degree  Centigrade? 

Aru.  (a)  0.0192  b.  t.  t).  per  degree  F. 
(6)  8.7  calories  per  degree  C. 
6.  A  loop  of  wire  0.02  cm  in  diameter  ia  placed  over  a  piece  of  ice,  and 
a  4  kg  weight  ia  hung  from  it    The  length  of  the  wire  in  contact  with  the 
ice  is  5  cm.    Find  the  average  preaame  under  the  wire.    At  what  tempera- 
ture will  the  ice  under  the  wire  melt?  Ant.  —  0°.29  C. 
9,  It  5  kg  of  water  at  25°  C  be  placed  in  a  porous  jar  tlirough  which 
some  water  can  graduallj  pass  and  evaporate,  how  much  will  have  to  evapo- 
rate in  order  to  cool  the  remaining  water  8°  C  below  the  temperature  of  the 
sorroundinga,  assuming  the  water  equivalent  of  the  jar  to  be  50  g? 

Ant.  68.2  gnuna. 

10.  How  large  a  portion  of  water,  undercooled  to  —  12'C  will  treeie 
when  crjsrtallizaticn  takes  place?  Disregard  the  water  equivalent  of  the 
vesaeL  Ans.  15  per  cent. 

11.  How  much  heat  is  necessary  to  change  50  g  of  ice  at  — 10°  C  to 
ateam  at  150°  C?  Ant.  87,205  calories. 

12.  Ad  aluminium  cnp  (apecific  heat  0.21)  weighing  80  g  contains  483.2  g 
of  water  at  18°  C.  Steam  is  passed  into  it  until  the  temperature  is  raised 
t«  37°  C.  The  calorimeter  with  water  we^^  now  679.2  g.  Calculate  the 
heat  of  vaporization.  .<4ns.  630.75  calories  per  gram. 

13.  How  much  would  the  air  in  a  room  6  x  6  x  3  m  be  warmed  by  the 
oondensationaloneofl  kg  of  steam  in  the  radiator?  Ant.  19°.26  C. 
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14.  Find  the  oomction  which  miut  be  applied  to  a  thermometer  which 
gives  the  boiling  point  of  w&ter  ftt  98°.5  C,  when  the  barometer  atanda  at 
75  cm.  AfU.   +1°.18C. 

15.  At  what  temperatnn  wQl  water  boil  in  Denver,  6000  ft  sbore  aaa 
level?  Am.  94°.88  C. 

16>  How  maoh  water  v^tor  will  be  produced  if  6  kg  of  water  auper- 
heated  to  106"  C  suddenly  begin  to  boil  under  atmoBpheric  preAiire?  Tlie 
denntf  of  satoiated  water  vapor  at  100°  C  is  0.000606  g/cc.  A  ru.  76,681  cm*. 

17.  How  much  water  at  100°  C  and  UDder  atmospheric  pressure  can  be 
vaporized  by  the  bumiug  of  1  kg  of  coal?  Consider  all  the  heat  unita  pro- 
duced as  available  for  the  evaporation  of  water.    See  problem  6,  p.  232. 

Aju.  14,4S8  grams. 

IB.  A  mass  of  saturated  steam  at  100"  C  is  inclosed  in  a  cylinder 
furnished  with  a  frictionless  piston  of  400  sq  cm  area.  No  heat  is  sup- 
posed to  leave  the  cylinder  through  the  walls,  and  the  vapor  is  allowed  to 
do  work  by  pushing  the  piston  10  cm  out  gainst  a  pressure  of  75  cm  of 
mercury.     How  much  steam  will  be  condensed?  Atu.  0.177  gnuns. 

19.  The  dew  point  of  air  at  26°  C  is  found  to  be  17°  C.  Assuming  the 
vapor  tension  of  water  at  17°  C  to  be  14.4  mm  of  mercury,  determiue  the 
relative  bamidity.  What  would  be  the  relative  humidity  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  had  been  20^?     (See  Arts.  201  aiid  214.) 

Aju.  (a)  61.2  percent 
(b)  82.8  per  cent. 

20.  How  much  heat  is  absorbed  when  1  kg  of  liquid  air  is  boiled  under 
atmospheric  pressure  aod  subsequently  heated  to  20°  C?  Compare  this 
amount  with  the  heat  absorbed  by  I  kg  of  ice  melted  at  0°  C  and  the  water 
snbsequently  heated  to  20^0.  (Boiling  point  of  air  -  190°  C;  heat  ol 
vaporization  of  air  50  cal  per  gram.) 

Ant.  (a)  99,770  caloriee. 
(i)  100,000  calories. 

21.  How  much  external  work  is  done  by  1  kg  of  water  when  it  freezes 
at  0°  C  under  atmospheric  preesure.  What  would  be  the  change  in  the 
heat  of  fusion  of  water  if  this  amount  of  energy  were  not  included  ? 

Am.  (n)  9.804  x  10'  ergs. 

(6)  0.0022  calorie  per  gram. 

22.  How  much  external  work  is  done  by  the  transformation  at  100°  C 
of  1  kg  of  water  into  steam  under  normal  pressure  ?  How  large  would  be 
the  change  in  the  beat  of  vaporization  of  water  if  this  amount  of  energy 
were  not  incladed?  (Density  of  steam  at  100°  C  =  0.000606  g/cm*;  of 
water  at  same  temperature,  0.959  g/cm*.) 

Atu.  (a)  167,000  x  10'  erg*, 
(b)  39.B  calories  per  gnuiv 
,,    ,,,,v.>,w^,^ 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEAT 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 
coirotrcnoN 

221.  Three  ICodes  of  Distribatlon  of  Heat  la  a  general'  wa; 
we  may  speak  of  the  transfer  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  such  transfer  ia  always  involved  whenever  bodies,  originally 
at  different  temperatures,  come  to  thermal  equilibrium  (Art. 
148).  This  state  is  reached,  in  the  case  of  two  bodies  thermally 
insulated  from  all  other  bodies,  by  a  mutual  approach  toward 
some  intermediate  temperature.  The  temperature  of  one  body 
rises  and  that  of  the  other  falls,  by  intervals  which  vary  in- 
versely as  the  thermal  capacities  of  the  two  bodies  in  question. 

In  case  one  body  be  connected  to  some  source  of  heat,  the 
tendency  is  to  maintain  this  body  at  some  defiuite  temperature 
and  to  bring  surrounding  bodies  to  the  same  temperature 
through  the  transfer  of  heat.  In  all  cascH,  however,  heat  is 
transferred  from  the  hody  of  higher  temperature  to  the  hody  of 
lower  temperature.  From  this  point  of  view,  difference  in  tem- 
perature is  aeen  to  be  analogous  to  difference  in  level,  or  to  dif- 
ference in  hydrostatic  pressure  in  liquids,  and  to  difference  ia 
pressure  in  connected  reservoirs  containing  gases.  In  every 
case  the  difference  in  temperature  or  thermal  pressure  deter- 
mines both  the  direction  and  the  rate  of  transfer  of  heat. 

Heat  may  be  distributed  in  any  one  of  three  different  ways, 
or,  more  generally  stated,  it  may  be  distributed  in  all  three  ways 
at  the  same  time.  The  three  modes  of  distribution  of  heat  are 
by  Conduction,  by  Convection  and  by  Radiation. 

By  Conduction  is  meant  the  flow  of  heat  through  an  unequally 
heated  body,  or  system  of  bodies,  from  points  of  higher  to  points 
of  lower  temperature.  This  mode  of  distribution  of  heat  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  heating  of  a  metal  rod  by  placing  one  end  in  a 
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Bunsen  burner  flame.  The  part  in  the  flame  soon  becoiues  quite 
hot,  the  molecules  of  adjacent  parts  have  their  motion  quickened 
through  the  impact  of  those  in  the  hotter  part,  and  a  transfer  of 
heat  takes  place  to  points  of  lower  temperature.  In  this  way  is 
set  up  a  steady  flow  of  heat  through  a  rod,  between  whose  ends 
a  definite  difference  in  temperature  or  thermal  difference  of  level 
is  maintained.  Such  a  rod  is  said  to  be  a  conductor  of  heat,  and 
the  relative  ease  with  which  such  transfer  is  made  is  termed  the 
thermal  conductivity  of  the  metal. 

By  Convection  we  mean  the  transference  of  heat  by  the  bodily 
movement  of  heated  particles  of  matter.  In  baildings  heated 
by  steam,  by  hot  air  or  by  hot  water  we  find  excellent  examples 
of  convection  of  heat. 

By  Radihtion  we  mean  the  transfer  of  energy  from  point  to 
point  in  space  by  means  of  waves  set  up  in  the  ether.  The 
earth  is  heated  by  radiation  from  the  sun.  The  sunlight  pass- 
ing through  the  window  pane  brings  both  light  and  "heat" 
into  the  room.  It  we  hold  our  hands  above  a  heated  stove,  the 
hand  is  heated  both  by  convection  through  the  air  and  by  radi- 
ation. It,  however,  we  hold  the  hand  at  the  side  of  the  stove 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  it,  the  band  will  still  be  heated, 
but  in  this  case  it  will  be  due  to  heating  by  radiation  only. 

Distribution  of  heat  by  radiation  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  any  temperature  effect  upon  the  medium  between 
the  hotter  and  the  cooler  body.  It  is  true  the  hotter  body  loses 
heat,  but  from  the  definition  of  heat  (Art.  146)  it  is  apparent 
that  the  energy  after  it  leaves  the  hotter  body  can  no  longer 
be  called  heat.  It  is  "energy  of  radiation"  and  follows  the 
laws  of  radiation.  But  when  this  form  of  energy  is  absorbed 
by  a  body,  it  is  retransformed  into  heat,  and  the  final  result 
will  be  the  gain  of  heat  by  one  body  at  the  expense  of  another 
body  at  a  higher  temperature. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  so-called  radiant 
"heat"  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  subjects  of  light  and 
electrical  waves  than  with  heat.  For  this  reason  radiation,  in- 
cluding all  three  phenomena  mentioned,  will  be  treated  in  a 
later  chapter. 

'••-■' ^'"'Oglc 
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232.  The  Temperature  Gradient.  It  has  been  shown  (Art.  147) 
how  conduction  of  heat  may  be  ex{)lained  by  the  molecular 
theory  of  matter  as  an  equalization  of  molecular  kinetic  energy. 
If  a  rod  of  metal  be  placed  in  a  flame,  the  rise  in  temperature  is 
at  first  lai^ely  influenced  by  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance, 
since  the  smaller  the  specifio  heat,  the  more  rapidly  the  tem* 
perature  will  rise. 

After  a  short  time,  however,  the  temperature  along  the  bar 
becomes  constant,  falling  oS  more  or  less  rapidly  from  the 
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hotter  to  the  cooler  end  (Fig.  112),  while  heat  flows  steadily 
through  the  bar  at  a  definite  rate. 

The  temperature  gradient  at  a  point  it  the  »pace  rate  of 
change  ef  temperature,  or 

Sradient  =  ^i-=^  (294) 

It  is  represented  by  the  slope  of  the  temperature  curvB. 

Different  bodies  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  conduct  heat. 
Silver  is  a  very  good  conductor,  iron  not  so  good.  Aglass  rod, 
placed  in  a  flame,  does  not  beoeme  too  hot  to  touch  more  than 
ft  few  centimeters  from  the  flame,  while  we  can  hold  a  match 
until  the  flame  almost  touches  the  Angers. 

The  better  thermal  conductor  a  substance  is,  the  smaller  is 
the  temperature  gradient,  other  things  being   equal,   or,  the 
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■mailer  is  tlie  decrease  of  temperature  for  a  given  distance  from 
the  flame. 

We  may  compare  the  leUtive  conductivity  of  copper  and  iron 
by  taking  a  copper  and  an  iron  wire  of  the  same  cross  section, 
twisting  their  ends  together,  and  attaching  to  them  at  short  dis- 
tances apart  small  pellets  of  wax.  On  placing  the  twisted 
ends  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  the  pellets  will  drop  off 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  risen  sufficiently  to  melt  the 
wax.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  distance  through  which  the  pel- 
lets have  dropped  off  is  much  larger  on  the  copper  than  on  the 
iron  rod.  This  shows  that  copper  ia  a  better  conductor  of  beat 
than  iron. 

323.  The  Coefficient  of  Thennal  CoadnctlTlty.  Let  two  sides 
of  a  plate  of  thickness  I  be  kept  at  constant  temperatures  t^  and 
t^,  ij  being  la^er  than  t^.  Heat  flows  through  the  plate  from 
higher  to  lower  temperature.  The  quantity  of  heat  passing 
through  any  area  A  is  proportional  to  this  area,  to  the  tempera- 
ture gradient,  and  to  the  time  t  during  which  the  heat  flows. 
Thus  we  obtain 

S=iA^-i~3r  (295) 

where  it  is  a  proportionality  factor  depending  upon  the  material 
of  the  plate.  It  is  called  the  coefficient  of  therm^  condrtctivity 
and  may  be  defined  as  tJie  time  rate  of  heid  conduction  per  unit 
area  per  unit  temperature  gradient.  It  is  numerically  equal  to 
the  heat  transferred  in  unit  time  through  unit  area  of  a  plate  of 
unit  thickness,  if  unit  difference  of  temperature  be  maintained 
between  its  two  faces. 

The  numerical  value  of  k  depends  upon  the  units  chosen  for 
the  other  quantities.  It  is  said  to  be  expressed  in  c.  Q.  s,  units 
if  f  be  given  in  calories,  tj—  ^  in  degrees  Centigrade  and  the 
rest  of  the  quantities  in  c.  G.  s.  units.  The  experimental  deter- 
mination of  i  ia  very  dif^cult,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
heat  from  the  sides  of  the  body  through  which  the  heat  passes. 

234.  Conductioo  of  Heat  in  Liquids  and  Gases.  In  general 
liquids  are  poor  conductors  of  heat.     Water  in  a  test  tube  may 
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be  boiled  id  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  while  the  lower  part 
contaias  a  piece  of  ice  held  down  by  a  piece  of  wire  gauze. 

Gases  are  even  poorer  conductor  thau  liquids.  Poroua  Bub- 
stances  such  aa  wood,  wool  and  asbestot)  are  poor  conduotors, 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  air  enclosed  in  the  interstices 
between  the  solid  material.  Such  substances  are  much  used  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat  from  steam  pipes,  fireless  cookers,  etc.  For 
this  same  reason  loose  clothing  is  warmer  than  snugly  fitting 
garments. 

In  all  determinations  of  the  conductivity  of  fluids  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  currents  in  the  fluid,  since  they  would  produce  au 
equalization  of  temperature  by  convection  instead  of  by  con- 
duction. 

225.  The  Leldenfrost  Pbenomenoo.  If  a  drop  of  water  be 
carefully  placed  by  means  of  a  pipette  upon  a  metallic  plate, 
which  has  been  heated  to  low  red  heat,  the  water  does  not  boil, 
but  forms  a  flattened  spheroid,  rolls  about  the  surface,  evaporating 
quietly,  because  a  thin  fllm  of  vapor  is  formed  between  the  plate 
and  the  drop.  Owing  to  the  low  conductivity  of  the  vapor, 
heat  enters  the  water  but  slowly  and  the  drop  is  at  a  tempera- 
ture several  degrees  below  the  boiling  point.  This  is  called  the 
Leidenfroit  phenomeTtonfOrthephenomeaonot  the  $pheroidal  Hate. 

If  the  plate  and  the  drop  be  connected  by  an  electric  circuit 
containing  a  bell,  the  bell  does  not  ring,  since  there  is  no  contact 
between  plate  and  drop.  When  the  plate  is  allowed  to  cool 
again,  the  water  makes  contact  with  the  plate,  boiling  sets  in, 
and  the  bell  begins  to  ring. 

Tablb  XVI 
CoRFFiciRNTS  oy  Thermal  Conductivitt  in  C.G.5.  Units 
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826.  Applications.  Mention  has  already  been  made  (Art. 
148)  of  the  fact  that  metala  appear  colder  in  cold  weather  and 
warmer  in  warm  weather  than  wood,  wool  or  eimilar  substanceB. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  difference  in  thermal  conduc- 
tivity of  the  substances  in  question. 

A  flame  does  not  actually  touch  a  body  which  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  much  lower  than  that  of  tlie  flame.  Thas  water 
may  be  boiled  in  a  paper  tray  over  the  flame  of  a  tiunsen 
burner,  since  the  paper  remains  approximately  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  boiling  water.  If  we  place  a  piece  of  wire 
gauze  a  few  centimeters  above  a  Uunsen  burner,  tui'n  on  and 
ignite  the  gas  above  the  gauze,  we  shall  see  that  the  flame  will 
not  "strike  back"  so  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  gauze  is 
kept  low  by  conduction  of  heat  away  from  the  flame.  If  the 
gauze  be  lowered  over  a  flame,  the  flame  will  not  strike  through 
for  some  time  and  will  do  ao  only  after  the  gauze  has  become 
quite  hot. 

This  fact  is  utilized  in  Davy's  safety  lamp.  A  fine  wire 
gauze  entirely  surrounds  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  If  there  be 
any  explosive  gases  in  the  mine,  they  will  pass  through  the 
gauze  into  the  lamp  and  ignite  there,  burning  with  a  bluish 
flame.  For  some  time  the  gauze  rema,ins  cold  enough  to  pre- 
vent an  explosion  of  the  gases  outside.  The  burning  of  the 
gases  in  the  lamp  is  a  warning  to  the  miner  to  leave  the 
workings  until  ventilation  has  restored  the  atmosphere  to  a 
safe  oonditioD. 
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S27.  Cause  of  CoovectloD.  If  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  in 
which  some  solid  particles  float,  he  heated,  the  solid  particles 
show  by  their  motion  that  a  current  rises  from  a  point  directly 
over  the  flame  and  flows  downward  t^tn  along  the  cooler  walla 
of  the  vessel.  The  upward  motion  is  due  to  the  expansion  and 
decrease  of  density  of  the  water  as  the  temperature  rises.  This 
raises  the  surface  over  the  heated  portions,  and  the  water  flows 
to  the  lower  level  ahove  the  cooler  portions,  thus  increasing  the 
pressure.  The  cooler  water  flows  then  from  points  of  higher 
pressure  to  those  of  lower  pressure  and  drives  the  heated 
portions  upward. 

In  the  same  manner  the  density  of  air  is  decreased  by  heat- 
ing ;  the  light  air  expands,  flows  off  at  the  sides,  and  the  cold 
air  presses  into  the  areas  of  low  pressure,  causing  an  upward 
motion  of  the  heated  air.  Convection  currents  in  air  may  often 
be  observed  in  the  "shimmering"  of  the  air  over  heated  plains. 
The  same  effect  can  be  shown  by  passing  a  beam  of  light  through 
the  air  above  a  heated  plate.  The  heated  air  is  lighter,  and  has 
a  different  index  of  refraction  from  that  of  the  cooler  air  around 
it,  and  its  movement  can  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  screen. 

Convection  currents  do  not,  strictly,  transfer  heat,  but  heated 
particles.  An  actual  transfer  of  heat  occurs  when  these  parti- 
cles come  into  contact  with  cooler  bodies  and  heat  them  by 
conduction. 

228.  Convectloa  In  Zdqnldg.  Convection  of  heat  by  liquids 
is  employed  in  the  heating  of  buildings  by  hot  water  (Fig.  IIS). 
The  water  rises  from  the  boiler  B  through  a  system  of  pipes  to 
the  rooms,  loses  heat  in  the  radiators  Aj,  R^  and  is  led  back  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  by  the  return  pipes.  Every  hot- 
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water  system  must  be  supplied  with  an  open  tank,  T,  to  allow 
for  the  expansion  of  the  water  when  heated. 

Some  ocean  currents,  originating  near  the  equator,  hare 
been  considered  as  convection  currents.  The  level  of  tb» 
ocean  rises  with  increase  of  temperature, 
and  the  water  flows  towards  the  lower 
levels  farther  north,  being  replaced  by 
cold  water  from  below.  Wind,  however, 
is  a  more  important  factor  in  directing 
the  ocean  currents,  than  the  extremely 
small  expansions  produced  by  the  heat- 
ing of  the  ocean. 

229.  Coavectlon  In  Gases.  Convection 
currents  of  air  are  in  common  use  for 
heating  buildings  and  for  ventilation. 
Convection  currents  are  very  efficient 
equalizers  of  temperatures.  The  amount 
of  heat  carried  in  this  way  is  quite  lai^e. 
Since  one  cubic  meter  of  air  at  20°  C 
weighs  1.2  kg  and  its  specific  heat  is 
0.24,  a  cooling  of  this  amount  of  air  to 
15°  C  would  release  1440  calories. 

ThefoUowing  experiment  shows  clearly 
the  effect  of  convection  currents  of  dif' 
ferent  gases  upon  a  heated  body.  In- 
close a  fine  straight  platinum  wire  in  a 
glass  tube  so  that  it  hangs  vertically  in 
the  axis  of  the  tube.  Arrange  the  ex- 
periment 80  that  the  tube  can  be  ex- 
hausted. Heat  the  wire  to  dull  red  heat  hy  a  definite  electric 
current.  Upon  exhausting  the  air  the  wire  will  lose  much  less 
heat  than  before,  owing  to  the  absence  of  convection  currents, 
and  its  temperature  will  be  raised  to  a  bright  yellow  heat. 
Now  let  the  tube  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.-  The  same 
electric  current  as  before  will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
glow  in  the  wire,  showing  that  the  convection  currents  of  the 
hydrogen  have  a  much  larger  cooling  effect  than  those  of  air. 
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The  bulbs  of  incandescent  lamps  are  exhaueted  and  thai 
loss  of  heat  by  convection  currents  from  the  glowing  filaments 
to  the  glass  envelope  is  avoided.  The  so-called  "  Dewar  flasks " 
(Fig.  114)  are  double-walled  glass  vessels,  the  apace  between 
the  walls  being  an  extremely  low  vacuum,  and  only  a  very 
small  heat  exchange  takes  place  between  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  vessel.  Liquids  with  low  boiling  points, 
such  as  liquid  air  or  liquid  hydrogen,  may  be 
kept  much  longer  in  Dewar  flasks  than  in  or- 
dinary vessels,  since  the  rate  of  evaporation  is 
greatly  reduced,  on  account  of  the  slowness 
with  which  the  heat  needed  for  evaporation 
passes  to  the  liquid.  Recently  such  flasks  have 
been  placed  on  the  market  under  the  name  of 
"  Thermos-bottles,"  andserve  equally  well  either 
for  keeping  a  liquid  hot  or  for  keeping  it  cold. 
230.  Goarectlon  Currents  In  tlie  Atmosphere. 
Land  and  sea  breezes  are  examples  of  convec- 
tion currents.  The  heating  of  the  land  during 
the  day  produces  an  expansion  of  the  air,  an  overflow  at  higher 
altitudes,  and  consequently  a  decrease  in  pressure.  Tlie  air 
over  the  sea,  being  now  at  a  higher  pressure,  flows  towards 
the  region  of  low  pressure  and  forces  the  heated,  lighter  air 
upwards.  This  inflow  from  the  sea  is  called  the  tea  breeze. 
At  sunset  the  opposite  occurs,  since  the  land  cools  rapidly, 
while  the  ocean,  owing  partly  to  the  large  speciflc  heat  of 
water,  remains  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  during  the 
day. 

The  trade  winds  furnish  examples  of  convection  currents  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  heated  air  in  the  equatorial  region  rises  while 
cooler  air  flows  in  on  the  surface  from  the  northandthesouth.  On 
accountof  the  rotation  of  the  earth  these  cool  trade  winds  come 
from  an  easterly  direction.  The  air  which  has  risen  in  the  tropics 
flows  off  tox^ards  the  poles  and  descends  again  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  a  latitude  of  about  35°.  Now  since  these  warm 
winds  descend  from  greater  heights  and  have  therefore  a  larger 
velocity  toward  the  east  than  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they 
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will  flow  from  the  southwest  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
from  the  northwest  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  atmospheric  disturbances,  due  to  these  causes,  seldom 
reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  m  or  two  miles.  In  this 
rt^^on  cloud  formation  and  precipitation  takes  place,  while  the 
temperature  variations  are  usually  quite  irregular.  Above  this 
lowest  region  of  terrestrial  disturbance  there  is  another  region, 
extending  to  about  11,000  m,  in  which  the  temperature  in  gen- 
eral decreases  uniformly  with  height  to  about  —  55°  C  in  middle 
latitudes,  and  in  which  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  an 
easterly  direction.  This  region  is  comparatively  free  from 
condensation.  The  cirrus  clouds  are  found  in  its  uppermost 
portion. 

Above  the  elevation  of  11,000  m  there  is  another  distinct 
region,  called  the  i$othermal  region,  from  the  fact  that  here  the 
temperature  changes  but  slightly  with  the  elevation,  however 
much  it  may  differ  from  place  to  place  and  from  day  to  day,  the 
average  for  middle  latitudes  being  —  55°C.  Vertical  conveotion 
currents  of  the  air,  producing  adiabatic  expansion  and  cooling, 
are  impossible  in  this  region.  It  has  been  explored  to  a  height 
of  29,000  m  by  means  of  balloons,  carrying  registering  instru- 
ments. At  the  height  of  70,000  m  there  appears  a  rapid  change 
with  elevation  in  the  composition  and  density  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a  study  of  twilight  and  other 
phenomena,  all  of  which  support  the  theoretical  deduction  that 
our  atmosphere  at  an  elevation  above  70,000  m  consists  mainly 
of  hydrogen  and  helium,  and  at  lower  levels  chiefly  of  nitrogen. 


Probloins 

1.  Water  ia  boiled  in  Kn  iron  Tmsel  having  a  beatiDg  sarfsce  of  400  cm* 
and  a  thickneaa  of  i  mm.  How  niacb  water  will  be  evaporated  per  miante, 
if  the  surface  exposed  to  the  fire  be  kept  at  SSV  C?  An».  3.0L  kiloe. 

2.  A  lake  having  a  surface  area  of  9000  square  meters  is  covered  by  a 
sheet  of  ioe  6  cm  thick.  How  much  heat  will  pan  through  the  ice  in  two 
hours,  if  the  temperature  of  the  sir  be  —  10°,  and  the  ice  do  not  appreciably 

n  thickness?  An*.  U8  x  W  oaloriea 
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3.  The  wftlls  of  a  certain  refrigentor  have  an  area  of  10,000  om*,  ars 
8  cm  thick,  and  are  made  of  vood.  Find  how  much  ice  may  be  expected  to 
melt  in  a  day,  if  the  outmde  temperatnra  be  26°  C  ?  Am.  67.5  kilos. 

4.  How  much  coal  must  be  bnmed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  heat  due 
to  conduction  for  one  day  through  a  glass  window  4  mm  thick  and  having 
an  area  of  2  square  meters,  supposing  the  air  in  the  room  next  to  the  glass 
to  be  at  25°  C,  and  the  outside  air  at  —  10°  C?  Why  is  this  amount  much 
greater  than  that  actually  needed?  Atu.  29  kilos. 

5.  Hov  much  heat  would  be  lost  per  square  decimeter  per  roinate  by  a 
man  clothed  in  a  fabric  0.3  cm  thick,  having  a  coettioient  of  conducliTity 
equal  to  0.00012  c.o.  s.  unite,  assuming  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  be 
6"  C,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  80"  C  ?  Ant.  80  caloriea 

6.  A  balloon  of  nearly  spherical  shape  and  of  a  capacity  of  1000  cubic 
meters  is  filled  with  air  of  a  temperature  of  30°  C  above  that  of  the  outside 
air,  which  is  at  20°  C.    What  is  the  force  driving  the  balloon  upwardl 

Ant.  10.965  >c  10^  dynes. 
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MAGNETISM 

CHAPTER  XXX 

ACnON-AT-A-DIBTAircr  THBORT 

231.  Hagoets.  A  certain  iron  ore,  called  magnetite  or  load 
stone,  has  the  characteristic  property  of  attracting  iron  filings. 
The  same  property  may  easily  be  given  to  a  rod  of  steel  by 
rubbing  it  repeatedly  with  the  loadstone  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  always  passing  in  the  same  direction  along  the  rod. 
The  steel  thus  treated  is  said  to  have  been  magnetized,  kud  the 
rod  is  called  a  magriet.  Substances  which  are  attracted  by  s 
magnet  are  called  magnetic  substances. 

A  magnet  when  suspended  by  a  thin  untwisted  thread  also 
shows  the  charaoteriatio  property  of  assuming  a  definite  orien- 
tation with  respect  to  the  geographical  meridian.  Thus  a  long, 
thin  magnet,  or  magnetic  needle,  if  undisturbed  by  mecbanical 
forces  and  uninfiuenced  by  other  magnets,  or  magnetic  sub- 
stances, always  places  itself  in  an  approximately  north-south 
direction.  The  end  of  the  needle  pointing  towards  the  north 
is  called  the  north-seeking  pole  or  the  positive  pole,  the  one  point- 
ing  towards  the  south,  the  sovth-seeking  pole  or  the  negative 
pole.  Frequently  the  shorter  expressions  north  pole  and  toiiik 
pole  are  used.  For  a  more  accurate  definition  of  a  pole,  see 
Art.  234. 

232.  Hechanlcal  Forces  betveea  Magnets.  A  magnetic  needle 
suspended  by  a  thread  or  mounted  upon  a  sharp  point  is  de- 
flected when  another  magnet  is  brought  near  it,  the  direction 
of  the  deflection  showing  in  every  case  that  like  poles  repel  and 
mUi&e  poles  attract  each  other.     Thus   the  north  pole  of  the 
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needle  is  repelled  by  an  approaching  north  pole  and  attracted 
by  a  south  pole. 

The  quantitative  expression  for  the  mechanical  force  pro. 
duced  by  the  mutual  action  of  two  magnetic  poles  was  first 
given  by  Coulomb '  in  1785 :  The  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  two  poles  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  the  poles  and  directly  proportional  to  the  product 
of  their  pole  strenfftht.  Denoting  the  proportionality  factor  byi. 
Coulomb's  law  may  be  written  : 

F=  ±  *M  (296) 

The  quantities  m^  and  m^  are  called  the  pole  strengtha  aud 
are  characteristic  properties  of  the  two  polea.  The  force  is 
considered  as  poaitive  in  the  case  of  repulsion,  and  negative  in 
the  case  of  attraction.  The  mechanical  forces  due  to  mi^netio 
action  are  enormously  larger  than  the  force  of  attraction  due  to 
gravitation  between  the  masses  of  the  magnets. 

233.  The  Actioa-at-a-dlstance  Theory.  Coulomb's  law  is 
identical  in  form  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  first  theory  of  magnetism  should  be  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  theory  of  gravitation,  as  held  at  that  time.  It 
was  assumed  that  magnetism  was  a  substance,  and  that  quan- 
tities of  magnetism,  represented  by  m^  and  m^  in  Coulomb's 
law,  had  the  innate  power  of  attracting  or  repelling  other 
qnaiitities  of  magnetism  separated  from  them  in  space. 

In  order  to  explain  attraction  as  well  as  repulsion,  it  was 
necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  two  different  kinds  of 
magnetism  of  opposite  na,taTe,  poaitive  and  negative.  Magnet- 
ism was  also  assumed  to  be  an  imponderable  substance,  since 
the  magnetization  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  did  not  change  its 
weight.  We  shall  see  later  that  this  theory  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  the  phenomena  in  question  may  be  explained  much 
better  by  the  assumption  that  the  medium  between  the  poles  is 
the  real  seat  of  magnetic  action. 

However,  Coulomb's  law  is  independent  of  any  interpretation 
1  Coulomb,  Mem.  de  V4ea4.t  1786,  p.  603. 
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which  may  be  given  to  the  quantities  m.  It  has  been  shown  to 
be  exact  bj  numberless  experiments,  and  can  be  used  directly 
for  the  solution  of  problems.  We  shall,  therefore,  for  the 
time  being,  use  the  terra  pole  atrength  as  if  it  denoted  a  definite 
quantity  of  magnetism.  This  quantity  of  magnetism  may  be 
defined  aa  an  hypothetical  substance,  which,  when  placed  upon 
a  body,  renders  it  a  magnet,  and  by  its  action  at  a  distance 
causes  the  attraction  or  repulsion  manifested  between  magnets. 
We  shall  also  derive  the  concepts  of  some  other  magnetic 
quantities,  aa  they  have  been  developed  by  the  action-at-a-dis- 
tance  theory.     The  newer  theory  will  be  given  latet. 

234.  Poles  of  a  Hagnet.  If  a  magnet  be  dipped  into  iron 
filings  and  withdrawn,  the  filings  are  seen  to  cling  to  it,  being 
crowded  together  in  dense  masses  at  the  ends,  but  decreasing 
in  amount  from  the  ends  toward  the  middle,  where  none  ad- 
here. This  seems  to  show  that  the  magnetism  is  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  magnet,  being  most  dense  at  the  ends. 
In  very  thin  magnets  the  magnetism  is  concentrated  at  points 
very  near  the  ends,  and  almost  no  iron  filings  are  seen  to  adhere 
along  the  sides. 

At  some  distance  from  a  magnet  the  mechanical  forces  act- 
ing upon  a  small,  thin  magnetic  needle  may  be  considered  as 
proceeding  from  two  points  in  the  magnet,  where  we  may 
assume  aU  the  magnetism  to  be  concentrated,  just  as  the  effect 
of  gravitation  may  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  center 
of  gravity  of  a  large  mass  rather  than  from  each  individual 
particle  of  matter. 

When  a  small  compass  needle  is  brought  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  large  magnet,  it  takes  up  a  definite  position,  which  is 
determined  by  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the  poles 
of  the  needle.  Thus  (Fig.  115),  at  the  point  P  the  force  on 
the  north  pole  of  the  compass  needle  is  directed  towards  Q. 
This  force  PQ  is  the  resnJtant  of  the  forces  Pn  and  Ps  acting 
according  to  Coulomb's  law  between  the  north  pole  of  the 
needle  and  two  definite  points  in  the  larger  magnet,  JTand  S. 
If  the  compass  needle  be  not  brought  too  close  to  the  magnet, 
the  p<anti  Yand  iS^have  always  the  same  position  in  the  mag- 
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net  for  any  position  of  the  needle,  and  are  called  the  pole$ 
of  the  moffnet.  The  straight  line  NS  connecting  the  poles  ia 
called  the  ateit  of  the  magnet. 


When  the  msgnitudea  and  directions  of  the  forces  are  care- 
fully determined,  it  is  found  that  the  two  polea  of  a  magnet  are 
aiwayt  of  the  tame  strength  and  are,  iu  general,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  ends  of  the  magnet.  In  a  longt  thin  magnet 
the  poles  are  quite  near  tlie  ends,  but  tlie  distance  between 
the  poles  is  always  less  than  the  length  of  the  magnet. 

235.  Unit  Pole.  Coulomb's  law  enables  us  to  select  a  unit 
of  pole  strength.  All  magnetic  units  are  based  upon  the 
o.  G.  8.  system.  If  we  make  the  mechanical  force  F  in  equa- 
tion (296)  one  dyne,  the  distance  between  the  poles  one  centi- 
meter, and  agree  that  k  shall  be  unity  when  the  poles  are 
placed  in  a  vacuum,  we  obtain  unit  pole  strertgih  or  unit  pole. 
Hence,  unit  pole  iathatpole  which  at  uvit  dittance  in  vacwofrom 
an  espial  and  gimilar  pole  repel*  it  with  a  force  of  one  dyne.  The 
force  of  attraction  between  two  unit  poles  of  opposite  sign  is 
evidently  also  one  dyne.  No  specific  name  has  been  given  to 
the  unit  of  pole  strength. 

Id  magnetic  theory  it  is  frequently  of  advantage  to  consider 
the  effect  of  a  single  pole,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
a  single  pole,  yet  the  poles  of  very  long  and  thin  magnetic 
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needles  may  be  considered  as  approximately  eeparate  poles, 
since,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  magnet,  the  effect  of  the 
remote  pole  is  practically  negligible. 

236.  Intensity  of  a  Magnetic  Field.  The  space  surronnding 
a  magnet  is  called  a  magnetie  field.  Coulomb's  law  gives  an 
expression  for  the  mechanical  force  produced  by  the  mutual 
action  of  two  mt^netic  poles,  expressed  in  terms  of  their  pole 
strengths.  We  may,  however,  express  the  force  acting  upon  a 
single  pole  without  reference  to  the  strength  of  any  other  pole. 
This  is  exactly  analogons  to  the  two  ways  of  expressing  a  force 
in  mechanicB.  Although  we  know  that  a  gravitational  force 
can  exist  only  between  two  ma$tet,  yet  the  force  acting  upon  a 
given  mass  3f  at  a  given  point,  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

where  a  is  the  acceleration  at  that  point  due  to  any  gravita- 
tional field  whatever,  without  any  reference  to  a  second  mass. 
Similarly,  if  a  force  act  upon  a  magnetic  pole,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  know  the  exact  position  and  strength  of  any  other  pole ; 
we  may  express  it  as 

r  =  Sm  (297) 

where  m  is  the  pole  strength  of  the  magnet  and  F  the  mechan- 
ical force  acting  on  each  pole.  The  proportionality  factor  S 
ia  called  the  itUenntt/  of  the  magrutte  fields  just  as  the  accelera- 
tion a  may  be  called  the  intensity  of  the  gravitational  field. 

The  initMity  of  the  magnetic  field  at  a  point  m,  therefore,  the 
force  per  unit  pole  acting  at  that  point.  It  is  numerically  equal 
to  the  force  acting  upon  unit  pole.  It  is  a  vector  quantity, 
lying  in  the  same  direction  as  the  force  acting  upon  a  positive 
pole.  The  unit  of  magnetic  field  intensity  is  one  dyne  per  unit 
pole,  and  is  called  the  gautt,  after  the  famous  German  physicist. 
Gauss  (1777-1866). 

Of  coarse  there  exists  no  force  at  the  point  in  question  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  action-at-a-distance  theory,  the 
intensity  of  the  field  has  no  physical  meaning,  unless  a  magnetio 
pole  be  placed  at  the  point.     We  can  nevertheless  say  that  the 
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intensity  of  a  magnetic  field  at  a  given  point  has  a  definite  value, 
just  aa  we  say  that  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  has  a  definite 
value  at  a  given  point,  and  that  it  ia  independent  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  mass  at  that  point. 

A  measuremeat  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  at  a 
point  requires  that  a  pole  be  brought  to  the  point,  and  that 
the  mechanical  force  exerted  upon  this  pole  be  determined.  A 
magnetic  field  is  said  to  be  uniform  when  its  intensity  at  every 
point  is  the  same  in  magnitude,  direction  and  sense.  The 
direction  of  the  field  is  the  same  as  the  direction  of  its  intensity. 

237.  Magnetic  Uoment.  If  a  magnet  be  placed  in  any  uni- 
form field  of  intenaity  S  (Fig.  116),  the  force  on  each  pole  ia 
Hm,  and  the  two  parallel,  equal  and  opposite  forces  actiug  upon 
the  m^^net  constitute  a  couple  (Art.  42)  tending  to  rotate  the 
magnet.  Let  the  axis  of  the  magnet  make  an  angle  «  with  the 
direction  of  the  field  intensity,  and  let  I  be  the  dist-ance  between 

the  poles.  The  moment  of  the  couple,  or 
the  torque  ^,  acting  upon  the  magnet,  is 
then 

^-=2fl"«ii  sina  (298) 

=  Hml  sin  a  =  HM  sm  a 

where  M  is  called  the  magnetic  moment  of 
the  magnet.  The  magnetic  moment  of  a 
magnet  is  therefore  the  product  of  the 
strength  of  one  of  ita  polet  into  their  diitance 
apart.  It  is  numerically  equal  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  couple  acting  upon  the  inagnet  when  placed  with  ita 
axis  at  right  angles  to  a  uniform  field  of  unit  intenaity.  The 
unit  of  magnetic  moment  is  one  dyne  centimeter  per  gauss. 

238.  Permeability.  Coulomb's  law  (Art.  232)  contains  a 
constant  k  wliose  value  in  vacuo  waa  chosen  as  unity.  Accu- 
rate measurements  show  that  the  force  of  attraction  between 
two  poles  varies  with  the  medium  between  the  poles,  being  in 
some  cases  larger,  in  others  smaller,  than  it  would  be  in  vacao. 
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In  order  to  take  this  experimental  result  into  account,  the  con. 
Btant  k  cannot,  in  general,  be  asanmed  to  be  unity,  bat  must 
depend  upon  the  medium.    For  reasons  which  will  appear  later 


property  of  the  medium,  is  called  the  perTneahility  of  the  medium. 
Coulomb's  law  ie  now  written 

F=±lVh^  (299) 

By  combining  equations  (2^7)  and  (299),  the  field  intensity 
ff,  at  a  point  distant  d  cm  from  a  single  pole  m^,  is  found  from 
the  force  exerted  there  upon  another  pole  m,,  to  be  equal  to 

fi-=^=±l^  (300) 

Consequently,  the  permeability  oF  a  given  medium  is  a  prop- 
erty nod^ying  the  action  of  magnetic  poles  immersed  in  this  me- 
dium. The  permeability  of  gases  and  liquids  differs  but  little 
from  unity.  For  air  at  20°  under  atmospheric  pressure  it  is 
1.000005,  and  for  alcohol  0.999990. 

239.  Ufagnetisiii  a  Uolecular  Property.  If  a  magnet,  as  a 
magnetized  watch  spring,  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  each 
piece  is  found  to  be  a  complete  magnet,  possessing  both  north 
and  south  poles.  However  far  the  subdivision  may  be  carried, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  piece  which  contains  but  a  single 
pole.  The  conclusion  seems  reasonable  tliat  each  molecule  of 
a  magnet  or  of  any  magnetic  substance  is  itself  a  complete  mag- 
net, and  that  the  magnetic  effect  produced  by  the  original  mag- 
net was  simply  the  resultant  effect  of  these  molecular  magnets. 
Though  this  theory  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  magnetism, 
it  helps  us  to  understand  certain  well-known  phenomena.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  an  iron  rod  which  has  been  magnetized  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  magnet,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  magnetization  ao 
produced  is  due  to  a  turning  of  these  individual  molecular  mag- 
nets under  the  influence  of  the  magnetizing  pole.  Before  treat- 
ment, these  molecular  magnets  were  without  definite  orientation, 
and  their  external  magnetic  effect  was  zero.     Under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  magnetizing  pole  they  have  been  forced  into  magi< 
netic  alignment,  with  like  poles  all  turned  in  the  same  direction. 
Their  external  magnetic  effect  may  now  be  considerable ;  they 
form  a  magnet. 

In  hardened  steel  these  molecular  magnets  are  brought  into 
alignment  with  greater  difficulty  than  in  soft  iron,  owing  to 
greater  internal  friction.  But  the  steel  rod,  once  magnetized, 
retains  its  magnetism  for  the  same  reason,  and  has  become  a 
permanent  magnet.  On  the  other  hand  if  a  magnetized  rod 
be  hammered  or  twisted  or  subjected  to  a  mechanical  shock,  it 
loses  part  of  ita  magnetism,  since  some  of  the  molecules  return 
to  their  natural  positions. 

If  a  glass  tube  filled  with  iron  filings  be  placed  in  a  strong 
magnetic  field,  produced  by  an  electric  current  (Art.  319),  the 
tube  of  filings  will  be  found  to  be  a  magnet.  It  loses  its  mag- 
netic properties,  however,  when  the  filings  are  thoroughly 
shaken.  The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  using  a  short, 
thick  tube,  having  its  ends  closed  by  glass  plates,  and  contain- 
ing fine  iron  filings  suspended  in  glycerine.  Place  the  tube 
lengthwise  in  a  parallel  beam  of  light.  No  light  will  pass 
through  the  tube.  But  if  the  iron  filings  be  magnetized  by  a 
magnetic  field  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  particles 
arrange  themselves  with  their  axes  in  this  direction,  and  permit 
a  considerable  part  of  the  light  to  pass.  As  soon  as  the  mag- 
netizing influence  ceases,  the  light  is  again  cut  off. 

240.  Lobs  of  Hagnetlc  Quality  at  High  Temperatores.  We 
have  seen  that  iron  is  attracted  by  a  magnet.  The  iron  is  said 
to  possess  magnetic  quality.  The  molecular  theory  of  magnet- 
ism explains  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  particles  of  iron  are 
turned  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetizing  field.  The  iron  it- 
self becomes  for  the  time  being  a  magnet,  or  magnetism  it  induced 
in  ike  iron.  At  red  heat,  iron  loses  its  magnetic  quality.  This 
not  only  means  that  a  magnet  may  be  completely  demagnetized 
by  being  heated  to  about  800°  C,  but  further,  that  iron,  when 
heated  to  this  temperature,  it  no  longer  capable  of  being  attracted 
by  a  nu^fnet.  On  cooling,  however,  the  iron  regains  its  mag- 
netic quality  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.      From  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  molecular  theory  of  heat  (Art.  147),  the 
motion  of  the  particles  at  high  temperatures  is  so  much  in- 
creased that  they  cauiiot  be  kept  '* lined-  up"  by  the  infiuenoe 
of  the  magnetic  field. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  also  possess  m^- 
netic  quality,  bnt  lose  it  at  much  lower 
temperatures  than  iron. 

The  following  experiment  shows  the 
loss  of  magnetic  quality  at  high  tem- 
peratures. .  A  fiat  strip  of  nickel  is 
soldered  to  a  blackened  copper  disk  and 
suspended  by  silk  threads,  forming  a 
pendulum  (Fig,  117).  A  permanent 
magnet  is  placed  a  short  distance  from 
the  nickel  so  that  it  holds  the  disk  de- 
flected through  a  small  angle.  When 
the  nickel  is  heated  by  an  alcohol  lamp, 
its  temperature  rises,  and  it  soon  loses 
its  magnetic  quality.  Being  no  longer 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  the  pendulum 
swings  away  and  speedily  cools,  owing 
to  the  rapid  radiation  from  the  black- 
ened copper  disk.  Upon  its  return  it  is 
again  attracted  to  the  magnet,  since  the 

temperature  has  fallen  below  the  point  at  which  nickel  regains 
its  magnetic  quality. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

TUB  BTHER-STRAUT  thbobt 

341.  Deformatioos  in  Elastic  Bodies.  Faraday  explained 
magnetic  phenomena  by  the  assumption  of  elastic  defortnatlona 
of  the  ether.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  an  ordinary 
body  whose  elastic  properties  correspond  in  eyerj 
detail  to  those  of  the  ether,  yet  it  will  be  helpful  to 
derive  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  ether-strain 
theory  through  a  comparison  with  the  phenomena 
observed  in  ordinary  elastic  bodies. 

Thust  consider  a  homogeneous  cylindrical  wire  of 
length  L,  fastened  at  one  end  and  stretched  by  the 
weight  W  oi  &  mass  Jif  hung  from  its  lower  end 
(Fig.  118).  The  wire  is  strained,  being  lengthened 
by  ^  and  at  the  same  time  a  stress  appears  in  the 
wire.     The  strain  is  measured  by  the  relative  length- 

I  ening  of  the  wire  ■=■,  while  the  stress  is  measured  by 

^         the  force  per  unit  area  tending  to  restore  the  wire 

"■  to    its    original    unstrained    condition.      Since   the 

lengthening  at  every  point  in  the  wire  is  proportional  to  the 

length  measured  from  the  upper  end,  the  strain  is  the  same 

throughout  the  wire. 

To  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  assume  that  the  strain  is  P.  This 
strained  condition  of  the  wire  may  be  represented  by  assuming 
the  cross  section  of  the  wire  to  be  divided  into  small  equal 
areas  such  that  I*  of  them  cover  one  square  centimeter.  By 
drawing  through  every  point  of  the  boundary  lines  of  these 
small  areas  lines  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  wire,  the  wire 
is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  tubes  which  pass  through  its 
whole  length.  The  strain  at  any  point  may  then  be  measured 
by  the  nuTnher  <if  tubes  passing  through  unit  cross  section. 
209 
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If  the  material,  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  have  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  and  if  a  force  be  applied  at  one  end  (Fig.  119),  it 
ia  evident  that  the  cross  section  of  the  strain  tubes 
must  increase,  and  their  number  per  unit  cross  sec- 
tion  must  decrease,  as  we  pass  from  the  apex  to  the 
base  of  the  cone. 

The  internal  force  upon  any  area  A  of  the  croas  sec- 
tion is  the  product  of  the  gtrest  into  the  area,  or 

jS'=Ax8tre9g  (301) 

and  the  stress  is  proportional  to  the  strain,  or 

gtresi  =  Mx  strain  (802) 

where  3f  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  in  this  case 
Young's  modulus,  and  is  a  characteristic   property 
of  the  substance.     The  larger  the  coefficient  of  elas-         ^ 
ticity,  the  larger  will  be  the  force  needed  to  produce        W 
a  given  strain.  'lo-  ^i^, 

243.  Magnetic  Indaction  and  Intensity  of  Field.  In  the 
Faraday-Maxwell  theory  it  is  assumed  that  the  ether  in  a  mag- 
netic field  is  subjected  to  an  elastic  strain,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
stress,  tending  to  reduce  the  strain.  Tliis  strained  condition  of 
the  medium  shows  itself  in  the  mechanical  force  existing  be- 
tween magnetized  bodies.  Such  bodies  always  tend  to  move 
80  as  to  reduce  the  strain  in  the  ether.  The  stress  at  any  point 
in  a  magnetic  field  may  therefore  be  measured  by  the  mechanical 
force  acting  upon  a  magnetic  pole  placed  at  that  point,  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  to  call  the  magnetic  stress  unity  if  the  force 
exerted  upon  unit  pole  be  one  dyne.  Since  by  equation  (297) 
F=Sm 

it  is  clear  that  the  stress  at  any  point  in  a  medium  is  measured 
by  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  that  point. 

As  in  the  case  of  Hooke's  law  for  elastic  bodies  (Art.  57),  we 
have  seen  that  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  stress,  so  now, 
in  magnetic  relations,  the  magnetic  strain  B  is  proportional  to 
the  magnetic  stress  S,  and  is  found  by  multiplying  the  field  in- 
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tensity  S  by  the  constant  n,  which  is  a  characteristic  property 
of  the  medium,  and  ia  called  the  permeability  of  the  medium. 
The  strain  B,  given  by  the  equation 

5  =  ^fl-  (808) 

is  called  the  magnetic  induction. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  at  any  point  in  a  mimetic  field  the 
field  intensity  corresponds  to  the  streM  in  an  elastic  body,  the 
induction  to  the  gtrain,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  permeability  to 
the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

343.  Tubes  and  Lines  of  Induction.  Lines  of  Force.  Using 
Faraday's  method  of  representing  the  strained  condition  of  a 
medium  by  strain  tubes,  the  whole  field  about  a  magnet  may  be 
considered  as  filled 
by  tubes  of  induc- 
tion, which,  by 
their  number  per 
unit  area,  measure 
the  strain  of  the 
medium. 

In  a  qualitative 
way  this  condition 
may  be  shown  by 
sprinkling  iron  fil- 
ings upon  a  sheet 
of     paper     spread 

FlQ.   120.  r    r  i 

over  a  m^net. 
On  tapping  the  paper  gently,  these  filings  arrange  tbemselves 
in  curves,  passing  from  one  pole  to  the  other  (Fig.  120).  The 
tangents  to  these  curves  give  the  direction  of  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  iron  filings,  and  they  show  the  general  form  of  the 
strain  tubes  in  the  ether  about  the  magnet. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  representation  of  the  field,  we  may 
draw  a  single  line  for  each  tube,  assuming  each  line  to  represent 
the  axis  of  a  tube.  We  thus  represent  the  mi^netic  strain  by 
lines  of  induction  or  lines  of  force,  as  they  are  frequently  called. 
But  since  no  force  exists  unless  a  magnetic  pole  be  brought  into 
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the  field,  and  further,  since  the  inductioii  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  pole  at  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, we  shall  use  in  this  text  only  the  expression,  "linea  oj 
induction." 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  north-seeking  and  south 
seeking  poles  in  this  method  of  representing  magnetic  action, 
it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Une»  of  indiiction  come  out  of  a  mag 
net  at  the  north-seeking  pole  and  enter  at  the  tovtk-Beeking  pole. 

No  speciHc  name  has  been  given  to  the  unit  of  induction. 
Since  induction  is  measured  by  the  number  of  lines  per  unit 
area,  its  unit  may  be  taken  as  one  line  per  square  centimeter  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  lines.  The  total  number  of  lines  of 
induction  through  a  given  area  is  called  the  magnetic  Jlux.  For 
example,  suppose  the  force  exerted  upon  a  unit  pole  placed  at 
a  point  in  a  uniform  field  of  permeability  1.5  to  he  10  dynes. 
The  magnetic  intensity  of  the  field  at  that  point  is  10  gausses, 
the  induction  is  15  lines  per  square  centimeter  and  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  induction  is  the  direction  of  the  force  acting  upon 
the  pole.  The  magnetic  flux  through  an  area  of  20  square  cen- 
timeters is  300  lines. 

244.   Properties  of  Lines  of  Induction.     If  we  place  two  poles 
of    opposite    sign 
near    each    other,    ' 
and  render  visible 
the  lines  of  indue-    ' 
tion  by  means  of   • 
iron    filings   (Fig. 
121),    it    will    be    ;! 
seen  that  the  lines    \ 
pass  directly  from    l 
the  north  pole  of    - 
one  m^net  to  the    > 
south  pole  of  the    - 
other.   The  attrac-  " 
tion    between  un- 
like poles  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  tend- 
ency of  the  lines  to  shorten. 
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If  we  repeat  the  experiment  with  poles  of  like  sign  (Fig.  122), 
we  shall  see  that  none  of  the  lines  from  either  pole  enter  the 
other  of  like  sign.  The  repulsion  between  like  poles  is  there 
fore  produced  hy 
a  tendency  of  the 
lines  to  repel  each 
other.  These  ex- 
perimenta  indicate 
that  in  a  magnetic 
field  there  exists  a 
tension  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines 
of  induction  and  a 
pressure  at  right 
angles  to  this  direc- 
tion. 

Since  the  inten- 
sity of  the  field  ff,  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  from  a  single 
pole,  is  (Art.  238) 

S=  -  gauss  (804) 

and  B  =  m 

and  since  the  field  is  symmetrical  in  all  directions,  there  are  by 
definition  m  lines  of  induction  through  every  square  centimeter 
at  one  centimeter  distance  from  the  pole,  and  iirm  lines  through 
a  sphere  of  unit  radius  or  through  any  closed  surface  surround- 
ing the  pole.  This  means  that  iir  lines  of  induction  procee<l 
from  unit  pole.  The  number  of  lines  of  induction  leaving  or  en- 
tering apole  is  therefore  independent  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

245.  Liaes  of  Induction  tbrough  a  Hagnet.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  pieces  of  a  magnet  are  always  complete 
magnets.  Howerei-  far  the  subdivision  of  a  magnet  may  be 
carried,  lines  of  induction  will  always  pass  into  the  small  pieces 
and  out  of  them.  From  this  the  important  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  that  "  ike  Knet  of  force"  (or  lines  of  induction)  "  are  closed 
curves,  passing  in  one  part  of  their  course  through  the  magnet 
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and  in  the  other  part  throagk  the  space  about  it.  These  lines 
are  identical  in  their  nature,  qualities  and  number,  both  within 
the  maguet  and  without."^ 

This  assumption  that  the  lines  are  continuous  also  explains 
the  experimental  fact,  already  mentioned  (Art.  234),  that  the 
two  poles  of  a  magnet  are  always  of  the  same  strength. 

246.   Induced  Magnetism.     The  lines  of  induction  between 

the  two  arms  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  run  very  nearly  parallel 

to  each  other  (Fig.  123),  and  the  field 

between  the  arms  is  approximately 

uniform.     This   arrangement   of   the 

lines  is  completely  altered,  however, 

if  a  small  piece  of  iron  be  placed  in 

this  field  (Fig.  124).     It  is  seen  that 

the  Jnes  of  induction  crowd  together 

into  the  iron.     This  shows  that  iron 

oft.T3  I'j^'s  resistance  to  the  magnetic 

flux  than  does  air,  or  that  it  is  more 

permeable.     It  is  this  effect  which  has 

given  the  quentity  /t  its  name.     Substances  whose  permeability 

is  greet*>r  thnn  unity  are  said  to  be  paramagnetic,  or  simply 

magnetic. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  seen 

that  the  lines  coming  from  the  nortli- 

seeking  pole  crowd  into  the  iron  at 

its  nearer  end,  and  the  same  number 

issue  from  the  other  end.     Since  that 

end  where  the  lines  go  into  the  iron 

is  a  south-seeking  pole,  and  that  from 

which  they  come  out  is  a  north-seek- 
Pw.  134.  ,  ,      ■^  ,  ,,     , 

ing  pole,  we  may  also  say  that,  upon 

the  approach  of  a  magnetic  pole  to  a  piece  of  iron,  magnetism 

of  the  opposite  sign  is  induced  at  the  end  of  the  iron  nearest 

the  pole,  and  an  equal  amount  of  magnetism  of  the  same  sign 

appears  at  the  farther  end  of  the  iron.     The  same  must  be  true 

1  Faradrtj,  Betearchu,  vol.  lii,  p.  41T. 
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for  any  other  Bttbstance  whose  permeability  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  medium. 

But  if  the  permeability  of  the  body  introduced  into  a 
m^netic  field  be  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
it  offers  a  greater  re- 
sistance to  the  mag- 
netic flux  than  does 
the  original  medium. 
In  this  case  repulsion 
between  the  m^net 
and  the  body  will  re- 
sult, and  a  needle  made 
of  such  a  substance  will 
place  itself  at  right  allies  to  the  magnetic  field.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  rsBistance  to  the  magnetic  Sux  is  a  minimum.  Sub- 
stances whose  permeability  is  less  than  that  of  air  are  said  to 
be  diamagnetia. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  feebly  magnetic  bodies  when  sus- 
pended in  a  more  permeable  medium  behave  as  if  they  were 
diamagnetic.  A  small 
glass  tube  filled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  when  placed 
in  a  strong  magnetic 
field  in  air,  will  set 
itself  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  induction,  thus 
showing  that  it  is  para- 
magnetic. But  if  it  be  suspended  in  a  more  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride,  it  will  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  field,  as  if  it  were  dtamagnetic. 

Figs.  125  and  126  show  the  distribution  of  the  lines  of 
induction  in  a  sphere  whose  permeability  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  uniform  medium  in  the  first  case,  and  smaller 
than  that  of  the  medium  in  the  second  case. 

Substances  whose  permeability  is  very  large,  such  as  iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  are  often  called  ferromaffnetic.    To  this 
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group  belongs  an  interesting  alloy,  called  after  its  iurentor, 
"  Heusler's  alloy,"  which  contains  no  ferrom^iietio  substancea, 
but  ia  nevertheless  strongly  magQetic.  It  is  an  alloy  of  coppor, 
manganese  and  aluminium.  Recently  several  other  Buob  al- 
loys, all  containing  either  manganese  or  chiomium,  have  been 
found  to  possess  magnetic  properties. 
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247.  The  Earth  a  Magnet.  A  magnetic  needle,  if  suspended 
BO  as  to  move  freely,  assumes  a  definite  orientation.  If  the 
needle  be  placed  on  a  cork  on  water,  a  rotation  will  be  observed. 
This  simple  rotation  can  only  be  dne  to  the  action  of  a  pair  of 
equal,  parallel  and  oppositely  directed  forces  acting  upon  the 
two  poles  of  the  needle.    Each  force  ia  defined  by  the  equation 

and  since  the  two  poles  of  the  needle  are  equal,  it  follows  that 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  of  the  earth  is  practically 
uniform  at  any  given  place  (Art.  237). 

The  position  which  a  magnetic  needle  assumes  under  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  field  shows  that  the  lines  of  induction 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  follow  in  general  a  south-north 
direction,  and  that  there  i%  a  magnetic  Ttortft  pole  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  a  magnetic  touth  pole  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

248.  Magnetic  Declination.  A  m^netic  needle  does  not,  in 
general,  place  itself  in  the  geographic  meridian,  but  makes  a 
small  angle  with  it.  This  angle  is  called  the  magnetic  declino' 
Hon,  and  varies  from  place  to  place.  This  fact  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1492.  The  declination  for  Ann  Arbor  is  at 
the  present  time  very  nearly  2°  to  the  west. 

Lines  drawn  on  maps  so  as  to  connect  all  'points  of  equal 
declination  are  called  itogonie  lines  (Fig.  128).  At  present 
the  line  of  zero  declination  passes  in  the  United  States  from 
Charleston,  through  Asheville,  Cincinnati,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Lansing.  For  all  points  east  of  this  line  the  declination  is 
towards  the  west;  for  all  points  west  of  it  the  declination  is 
towards  the  east.  Jf  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  the  isogenic  linea 
290 
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are  by  no  means  emooth  curves,  but  sliow  coiudderable  irregu- 
lanties.  * 

249.  Magnetic  Dip.  In  1576  Norman  discovered  that  a  mag- 
netic needle,  when  supported  at  its  center  of  gravity  and  &ee 
to  turn  around  a  horizontal  axis,  is  not  horizontal,  but  is  in- 
clined towards  the  horizon.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
north  pole,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  south  pole,  ia 
depressed.  The  angle  which  such  a  "  dipping  needle  "  makes 
with  the  horizon,  when  placed  in  the  mimetic  meridian,  is 
called  the  angle  of  dip.  This  angle  varies  from  place  to  place. 
Lines  on  a  map  connecting  points  of  equal  dip  or  inclination 
are  called  itoclinxo  linet.  The  angle  of  dip  increases  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  as  we  pass  from  the  equator  towards  the 
north,  and  becomes  90°  on  the  peninsula  of  Boothia  Felix. 
Here  the  lines  of  induction  enter  the  earth  vertically.  This 
point  is  called  the  ma^etic  pole  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Since  direction  of  the  earth's  field  is  not  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  horizontal  and  the  ver' 
tieal  components  of  the  earth's  magnetic  intensity.  These  are 
denoted  respectively  by  3  and  V,  and  are  connected  by  the 
equation  «• 

tan^=.^  (305) 

where  0  is  called  the  angle  of  dip  or  of  inclination 
(Fig.  127).  It  represents  the  angle  between  the 
direction  of  the  total  intensity  and  its  horizontal 
component.  The  magnitude  of  the  total  intensity 
of  the  earth's  field  is  given  by  the  equation 

I=.VWTT^  (806) 

In  Ann  Arbor*    S=  0.19 gauss 
r=>  0.595  gauss 
$  _  73"  '^-  ^■ 

In  all  civilized  countries  a  systematic  study  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  is  carried  on  by  the  government.     Thus,  the  Coast 

1  For  the  experimental  aHermination  of  (he  hortzontca  eomponenl  qf  Ou 
earth's  t»agitette  field,  ue  l^anual,  Exerettet  76  and  77. 
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and  Geodetic  Survey  has  established  a  number  of  peimaQent 
stations  for  this  purpose,  and  also  determines,  from  time  to  time, 
the  magnetic  elements  in  a  large  number  of  places  uniform!; 
distributed  over  the  United  States.  Lately  magnetic  measure- 
ments hare  also  been  undertaken  on  the  ocean  by  the  depart- 
ment of  terrestrial  magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

*  250.  Secular  Variations.  The  three  elements  of  terrestrial 
magnetism, — declination,  inclination  and  intensity, — at  a  given 
place  change  in  course  of  time.  These  variations  consist  either 
of  slow,  regular  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  or  of  sudden 
and  irr^pilar  disturbances. 


The  most  important  of  these  is  the  slow,  progressive  change 
observed  in  the  course  of  centuries.  For  example,  the  declina- 
tion for  London  was  11°  east  in  1580;  it  diminished  to  zero  in 
1668,  and  then  became  west  by  an  ever  increasing  amount  until 
1812,  when  it  was  24°  west.  After  that  time  it  again  decreased, 
and  is  now  about  16"  west,  or  still  2T°  from  the  value  which  it 
had  in  1580.  Similar  slow  changes  are  observed  at  all  mag- 
netic stations.  In  Boston  the  declination  has  changed  from  7' 
west  in  1800  to  13°  west  at  the  present  time. 

D„j,i  7,-.  1-,.  Google 
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The  inclinatian  also  shows  secular  variations.  In  Fi^.  129  both 
variation  of  declination  and  inclination  are  plotted  for  London, 
Boston  and  Baltimore.  The  maximum  inclination  in  this 
country  was  reached  in  the  year  1860.  The  form  of  the  curves 
suggests  that  the  secular  variation  is  a  cyclic  change,  and  that 
the  curve  will  become  a  closed  curve  after  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  time.  It  is  evident  that  the  point  called  the  magnetic 
pole  of  the  earth  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  point  in  the  earth. 

*  251.  Other  VaiiatlonB.  Besides  the  secular  Tariattons  ahovd 
noted,  the  following  changes  have  also  been  observed: 

(a}  Diurnal  variations.  During  the  day  the  magnetic  needle 
shows  slight  changei)  in  its  position,  reaching  the  extremes  be- 
tween 8  and  10  A.M.,  and  1  and  3  P.u.  The  needle  shifts  slowly 
from  the  east  towards  the  west  during  the  morning,  and  retums 
in  the  opposite  direction  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
maximum  variation  from  the  mean  declination,  due  to  this  cause, 
amounts  to  but  a  few  minutes  of  arc. 

(6)  Annual  variationa.  If  the  monthly  values  of  the  mag- 
netic declination  be  corrected  for  the  progressive  secular  change 
throughout  the  year,  they  exhibit  a  cyclic  annual  change,  but 
this  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  minute  of  arc  and  may,  therefore, 
he  neglected  for  all  practical  purposes.  Similar  minute  varia- 
tions depending  upon  the  position  of  the  moon  with  reference 
to  the  sun  and  earth  have  been  detected,  but  they  are  even 
smaller  than  the  annual  variations. 

(e)  Magnetic  gtorms.  These  are  irregular  disturbances  which 
affect  tlie  magnetic  elements  and  occur  practically  at  the  same 
time  over  large  areas  or  in  some  cases  affect  the  whole  earth, 
progressing,  according  to  Bauer,  with  a  speed  of  about  7000 
miles  per  minute.  In  exceptionally  violent  cases  the  needle 
may  be  deflected  for  a  short  time  several  degrees  from  ita 
mean  position.  Small,  spasmodic  fluctuations  of  this  kind 
occur  frequently.  The  larger  ones  are  often  accompanied  by 
auroral  displays. 

Magnetic  disturbances  of  this  kind  seem  to  he  more  frequent 
and  violent  in  years  of  maximum  solar  activity,  as  indicated  by 
sun  spots.     Very  little,  however,  is  known  concerning  their 
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causes.  In  moat  cases  where  the  disturbancea  extend  over  the 
whole  earth  they  are  probably  produced  by  phenomena  having 
their  origin  outside  our  earth.* 

ProblMDa 

1.  A  magnetic  pole  of  15  c.  a.  a.  units  acts  with  a  force  of  i  dynes  upon 
another  pole  at  a  distance  in  air  of  6  cm.  Find  the  strength  of  the  second 
pole.  Atu.  9.6  c.  o.  a.  units. 

3.  Two  eqoal  bar  magnets,  each  of  pole  strength  50  c.Q.s.  units  and 
distance  between  the  poles  of  16  cm  in  sir,  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
10  cm  apart,  both  centers  lying  on  the  same  perpendicular  to  the  axes. 
The  magnets  point  in  opposite  directions.  Find  the  magnitude  and  direo- 
tion  of  the  force  of  attraction  between  the  two  magnets. 

Am.  41.5  dynes,  at  right  angles  to  the  magnets. 

3.  A  needle  having  a  m^netic  moment  of  12  c.  o.  s.  units  is  placed  in 
A  nnifonn  magnetic  field,  of  intensity  16  gauBses,  in  such  a  direction  that  it 
makes  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  lines  of  induction.  Find  the  moment  of  the 
couple  acting  on  the  needle.  Ant.  96  dyne-centimeters. 

4.  Calculate  the  intensity  of  the  m^netic  field  at  a  point  on  the  axis  of 
a  bar  magnet  60  cm  in  air  from  its  middle  point,  the  strength  of  the  poles 
beingl00unit8,and  the  distance  between  the  poles  20  cm.   Am.  0,0347  gauss. 

5.  Find  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  field  intensity  at  a  point 
10  cm  from  the  middle  of  the  magnet  of  problem  i,  the  distance  being  mea^ 
ured  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  m^net.    Draw  diagram. 

Ant.  0.707  gauss,  parallel  to  magnet,  toward  the  south  pole. 

6.  Show  that  the  field  intensity  produced  by  a  short  magnet,  at  a  point 
on  its  axis  produced  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  is  approximately 
=-^  M  being  the  m^netio  moment  and  D  the  distance  of  the  point  from 
the  middle  point  of  the  magnet. 

7.  What  forces  must  be  applied  to  a  magnet  whose  magnetic  moment  is 
500  c.  a.  B.  nnits,  in  order  to  hold  it  in  an  east  and  west  position  in  air,  if 
tbe  distance  between  the  poles  be  36  cm,  and  H  be  0.19  gangs. 

Am.  A  force  of  3.8  dynes  on  eaoh  pole. 

8.  A  magnet  is  placed  with  its  axis  in  the  magnetic  meridian  and  its 
Bonth  pole  pointing  north.  It  is  found  that  there  is  a  neutral  point  at  a 
distance  of  14  cm  north  from  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet.  The  distance 
between  the  poles  is  10  cm,  and  H  is  0.18  gauss.  Find  the  pole  strength  of 
the  m^^et.  Ant.  66.448  c.g.b.  unita 

1  For  a  dlscossloQ  of  the  causes  of  these  disturbances,  see  Bauer,  Setenee, 
ToL  83,  p.  41, 1011. 
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252.  Eoergr  of  Chemical  Reactioa.  If  a  strip  of  zinc  be 
placed  in  dilute  Bulphuric  acid,  the  zino  is  dissolved  in  the  acid, 
forming  zinc  sulphate,  while  at  the  same  time  hydrogen  gas 
appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  The  displacement  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  by  the  zinc  is  a  chemical  reaction,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  quantity  of  heat  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  zinc  dissolved.  Energy  is  therefore  liberated 
by  this  reaction,  or  the  energy  of  the  original  substances  is 
larger  than  the  energy  of  the  substances  formed  by  the  chem- 
ical reaction. 

253.  Simple  Voltaic  Cell.  If  a  copper  plate  be  placed  in  the 
same  solution  with  the  zinc,  no  change  in  the  above-mentioned 

reaction  can  be  observed  so  long  as  the 
two  plates  are  not  in  contact.  But  aa 
soon  as  the  two  plates  are  connected  by  a 
wire  (Fig.  130),  the  process  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Hydrogen  bubbles  now  appear 
upon  the  copper  plate,  and  if  the  heat 
produced  be  carefully  measured,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  amount  of  heat  appear- 
_^  ,„  ing  in  the  liquid,  due  to  the  solution  of  a 

given  mass  of  zinc,  is  much  smaller  than 

in  the  first  case.     What  has  become  of  the  remainder  of  the 

energy,  set  free  by  the  chemical  reaction? 

A  careful  measurement  will  show  that  the  temperature  of  the 

wire  connecting  the  two  plates  is  higher  than  it  was  before, 

or  that  energy  now  appears  in  the  wire  in  the  form  of  heat. 
390 
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The  conolosios  ia  evident  that  the  two  different  metaU  in  the 
dilute  aolution  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  connected  hy  a  wire, 
afford  a  means  of  transforming  the  energy  of  chemical  reaction 
into  some  other  fonn  of  energy,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  trans- 
formed by  the  wire  into  heat.  This  new  form  of  energy, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  any  which  has  been  studied  thus 
far,  is  called  electrical  eiiergy. 

Any  device  which  transforms  the  energy  of  chemical  reac' 
tion  into  electrical  energy  is  called  a  voltaic  or  an  electric  cell. 
The  metal  plates,  to  which  the  wires  are  connected,  are  called 
the  terminals,  electrode*  or  polet  of  the  cell.  The  liquid  joining 
the  two  plates  is  called  the  electrolyte.  The  system  made  up  of 
cell  and  wire  is  called  an  electric  circuit. 

The  simple  arrangement  described  above  was  first  used  by 
Alessandro  Volta^  (1746-1827),  and  has  therefore  received  the 
name,  the  limple  voltaic  cell.  Many  other  types  of  cells  have 
been  devised  since  Volta's  time,  some  of  which  are  much  more 
efficient  than  the  original  cell.  A  number  of  cells  joined  to- 
gether is  termed  an  electric  battery.  We  shall  return  to  the  study 
of  chemical  generators  of  electricity  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

254.  Magnetic  Effect  of  an  Electric  Current.  If  we  stretch  a 
copper  wire  over  a  magnetic  needle,  parallel  to  its  axis,  and 
connect  the  ends  of  the  wire  to  the  terminals  of  an  electric 
battery  (Fig.  131),  the  needle 
will  immediately  be  deflected  and 
tend  to  place  itself  at  right  angles 
to  the  wire.  This  proves  that 
electric  energy  reveals  itself  not 
only  by  heating  the  wire,  but  also        y. 

by  establishing  a  magnetic  field      I ^"JQ' 

about  the  wire.     This  important  ~  r 

discovery  was  made  by  Oersted'  ^<t-  ^^■ 

in  1820. 

If  the  connections  between  the  ends  of  the  wire  and  the  ter- 
minals of  the  battery  be  interchanged,  the  direction  of  the  defleo- 
>  Volta,  mi.  Tram.,  1800,  ^  402. 
•  OenUd,  Oilberet  Axn.,  66,  p.  296,  1830 
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tion  oi  the  magnetic  needle  will  be  reversed.  This  erperiment 
shows  that  the  physical  process  going  on  in  the  wire  has  a 
definite  tente,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  considered  as  being  either 
potitive  or  negcUive,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
needle  is  deflected.  It  suggests  that  the  wire  serves  as  a  carrier 
of  a  current  of  some  kind,  which  produces  both  the  magnetic 
and  the  heat  effects,  and  that  the  current  is  reversed  when  the 
connections  of  the  wire  to  the  battery  are  reversed.  The  sub- 
stance which  may  be  assumed  to  flow  through  the  wire,  bow- 
ever,  is  certainly  not  a  material  mbstance,  since  the  mass  of  the 
wire  is  not  increased  during  the  phenomenon. 

An  electric  current,  produced  by  a  voltaic  cell,  may  be 
defined  as  the  immaterial  agent  hg  meant  of  which  energy,  let 
free  hy  chemical  reaction,  it  trantferred  from  the  cell  to  other 
part$  of  the  circuit  or  to  the  tpace  surrounding  it.  Since  electric 
currents  flow  readily  through  metals,  metals  are  called  electrical 
eonductort. 

This  concept  of  electricity  flowing  in  a  circuit  will  be  found 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  discussion  and  explanation  of  many 
phenomena  to  ,be  studied  in  subsequent  chapters. 

25$.  Direction  of  as  Electric  Cnrreat.  We  have  seen  in  the 
last  paragraph  that  we  must  distinguish  between  a  positive  and 
a  negative  current,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  either  direc- 
tion in  the  wire  as  positive.  The  historical  development  of  the 
subject  has  led  to  the  general  agreement  to  call  the  copper  plate 
of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  the  pontive  electrode  and  the  zinc  plate 
the  negative  electrode.  Consequently  (Fig.  181),  the  positive 
current  flows  from  the  copper  through  the  wire  to  the  zinc.  A 
current  flowing  iu  the  opposite  tente  would  be  called  a  negative 
current. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  an  electric  current  has  both 
magnitude  and  tente,  it  has  no  deflnite  direction  in  tpace,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  classed  as  a  vector  quantity. 

256.  Hagnetic  Field  about  a  Current.  The  existence  of  a 
magnetic  field  about  a  wire  carrying  a  current  may  be  clearly 
shown  by  passing  the  wire  through  a  sheet  of  cardboard  whose 
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plane  u  perpendicular  to  the  current.     Iron  filings  Bprinkled 
upon  the  cardboard  will  arrange  theniBelvea  in  concentrio  cir- 
cles around  the  wire  when  the  paper  is  gently  tapped  (Fig. 
132).     This  proves  that  the  lines  of 
magnetic    induction    produced    by    a 
current  are  closed  curves  surrounding 
the    conductor,    and   lie    in    a    plane 
normal  to  the  current. 

The  direction  and  sense  of  this  mag- 
netic field  at  any  point  are  shown  by  the 
position  assumed  by  a  short  magnetio 
needle  placed  at  that  point.  The  tan- 
gential position  of  the  needle  gives  the  direction,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  poles  gives  the  tente  of  the  field,  since,  if  the  current 
be  reversed,  the  needle  swings 

■  A    -ami    O     *•  f\        round   through  180°,  but  still 

\J    \^^y\J  \J  '       remains  tangent  to  the  circular 

j^n  lines  of  induction.     This  £^ows 

Pjq  ^jg_  that   the   tenM   of   the   field   is 

reversed    with    reversal    of   the 

current,  while  the  direction  of  the  field  remains  the  same. 

These  <ex  peri  mental  results  may  be  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing  rule : 

Grasp  the  ttnre  with  the  right  hand,  the  oidatretched  thumb  point- 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  current;  then  the  fingen  indicate  the 
aente  of  the  lijies  of  _ 

magnetic      induction         /  \  /  \ 

("i?-.!'?;.  /     ^     \        /    a,,     \ 

Ihia  relation  may  a^  ^v 

also    be    expressed     *  /  \  t 

by    conceiving    the      \  /  \  / 

current  to  be  flow-  ,  ^ 

ing    tMto    the   paper  *  114     i-u  * 

through  a  section  of 

the  wire  (Fig.  134  a),  then  the  tente  of  the  lines  of  induction  is 
given  by  the  arrow  headt;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  current  be 
supposed  to  be  flowing  out  from  the  paper  through  the  section 
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of  the  wire  (Fig.  184  £),  the  reverted  ten$e  of  the  field  is  shovs 
by  the  reverted  arrow  headt.  Or  if  the  cturent  be  flowing  toward 
the  point  of  an  auger,  then  the  sense  of  the  field  is  that  in 
which  the  auger  is  turned  to  bore  into  the  wood. 

If  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  be  bent  into  a  loop,  this 
loop  will  be  found  to  have  mt^netio  properties.  From  the  pre- 
ceding rule  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  each 
part  of  the  conductor  contributes  a  num- 
ber of  lines  of  induction,  all  of  them 
passing  through  the  loop  in  the  same 
direction  (Fig.  135).  The  side  of  the 
loop  where  the  lines  enter  has  the  prop- 
erties of  a  magnetic  aouthpole;  the  other 
side,  those  of  a  north  pole.  If  we  look 
towards  a  loop  in  which  the  current  flows 
eounterdocktoite,  the  side  of  the  loop 
facing  us  may  be  considered  a  magnetic 
narth-aeekitiff  pole;  if  the  current  flow  clockwise  through  the 
loop,  the  side  facing  us  becomes  a  touth-aeekinff  pole. 

2S7.  IDignetic  Field  doe  to  a  Circular  Cnrrent.  In  order  to 
measure  a  cnrrent  by  its  magnetic  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
some  quantitative  relation  between  the  two.  The  simplest 
assumption  is  that  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  at  any 
point  P,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  given  conductor,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  current  flowing  through  the  conductor.  Further, 
the  intensity  of  the  field  at  the  point  is  the  sum  of  the  effects 
of  all  the  elements  of  current,  which  may  be  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  conductor  into  very  short  sections. 

From  the  experimental  results  obtained  by  Biot  and  Savart, 
upon  the  m^netic  field  due  to  a  straight  current,  Laplace  de- 
duced the  following  empirical  equation  for  the  field  intensity 
produced  by  each  of  these  current  elements : 

S'^k^Bina  (807) 

a* 

where  IP  is  the  fraction  of  the  field  intensity  contributed  by 
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the  element  of  the  current  /  of  length  da  (Fig.  186),  d  the  dis- 
tance S^A  from  the  point  to  the  current  element,  and  a  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  the  currant  and  the  line  FA. 

The  above  empirical  expression  cannot  be  proven  by  direct 
experiment,  since  we  can  never  deal  direotly  wit^  current 
elements,    as    here    imagined, 


g.- 


—4 £ 


but   the  effect   of    conductors 
of  definite  length  may  be  cal-         ^  '-p 
culated  from  this  law,  usually       /r 
by  the  use  of  calculus.     Ex- 
perimental results  have  fully  proven  the  correctness  of  Laplace's 
law. 

In  the  case  of  a  circular  current  the  total  intensity  of  the 

field  at  the  center  is  easily  calculated,  for  in  this  case  a  is  90°, 

■  and  d  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  for  all  elements,  while 

the  sum  of  all  the  elements  'S.dt  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 

or  2irr. 

Thus  we  have  in  this  case 

'-^'^-I  (808) 

If  the  proportionality  factor  k  be  taken  as  unity,  we  have  finally 
J-  —  /  (309) 

258.  Electromagnetic  Unit  of  Cnrrent.  In  choosing  the  mag- 
netic effect  as  a  measure  of  the  current,  the  proportionality 
factor  k  in  equation  (308)  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  have 
been  made  equal  to  unity. 

Hence,  unit  current  it  that  aurreni  which,  when  patting  through 
an  arc  of  unit  length  in  a  circle  of  unit  radivt  will  produce  at  the 
center  of  the  circle  a  magnetic  field  of  unit  intentitg, 

A  unit  pole  placed  at  the  center  of  a  cireidar  coil  of  unit 
radius  through  which  unit  current  is  flowing  is  acted  upon 
by  a  mechanical  force  equal  to  2  tt  dynes. 

The  unit  thus  chosen  is  evidently  based  upon  the  units  of  the 
c.  a.  s.  system  of  measurement  and  electromagnetic  relations, 
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and  is  therefore  called  the  c.  a.  s.  unit  of  current  in  the  deetrth 
magnetic  ayftem. 

This  unit  ia,  however,  found  to  ^  too  large  for  praotioal 
purposes,  aad  therefore  one  tenth  of  this  value  has  heen  taken 
as  the  praeUc<d  unit  <^  current,  and  is  called  an  ampere,  after  the 
French  physicist.  Ampere  (1775-1886). 

We  shall  see  later  how  a  current  may  be  measured  by  the 
chemical  effects  which  it  produces  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrau 
(Art.  285). 

*259.  The  Tangent  Galvanometer.     A  galvanometer  is  an 

instrument  in  which  the  magnetic  effect  of  a  current  is  used 

either  to  detect   or   to   measure   small  currents 

I  flowing  throQgh  the  galvanometer  circuit. 

I  The  tangent  galvanometer  consists  of  a  large 

I  ffflt         vertical  circular  coil,  in  the  center  of  which  is 

I     I  suspended  a  short  magnetic  needle  whose 

L^ — ..i^fl/jg     length  must  be  small  in  comparison  with 

ur  the  radius  of  the  coil.     The  plane  of  the 

^.  coil  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

V    I  When  a  current  is  sent  through  the  coil,  it  pro- 

I  duces  a  magnetic  field  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

of  the  coil.     Ijet  n  be  the  number  of  turns  of  wire 

in  the  coil,  and  r  their  mean  radius ;   then  the 

intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  at  the  center  of  the 

ooil  by  the  current  /  (in  c.  o.  B.  units)  is 

Under  the  action  of  this  field  the  needle  will  he  deflected 
from  the  magnetic  meridian  through  an  angle  a  (Fig.  137). 

If  we  call  m  the  pole  strength  of  the  needle,  I  the  distance 
between  the  poles,  S  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  intensity,  the  deflecting  moment  due  to  the  current  ia 

^  =  ^  .  mZ  cos  «  =  ^^^m/  cos  a  (811) 
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and  the  restoring  moment  (Art.  237)  is 

S^  =  Sml  sin  a  (312) 

Since  for  equilibrium  these  moments  must  be  equal,  we  have 

^^^nd  cos  «  =  Sml  sin  a  (313) 


(316) 


Avarice  only  by  negligible  amounts  (Art.  261),  the  current  is 

proportional  to  the  taugent  of  the  deflection  produced  by  it,  or 

/=  ^  tan  a  (316) 

If  (7  and  H  be  known  by  previous  measarements,  the  tangent 
galvanometer  may  be  used  for  measuring  a  current  directly  in 
C.  Q.  s.  units  or  in  amperes. 

260.  The  Movable  Needle  Galvanometer.  The  magnetic  effect 
of  a  tangent  galvanometer  is  usually  quite  small  on  account  of 
the  great  distance  of  the  coil  from  the  needle  and  the  small 
number  of  turns.  In  order  to  increase  the  effect,  many  turns 
of  wire  may  be  placed  close  to  the  needle.  Of  course  the 
exact  proportionality  between  the  current  and  the  tangent  of 
the  deSection  is  sacrificed  by  such  an  arrangement. 

Frequently  the  effect  is  still  further  increased  by  the  use  of 
what  is  termed  an  attatie  pair  of  needlet.  This  consists  of  a 
pair  of  needles  magnetized  iu  opposite  directions  and  con- 
nected by  a  thin  rod.  One  of  the  needles  has  a  slightly  greater 
pole  strength  than  the  other.  By  this  arrangement  the  turn- 
ing moment,  due  to  the  earth's  field,  is  made  considerably 
smaller  than  it  would  be  with  a  single  needle.  Galvanometer 
coils  surround  each  needle,  but  are  so  wound  that  the  turning 
moments  exerted  by  the  two  coils  upon  the  needle  are  in  the 
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same  sense  (li'ig.  188).  Thus  the  effect  of  the  current  will 
be  larger  than  it  would  be  with  a  single  coil  and  needle. 
GalTanometers  built  on  this  plan  are 
extremely  sensitive.  The  system  of 
needles  carries  a  small  mirror,  and  the 
deflection  of  the  mirror  is  determined 
by  viewing  through  a  telescope  the 
image  of  a  scale  placed  a  short  distance 
above  or  below  the  telescope  and  at 
right  angles  to  it.  One  objection  to 
the  use  of  these  galvanometers  in  ordi- 
nary work  is  found  in  the  lai^e  iuflu* 
ence  which  changes  in  the  m^netio 
field  about  the  galvanometer  produce 
nu.  Aoo.  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  point  or  position  of  rest  of 

the  moving  system.  Such  disturbances  occur  frequently  in  the 
neighborhood  of  conductors  carrying  a  current,  and  can  scarcely 
be  avoided  in  a  physical  laboratory. 

261.   The     D'Arsonval     Galvanometer. 

The  most  satisfactory  type  of  galvanom- 
eter for  general  use  is  the  D'Arsonval 
galvanometer,  which  consists  of  a  station- 
ary magnet  and  a  movable  ooil.  The  coil 
(Fig.  189  a)  is  suspended  by  means  of  a 
fine  metal  wire  or  ribbon,  and  is  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  instrument  by  another 
wire  or  metallic  spiral  spring.  The  cur- 
rent enters  and  leaves  the  coil  by  these 
upper  and  lower  suspensions.  The  cur- 
rent flowing  through  the  coil  sets  up  a 
magnetic  field  (Art.  256),  and  the  coil 
tends  to  place  itself  so  that  its  lines  of 

induction  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  field  of  the  stationary 
magnet.  Thus  with  the  current  fiowing  as  indicated,  the 
side  ab  tends  to  rise  up  out  of  the  paper.  The  turning  mo- 
ment is  proportional  to  the  current,  but  this  moment  is  opposed 
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by  the  torque  in  the  suspension,  which  tends  to  restore  the  coil 
to  its  original  position.     The  coil  cornea  to  rest  when  these 
deflecting  and  restoring  moments  are  equal. 
The  finer  the  suspension,  the  more  sensitive 
is  the  instrument.     Deflections  are  usually 
observed  by  means  of  mirror  and  scale. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  D'Arsonval 
galvanometer  (Fig.  139  i)  is  that  its  strong 
field,  due  to  the  permanent  magnet,  renders 
it  entirely  independent  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism, so  that  its  readings  are  not  at  all 
affected  by  variations  in  the  surrounding 
magnetic  field.  Additional  advantages  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  placed  in 
any  desired  position,  regardless  of  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  and  also  that  the  movable 
system  may  easily  be  brought  to  rest  by 
short' circuiting  the  swinging  coil  whereby 
its  energy  of  swing  is  transformed  into  the  energy  of  a  small 
current  (Art.  344). 

263.  The  Ammeter.  Galvanometers,  provided  with  a  pointer 
and  a  scale  so  graduated  as  to  indicate  the  current  directly 
in  amperes,  are  called  ammeterB, 
These  instruments  are  usually  of 
the  D'Arsonval  type.  Fig.  140 
represents  an  ammeter  of  the  well- 
known  Weston  type.  A  milam' 
meter  is  an  ammeter  of  greater 
sensitiveness,  reading  to  thou- 
sandths of  an  ampere.  Any  gal- 
fja.  140.  vanometer    may    be    used    as    an 

ammeter,  provided  it  has  been  cali- 
brated so  that  the  exact  relation  between  the  deflections  and 
the  current  passing  through  the  instrument  is  known. 

263.   Quantity  of  Electricity.    We  have  coiisidered  an  electric 
current  as  a  flow  of  electricity  through  a  conductor.     For  a 
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constant   current   the   quantity  of  electricity  Q  passing  in  a 

given  time  t  through  a  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  cuirent 

and  to  the  time,  or  ,  ^  _ 

Q=It  (317) 

Quarttity  of  electricity  M  therefore  meamred  by  the  product  of  a 
current  into  the  time  during  which  it  ftowe.  Conversely,  we  may 
say  that  a  current  is  the  time  rate  of  transfer  ofquaiUUy  (ff  elec- 
tricity. The  c.G.s.  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity  is  the  quan- 
tity transferred  by  a  c.  G.  a.  unit  of  current  in  one  second. 

The  practical  unit  of  ipumtity  of  electricity  is  called  the  eou- 
lomb,  after  the  French  physicist,  Coulomb  (1736-1806).  It  is 
tlie  quantity  of  electricity  transferred  in  one  leoond  by  a  current 
of  one  ampere.     It  is  equal  to  10"*  c.  G.  s.  unit  of  quantity. 

264.  Resistance.  It  has  been  mentioned  (Art.  253)  that  a 
conductor  carrying  an  electric  current  is  heated.  Joule  meas- 
ured the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  a  conductor  by  currents 
of  different  strengths,  and  discovered  the  law  known  as  Jinde'a 
law:^  The  heat  produced  by  a  current  it  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  current  and  to  the  time  during  which  it  flows.  In  a 
mathematical  form  the  law  is  written 

ff=  BIH  (318) 

The  proportionality  factor  B,  which  is  constant  for  a  given  con- 
ductor, is  called  the  electric  resistance.  Electric  resistance  ie 
therefore  a  characteritde  property  of  a  conductor,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  energy  of  an  electric  current  is  traji^ormed  into  heat. 

In  defining  the  unit  of  resistance,  heat  should  not  be  expressed 
in  calories,  but  in  ergs  or  joules  (Art.  177);  consequently  the 
o.  G.  s.  unit  of  resistance  is  that  resistance  in  which  a  quan- 
tity of  heat  equal  to  one  erg  ia  produced  in  one  second  by  a 
c.  G.  8.  unit  of  current. 

This  unit  is  much  too  small  for  practical  purposes,  and  it  has  ' 
therefore  been  agreed  to  take  the  unit  of  resistance  10*  times . 
aa  large.     This  uuit  is  called  the  ohm,  after  the  Qermau  physi- 
cist, Ohm  (1789-1854). 

>  Joule,  J>ha.  Mag.  18,  p.  308,  lUl. 
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lo  aecordanoe  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Intemationnl  Elec- 
trical Conference  of  London,  1908,'  the  ohm,  the  ampere  and  the 
voU  (Art.  267),  defined  in  terms  of  the  c.  Q.  s.  units,  were 
made  the  fundamental  electrical  unite.  These,  however,  were . 
recognized  as  purely  ideal  units.  As  a  system  oE  concrete, 
practical  units,  representing  these  ideals,  "  and  sufficiently  near 
to  them  for  purposes  of  electrical  measurements  and  as  a  basis 
for  legislation,"  the  international  ohm,  the  interjiational  ampere 
and  the  wUematumal  volt  were  defined  and  their  adoption  was 
recommended.  Specific  definitions  of  these  international  units 
will  be  given  in  their  appropriate  places. 

Accurate  measurement  of  resistance  involves  the  comparison 
of  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  with  that  of  a  concrete  standard. 
Such  standards  have  been  prepared  by  the  National  Physical 
Laboratories  of  various  countries  in  accordance  with  the  defini- 
tion of  the  international  ohm. 

"  The  intemtOional  okm  it  the  renttanee  offered  to  an  unvary- 
inff  electric  current  hy  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice,  14.4521  grame  in  man,  of  a  constant  crost-9ectional 
area,  and  of  a  length  of  106.300  centimeters." 

Since  this  concrete  unit  agrees  with  the  ohm  within  the 
d^ree  of  accuracy  attainable  by  the  most  refined  methods  of 
measurement  of  the  present  time,  we  shall  make  no  further  dis- 
tinction between  these  units,  but  shall  use  simply  the  term  ohm. 

265.  DliFeience  of  Potential.  In  the  last  article  we  have 
seen  that  electric  energy  may  be  expressed  as 

Energy  ^'JPRt 

or  if  quantity  of  electricity  Q  be  substituted  for  It,  we  may 
*^**  Energy  =IR-Q  (319) 

We  may  think  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  conductor  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  by  electrical  agencies  in  order  to 
force  a  quantity  of  electricity  Q  through  the  conductor.    From 
>  London  EUctHdan,  vol  62,  p.  IM,  1«08, 
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tliis  point  of  view  the  product  IR  in  (319)  measures  the  tcork 
done  in  oarrying  unit  qaantity  of  electricity  through  a  retittance  R. 
The  mechanical  analogy  between  an  electric  current  and  a 
liquid  under  pressure,  flowing  through  a  system  of  pipes  which 
offer  some  resistance  to  the  flow,  leads  naturally  to  the  concept 
of  a  differeuce  of  electric  pressure  which  must  exist  between 
the  ends  of  a  conductor  carrying  a  current.  We  call  this 
quantity  electric  preiBure,  or  better,  difference  of  eleetrxeal  poten- 
tial. Without  admitting  the  necessity  for  such  a  mechanical 
picture,  we  may  state,  however,  that  in  a  resistance  R  through 
which  a  constant  current  /  is  flowing,  there  exists  always  a 
difference  of  potential,  measured  by  IR,  or 

V^~Vi  =  IR  (320) 

From  this  point  of  view  P^  and  T^  may  be  called  the  potentiaU 
at  the  terminals  of  the  resistance,  though  nothing  be  known 
about  their  absolute  value.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in 
general  the  current  flows  from  points  of  higher  to  points  of 
lower  potential,  just  as  water  flows  from  points  of  higher  to 
points  of  lower  level. 

266.  ElectTomotlTe  Force.  The  mechanical  analc^y,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  article,  led,  in  the  early  development  of  the 
theory  of  electricity,  to  the  assumption  that  every  generator 
of  electricity,  such  as  an  electric  cell,  produces  the  difference 
of  electric  pressure  which  causes  the  current  to  flow.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  may  compare  an  electric  cell  to  a  pump, 
which  continuously  drives  the  electric  fluid  through  the  system 
of  conductors.  This  theory  brought  into  general  use  the  mis- 
leading term  electromotive  force,  often  written  B.  M.  F. 

Electromotive  force  it  a  difference  of  potential,  considered  a» 
the  eaute  of  an  electric  flow  through  a  retittance^  thereby  pr> 
ducing  a  continuous  fall  of  potential  throughout  the  whole 
circuit.  Electromotive  forces  are  usually  localized  in  definite 
portions  of  the  circuit,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  appearance 
at  these  places  of  an  inoreate  of  potential,  as  we  pass  along  the 
circuit  in  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows,  or  would 
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flow  if  the  circuit  were  closed.  Tbua  if  the  tertmnaU  of  s 
simple  voltaic  cell  be  joined  by  a  conductor,  there  is  a  continu- 
008  drop  of  potential  along  the  conductor  from  the  copper  to 
the  zinct  but  a  sudden  rise  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  as  we 
pass  through  the  cell  back  to  the  copper  electrode.  The  cell 
is,  therefore,  the  seat  of  an  electromotive  force,  and  this  is 
always  present,  even  on  an  open  circuit. 

In  that  part  of  a  circuit  which  does  not  contain  an  B.  M.  r. 
there  will  be  no  difference  of  potential,  unless  a  current  flow 
through  it  (eq.  320).  These  differences  of  potential  over  the 
various  parts  of  a  closed  circuit  may  be  considered  as  the  result 
of  the  E.  M.  F.  which  causes  the  current  to  flow,  and  their  sum 
TS.R,  taken  over  the  whole  circuit,  measures  the  B.  H.  F. 
Electromotive  force  is  therefore  the  work  per  unit  quantity  of 
electricity  spent  in  the  whole  circuit.  The  difference  of  poten- 
tial over  a  part  of  a  closed  circuit  is  always  smaller  than  the 
electromotive  force  present  in  the  whole  circuit. 

267.  Unit  Difference  of  Potential.  Unit  difference  of  poten- 
tial, or  unit  electromotive  force,  is  the  difference  of  potential 
produced  at  the  terminals  of  unit  resistance  when  traversed  by 
unit  current. 

The  c.  G.  s.  unit  is  too  small  for  practical  purposes.  The 
prtu^ical  utUt  of  difference  of  potential  is  10^  c.  G.  8.  units. 
It  is  that  difference  of  potential  which,  when  tteadily  applied  to 
a  conductor  whote  retittance  is  one  ohm,  tuill  produce  a  current  of 
one  ampere.  It  is  called  the  volt,  after  the  Italian  physicist, 
Volta  (174&-1827). 

268.  Voltmeters.     Any  instrument  designed  to  measure  dif- 
ference of  potential  is  called  a  volt- 
meter.    Suppose  it  be  desired  to  meas-  ^__{V)__c 
ure  the  difference  of  potential  between  v-*' 
two  points  A  and  £  of  a  circuit  (Fig. 
141).      If    we    connect  a    conductor 
ADCB  to  these  points,  the  difference 
of  potential  will  produce   a    current 
through  this  conductor,  according  to  equation  (820),  and  the 
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difference  of  potential  measured  over  this  circuit  will  be  tha 
same  as  over  AB,  and  equal  to  the  original  difference  of  poten* 
tial,  unleia  the  currejit  through  th6 
oriffineU  circuit  is  appreciably  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  retiat- 
ance.  If  ADCB  form  the  coil  of  a 
galvanometer  (?,  the  current  through 
this  inBtrument  produces  a  deflec- 
tion. Evidently  the  galvanometer 
may  be  calibrated  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  readings  give  directly  the 
difference  of  potential  existing  at  its 
terminals.  The  readings  of  such  an 
instrument  therefore  indicate,  not  the 
"■      ■  current,  but  the  product  of  the  cur- 

rent flowing  through  it  into  its  own  resistance.  The  general  form 
of  the  voltmeter  (Pig.  142)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ammeter. 

269.   Electric  Energy,  Electric  Power.     Electric   energy  is 
energy  measured  in  terms  of  electric  quantities.     We  have 
seen  (Art.  264)  that  it  may  be  expressed  as 
Electric  Energy  =  l*Rt 
■  or,  introducing  the  difference  of  potential  E, 

Electric  Energy  =  Elt  =  EQ  (821) 

Remembering  that  an  ampere  is  lO^*  c.  G.  8.  unit,  an  ohm 
10*  c.  a.  8.  units  and  a  volt  10*  c.  G.  s.  units,  electrical  energy 
is  given  in  joules  or  W  ergs,  it  the  electric  quantities  be  meas- 
ured in  practical  units.  A  volt  couloTiib  is  therefore  identical 
with  one  Joule. 

Electric  power  is  the  time  rate  of  expenditure  of  electrical 
energy,  or  Mectnc  Power  =  EI  (822) 

One  volt  ampere  is  identical  with  one  watt.  A  kilowatt  is 
1000  watts.  In  commerce,  the  unit  of  energy  used  is  the 
tcatt  hour  =  3600  joules,  or  the  larger  unit,  the  kilowatt  how 
=^  1000  watt  hours. 
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If  it  be  deBired  to  measure  the  heat  in  calories,  produced  b; 
the  absorption  of  electrical  energ;,  we  have,  since  one  joule 
equals  0.24  calorie  (Art.  177), 

E=I^IU  joules  =>  0.24 1'Et  calories  (823) 

where  all  electric  quantities  are  measured  in  practical  units. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

OHM'S  ItA.'W  Aim  ITS  AFFUCATIORS 

270.  Ohm's  Lav.  Ohm'  found  in  1827  that  the  reaistanoe  oi 
a  ^ven  conductor  is  independent  of  the  magnitude  and  the 
direction  of  the  current  flowing  through  it.  Equation  (320),  in 
which  we  have  made  this  assumption,  is  therefore  called  Ohm's 
law.     It  is  frequently  written  in  the  equivalent  form 

B 

The  current  flowing  through  a  conductor  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  potential  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor.  This  law 
holds  for  all  e(m«tant  currents  or  cur- 
rents  whose  strength  changes  very 
little  in  course  of  time. 

271.  KircbhoTB  Laws.' 

I^rtt  Late.    If    several    conductors 

meet  at  a  point,  the  a%ebraic  sum  of 

all  the  currents  flowing  toward  the  point  is  zero.     A  current 

flowing  from  the  point  must  be  taken  as  negative.     Thus,  in 

(Fig.  143), 

or,  in  general  1.1=  0  (325) 

KirchhofTs  first  law  simply  states  that  no  electricity  accu- 
mulates at  any  point  of  a  closed  electric  circuit.  In  a  simple 
circuit  the  current  is  the  same,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  tba 
circuit  the  current  is  measured. 

lOhm,  Die  Galvantiehe  Kette,  1827. 
•KlMhlioH,  Pogg.  Ann.  72,  p.  497. 1847. 
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Second  Law.  In  any  closed  circuit  the  sum  of  the  producta 
of  the  resistance  of  each  part  into  the  current  flowing  through 
it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit. 
Of  course,  each  current  and  each  electromotive  force  must  he 
taken  with  the  proper  sign. 

Kirohhoffs  second  law  may  be  written  in  the  form 

XIR=%E  (326) 

This  law  is  an  extension  of  Ohm's  law,  for  the  current 
through  a  simple  circuit  containing  as  B.H.F.  E  and  total 
reaifitanoe  ^  is  n 

7=1  (827) 

Such  a  circuit,  made  up  of  a  cell,  of  electromotive  force  S 
and  conductors  joining  the  terminals  of  the  cell,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  two  parts :  (jt)  the  external  circuit,  of 
resistance  R;  tind  (b')  the  cell,  whoSe  resistance  r  between  its 
terminals  is  called  the  tjUemat  retistance.  In  accordance  with 
the  second  law,  we  have 

S  =  IR  +  Ir  =  IiR  +  r)  (828) 

272.  Wheatstone's  Bridge.  Wbeatstone's  bridge  is  a  device 
for  the  measurement  of  a  resistance  by  comparing  it  with  a 
known  resistance.    It  consists  of  ^ 

a  network  of  six  conductors, 
joining  four  points  A,  B,  C  and 
J>  (Fig.  144),  so  arranged  that 
each  point  is  joined  to  each  of 
the  other  three  points  by  sepa- 
rate conductors. 

Let  one  of  the  conductors  con- 
tain an  E.H.  F.,  for  example,  a 
cell  E;  four  of  the  others  will 
form  a  divided  circuit,  while  the 
remaining  one,  containing  a  gal- 
vanometer &,  will  form  a  bridge  between  the  two  parallel  con* 
doctors.     Let  Ry  R^  Rg,  R^  be  the  resistances  of  the  fout 
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branches  of  the  divided  circuit,  and  suppose  them  to  be  84 
adjusted  that  no  current  flows  through  the  galvanometer 
Then  it  may  be  shown  that  the  resistances  satisfy  the  relation 


(329) 


■R,    ^. 

For,  let  the  current  through  ^C  be  ^  and  the  ouirent  through 
AD  be  I^.  Since  there  is  no  current  through  the  galvanometer, 
the  current  through  CB  must  be  Jp  and  that  through  DB,  I^. 
Tlie  difference  of  potential  from  A  to  C  is  ij^t  and  that  from 
^  to  2>  is  -^-Bg*  For  the  closed  circuit  AGDA,  since  there  is 
no  current  between  (7  and  i>,  and  no  B.H.F.  in  this  circuit,  we 
have  bj  Kirchhoff's  second  law 

J,Bi  -  I^  =-  0 

or  I^B^  =  J^R,  (880) 

Similarly,  for  the  closed  circuit  OBDC  we  have 

/jii,  =  ^B^  (331) 

Dividing  (330)  by  (881)  we  obtain 

or  iZ,  =  iL  §  (882) 

-"« 

From  the  above  relation  it  is  evident  that  if  three  of  the 
resistances  be  known,  the  fourth  may  at  once  be  determined. 
In  fact,  it  is  sufiBcient  to  know  one  resistance  and  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  other  two.^ 

273.  Laws  of  Reaistance.  Careful  measurements  of  reustance 
have  established  the  following  experimental  facts : 

(1)  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  of  uniform  cross  seotion  is 
proportional  to  its  length. 
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(2)  The  resistance  of  »  conductor  of  uniform  cross  section  ia 
inversely  proportional  to  its  cross-sectional  area. 

(3)  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  depends  upon  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made. 

These  three  laws  may  be  combiaed  in  the  equation : 

E  =  p~  (388) 

274.  ReslBtiTlty.  The  proportionality  factor  of  equation 
(383)  is  a  constant  for  a  given  substance  and  is  called  the  resis- 
tivity, or  specific  resistance  of  the  substance.  It  is  easily  cal- 
culated from  the  resistance  £  of  a  conductor,  made  of  this 
material,  and  having  a  definite  length  I  and  uniform  cross- 
section  a,  from  the  relation  n^ 

It  is  numericallj  equal  to  the  resistance  between  the  opposite 
faces  of  a  cube  of  the  substance  whose  edge  is  one  centimeter. 
The  unit  of  resistivity  is  the  ohm-centimeter. 


Table  XVII 
Resistivitt  of  Various  Sdbstancrs,  at  18°  C,  is  Ohm-crntimbterb 


8«1BI*1.0. 

Eisniivin 

B,-...,,. 

KBHTivm 

Alumiaium 

35x10-* 

Mercury 

Nickel 

Platinum,  pure     .    .    . 
Platinum,  commercial  . 

85.8xl0-« 

German  silver   .... 

Iron 

Manganin 

30      " 

12      " 

42      " 

10.8     » 
14 

275.  Conductance  and  CondnctiTlty.  The  reciprocal  of  the 
resistance  of  a  conductor  is  called  its  conductance,  and  the 
reciprocal  of  the  resistivity  of  a  substance  is  termed  its  con- 
ductivity/. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  former  refers  to  a  characteristic 
property  of  a  given  conductor,  the  latter  to  a  property  of  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  made. 
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276.  Resistances  in  Series-  If  a  number  of  reslstanoeti  Rp 
Bf,  Mg,  ■■■  Bn  be  joined  in  series,  the  total  resistance  Ji  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  separate  conductors.  For, 
let  S  be  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the 
first  and  last  conductor,  and  J  the  current  in  the  circuit,  then 

I!  =  IR 
But  by  Kirchhoff's  second  law  : 

E=.  J(Bi  +  -Rj  +  ■••  +  il.)  (384) 

Therefore  R  =  It^  +  B^■t    •  B,  (835) 

277.  Resistances  in  ParalleL  If  a  number  of  resistances  be 
joined  in  parallel  (Fig.  145)t  and  S  denote  the  difference  of 

potential  at  the  ends  A  and  B  of  the 
parallel  system,  B  the  total  resist- 
ance between  A  and  B,  and  J^the  total 
current,  then  n 


^^^ 


But  for  each  separate  conductor 


/..|,    j,^^,^ 


By  Kirobliofirs  first  law 

1=1^  +  1,+  -  +1. 

5 


The  conductance  of  a  system  of  parallel  conductors,  therefore, 
equals  the  sum  of  the  conductances  of  the  separate  branches. 
In  the  case  of  two  conductors  the  last  equation  reduces  to 

"'^^  (338) 

In  the  case  of  two  resistances  joined  in  parallel,  either  branch 

may  he  considered  as  a  shunt  to  the  other,  and  the  currents 

through  the  branches  are,  of  course,  inversely  proportional  to 

the  resistances  of  the  branches. 
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*  278.  Change  of  Resistance  with  Temperature.  As  a  rule  the 
resistance  of  metallic  conductora  increases  with  the  tempera- 
ture, and  this  change  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  temperature 
change,  or  j;_  ^  jj^^j  ^  ^^  ^335^ 

where  a  is  called  the  temperature  eoe£icient  of  renttance.  For 
pure  metals  a  is  nearl;  0.004  per  degree  centigrade. 

The  large  temperature  coefficient  of  pure  metals  renders 
them  unsuitable  for  accurate  Btandards  of  resistance.  For  this 
reason  alloys,  snch  as  German  silver,  constantan  and  manganin 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  standards  of  resistance.  These 
alloys  have  smaller  temperature  coefficients  than  pure  metals. 
Manganin,  consisting  of  84  per  cent  copper,  12  per  cent  manga- 
nese and  4  per  cent  nickel,  has,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a 
very  small  positive  coefficient,  which  at  higher  temperatures 
becomes  zero,  and  finally  negative. 

The  resistance  of  carbon  and  of  all  electrolytes  decreases 
with  rise  of  temperature. 

279.  Condactors  and  Insulators.  We  have  seen  that  metals 
are  conductors  of  electricity,  or  that  they  allow  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  when  a  difference  of  potential  is  established 
between  two  points  in  the  metal. 

Some  other  substances,  such  as  carbon,  certain  oxides  and  a 
few  minerals  also  show  metallic  conduction.  They  are,  how- 
ever, relatively  poor  conductors,  their  conductivity  being  much 
smaller  than  that  of  metals. 

Other  substances  offer  very  high  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current,  or  even  prevent  its  passage  altogether. 
Such  substances  are  called  inmtators  or  dielectrics.  They  are 
used  extensively  to  prevent  the  passage  of  electricity  from  one 
conductor  to  another  or  to  the  earth,  as,  for  example,  from  the 
trolley  line  of  a  street  car  or  from  telegraph  or  telephone  lines. 

The  following  substances  are  good  insulators :  Cold,  dry 
glass,  porcelain,  ebonite,  parafBne,  sulphur,  mica,  fur,  feathers, 
dry  gases,  etc.  Whenever  one  of  these  substances  is  intro- 
duced into  a  metallic  circuit  containing  an  B.H.F,,  the  current 
is  interrupted  and  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  open. 
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Problenu 


1.  At  a  place  where  B  =  0.19  gauss,  a  certain  current  causes  a  deflectloi 
of  25°  in  passing  thioagh  a  tangent  galvanometer,  of  which  the  coil,  80  cm 
in  diAneter,  is  made  up  of  ten  turns  of  wiie.  Determine  the  cmrent  in 
amperes.  Ant.  0.211  ampere, 

3.  What  is  the  constaiit  ^  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  in  which  a  car- 
rent  of  5  X  10^  ampere  produces  a  deflection  of  10"  f  How  large  iB  the  con- 
stant G  of  the  galvanometer,  if  ZT  be  0.10  gauas  ? 

An*,  (a)  0.002830. 
\b)  670.1. 

3.  How  large  a  quantity  of  electricity  passes  through  the  tangent 
galvanometer  of  problem  2  in  one  minute,  if  the  deflection  be  kept  con- 
stant at  41S''?  Ant.  0.17016  coulomb. 

4.  A  IS  candle  power  iccandescent  lamp  on  a  IlO-voh  circuit  uses  a 
current  of  0.5  ampere.  How  much  electric  power  is  absorbed  in  one  lamp? 
Howmnch  per  candle?  How  much  eQergy,expTea8ed  in caloriea,  is  absorbed 
by  the  lamp  in  one  hour? 

Ant.   (a)55watta;  (A)  3.4375  watts  per  candle;  (c)  47300  calories. 

5.  In  a  house  10  incandescent  lamps  (see  problem  4)  are  kept  burning 
each  evening  for  3  hours.  What  will  be  the  bill  for  30  days,  if  the  price  per 
kilowattrhour  be  12.5  cents ?  Am,  96.19. 

6.  If  only  14  per  cent  of  the  energy  spent  in  an  Incandescent  lamp  ia 
transformed  into  liglit,  how  much  beat,  expressed  in  calories,  is  given  off 
in  an  hour  by  a  lamp  of  220  ohms  resistance  and  placed  on  a  110-volt 
circuit?  Ant.  40,867  calories. 

7.  A  copper  calorimeter  of  mass  100  g,  containing  500  g  of  water  ftt 
20°  C,  is  heated  by  an  electric  current  of  3  amperes,  the  resistance  of  the 
heating  coil  being  20  ohms.  Compute  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
after  6  minutes.  Neglect  the  increase  of  resistance,  due  to  heating  and  the 
effect  of  radiation.  Ant.   SO^SS  C 

8.  If  electrical  enei^y  costs  12.5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  what  is  the  cost 
per  calorie?  Am.   14.63  x  10-«  cent. 

9.  How  much  beat  Is  generated  in  an  electric  iron,  using  3.5  ampere* 
from  a  110-volt  circuit  for  1  hour?  How  much  will  it  cost  to  use  it  &d 
hour?  Ant.   (a)  332,640 caL 

(b)  4.8  cents. 

,       10.  The  resistance  ^Z>fi  of  a  Wheatetone  bridge  (Fig.  144)  consists  of  a 

uniform  wire  100  cm  long.    The  resbtance  £,  is  65  ohms.    The  point  D  is 

25  cm  from  A  when  no  current  passes  tbroi^  the  galvanometer.    Computa 

the  resistance  R,.  Am.  21.66  ohmm. 
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11.  What  mast  be  the  croaa  section  of  a  wire,  150  cm  long,  in  order  to 
fomiah  the  same  rMiatance  as  a  wire  of  the  same  material  80  cm  long  and 
of  1  mm*  cross  section  ?  Ant,  1.875  mm*. 

U.  What  miut  be  the  length  of  an  iron  wire  in  order  that  its  lesistance 
may  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  copper  wire  100  cm  long  and  of  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  iron  wire  ?  Ant.  3.542  cm. 

13.  What  will  be  the  relatiTe  wdght  of  a  copper  and  of  an  alnminiuni 
wire  of  eqnal  length  acid  of  such  cross  sections  that  both  wires  have  the  same 
reaistaDCe?    Specific  gravity  of  copper  =  8.9 ;  of  aluminium  =  2.06. 

Aru.  As  2.295  to  1. 

14.  Compute  the  reristance  of  100  meters  of  copper  wire,  I  tnm  in  diame- 
ter, at  18°  C.  Compute  the  resistance  at  the  same  temperature  of  an  iron 
wire  of  the  same  length  and  diameter. 

Ant.  (a)  2.1645  ohms. 
(b)  15.28  ohms. 

15.  An  electric  cell  having  an  K.  u.  T.  of  1.5  volts  is  connected  by  a 
copper  wire  2  meters  long  and  0.5  mm  in  diameter.  The  internal  resist- 
ftnoe  of  the  cell  is  0.5  ohm.    Compute  the  current.     (Temperature  =  18*  C.) 

Ant.  2.228  amperes. 

16.  A  wire  having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  carries  an  electric  current. 
In  order  to  measnra  the  difference  of  potential  at  its  terminals,  a  voltmeter 
of  300  ohms  resistance  is  attached  (Fig.  141)  to  the  terminals,  the  total  cur> 
rent  remaining  unchanged.  The  voltmeter  reads  8  volts.  What  was  the 
difference  of  potential  before  the  voltmeter  was  attached  ?      Ant.  3.1  volts. 

17 .  The  total  current  in  a  circuit  consisting  of  three  parallel  wires  is 

1  ampere.    The  three  wires  are  all  of  the  same  material  and  cross  section, 

but  of  lengths  50,  30  and  10  cm.    Compute  the  current  through  each  wire. 

Ant.   (a)  0.1804  ampere;  (b)  0.2174  ampere;  (c)  0.6522 ampete. 

IS.  It  is  desired  to  reduce  to  one  tenth  the  deflections  of  a  galvanometer, 
of  resistance  Q,  by  means  of  a  parallel  reeistance  or  shunL  Compute  the 
resistance  of  the  shunt.  Ant.  (  6. 

19.  Find  the  reeistance  of  a  copper  wiie  at  35°  C,  if  its  length  be  150  cm 
RDd  ite  cross  section  0.75  mm^.  Ant.   0.034B5  ohm. 

20-  A  circuit  consiste  of  a  cell  of  e.  h.  f.  1.6  volts  and  internal  renst- 
snce0.5ohm,  andacopperwireof  50ohmsresi8tenceat  0°C.  Compote  the 
current  at  80°C,  assuming  that  neither  the  e.h.  f.  nor  resistance  of  the  cell 
change  with  temperature.  Ant,  0.02666  ampera 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
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280.  ElectrolTtes.  Liquids  differ  greatly  in  their  electricitl 
behavior.  Almost  all  organic  liquids,  such  as  paraffine  oil, 
kerosene,  etc,  are  insulators,  and  even  pure  water  is  a  very 
poor  conductor  of  electricity.  Certain  other  liquids,  however, 
notably  aqueous  solutions  of  acids,  bases  and  salts  are  good 
oonduotors.  To  this  latter  class  belong  also  solutions  in  liquid 
ammonia,  in  formic  acid  and  in  some  alcohols.  Since  these 
solvents  are  of  little  practical  importance  in  comparison  with 
water,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  study  of  aqueous 
solutions. 

If  two  platinum  strips  which  are  connected  to  a  source  of 
electricity  be  dipped  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
a  current  passes  through  the  liquid  and  at  the  same  time  gaa 
bubbles  are  seen  to  rise  from  the  platinum  strips,  showing  that 
the  electric  flow  is  accompanied  by  a  chemical  decomposition  of 
the  liquid. 

Conductors  which  undergo  chemical  decomposition  when 
traversed  by  an  electric  current  are  called  electrolytei. 

A  vessel  containing  an  electrolyte  and  supplied  with  solid 
conductors  dipping  into  the  electrolyte  is  called  an  electrolytie 
aell.  The  solid  conductors  are  called  electrode*.  The  elec- 
trode through  wliich  the  current  enters  is  the  anode,  and  the 
one  through  which  it  leaves  the  electrolyte  is  called  the  cathode. 

281.  Electrolysis  of  Sulphoric  Add.  Invert  over  the  platinum 
electrodes  of  an  electrolytic  cell  (Fig.  146),  containing  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  two  graduated  test  tubes  completely  filled  with 
the  electrolyte.     When  a  current  is  sent  through  the  solution, 

S90  ...■■..i,v...v>^^,^ 
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babbles  of  gas  rise  from  the  electrodea  sod  collect  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  tubes.     The  volume  of  the  gas  above  the  cathode 


The  former  gas  can  be  proven 


is  twice  that  above  the  anode, 
to  be  hydrogen  by  the  slight 
explosion  which  ensues  when 
it  is  tested  with  a  burning 
match.  The  gas  collected 
above  the  anode  will  re- 
light the  glowing  end  of  a 
match,  thus  showing  that  it 
is  oxygen. 

Since  the  gases  appearing 
at  the  electrodes  are  always 
found  in  the  ratio  of  two  vol- 
vmea  of  hydrogen  to  one  of 
o^y^ffTi,  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  chemical  sym- 
bol for  water  (HjO),  it  would  ""■  ""■ 
appear  at  first  glance  that  the  electrical  action  has  been  pri- 
marily  the  electrolysis  of  water,  without  affecting  the  acid  in 
any  way.  However,  experimental  evidence  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  real  conductor  of  the  electric  current  is  the 
acid  in  the  solution  rather  than  the  water.  Thus,  if  the  above 
experiment  be  repeated  with  zinc  instead  of  platinum  electrodes, 
hydrogen  is  produced  at  the  cathode  as  before,  but  no  oxygen 
appears  at  the  anode.  On  the  contrary,  zinc  goes  into  solution, 
forming  zinc  sulphate  (ZnSOj).  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  when  the  sulphuric  acid  (HjSO^)  is  decomposed,  the 
hydrogen  appears  at  the  cathode  as  before,  but  in  this  case  the 
acid  radical  (SO4)  unites  with  the  zinc  anode,  forming  xinc  sul- 
phate. If  the  electrodes  be  insoluble,  as  in  the  case  of  platinum 
electrodes,  the  (SO^)  decomposes  the  water  around  the  anode, 
reproducing  HjSOj  and  liberating  oxygen. 

282.  Electrolysis  of  Metallic  Salts. 

(a)  Electrolyni  of  copper  aulphate.      If  the  experiment  of 
the  last  article  be  repeated  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
(CaSO^,  as  electrolyte,  between  platinum  electrodes,  no  hydro 
r 
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gea  appears  at  the  cathode,  but  the  platinum  cathode  itaelf  will 
aoon  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  metallic  copper.  The  copper 
in  this  case  plays  the  role  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  last  experi- 
ment.    At  the  anode  oxygen  is  liberated  as  before. 

(i)  Electrolysis  of  lead  acetate.  If  a  solution  of  lead  acetate 
be  electrolysed  between  platinum  electrodes,  oxygen  will  appear 
at  the  anode  as  before,  while  lead  will  be  deposited  upon  the 
cathode  in  the  form  of  shining,  fern-like  lead  crystals.  The 
resemblance  of  this  growth  to  that  of  a  tree  is  very  striking 
indeed.     Hence  the  term  lead  tree. 

(c)  MlectrolysiB  of  todium  tulphate.  If  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphate  (NajSO^)  be  electrolyzed  between  platinum  electrodes, 
we  shall  see  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  liberated  at  the 
electrodes  as  in  the  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid.  If,  however, 
we  add  to  the  cell  some  sensitive  indicator  for  acids  and  alkalies, 
we  shall  get  a  better  insight  into  the  real  reaction  which  is 
taking  place. 

Purple  cabbage,  when  steeped  in  warm  water  for  a  few  hours, 
yields  a  deep  purple  fluid  which  turns  red  in  the  presence  of  an 
acid  and  green  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  When  this  cabbage 
solution  is  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  the 
liquid  is  of  a  uniformly  dark  blue  or  purplish  color.  On  pass- 
ing a  current  through  this  solution,  the  gases  rise  from  the  elec- 
trodes as  before,  but  the  liquid  turns  red  about  the  anode  and 
green  about  the  cathode.  This  shows  that,  while  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  given  off,  the  sodium  has  been  liberated  at  the 
cathode  and  the  SO^  radical  at  the  anode. 

The  free  sodium  at  the  cathode  acta  chemically  upon  the 
water  of  the  electrolyte,  forming  the  alkaline  sodium  hydroxide 
(NaOH),  and  liberating  hydrogen.  At  the  anode  the  free  rad- 
ical SOj  unites  with  water,  forms  HjSO^  and  liberates  0.  If  the 
contents  of  the  electrolytic  cell  be  carefully  poured  out  into  a 
clean  beaker,  the  solution  at  once  assumes  its  dark  blue  color, 
thus  showing  that  equivalent  amounts  of  alkali  and  acid  have 
been  developed  by  the  electrolysis,  and  that,  when  reunited,  the 
solution  is  again  neutral.  It  also  shows  that  this  secondary 
chemical  reaction  manifests  itself  onlif  at  the  eleetrodes  while  the 
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electrolytic  action  takes  place  through  the  liquid  without  affecting 
this  senBitive  indicator  in  the  leatt. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  in  a  salt  solu- 
tion the  dissolved  substance  is  decomposed  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current.  Hydrogen  and  all  other  metalt  are  liberated 
tU  the  cathode,  while  non-metah  and  add  radicals  appear  at  the 
anode.  The  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  which  attempts 
to  explain  the  tnechauiem  of  the  conduction  of  electricity 
through  electrolytes  will  be  given  later. 

283.  Faraday's  Lavs  of  Electrolysis.^  The  following  funda- 
mental laws  of  electrolysis  were  first  established  by  Faraday: 

1.  The  mats  of  an  electrolyte  decompoted  by  an  electric  current 
M  directty  proportional  to  the  tpiantity  t^f  electricity  poising 
tlo'ough  it. 

2.  If  the  tame  quantity  of  electricity  past  through  differed 
eleetrolytet,  the  mattes  of  the  substances  liberated  at  the  electrodes 
are  proportional  to  their  chemical  eyuivalentt. 

The  chemical  equivalent  of  a  substance  is  its  atomic  mass 
divided  by  its  valence.  For  example,  the  atomic  mass  of  hy- 
drogen is  1,  that  of  oxygen  16,  of  silver  107.9  and  of  copper 
68.6.  The  valence  for  hydrogen  is  1,  for  oxygen  2,  for  silver 
1  and  for  copper  in  copper  sulphate  2.  Therefore  the  same 
quantity  of  electricity  which  would  liberate  one  gram  of  hydro- 
gen liberates  8  grams  of  oxygen,  107.9  grams  of  silver  from  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  31.8  grama  of  copper  from  a 
copper  sulphate  solution. 

284.  Electrochemical  Equivalent.     If  we  denote  by  M  the 

mass  of  a  substance  liberated  by  a  constant  electric  current  /, 

flowing  for  (  seconds  through  an  electrolytic  cell,  Faraday's 

first  law  may  he  written       ^  

■'  M:=  zit  (840) 

where  s  is  called  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  the  substance, 
and  may  he  defined  as  the  mass  per  coulomb  liberated  by  electro- 
lyte action. 

i  serttt,  puagraph  S7T.    Tth  Bwiei,  puagr^h  788. 
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Faraday's  second  law  may  be  written 


where  m  and  v  denote  the  atomic  masses  and  valences,  and  the 
suhscript  h  refers  to  hydrogen. 
Since  both  nt«  and  v*  are  unity 

._%.  (Ml) 

Faraday's  laws  may  be  combined  to 

M=^z^R  (842) 

The  electrochemical  equivalent  o£  hydrogen  has  been  found 
by  experiment  to  be  0.00001036  gram  per  coidomh.  Therefore 
for  any  other  substance 

2  =  0.00001036-  grams  per  coulomb  (343) 

The  quantity  Q  of  electricity  necessary  to  liberate  the  mass 
of  one  chemical  equivalent  is  evidently 

285.  Definition  of  the  Ampere-  Unit  current  was  defined 
(Art.  258)  in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  the  m^netic  field 
which  it  produces.  It  is,  however,  entirely  feasible  to  measure 
a  current  by  its  chemical  effect.  We  need  to  know  only  the 
exact  electrochemical  equivalent  of  a  substance,  the  mass  of 
this  substance  deposited  upon  an  electrode,  and  the  time  during 
which  the  constant  current  Sows.  Equation  (340)  gives  then 
directly :  jjf 

1= —  amperes  (845) 

zt 

Instruments  designed  to  measure  a  current  by  its  electro- 
chemical effect  are  called  covlometera  or  voUameterB.  The  first 
of  the  two  terms  is  preferable,  since  the  mass  deposited  depends 
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primarilj  upon  the  quantity  of  eleotricity,  tiutt  is,  npon  the 
Dumber  of  coulombs. 

For  work  of  moderate  accnrKcy  the  copper  coulometer,  that 
is,  an  electrolytic  cell  with  copper  eleotrodea  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  is  used.  The  electrochemical 
equivalent  of  copper  from  this  solution  is  0.OOOS29  gram  per 
coulomb.^ 

For  most  accurate  determinations  of  quantity  of  electricity, 
the  silver  coulometer  is  preferred.     This  is  an  electrolytic  cell, 
in  which  a  platinum  bowl  filled 
with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
forms  the   cathode,  while  the 
anode,  a   plate    of    electrolytic 
silver,  is  suspended  in  the  solu- 
tion (Fig.  147).    When  the  cur- 
rent passes,  silver  is  deposited 
npon  the  ^tinum  bowl,  and 
the  mass   of   the  de- 
posit   can    be    deter- 
mined   with    great 
accuracy  by  means  of 
the  balance. 
jTo,  14T.  The  international 

ampere  is  defined  as 
**the  unvarj/itiff  electric  current,  wktck,  when  paued  through  a 
tohUvm  of  nitrate  of  lUver  in  water  .  .  .  depotit*  tilver  at  the 
rate  of  0.00111800  of  a  gram  per  tecond."  As  remarked  in 
Art.  264,  the  fundamental  and 
intematiooal  electrical  units  are 
so  nearly  identical  as  to  justify 
no  further  discrimination  be- 
tween the  ampere  and  the  inter- 
national ampere. 

286.  Polarization.  Arrange  an 
electric  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig. 
148.     If  the  key  *  be  connected  ™-  ^*^- 

>  For  the  meamranetU  o/  current  ^  the  coulometer,  tee  Manual,  BxercUe  70 

,,,,,, vu.w^,^ 
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to  the  point  A,  the  battery  B  sends  a  current  through  the 
shunted  galvanometer  &  and  the  electrolytic  cell  C,  consisting 
of  platinum  electrodes  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  decreases.  This  decrease  is 
due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  appearance  of  an  b.  h.  p.  in  the 
electrolytic  cell,  which  tends  to  send  a  current  in  the  opposite 
direction  through  the  circuit.  The  existence  of  this  counter 
E.  M.  F.  is  shown  by  opening  the  key  at  A  and  connecting  it 
to  A'.  A  current  now  flows  through  the  galvanometer  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  original  current.  To  render  this  more 
evident  the  shunt  8  may  be  opened  before  making  connection 
with  A'. 

This  production  of  a  counter  B.  M.  p.  by  electrolytic  action 
is  called  polarlscation.  It  is  explained  by  the  constanc  tendency 
of  the  products  of  electrolysis  to  reunite  and  to  return  into  the 
solution. 

Let  IE  be  the  E.  M.  p.  of  the  battery  B,  E'  the  counter 
E.  M.  p.  due  to  polarization ;  then,  according  to  KirchhofTs 
second  law,  „      ™ 

i-=^^^  (846) 

where  R  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

The  B.  M.  F.  of  polarization  with  mercury  electrodes  in 
sulphuric  acid  may  reach  a  value  of  more  than  two  volts. 
Electrolytic  polarization  occurs  in  all  cases  in  which  the  metal 
in  the  eleotrolyzed  salt  is  different  from  the  material  of  the 
electrodes.  If  the  two  be  chemically  identical,  little  or  no 
polarization  is  observed.  For  example,  if  the  above  experiment 
be  repeated  with  two  c6pper  electrodes  in  a  solution  of  a  copper 
salt,  copper  goes  into  solution  at  the  anode  and  is  deposited  at 
the  cathode.  No  change  in  the  electrodes  and  practically  no 
polarization  occurs  upon  closing  the  circuit.  Electrodes  of  this 
kind  are  called  unpolarizable.  The  only  polarization  possible 
is  that  due  to  a  change  of  concentration  of  the  electrolyte  about 
the  electrodes. 

*  267.  Electrolytic  Redstance.  Electrolytes  offer  a  resistance 
to  the  pass^e  of  an  electric  current.     Joule's,  Ohm's  and 
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KirchbofTs  laws  hold  for  the  resistance  of  electrolytes.  It  ia 
more  usual,  however,  to  speak  of  the  eonductivittf  of  an  elec- 
trolyte rather  than  of  its  resistance. 

The  conductivity  of  electrolytes  is  usually  expressed  either 
as  molecular  conductivity  or  as  equivalent  conductivity.  Molec* 
ular  conductivity  is  the  conductivity  of  an  electrolyte  divided 
by  its  concentration.  The  concentration  is  usually  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  gram  molecules  N,  per  liter  of  the 
solution.  A  grammolecule  of  a  substance  is  a  mass  of  the  sub- 
stance in  grams  equal  to  it«  molecular  mass.     The  molecular 


1000 

If  the  conductivity  be  called  h  and  the  molecular  conductivity 
«,  then  1000, 

This  is  evidently  numerically  equal  to  the  conductance,  be- 
tween electrodes  one  centimeter  apart,  of  the  volume  of  the 
solution  containing  one  grammolecule  of  the  dissolved  substance. 

The  equivalent  conductivity  of  an  electrolyte  is  the  con- 
ductivity divided  by  the  concentration  of  gram  equivalents  of 
the  dissolved  substance,  or  its  molecular  conductivity  divided 

by  the  valence  v,  of  the  metal  in  the  compound.     If  n  or  — 

be  the  number  of  gram  equivalents  in  a  liter  of  the  solution, 
and  k  the  conductivity,  then  the  equivalent  conductivity  is 

X  =  lMi  (347) 

The  equivalent  conductivity  is  therefore  numerically  equal 
to  the  conductance,  between  electrodes  one  centimeter  apart, 
of  so  much  of  the  solution  as  contains  one  gram  equivalent  of 
the  dissolved  substance- 
It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  equivalent  conductivity  of 
most  electrolytes  increases  with  increasing  dilution  aud  reaches 
a  limiting  value  for  very  dilute  solutions.  It  seems  therefore 
as  if  the  current  ia  more  easily  carried  through  the  solution  by 
a  given  mass  of  dissolved  substance  in  a  dilute  than  in  a  con- 
centrated solution. 
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The  temperature  eoefficient  of  resistance  of  electrolytes  is 
negative,  or  the  conductivity  increatea  with  the  temperature. 

*,=  *»  (!  +  «()  (848) 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  conductivity  is  nsuallj  large. 
For  Bulphuric  acid  it  is  0.016,  for  copper  sulphate  0.0226  and 
for  zinc  sulphate  0.025  per  degree. 

On  account  of  polarization  in  the  cell  electrolytic  resistance 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  usual  Wheatstone-bridge  method,  as 
given  (Art.  272).  The  method  must  be  modified  by  substitut- 
ing a  rapidly  alternating  current  for  the  constant  current,  and 
a  telephone  receiver  for  a  galvanometer.' 

288.  Practical  Applications  (rf  Electrolysis.  Electrolytic  meth- 
ods are  employed  on  a  lai^  scale  for  the  refinement  of  copper, 
aluminium  and  other  metals.  A  large  slab  of  the  impure  metal 
is  used  as  the  anode,  and  the  pure  metal  is  deposited  at  the 
cathode.  Nearly  all  the  impurities  are  separated  at  the  anode, 
and  either  remain  in  solution  or  collect  as  a  dirty  slime  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank. 

Electrotyping  is  a  process  of  taking  exact  copies  of  coins, 
engravings,  etc.,  by  depositing  some  metal,  such  as  copper  or 
zinc,  upon  an  impression  of  the  original  object,  made  in  wax, 
gutta  percha  or  some  similar  substance.  The  impression  is 
carefully  coated  with  a  good  conductor,  as  graphite  or  pow- 
dered bronze,  and  used  as  the  cathode  of  an  electrolytic  cell. 

Electroplating  is  the  process  of  covering  baser  metals  with 
precious  metals  by  means  of  electrolysis.  For  gold  and  silver 
plating  the  cyanide  salts  of  gold  and  silver  are  used  as  eleo- 
trolytes.  For  nickel  plating  a  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and 
ammonium  is  used.  The  anode  must  in  all  cases  be  of  the 
metal  which  is  to  be  deposited  at  the  cathode. 

1  f^  methodi  for  the  m«(uur«m«nt  of  «Iec(roI|rtic  t-Mbtonce,  «m  JfonNOl, 
MxereUet  61  and   69. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 
SLBCTRIC  CELLB 

989.   Ptdoilzatioa  of  a  GeU.     It  was  ahown  (Art  386)  that 

polarization  occurs  when  tbe  products  of  electrolysis  are  obem* 
icaUy  different  from  the  electrodes  upon  which  they  collect. 
When  a  simple  voltaic  cell  furnishes  a  current,  hydrogen  ap* 
pears  upon  the  copper  plate  (Art.  253),  and  the  resolting 
polarization  interferes  with .  the  efficiency  of  the  cell.  The 
principal  facts  concerning  polarization  in  a  primary  cell  may 
be  illustrated  hy  means  of  a  cell  having  zinc  and  ehan,  pur« 
mercury  for  electrodes  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  common  salt 
aa  the  electrolyte.  The  ^c  plate  hangs  in  the  aolution,  while 
an  insulated  wire  leads  down  to  the  layer  of  pure  mercury  whloh 
forma  the  positive  plate  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

On  oloaing  the  circuit  of  this  cell  through  a  telegraph 
sounder  of  low  resistance,  the  signals  are  given  sharply  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  faintly,  and  finally  oease  entirely.  Owing 
to  the  film  of  hydrogen  which  is  collected  upon  the  mercury 
surface,  tbe  counter  B-H.?.  of  polarization  is  almost  equal 
to  the  direct  b.m.f.  of  the  cell,  and  the  current  is  reduced 
nlmoet  to  zero.  The  cell  is  polarized.  By  dropping  into  tbe 
cell  a  piece  of  mercuric  chloride  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin, 
the  cell  ia  instantly  restored  to  action. 

The  mercuric  chloride  reacts  upon  the  free  hydrogen,  form- 
ing  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  and  free  mercury.  This  disposes 
of  tbe  polarizing  film  of  hydrogen,  and  the  signals  are  given 
clearly  so  long  as  the  mercuric  chloride  lasts.  Any  substance 
which  unites  chemically  with  the  hydrogen  ftlm  upon  the  posi- 
tive plate,  and  thus  reduces  polarization,  is  termed  a  depolarmr. 
In  the  construction  of  cells,  care  must  be  taken  either  to  have 
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no  polarization  or  to  supply  the  cell  with  a  depolarizer.     In 
the  following  paragraphs  only  such  cells  have  been  described 
as  are  found  in  common  use. 

290.  The  Danlell  Cell.  The  Dan- 
iell  cell  consists  of  a  zinc  electrode 
immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  and  a  copper  electrode  im? 
mersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
copper  sulphate.  The  two  liquids 
are  kept  apart  by  means  of  a  porous 
cup  (Fig,  149),  To  insure  satura- 
tion of  the  copper  sulphate  solution, 
crystals  of  copper  sulphate  are  added 
in  excesH.  This  cell  has  an  B.M.F. 
of  1.09  volts.     During  the  action  of 

the  cell  zinc  goes  into  solution,  and 
PiO.  149.  .     ,  .      .  , 

copper  18  deposited  upon  the  copper 

plate,  since  the  current  in  the  cell  flows  from  the  zinc  to  the 

copper  electrode.     There  is  no  polarization,  and  the  E.  M.  V.  of 

the  cell  remains  constant,  while  a  current  is  drawn  from  it. 

The  gravity  cell  is  a  special 
type  of  the  Daniell  cell.  In  this 
the  porous  cup  is  omitted,  the 
solutions  being  kept  separate  by 
placing  the  denser  copper  sul- 
phate solution  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  (Fig.  150),  The  gravity 
cell  has  a  much  smaller  internal 
resistance  than  the  ordinary  Dan- 
iell  cell,  and  can  thus  furnish 
greater  currents. 

The  Daniell  cell  is  a  closed  cir- 
cuU,  celU  since  it  must  be  kept  upon 

closed  circuit  when  not  In  use.  If  it  be  left  on  open  circuit,  the 
copper  sulphate  diffuses  toward  the  zinc  and  deposits  upon  it 
a  muddy  mass  of  copper  and  copper  oxide,  interfering  with  the 
action  of  the  cell. 

n,.,.i-,.C00glL- 
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•291.  The  Bichromate  Cell.  The  bichromate  cell  conBists  ot 
zinc  and  carbon  electrodes  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  a  solution 
of  potassium  or  sodium  bichromate  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  E.  M.  f.  of  the  cell  is  2.1  volts  when  fresh,  biit  soon 
falls  to  about  1.75  volts.  The  bichromate  acts  as  an  efficient, 
though  imperfect,  depolarizer.  Since  the  zinc  is  constantly 
dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
solution  when  the  cell  is  not  in  use. 

393.  The  Ledanch^  Cell.  In  this  cell  the  electrodes  consist  of 
carbon  and  zinc,  and  the  electrolyte  i3  a  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  The  solid  depolarizer  is  a 
mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and 
crushed  carbon  which  is  usually 
packed  around  the  carbon  in  a  por- 
ous cup  (Fig.  151)  or  in  a  canvas 
bag.  The  dioxide  is  a  very  poor 
depolarizer,  and  for  this  reason  the 
E.  U.  V.  of  a  Leclanche  cell  decreases 
rapidly  when  on  a  closed  circuit  of 
small  resistance,  but  it  soon  recovers 
when  the  circuit  is  opened.  The 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  is  about  1.5  volts. 

The    Leclanche   cell  is  an  open 
circuit  cell,  or  it  can  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely upon   open  circuit  without  _ 
deterioration,  and  is  therefore  ad- 
mirably suited  for  such  intermittent  service  as  that  required  for 
door  bells,  annunciators,  electric  signals  and  the  like. 

The  dry  cell  is  a  modified  form  of  the  Leclanche  cell.  It  is 
not  really  dry,  since  the  substance  between  the  electrodes  is  a 
moist  paste,  consisting  of  ammonium  chloride,  zinc  chloride, 
zinc  oxide  and  plaster  of  Paris.  These  cells  are  very  conven- 
ient for  general  use,  although  their  internal  resistance  soon 
becomes  relatively  high. 

393.  The  Storage  Cell.  If  two  lead  plates  be  placed  in  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  current  be  sent  through  the 
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cell,  it  will  be  found  that  the  polarization  prodnoed  Ib  amo\ 
more  peraiatent  than  in  the  example  studied  (Art.  286).  11 
the  current  be  continued  for  a  suflBciently  long  time,  the  anode 
becomes  covered  with  a  brown  coating  of  peroxide  of  lead 
(PbOj).  On  disconnecting  from  the  original  source  of  current 
and  closing  the  electrolytic  cell  through  a  resistance,  it  is  found 
capable  of  furnishing  a  current  for  some  time.  The  current 
now  leaves  the  cell  hy  the  tame  electrode  ihrovgh  which  it  entered. 
The  cell  has  become  a  generator  of  electricity  with  a  voltage 
of  a  little  more  than  2  volts.  Any  cell  in  which  the  energy  of 
an  electric  current  can  be  changed  to  such  a  form  that  it  may, 
in  its  turn,  be  used  for  the  production  of  electrical  energy,  ia 
called  a  storage  cell,  an  accumulator  or  a  tecondary  cell. 

The  best-known  cell  of  this  kind  is  the  lead  storage  cell,  In 
which  the  positive  electrode  is  formed  of  lead  peroxide,  afid 
the  negative  of  pure  lead.     The  electrolyte  ia  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  density  1.26  grams  per  cc.     Many  different  types  of 
these  cells  are  on  the  market,  differing  mainly  in  the  mode  of 
preparation  of  the  plates  and  in  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  active  material  is  held  in 
specially  designed  frames  or  grids- 
Owing  to  its  extremely  small  internal 
resistance,  this  ceil  is  especially  useful  for 
furnishing  large  currents.     In  the  lai^er 
forms  there  are  in  each  cell  a  number  of 
negative  plates,  all  connected  tc^ther, 
and  between  them  the  positive  plates, 
also   joined   together  (Fig.  152).     The 
greater  the  number  of  plates,  the  greater 
is  the  current  carrying  capacity  of  the  cell. 
While  the  cell  furnishes  a  current,  the 
peroxide  coating  is  slowly  reduced  to  lead 
sulphate,  while  the  lead  plate  becomes  oxidized  to  the  same 
form.     When,  finally,  the  two  electrodes  are  electrochemically 
alike,  the  B.  H.  F.  drops  off  rapidly  and  the  cell  is  discharged. 
In  order  to  restore  it  to  its  original  condition,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  send  a  current  through  it  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
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obtained  when  the  cell  is  in  use.  This  process  is  oalled  charg 
iag.  The  whole  process  may  be  represented  by  the  chemical 
equation     p^(j^_|_  g  HjSO^  +  Pb  ^2  PbSO^  +  2  H,0 

The  storage  cell  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  large 
batteries  are  installed  in  many  electric  power  plants.  During 
certain  hours  of  the  day  the  demand  for  electric  power  is  far 
below  the  averse,  and  during  this  time  the  cells  may  be  charged 
from  the  generators.  After  being  charged,  they  are  used  to 
supply  cun'ent  during  the  hours  of  maximum  demand. 

Edison  has  recently  placed  upon  the  market  a  storage  cell  ol 
a  different  type.  The  active  materials  consist  of  nickel  oxide, 
NiOj,  held  in  a  steel  grid,  forming  the  positive  electrode,  and 
finely  divided  iron,  placed  in  pockets  of  the  negative  electrode.. 
The  electrolyte  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1.20.  The  containing  jar  is  made  of  nickel  plated 
sheet  steel.  The  b.m.  f.  of  this  cell  is  1.2  volts.  The  elec- 
trical energy  furnished  by  these  cells  upon  dischai^e  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  that  furnished  by  a  lead  cell  of  the  sadie 
weight.  The  electrochemical  process  In  these  cells  is  not  well 
understood.     It  is  probably  about  as  follows  : 

Fe  +  2  NiOj  +  HjO  +  KOH  ^  FeO  +  NijOg  +  HjO  +  KOH 

•  2M.  Energy  ReUtlons.  While  a  cell  furnishes  a  current, 
certain  chemical  reactions  are  going  on  in  the  celt,  and  the 
energy  set  free  by  these  chemical  reactions  is,  in  part  at  least, 
transformed  into  electrical  energy  (Art.  253).  Assuming  that 
all  this  energy  is  obtained  as  electi-ical  energy,  we  may  calculate 
at  once  the  g.  h.  f.  of  tbe  cell.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
Daniell  cell,  in  which  the  chemical  reaction  is  extremely  simple. 
Zinc  goes  into  solution  and  copper  separates  out.  The  resultant 
reaction,  therefore,  consists  in  replacing  one  chemical  equiva- 
lent of  copper  in  a  copper  sulphate  solution  by  one  of  zinc,  thus 
forming  a  zinc  sulphate  solution.  The  enei^y  rendered  avail- 
able by  this  exchange  is  simply  the  amount  of  energy  by  which 
the  heat  of  formation  of  zinc  sulphate  exceeds  that  of  copper 
Bolphate.     This  excess  amounts  to  25,000  calories. 
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If  this  process  take  place  as  a  purely  electrochemical  reao- 
tion,  these  25,000  calories  are  all  rendered  available  as  electrical 
enei^.  The  corresponding  electrical  energy  ia  HQ,  where  S 
is  the  B.  M.  F,  of  the  cell,  and  Q  is  96,530  coulombs  (Art.  284). 
Therefore 

g6,5H0^=.  25,000  c&lories  =  4.2  x  25,000  joules     (849) 

Iq  many  cells  the  above  assumption  does  not  hold,  since 
temperature  changes  occur  at  the  electrodes  during  the  passage 
of  the  current.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  these  energy 
relations,  tbe  student  ia  referred  to  more  advanced  texts. 

295.  Fall  of  Potential  in  a  Circuit  containing  a  CeU.i  It  ia 
bow  generally  assumed  that  tbe  B.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  has  its  seat 
at  the  surface  between  the  electrodes  and  the  electrolyte,  and  is 
therefore  the  sum  of  two  single  potential  differences.  These 
quantities  cannot  be  measured  independently. 

.The  Daniell  cell  may  be  taken  as  an  example  to  illustrate  the 
fall  of  potential  around  the  entire  circuit.  The  zinc,  being  the 
negative  electrode,  has  the  lowest  potential.  Passing  from 
the  zinc  plate  to  the  electrolyte,  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  poten- 
tial at  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  and  a  second  rise  on  pas^ng 
from  the  electrolyte  to  the  copper.  If  the  cell  be  closed 
through  an  external  resistance,  there  is  a  fall  of  potential  equal 
to  .&  in  the  cell,  where  r  denotes  tbe  internal  resistance  of  the 
cell.  In  the  external  resistance  Jl  there  is  a  fall  of  potential 
equal  to  IR ;  and  according  to  KircbhofTs  second  law,  their 
sum  must  be  equal  to  S,  the  B.  M.  f.  of  the  cell. 

Plotting  the  potentials  along  the  circuit  as  a  function  of 
the  resistance,  we  obtain  a  figure  similar  to  the  one  shown 
(Fig.  153),  where  A  represents  the  potently  of  the  zinc,  AB 
the  rise  of  potential  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  B'O  tbe  drop  in 
the  cell,  OD  the  rise  at  the  surface  of  the  copper  and  FD  the 
fall  of  potential  through  the  external  circuit,  back  to  A',  the 
potential  of  the  zinc.  The  figure  should  be  thought  of  ai 
'  Fbr  arptrimental  verifieatton  tee  JVanual,  Sxenite  66. 
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a  complete  circuit,  ao  that  the  point  A!  coincides  with  A 
(Fig.  154). 

AQ  (Kig.  158)  is  evidently  the  B.  M.  p.  of  the  cell.  The 
actual  difference  of  potential  /"D,  between  the  electrodes  is 
called  the  terminal  potential  difference,  which,  on  a  closed  circuit, 
is  alwaya  emaller  tlian  the  e.  h.  f.  of  the  ceil.  The  two  are  equal 
only  when  the  cell  is  on  open  circuit,  or  when  /  is  zero.  The 
line  ABB'D'  then  represents  the  change  of  potential  in  the  cell. 


396.  Cells  In  Series.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an  electro- 
motive force  larger  than  that  furnished  by  a  single  cell,  sev- 
eral cells  may  be  placed  in  series,  ao  that  the  negative  pole  of 
one  cell  is  joined  by  a  conductor  to  a*        jj.    ■ 

the  positive  pole  of  the  next,  etc.      "^    n*  p       T      * 

(Fig.  155).    In  this  case  the  electro-  ■**  ""■ 

motive  forces  as  well  as  the  internal  resistances  are  added. 
Let  such  a  battery  consist  of  n  cells  in  series,  each  cell  having 
an  B.  H.  F.  of  H  volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of  r  ohms ; 
then  by  KirchhofPs  second  law  we  have 

nr+B 
If  .A  be  so  large  that  nr  may  be  neglected,  we  have 


(851) 
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or  the  cuTTent  is  n  times  as  large  as  that  which  would  bo 
■*jp  furnished  by  a  single  cell  through  the  same 

external  resistaDce. 

1^  297.   Cells  in  Parallel.     When  a  number  of 

— • —  *■■    cells  are  so  joined  up  that  all  the  negative  poles 

^  are  connected  to  one  terminal  of  the  circuit  and 

all  the  positive  poles  to  the  other,  the  cells  are 

tb^  said  to  be  connected  in  parallel  (Fig.  156).     In 

Fio  U6.  ^^'^  '^^^^  ^^^  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^^  battery  does  not  rise 

above  that  of  a  single  cell,  while  the  internal 


accordance  with  the  law  of  parallel  circuits  (Art,  277). 

If  n  cells,  each  of  g.  h.  f.  E  and  internal  resistance  r,  be  con- 
nected in  parallel,  and  the  external  re^stance  be  S  ohms,  thea 
on  closing  the  circuit  the  current  is 

I ^=-^  C868) 

n 
If  n^  be  negligible  in  comparison  with  r,  this  arrangement 
will  give  a  current  n  times  as  large  as  that  from  a  single  cell 
through  the  same  external  resistance.  This  arrangement  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  where  the  resistance  of  the 
battery  forms  the  major  part  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

298.  Standard  CellB.  The  cells  described  in  this  article  are 
not  intended  to  furnish  current.  Their  great  importance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  a  definite  and  constant  B.  M.  F.  on 
open  circuit,  and  that  they  may  be  used  as  concrete  standards 
for  the  measurement  of  differences  of  potential. 

(a)  The  Clari  standard  cell.  This  cell  (Fig.  167)  consiste 
of  an  ^-shaped,  hermetically  sealed  glass  tube,  containing  pure 
mercury  as  the  positive  electrode  in  one  leg,  and  a  zino 
amalgam  of  10  to  15  per  cent  of  zinc  as  negative  electrode 
in  the  other.  Platinum  wires  sealed  through  the  glass  connect 
the  electrodes  with  the  circuit.  Above  the  mercury  is  placed 
a  paste  of  mercurous  sulphate,  while  the  electrolyte  is  a  sat 
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arated  solution 
of  ziDO  salphate. 
In  order  to  insure 
eaturation  &t  all 
temperatures,  an 
excess  of  zino  sul- 
phate crjetals  is  ZaaOkCryMaia  I 
added. 

The  E.M.r.  of 
the  Clark  stand- 
ard cell  is  1.433  ""•  "■'■ 
Tolts  at  15^  C,  and  at  any  other  temperature  (°,  it  is  given  by 
the  equation 

:E,  =.  1.433  -  0.00119  (t  - 15)  (864) 

(J)  The  eadmium  or  Wetton  standard  cell  is  of  the  same  type 
as  the  Clark  cell,  except  that  cadmium  and  cadmium  sulphate 
are  used  instead  of  eino  and  zino  sulphate.  The  variation  of 
E.  H.  F.  with  temperature  is  very  small,  and  at  present  this  cell 
is  considered  the  best  standard  cell  available.     Its  B.  H.  r.  at 

**"  ii;  =1.0188- 0.00004  (<- 20)  volts  (355) 

299.  Definition  of  the  Volt.  "  Z%«  intematiimal  voU  is  th« 
electric  presaure  which,  when  eteadily  applied  to  a  conductor 
tehoBB  resistance  is  one  international  ohm,  will  produce  a  current 
of  one  international  ampere"  (Art.  264).  The  volt  is  thus 
defined  In  terms  of  the  ohm  and  the  ampere  in  accordance  with 
Ohm's  law.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  of  advantage  to 
express  the  volt  in  terms  of  some  concrete  standard.  To  this 
end  the  value  of  the  b.  m.  f.  of  the  Weston  standard  cell,  in 
terms  of  the  international  volt,  as  given  in  equation  (355),  has 
been  determined  by  a  number  of  very  careful  experiments.  We 
may  therefore  provisionally  take  the  volt  as  \^'^  of  the  E.  m.  f. 
of  the  Weston  standard  cell,  at  20°  G. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVU 
THBBMOELBCTBICITT 

300.  The  Seebeck  Effect  Seebeck  *  discovered  ia  1822  that  a 
current  Sows  through  a  circuit  formed  of  two  different  metaU 
when  the  two  junctions  are  at  different  temperatures.  Such  a 
pair  of  metals  is  called  a  thermocouple  or  a  thermoelement. 

Thus,  in  a  couple  of  iron  and 
copper  (Fig.  158)  the  current 
at  the  hot  junction  flowa  from  the 
copper  to  the  iron.  The  electri- 
cal energy  which  appears  in  this 
f^^  ^g^  phenomenon  is  evidently  derived 

from   a  small  quantity  of  heat 
which  has  been  absorbed  and  transformed  by  the  thermocouple. 

301.  The  Peltier  Effect.  The  reverse  phenomenon  was  dis- 
-  covered  by  Peltier'  in  1834,  namely,  that  a  cooling  or  heating 

of  the  junctions  of  two  dissimilar  metals  occurs  when  an  electric 
current  passes  through  them.  Thus,  at  a  copper-iron  junction 
heat  is  ahtoried  when  the  current  passes  from  the  copper  to  the 
Iron,  and  heat  is  evolved  when  the  current  passes  from  the  iron 
to  the  copper.  The  thermal  effect  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  flowing  through  the  junction. 

This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  existence  of  electro- 
motive forces  at  the  surfaces  of  separation  of  the  two  metals. 
If  we  caU  the  sum  of  these  two  e.m.p.'8  H,  the  energy  SQt 
necessary  to  force  the  electric  quantity  Q  through  the  two 
junctions,  must  be  equal  to  the  heat  absorbed  at  one  junction 
minus  the  heat  liberated  at  the  other.  Where  the  heat  ia 
absorbed,  work  is  being  done  upon  the  electric  current,  or  the 
Qurrent  is  made  to  flow  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  potential. 


1  Seebeck,  Abh.  AM.  H?m.  Btrltn.  1822-aS,  p.  266. 
■  FelUer,  ^nn.  Chira.  et  i%v*.,  56,  p.  S71,  laSl. 
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This  junction  ia  an  electrio  generator  and  may  be  compared 
to  a  cell,  the  iron  and  the  copper  forming  the  positive  and  the 
negative  terminal  respectively.  Heat  is  transformed  into  elec- 
tric energy  and  the  current  passes  from  lower  to  higher  poten- 
tial, through  the  heated  janctioQ,  just  as  it  passes  from  the 
negative  zinc  to  the  positive  copper  in  the  voltaic  cell.  The 
electromotive  force  at  the  junction  is  called  the  Peltier  b.m.f. 
Where  heat  is  evolved,  the  electrical  energy  decreases,  or  the 
enrrent  flows  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  potential,  against  the 
Peltier  s.  h.  f.  at  this  junction. 

*  303.  The  Thonwon  Effect.^  If  a  uniform  metallic  rod  (Fig. 
159)  be  heated  at  one  point  A,  heat  will  be  conducted  at  the 
same  rate  from  this  point  to  either 

aide,  towards  B  and  C.     But  if  at  the      1.......  ^  ,  ..     ■■— ^ 

.  ■,       ■  1  — **}' ^   1 

same  time  an  electnc  current  be  sent 

through  the  metal,  the  resulting  flow    ''^~*'  *" ' 

of  heat  is  no  longer  the  same  on  the 

two  sides  of  A.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  the 
flow  of  heat  is  smaller  on  one  side  and  larger  on  the  other.  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  is  absorbed 
on  one  side  of  the  heated  point  and  liberated  on  the  other. 

This  phenomenon  is  readily  explained  by  assuming  that  a 
difference  of  potential  exists  between  the  hotter  and  the  cooler 
portions  of  the  conductor.  To  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  suppose  the 
hot  point  ^  to  he  at  the  higher  potential,  and  the  current  to  be 
sent  from  S  to  0.  In  the  section  BA  the  current  flows  from 
lower  to  higher  potential,  and  work  must  he  done  upon  it,  or 
heat  is  absorbed.  In  the  section  AO  the  current  flows  from 
higher  to  lower  potential,  and  electric  energy  is  transformed 
into  heat.  The  final  result  ia  therefore  an  apparently  larger 
flow  of  heat  from  A  towards  O  than  from  A  towards  B,  or  a 
flow  of  beat  with  the  current.  Among  other  metals,  copper, 
antimony  and  silver  show  this  effect  as  described.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
metals,  such  as  iron,  bismuth,  tin  and  platintim.  In  these 
metals  the  increased  flow  of  heat  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
1  Thoniaoii,  Fha.  TraTt*.  1S60,  8,  p.  661. 
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that  of  the  electric  current,  and  the  potential  gradient  must  be 
assumed  to  be  opposed  to  the  temperature  gradient. 

Both  BA  and  AG  contain  electromotive  forces  which  are 
called  Thonuon  x.M.F.'t.  In  BA,  for  example,  the  positive 
terminal  is  at  ^  the  negative  at  B,  and  its  E.  M.  F.,  if  present 
alone,  would  tend  to  send  a  current  from  Bto  A.  In  the  por- 
tion A(7the  effect  is  reversed.  In  a  copper-iron  element,  with 
its  junctions  at  different  temperatures,  the  Thomson  E.M.F.,  if 
present  alone,  would  send  the  current  at  the  hotter  junction 
from  the  copper  to  the  iron.  In  a  closed  circuit,  consisting  of 
one  metal  only,  heated  at  some  point  in  the  circuit  the  two 
opposed  electromotive  forces  are  equal,  and  no  electric  current, 
due  to  unequal  heating  of  the  circuit,  can  be  observed. 

303.  Thennoelectromotive  Force.    The  Seebeck  effect  (Art. 
SOO)  in  a  circuit,  consisting  of  two  homogeneous  metals,  maybe 
considered  as  due  to  the  sum  of  the  two  Peltier  E.  M.  f.'b  at 
^&  junctions  and  the  two  Thomson  e.h.  f.'b  along  the  otm- 
ductoTB.     This  total 
E.  M.  F.,arising  from 
a  temperature  differ- 
ence at  the  junctions 
of    two     dissimilar 
substances,  is  called 
a  thermoelectroTRotive 
forced 

The  relation  be-' 
tween  temperature 
and  thermoelectro- 
motive  force  in  the 
case  of  a  copper-iron  element,  where  one  junction  is  kept  at  0**  C, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  other  is  varied,  is  shown  (Fig.  160). 
The  B.  M.  F,  increases  with  the  temperature,  but  at  a  decreasing 
rate,  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  at  275°,  the  so-called  neutr<d 
temperature.  Beyond  this  point  the  b.  m.  f.  decreases  and 
reaches  a  zero  value  at  550",  which  is  called  the  temperature  of 
,  tee  afannal,  Exer- 
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invertion.  If  the  hotter  junction  be  at  a  temperature  above  660°, 
the  thermoelectromotive  force  is  reversed,  or  the  current  flows 
from  die  iron  to  the  copper  through  the  hotter  junction. 

Let  a  thermoelement  show  an  b.m.f.  ^j,  when  one  of  its 
junctions  is  at  0°  C  and  the  other  is  at  ^° ;  also  let  £,  be  the 
B.  M.  F.  of  the  same  element  when  the  first  junction  is  at  0° 
and  die  second  at  t^ ;  then  if  the  temperature  of  the  first  junc- 
tion be  raised  to  t^,  while  that  of  the  second  is  kept  at  t^,  the 
resulting  b.k.f.,  S,  is  given  by  the  equation 

^=^j-^i  (866) 

or  thermoelectromotive  force  is  an  additive  quantity. 

Though  we  are  here  studying  only  thermoelectromotive 
forces  in  a  circuit,  consisting  of  metallic  coaductora,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  similar  effects  are  observed  at  the  surfaces 
between  metals  and  electrolytes. 


*304.   Thennoelectric  Pffwo*.     The  variatioQ  of  the  thermo- 
electromotive force  per  degree  centigrade  is  called  the  tbermo< 
electric  power,  and  may  be  represented  by 
E"  ~  E'  _dl! 


P^i 


dt 


where  ("  and  i  are  very  close  together.  If  the 
power  for  any  cou- 
ple be  plotted  as  a 
function  of  temper- 
ature, a  straight 
line  is  obtained, 
passingthroughtbe 
temperature  axis  at 
the  neutral  temper- 
ature (Fig.  161). 

Equation  (357), 
if  written  in  the 
form 


(857) 
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shows  that  the  E.  M.  F.  between  the  temperatures  ("  and  f  is 
given  by  the  uarrow  strip  whose  height  is  the  thermoelectrio 
power  and  whose  width  is  t"  —  (*.  From  equation  (358)  it  is 
seen  that  the  b.  m,  f.  for  any  temperature  difference  whatsoeTer 
is  measured  by  the  area  included  between  the  straight  line,  the 
two  ordinates,  and  the  axis  of  temperature.  An  area  below 
this  axis  must  be  considered  as  negative.  Thus,  if  one  junction 
be  kept  at  any  temperature  below  the  neutral  temperature, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  otter  junction  be  increased,  the 
thermoelectromotive  force  of  the  couple  increases  until  the 
second  junction  reaches  the  neutral  temperature,  then  decreases 
and  becomes  zero  when  the  hotter  junction  is  at  a  temperature 
as  far  above  the  neutral  temperature  as  the  colder  junction  is 
below  it.  Beyond  that  temperature  a  reversal  of  the  B.  H.  F. 
takes  place. 

The  thai-moelectrio  power  between  practically  all  metals  and 
alloys,  when  plotted  with  temperature,  gives  sunilar  straight 
lines,  but  inclined  under  a  different  angle  and  with  different 
neutral  temperatures. 

*305.  Thermoelectric  Series.  At  a  given  temperature  the 
thermoelectric  power  of  any  metal  A.  with  respect  to  another 
metal  O  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  thermoelectric  powers  of  A. 
with  respect  to  a  third  metal  £,  plus  that  of  S  with  respect  to 
O,  We  may  therefore  arrange  all  metala  in  a  thermoelectrio 
series,  taking  one  specific  metal  as  a  reference  standard,  and 
giving  the  thermoelectric  powers  of  the  other  metals  with 
respect  to  this.  Such  a  table  is  given  below  for  the  thermo- 
electric powers  at  20°  C,  all  referred  to  lead  as  a  standard.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  thermoelectrio  power  between  any  two 
metals  in  the  series,  the  values  given  in  the  second  column  most 
be  subtracted  one  from  the  other.  When  the  junction  of  any 
pair  is  moderately  heated,  the  current  flows  through  the  junction 
from  the  metal  standing  first  in  the  series  to  the  one  staiiding 
below. 
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Sdmt*sci 

MlOBOTOLTB 

BrB^TAXO.                   |M.r«>TOL« 

Bismuth 

Cobalt 

German  BiWer      .    .    .    . 

Lead 

Silver 

-8fl 
-22 
-12 
0 
43 

Zino 

Copper 

Iron 

AntimoDy 

Selenium 

+3.7 
+  3.8 
+  17.6 
+24 
+807 

A  very  conveuient  form  of  thermoelement  for  low  temperatnre 
measurements  is  a  copper-constantau  couple,  whose  tbermo- 
electrio  power  is  about  170  microvolts  per  degree  C. 

306.  The  Thermopile.  Table  XVIII  shows  that  the  thermo- 
electromotive  force  between  metals  is  very  small  in  comparison 

with  the  B.  M.  F.  of  an  electric  cell.     It       jf 

ia,  however,  possible  to  obtain  an  b.m.  f.   d^-*' 
comparable   q^^ 
with  that  of  s  j^^' 
cell,  if  a  num- 
ber of   such  ^°-**^- 
couples  be  connected  in  seriea  (Fig. 
162),  and  the  alternate  junctions  A, 
5,  C,  etc.,  be  heated,  while  the  re- 
I  maining  junctions   -4',   S,  etc.,   are 

kept  at  a  lower  temperature. 
[  Frequently  these  couples  are  ar- 
j  ranged  to  form  a  block  of  rectangu- 
I  lar  cross  section,  held  in  a  suitable 
1  case  (Fig.  163).  Such  a  set  of 
Fio,  163.  couples  is  called  a  thermopile. 
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APPLICATION  OP  THE  HBATmO  BFFSCT  OF  CITRRBmB 

307.  Electric  Heating.  The  production  of  heat  by  an  eleo* 
trie  current  has  assumed  considerable  practical  importance,  and 
on  account  of  its  great  convenience  this  method  of  heating  is 
being  used  more  and  more  extensively.  Thua,  we  have  electric 
cooking,  electric  ironing,  electric  soldering,  electric  welding,  etc. 

In  an  electric  furnace  the  current  is  employed  to  produce 
high  temperatures.  It  flows  in  coils  of  wire  or  flat  strips  em- 
bedded in  the  mass  of  the  furnace  or  surrounding  it.  The 
conductors  must  be  of  non-oxidizable  material  of  high  melting 
point.  By  varying  tbe  current,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
may  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  value  and  be  kept  coostant 
without  appreciable  change. 

Since  the  heating  effect  of  a  given  current  is  proportional  to 
i^e  resistance,  the  temperature  will  be  highest  in  that  part  of 
the  circuit  which  has  relatively  the  greatest  resistance.  Thus, 
a  thin  platinum  wire  inserted  in  a  circuit  may  be  heated  to 
white  heat  by  a  current  which  hardly  affects  the  temperature 
of  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  Such  local  heating  of  a  small  piece 
of  the  circuit  is  used  in  cautery  and  in  electric  blasting. 

If  the  piece  of  inserted  wire  have  high  reaistivity  and  low 
melting  point,  and  the  current  rise  beyond  a  certain  value,  the 
wire  will  melt  and  break  the  circuit,  protecting  tbe  rest  of  the 
circuit  from  an  excessive  current.  Such  wires  are  called  safety 
fuses,  and  are  used  in  different  sizes  according  to  the  maximum 
current  for  which  the  circuit  ia  iutended. 

308.  The  Incandescent  Lamp.  Any  conductor  may  be  heated 
by  an  eleotrio  current  to  incandescence,  and  in  this  condition 
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may  serre  as  a  source  of  light  whose  intensity  may  easily  he 
eontroUed  by  adjusting  the  current  strength. 

In  au  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  a  thin  carbon  filament, 
inclosed  in  an  exhausted  glass  globe,  is  heated  to  bright  yellow 
heat.  A  16  candle  power  lamp  designed  to  be  used  on  a  lOO- 
yolt  circuit  has  a  resistance,  when  hot,  of  about  160  ohms,  and 
takes,  therefore,  a  current  of  about  0.6  ampere.  It  is  called  a 
60  watt  lamp,  and  its  efficiency  is  given  as  3.75  watts  per 
candle. 

Lately  metallic  filaments  are  being  used  instead  of  carbon. 
The  best  lamps  of  this  type  are  the  tungsten  lamps,  in  which 
the  heated  conductor  consists  of  a  very  fine  wire  of  an  alloy  of 
tungsten  and  osmium.  Both  these  metals  have  very  high 
melting  points,  and  may  he  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
carbon,  thus  giving  a  whiter  light.  The  efficiency  of  these 
lamps  is  high,  since  they  require  not  more  than  1.5  watts  per 
candle.  One  disadvantage  of  the  metallic  filaments  is  that 
they  are  very  brittle,  and  are  therefore  quite  easily  broken 
by  mechanical  shocks. 

All  incandescent  lamps  are  designed  for  a  definite  voltage, 
A  change  of  only  one  per  cent  from  this  Toltt^  causes  a  change 
of  from  five  to  six  per  cent  in  the  candle  power.  However,  too 
high  a  voltage  decreases  materially  the  life  of  the  lamp. 

309.  The  Are  Lamp,  If  two  rods  of  carbon,  connected  to  a 
source  of  an  electric  current,  of  an  B,  M.  T.  higher  than  50 
Tolta,  be  brought  into  contact,  and 
then  separated  by  a  short  distance, 
a  brilliant  white  light  appears  be- 
tween them.  The  electric  current  is 
not  interrupted  by  the  sepai-ation  of 
the  carbons,  since  the  space  between 
them  has  been  made  conducting  (Art. 
420).  The  luminous  path  of  tiie  cur- 
rent has  a  curved  form  (Fig.  164), 
and  is  therefore  called  an  electric 
arc.  Both  carbons,  especially  the 
positive,  grow  very  hot,  and  are  the 
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main  sources  of  the  liglit.  On  the  positive  carbon  a  hollow  oi 
crater  is  formed,  while  the  negative  carhoQ  becomes  conical  in 
shape.  The  efficiency  of  the  simple  arc  light  is  about  one  watt 
per  candle. 

Since  the  material  of  the  electrode  slowly  waates  away,  due 
to  oxiddtion  in  the  air,  the  arc  lamp  usually  contains  an  auto- 
matic regulator,  which,  after  the  arc  is  started,  maintains  the 
carbons  at  a  fixed  distance  apart.  If  die  arc  be  interrupted, 
tliis  mechanism  allows  the  carbons  to  come  into  contact,  and 
then  separates  them  as  soon  as  the  current  starts  between  them. 

The  positive  carbon  wastes  away  twice  as  fast  aa  the  negative, 
and  is  frequently  made  of  larger  diameter.  By  inclosing  the 
arc  in  a  small  glass  globe,  supplied  with  a  cover,  the  rate  of 
consumption  is  materially  decreased,  but  the  luminous  efBciency 
is  also  greatly  reduced.  Such  lamps  are  called  inclosed  aro 
lamps.  The  temperature  of  the  electric  arc  is  about  8600°  C, 
the  highest  temperature  yet  produced  by  artificial  means.  All 
metals  may  easily  be  volatilized  in  the  arc. 

The  flaming  are,  now  frequently  employed  for  illumination, 
gives  a  more  brilliant  light  than  the  ordinary  aro.  Besides,  \\a 
efficiency  is  as  high  a&O.S  watt  per  candle.  The  carbons  in  this 
type  of  lamp  contain  a  core,  consisting  of  carbon,  mixed  with 
lime,  magnesia  and  other  oxides  which  are  very  efficient  sources 
of  light  at  high  temperatures.  In  these  lamps  the  arc  itself  is 
the  chief  source  of  light  rather  than  the  heated  carbon  tips. 

'  310.  The  Nernst  Lamp.  The  light-producing  substance  in 
the  Nernst  lamp  is  a  narrow  cylinder  of  rare  earths  similar  in 
composition  to  that  of  the  Welsbach  mantle.  This  part  of  the 
lamp  is  called  the  glower.  Since  these  substances  do  not  con- 
duct electricity  at  ordinary  temperatures,  they  must  first  be 
heated.  This  is  done  by  sending  the  current  through  fine  plati- 
'  num  wires  stretched  parallel  to  the  glower  and  embedded  in 
porcelain.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  glower  is  raised 
sufficiently  by  the  radiation  from  the  incandescent  heater,  the  cur- 
rent begins  to  pass  through  the  glower  itself,  makes  it  white-hot, 
and  the  heater  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit  by  a  separate  electromag- 
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netic  mechanism.  The  action  of  the  Nernst  lamp  is  of  an  elec- 
troljtic  nature,  and  it  can  therefore  be  used  to  advantage  only 
on  an  alternating  current  circuit.  The  efficiency  of  this  lamp  is 
only  about  2  watts  per  candle,  and  iba  construction  is  so  compli- 
cated that  it  is  rapidly  being  displaced  by  the  tungsten  lamp. 

311.  The  Cooper-Hewitt  Lamp.  In  this  lamp  a  column  of 
mercury  vapor  in  an  exhausted  glass  tube,  two  or  three  feet 
long,  forms  the  conductor  of  the  electric  current.  The  lamp  is 
held  in  a  slightly  inclined  position.  A  plate  of  iron  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  forms  the  positive  electrode,  while  the 
negative  electrode  at  the  bottom  is  a  small  amount  of  mercury. 
In  order  to  start  .the  lamp,  the  tube  is  slightly  tilted  so  that  the 
mercury  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron  plate  and  closes  the 
circuit.  When  the  lamp  is  returned  to  its  original  position,  an 
arc  appears  at  the  point  where  the  circuit  breaks,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  mercury  vapor  in  the  tube  becomes  incandescent,  emit- 
ting a  greenish  blue  light.  The  efficiency  of  this  vapor  lamp  is 
very  high,  as  it  requires  but  0.3  watt  per  candle.  But,  since 
the  light  is  deficient  in  red  and  yellow  rays,  it  gives  all  colored 
bodies  an  unnatural  appearance.  Its  raya  are,  however,  very 
effective  for  photography,  and  these  lamps  are  much  used  for 
that  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

ELECTRICAL  CONSBRaBHS 

312.  Action  of  the  CondeoBer.  Aa  electrical  condeoBer  (Fig. 
165}  conaiata  of  a  large  Dumber  of  sheeta  of  tin  foil,  separated 
by  thin  sheets  of  insulating  mate- 
rial, such  aa  paraffined  paper  or 
mica.  The  tin  foil  is  arranged  in 
two  sets,  so  that  each  sheet  lies  be- 
tween two  of  the  other  set.  Each 
set  is  connected  to  a  binding  post, 
p,^  jgg  the  two  posts  A  and  S  thus  form* 

ing  the  terminals  of  the  condenser. 
The  action  of  a  condenser  is  easily  shown  by  the  following 
experiment,  in  which  a  condenser  O  (Fig-  166)i  a  cell  J?  and 
a  galvanometer  ff,  having  a  movable  system  of  large  moment 
of  inertia,  are  connected  as  ahown.  The  condenser  ia  first  con> 
nected  in  series  with  the  cell  by  closing  the  key  Jt  at  A;  aa 
instant  later  the  circuit  is  closed  through 
the  galvanometer  by  throwing  the  key  over 
to  B.  A  deflection  of  the  gaJvanometer  ia 
obtained  which  reaches  a  maximum  and 
then  returns  to  zero.  This  throw  of  the 
galvanometer  is  due  to  a  transient  current, 
that  is,  the  passage  through  the  instrument 
of  a  quantity  of  electricity  which  was 
stored  in  the  condenser  while  it  was  con- 
nected to  the  cell.  This  was  released  when 
the  condenser  was  short  circuited  through  the  galvanometer 
circuit  which  contained  no  B.  M.  F.  The  condenser  is  said  to 
have  been  charged  by  Hie  cell  and  discharged  thronglJ  the 
galvanometer. 
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813.  Capacity  of  a  Coadenser.  If  the  experiment  of  the  pre- 
vious article  be  repeated  with  different  electromotive  forces,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  stored  in  a  given 
condenser  is  always  proportional  to  the  B.  M.  F.  to  which  the 
condenser  is  connected,  or,  in  mathematical  terms, 

Q^CJS  <869) 

where  O  is  a  characteristic  constant  of  the  condenser,  and  is 
sailed  the  capacity  of  the  condenser. 

It  may  be  defined  as  the  quantity  stored  in  the  condenser  per 
tinit  difference  of  potential  of  the  charging  source.  It  is  namer- 
ically  equal  to  the  quantity  which  produces  unit  difference  of 
potential  at  the  terminals  of  the  condenser.^ 

314.  Unit  of  Capacity.  Unit  capacity  i$  that  capacity  which  it 
charged  to  unit  difference  <tf  potential  by  unit  quanHty  of  electric- 
ity. In  practical  units,  unit  capacity  is  that  capacity  which  is 
charged  to  a  difference  of  potential  of  one  volt  by  one  coulomb. 
This  unit  is  called  the  farad,  after  the  English  physicist,  Fara- 
day (1791-1867}.  Since  the  farad  is  far  greater  than  the  ca- 
pEu:ity  of  ordinary  condensers,  the  unit  in  common  ose  is  the 
microfarad,  or  the  one  millionth  of  a  farad.  Thus  the  quantity 
of  electricity  stored  in  a  large  commercial  condenser  of  three 
microfarads  capacity,  by  a  difference  of  potential  of  one  hun- 
dred volts,  is  only  0.0008  coulomb.  The  capacity  of  ordinary 
metallic  circuits  is  quite  small,  but  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  only  condensers  such  as  those  described  (Art.  312)  have 
capacity.  Every  conductor  has  a  capacity,  especially  when  other 
eonduotors  are  in  the  neighborhood.  The  capacity  of  under- 
ground circuits  is  often  quite  large,  while  the  capacity  o£  sub- 
marine cables  frequently  exceeds  one  microfarad  per  kilometer. 

315.  Mechanical  Analogue.  The  presence  of  an  insulator  or 
dielectric  in  a  condenser  prevents  the  passage  of  a  continuous 
current  through  the  circuit.  Bat  during  the  charging  or  dis- 
charging of  a  condenser  there  is  a  transient  flow  of  electricity 
through  the  conductor.     As  in  Art.  266,  we  may  compare  an 

>  For  experimetUiddeteTminatiiyn  o/copodtp,  *ee  Manual,  ExereUet  73  and  7S. 
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electromotiTe  force  to  a  difFereooe  of  pressare  prodnoed  by  a 
pump  in  a  system  of  pipes.  If  there  be  no  obstruction,  there 
will  be  a  ooqUduoub  circulation  of  Quid  through  the  pipes. 
But  if  a  number  of 
elastic  membranes 
ato/(Fig.  167)be 
stretched  across  the 
pipe  in  some  part 
of  the  circuit,  the 
pump  P  will  merely 
produce  a  small  dis- 
placement of  the 
fluid  Id  the  system 
until  the  back  pres- 
sure due  to  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  membranes  becomes  equal 
to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  pump.  If  now  the  pump  be 
removed,  the  strained  membranes  will  cause  a  coonter&ow 
through  the  pipes. 

The  elastic  membranes  represent  the  dielectric  of  the  con- 
denser, and  we  may  consider  the  electricity  stored  in  the  con- 
denser as  equivalent  to  an  elastic  displacement  in  the  insulating 
material.  From  this  point  of  view  the  electric  quantity  charg- 
ing the  condenser  does  not  stop  at  the  surfaces  of  separation 
between  the  conductors  and  the  dieleotrio  of  the  condenser, 
but  equal  quantities  are  displaced  through  the  whole  circuit. 
Maxwell,  who  held  this  view,  speaks,  therefore,  of  di^laeemeni 
«wrent<  in  the  dielectric. 

316.  The  Dielectric  Constant.  If  two  conducting  plates  of 
equal  area  A  be  separated  by  a  thin  sheet  of  a  dielectric  of 
thickness  d,  the  capacity  of  such  a  condenser  is  found  to  be  very 
nearly  proportional  to  the  area  of  one  of  the  plates,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distance  between  them.  It  also  depends 
greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  dielectric.  The  capacity  of  such 
a  condenser  may  be  computed  from  the  formula 


<^='l^-«-4iDicrofa«d 
10»        d 
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where  A  and  d  are  expressed  in  c.  a.  s.  units.  The  conatant  e, 
which  depends  upon  the  dielectric,  is  called  the  dielectric  con* 
ttanl,  or  iuductivity  of  the  substance  of  the  dielectric.  The 
dielectric  constant  of  a  vacuum  is  arbitrarily  chosen  aa  unity, 
but  it  is  also  practically  unity  for  air. 

We  may  therefore  measure  the  dielectric  constant  of  any 
substance  by  comparing  the  capacity  C,  of  a  condenser,  in  which 
air  forms  the  dielectric,  with  its  capacity  C,  when  the  sut> 
stance  in  question  forms  the  dielectric  between  the  condenser 
plates.     For,  in  Uiis  case, 

or,  the  dielecttio  constant  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  two 
capacities. 

'  The  dielectric  constant  of  paraffine  is  2,  of  sulphur  and  ordi- 
nary glass  3,  of  mica  6  and  of  flint  glass  8. 

The  dielectric  strength  is  the  maximum  difference  of  potential 
per  centimeter  thickness  which  an  insulating  material  c»n  sup- 
port  without  rupture.  The  following  are  approximate  values 
for  dielectric  strength :  paraffine  oil,  87,000 ;  solid  paraffine, 
130,000 ;  beeswaxed  paper,  540,000  volts  per  centimeter. 

317.  Electric  Absorption  and  Leakage.  If  a  commercial  con- 
denser be  discharged,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity depends  somewhat  upon  the  time  of  charging.  The 
condenser  will  "absorb"  electricity  which  seems  to  pass  into 
the  dielectric.  After  such  an  absorbing  condenser  is  discharged 
and  disconnected  from  the  discharging  circuit,  the  absorbed 
charge  slowly  reappears  at  the  conducting  plates,  and  thus  a 
number  of  consecutive  discharges  of  constantly  decreasing  quan- 
tity may  be  obtained. 

The  actual  capacity  of  commercial  condensers  is  therefore 
not  a  very  de6nite  quantity,  but  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
chaise  and  discharge.  .  Mica  shows  but  little  absorption,  and 
is  therefore  used  in  the  construction  of  standard  condensers. 
Many  condensers  also  show  a  leakage,  or  passage  of  electricity 
from  one  terminal  to  the  other,  tiius  indicating  poot  insulation. 
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The  resistance  of  a  condenser  sboiild  be  afc  least  several  mDIioA 
obms,  even  in  tbe  poorest  condensers. 

318.  CondenBers  la  Parallel  and  In  Series.  If  a  number  of 
condensers  of  Capacities  (7^,  C^  O^  etc.,  be  placed  in  parallel 
(Fig.  168),  the  whole  system  will 
have  a  capacity  G  equal  to  the 
sum  of  tbe  separate  capacities. 
For,  since  they  are  all  charged  to 
the  same  difference  of  potential  S, 
the  total  quantity  of  electricity 
stored  in  the  system  is 

=  I!Oi  +  I!G,+  -        (362) 
F.0.168.  or    C=(7,+  C,+  C,+  ..-     (363) 

If  these  condensers  be  placed  in  series  (Fig.  169),  the  same 
quantity  of  electricity  is  stored  in  each,  since  the  same  duiplace* 
ment  current  passes  every  cross  section  of  the  circuit,  while  the 
difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  terminals  of  the 
difEerent  condensers  will,  in 

general,  be  different.      We  ^^  ^^ 

obtain,  therefore,  in  this  case  the  equationA 


(864) 
(365) 


whence,  substituting  £p  Sg,  etc,  from  (864)  we  bare 


(867) 
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1.  ti)  wb&t  time  will  >  constant  current  of  one  ftmpen  (lecompou  one 
gram  of  water?  Am.  2  hr,  58  min,  45  see 

2.  A  cnrrent  passea  throDgh  three  electroljtio  cells  in  series;  the  first 
contiuna  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  second  a  solntiou  of  copper  sulphate 
and  the  third  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  found  that  2.7  g  of  silver  are 
depoaitod.    Calculate  the  masses  of  copper,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  liberated. 

An$.  Copper,  0t7957  g;  hydrogen,  a0250  gj  oxygen,  0.2002  g. 

3.  Two  electrolytic  cells,  each  containing  copper  sulphate  and  having 
the  same  resistance,  are  placed  first  in  series  and  then  in  parallel  for  the 
same  length  of  lima.  Compare  the  total  quantities  of  salt  decomposed  in 
the  two  cases,  if  the  x.  h .  f.  in  both  cases  be  the  same,  A.n*.  As  1  to  2. 

4.  The  E.  K.  r.  of  a  batter;  is  10  volts.  When  producing  a  current  of 
6  amperes,  the  terminal  potential  difference  is  8  volts.  Find  the  internal 
reaiatance  of  the  batteiy.  Ant.  0.4  ohm. 

5.  A  battery  having  an  x.i[.r>  of  10  volts  sends  a  current  through 
two  electrolytic  cells,  arranged  in  series,  which  offer  a  counter  x.  u.  r.  due 
to  polarization  equal  to  1.6  vottaineach  cell.  Compute  the  current  throngh 
the  circuit,  if  the  reaiatance  of  the  batter;  be  0.6  ohm,  that  of  each  cell  2.25 
ohma  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  9  ohms.  Ant.  0.5  ampere. 

6.  A  cell  gives  a  current  of  1  ampere  when  its  terminals  are  joined  by 
a  wire  of  no  appreciable  reBiatance,  and  0.4  ampere  when  joined  by  a  wire 
of  2  ohma  reaiatance.  Find  the  x.H.r.  and  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
celL  Ant.  (a)  1.838  volts. 

(b)  1433  ohms. 

7.  Twelve  cells,  each  of  an  K.  M.  r.  of  1  volt  and  an  internal  resistance 
of  2  ohms,  are  connected  to  an  external  reaiatance  of  10  ohma.  Compute 
the  current  through  the  ciienit  (a)  if  the  cells  be  joined  in  series,  (by  in 
parallel,  (c)  in  3  parallel  rows,  each  containing  4  cells  in  series. 

Am.  (a)  0.353  ampere;  (i)  0.098  ampere;  {•:)  0.816  ampere. 

8.  A  storage  cell  having  a  resistance  of  0.02  ohm  develops  a  connter 
K.M.F.  of  2.5  volts  while  it  is  being  charged  by  a  cnrrent  of  5  amperes  for 
two  hours.  During  the  discharge  it  gives  a  current  of  9  amperes  for  one 
hour,  while  its  averse  x.H.r.  during  this  time  is  2  volts.  What  ia  i^he 
electrical  efficiency  of  the  cell,  considering  only  the  available  energy  at  the 
terminals?  Ant.  63  per  ceuj 

9.  Compute  the  cif-r.  of  a  tiiermopile,  consisting  of  150  conplee  of 
bismnth  and  antimony,  when  one  aide  of  the  pile  la  heated  to  500°  C,  while 
the  other  ia  kept  at  20°  0,  assuming  the  thermoelectric  power  to  be  constant 
in  this  intcrraL  Ant.  8.136  volts. 

la 
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10.  What  is  the  resistance  of  a  60-watt  tungsten  lamp,  to  be  used  on  a 
100-Tolt  circnit?  What  is  its  candle  power?  What  are  the  oorrespoading 
values  foT  a  60-watt  cai-buu  fllameut? 

An».  Tungsten,  166.7  ohms,  40  c.  p.;  carbon,  166.7  ohms,  16  c.  p. 

12.  Compare  the  cost  of  ordiaarj  in  candescent  lamps  with  that  of 

tungsten  lamps,  when  burned  for  80  hoars  on  a  100-volt  circuit,  each  set 

giving  a  total  illumin^itioii  of   200  candle   power,  assumtDg  the  price  for 

electrical  energy  to  be  12.5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Aru.  Tungsten,! 8.00;  carbon,$7.60. 

12.  Calculate  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  consisting  of  300  sheets  of  tin 
foil,  each  of  area  200  cm*  and  separated  by  mica  sheets  0.05  mm  thick. 

Arts.  4.227  microfaiads. 

13.  Three  condensers  have  capacities  of  1,  0.4  and  0.1  microfarads 
respectively.  What  will  be  the  capacity  (a)  if  they  be  connected  in  parat 
lel,  (b)  in  series?  Aru.  (o)  1.5  microfarads;  (£)  0.074  microfarad. 

14.  Compute  the  quantity  of  electrioi^  stored  in  a  system  of  two  eon* 
densers  of  3  microfarads  each,  when  connoted  to  on  E.M.r.  of  6  volts,  (a) 
in  parallel,  (6)  in  aeries.  i        Ant    (a)  38  x  10-*  coulomb. 

(b)  9x10-' coulomb. 
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BLSCTBOHAQNIITICS 

319.  Magnetic  Effect  of  a  Solenoid.  A  solenoid  is  a  helical 
coil  of  wire  of  many  turns,  carrying  a  current,  and  usually  of 
cylindrical  form.  Each  turn  of  the  Bolenoid  produces  a  mag- 
netic field  in  the  same  sense  with  the  result  that  a  strong 


^' 


magnetic  field  is  produced  inside  the  coil.  The  direction  and 
sense  of  the  field  (Fig.  170])  may  easily  be  found  by  application 
of  the  right-band  rule  (Art.  256). 

The  magnetic  intensity  in  the  interior  of  a  solenoid  whose 
length  is  great  in  comparison  with  its  cross  section  may,  by 
the  ose  of  calculus,'  be  shown  to  be 

5^=  4  7m/ gauss  (868) 

where  n  denotes  the  number  of  tum»  per  unit  length  of  the 
solenoid,  and  /  the  current  strength  in  c.  a.  s.  units.  If  J 
be  expressed  in  amperes, 


■  This  equation  also  holds  for  solenoids  bent  so  as  to  form  a 
closed  ring.  The  magnetic  field  produced  by  a  ring  solenoid 
is  restricted  entirely  to  the  closed  space  inside  the  spiral  form- 
ing the  ring. 

>  See  Foiter  and  Potter,  Slectridtn  and  Magnetimn,  3d  edition,  p.  368. 
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330.  Electromagnets.    A  piece  of  soft  iron  placed  inside  a  sole- 
uoid  (Fig.  171^  becomes  powerfully  magnetized.    Such  a  mi^et 


is  termed  an  electromagnet,  and  is  much  more  powerful  than  the 
permanent  magnets  which  have  been  studied  in  previous  chapters. 
The  iron,  however,  loses  a  large  part  of 
its  magnetism  the  instant  the  current 
ia  interrupted.  In  accordance  with  the 
molecular  theory  (Art.  239),  the  minute 
molecular  magnets  lose  their  alignment 
as  soon  as  they  are  freed  from  the  direct- 
ing force  of  the  magnetizing  field. 

In  electromagnets  of  the  horseshoe 
type  (Fig.  172),  the  wire  is  so  carried 
round  the  two  legs  of  the  magnet  as  to 
make  the  winding  continuous  if  the  bar  were  strughtened  out. 
Thia  winding  brings  opposite  poles  near  to  each  other,  and 
renders  both  poles  avail- 
able for  lifting  or  holding 
by  means  of  the  magnet. 

Large  electromagnets  of 
thia  type  have  an  enor- 
mous lifting  power,  and 
are  frequently  attached  to 
electric  cranes  in  iron 
foundries.  They  are  able 
to  hold  huge  masses  of 
iron  or  steel  while  these 
are  carried  from  one  part 
of  the  building  to  another. 
A  familiar  application  of 
the  electromagnet  is  found  in  the  electric  bell  (Fig.  173).  The 
hammer  S,  pressed  against  the  point  O  by  the  sprii^f  «,  makes 
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electric  connection  with  ono  of  the  terminals  of  the  cell  B. 
The  soft  iron  armature  e,  attached  to  the  hammer,  is  actuated 
by  the  electromagnet,  when  the  electric  circuit  is  completed  by 
the  push-button  P.  The  armature,  when  attracted  towards 
the  magnet,  breaks  the  circuit  at  C  and  is  drawn  back  against 
O  by  the  spring  t.  The  circuit  ia  thus  automatically  made 
and  brcien,  and  a  rapid  vibration  of  the  hammer  results. 
Tuning  forks  may  be  kept  in  continuous  vibration  by  a  aimUar 
device. 

*  321.  The  Electric  Telegraph.  A  most  important  application 
of  the  electromagnet  is  found  in  the  electric  telegraph.  In  its 
simplest  form  a  telegraphic  system  consists  in  some  device 
for  the  transmission  of  a  set  of  prearranged  signals,  denoting 
letters,  words  or  phrases.  In  the  electnc  telegraph  this  trans- 
mission is  effected  by  means  of  a  circuit  containing  an  electro- 
magnet, in  which  the  current  is  made  and  broken  by  means 
of  an  interrupter  or  key.  To  this  end  a  battery  is  needed  and 
an  insulated  metallic  line  connecting  the  two  distant  stations. 
The  earth  serves  as  the  return  circuit.  At  each  end  of  the 
line  is  located  a  key  and  a  sounder  or  receiving  instrument. 

The  sounder  (Fig.  174)  consists  simply  of  a  strong  electro- 
m^net  with  a  pivoted  armature  moving  between  two  narrow 
detents  or  stops  and  held 
back  by  an  adjustable 
spring.  On  closing  the 
circuit,  the  armature  is 
brought  sharply  down  upon 
the  front  stop,  and  on 
breaking  the  cii-cuit,  it  is 
drawn  back  by  the  spring 
sgaiDBt  the  other  stop. 
Thus  each  signal   consists 

of  two  sharp  clicks,  separated  by  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of 
time.  The  short  signals  are  termed  dots  and  the  longer  ones 
dashes.  The  Morse  code  is  made  up  of  combinations  of  these 
dots  and  dashes.  The  armature  is  thus  made  to  duplicate  every 
motion  of  the  sender's  key.     In  the  recording  form  of  tJiie  in- 
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strument  a  fine  style  attached  to  the  armatare  traces  the  signali 
upon  a  strip  of  paper  actuated  by  a  Bystem  of  clockwork.     Id 
present  practice  all  oper- 
ators read  these  signala 
by  sound. 

In  long  lines  the  re* 
sistance  is  frequently  so 
great  that  the  current 
becomes  too  weak  to 
operate  the  sounder.    In 

thifl  case  the  armature, 

FiO.  175.  .         ,    .     ,       . 

properly     insulated,    la 

connected  to  one  terminal  of  a  new  circuit  and  the  stop  to  the 

other.     By  this  means  the  armature  acts  as  a  new  sending 

key,  closing  and  opening  a  new  circuit.     This  device  is  termed 

a  rela]f  (Fig.  175).     All  sounders  on  the  new  circuit  repeat  the 

message  strongly. 

The  actual  arrangement  of  these  instruments  is  shown  in 

Fig.  176.     The  switches  «  and  <'  short  circuiting  the  sending 

keys  k  and  k"  are  closed,  and  a  current  is  kept  flowing  through 


the  circuit.  If  the  operator  on  either  side  wishes  to  send  a 
message,  he  opens  his  switch  and  operates  his  key,  thus  control* 
ling  his  own  sounder  and  all  the  instruments  along  the  line. 

322.  Magnetization  of  Iron.  Since  the  permeability  of  iron 
is  very  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  air,  the  number  of  lines 
of  induction  is  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  an  iroQ 

,,,,,, ,v.>,wy,^ 
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core  into  a  solenoid.  This  furnishes  an  excellent  method  foi 
studying  the  m^netio  behavior  of  iron  in  fields  of  different 
intensity. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  surrounded 
by  a  solenoid.     In  this  case  the  iron  fills  the  whole  space  in 
-which  a  magnetic  field 
exists  (Art.  319),  and 
no  lines  of  induction 
pass  through  the  air. 

Let  the  field  inten- 
sity be  slowly  in- 
creased from  zero  to 
lai^er  values.  The 
induction  increases 
slowly  at  first,  but 
soon  rises  rapidly,  the 
rate  of  increase  falling 

off  affiiiQ  as  still  hii?her 

-  ^      ,  .,  **    ,  ria.  17T. 

values  of  the  magnet- 
izing intensity  are  reached.  On  a  piece  of  squared  paper  we 
may  lay  down  the  magnetizing  field  intensity  ff  as  abscissae 
and  the  induction  B  as  ordinates,  each  referred  to  any  con- 
venient unit  (Fig.  177).  Curves  of  this  kind  are  called  mt^- 
netization  eurvet. 

The  ratio  /i  between  the  induction  B  in  the  iron  and  the  mag- 
netizing field  intensity  M  is  called  the  nu^netie  permeahility  ij/ 
the  iron  and  defined  by  the  equation 

;.  =  !  (870) 

This  quantity  has  its  largest  value  at  that  point  on  each  of  the 
curves  where  a  straight  line  from  the  origin  touches  the  convex 
side  of  the  curve. 

In  soft  iron  fi  reaches  values  as  high  as  2000  or  more.  From 
the  figure  it  is  evident  that  the  permeability  of  iron  is  not  a 
constant,  but  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  magnetizing  field. 
The  softer  the  iron,  the  steeper  is  the  curve  in  the  region  of 
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small  field  intensities.  Other  ferromagne^o  substaooes  show 
similar  curves,  but  their  permeability  ia  much  smaller  than  that 
of  soft  iron. 

323.  Hagsetlc  Hystereals.     The  magnetization  curve  is  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  an  unmagnetized  piece  of  the  substance  to 
the  influence  of 


respondiog  to  the  point  P.  Upon  decreasing  M,  B  decreases 
also,  but  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  would  be  expected  from 
the  magnetization  curve. 

If  f  be  reduced  to  zero,  there  is  still  a  considerable  indue* 
tion  in  the  iron,  represented  in  the  figure  by  Ob,  which  is  called 
the  remanenee.  If  now  the  magnetizing  field  be  reversed,  by 
reversing  the  current  in  the  solenoid,  the  induction  falls  off 
rapidly,  and  reaches  a  zero  value  with  a  small  negative  field 
intensity  Oa,  which  is  called  the  coercive  force.  Upon  further 
increase  of  the  negative  field,  the  induction  in  t^e  iron  also 
becomes  negative,  and  finally  reaches  a  value,  —  B,  equal  in 
magnitnde  and  direction  but  opposite  in  sign  to  that  with  which 
the  experiment  began,  and  represented  on  the  curve  by  the 
point  P'.  A  similar  curve,  but  passing  through  the  axes  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  first  curve,  is  obtained  by  returning 
to  the  original  intensity,  +  S. 
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Daring  a  oomplete  cycle  of  the  field  intensity  the  induction 
desorilws  a  loop,  called  the  hytteretit  ourve,^  showing  plainly 
hywtereva,  i.e.  a  legging  of  the  indwAion  hehiud  the  magne^nng 
fidd.  The  area  included  by  the  curve  is  a  measure  of  the  loss 
of  eleotromt^fnetio  energy  in  the  iron  during  the  cycle.  This 
energy  appears  as  heat  in  the  iron,  and  is  lost  for  all  practical 
purposes.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  use  soft  iron 
or  mild  steel  in  any  electrical  machine  in  which  magnetization 
in  a  variable  field  occurs,  since  these  metals  have  narrow  hyste* 
resis  curves  and  small  hysteresis  losses. 

324.  Magnetic  Flax.  The  magnetic  state  of  a  substance  at 
a  given  point  is  characterized  by  the  induction  at  that  point 
(Art.  243).  We  shall  now  find  it  of  advant^e  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  no  particular  points  in  the  body,  but  rather  to 
consider  the  body  as  a  whole.  The  magnetic  fiax  through  a 
given  area  is  the  total  number  of  lines  of  induction  passing 
through  that  area,  or  if  we  have  to  deal  with  a  uniform  field, 
in  which  the  induction  is  the  same  for  all  points,  the  flux  is 
the  product  of  the  iriduction  into  the  area, 

<b  =  B.A  (371) 

In  general,  the  induction  is  not  constant  over  the  area,  and 
the  calculation  of  the  fiuz  requires  the  use  of  calculus. 

325.  UagsetofflotiTe  Force.  In  mi^netism  we  may  form  a 
concept  very  similar  to  that  of  eleotromotive  force  in  electricity. 
It  is  called  magnetomotive  force,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  magnetic  flux.  Following  the  same  line  of  argU' 
ment  (Arts.  265  and  266),  we  may  measure  magnetomotive 
force  by  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  m^netio  pole  once  around 
a  complete  magnetic  circuit.  Of  oourse  this  cannot  actually  be 
done  in  the  case  where  the  magnetic  field  is  due  to  a  piece  of 
magnetized  iron.  But  the  lines  of  induction  produced  by  a 
current  are  closed  lines  passing  through  air  only,  so  that  the 
pole  need  not  traverse  a  solid  in  making  a  complete  circuit. 

In  the  case  of  a  ring  solenoid,  carrying  a  current  of  Zamperes, 
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there  exists  inside  the  tpiral  formiog  the  ring  a  uniform  field  ol 
intenrity  ^^ 

or,  fluhstituting  n  =  y  (8T2) 

where  ^is  the  total  namber  of  turns  and  L  the  length  of  the 
solenoid,  .     ,n- 

The  force  acting  on  a  magnetic  pole  m  at  a  point  where  th« 
intensity  is  f  is  v     n 

and  the  work  done  in  carrying  the  pole  once  around  the  circuit 
of  length  Xia  i„V7 

W=rL  =  ^^m  (374) 


The  ratio  of  the  work  done  to  the  pole  strength 


(376) 


is  the  magnetomotive  force.  It  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
work  done  in  carrying  unit  pole  once  around  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit, and  is  independent  of  the  cross  section  of  the  solenoid. 

Since  in  the  above  equation  2f  denotes  the  total  number 
of  turns,  and  the  expression  for  li  depends  only  upon  If  and 
I,  the  work  done  in  carrying  unit  pole  once  around  a  single 

wire,  carrying  a  current  of  Jnmperes,  is  -^  etga.    This  valua 

is  evidently  independent  of  the  path  chosen. 

The  unit  of  magnetomotive  force  in  the  c.  a.  8.  system  is 
one  ei^  per  unit  pole.  A  unit  more  frequently  used  is  the 
ampere  turn,  or  the  magnetomotive  force,  produced  by  a  single 
loop  of  wire,  carrying  a  current  of  one  ampere. 

326.  Law  of  the  filagnetic  Circuit.  In  the  case  of  an  iron 
ring  surrounded  by  a  magnetizing  solenoid,  the  relation  between 
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the  m^netic  flux  and  the  m^:netomotive  force  may  be  readily 
calculated,  and  also  written  in  a  form  closely  resembling  Ohm'a 
law.     For  ve  have  the  following  equations  for  the  flux : 

whew  Jf-^  (877) 

It  is  called  the  magnetic  reluctance  and  is  quite  similar  to  elec- 
tric^ resistauce,  being  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  circuit, 
inversely  proportional  to  the  area  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  permeability  of  the  medium.  Permeability  thus  corresponds 
to  electrical  conductivity. 

When  the  magnetic  circuit  is  not  uniform,  the  reluctance  of 
each  part  must  be  determined  separately.  The  reluctance  of 
the  whole  circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  reluctances  of  its  parts.  For 
example,  the  magnetomotive  force  of  an  electromagnet  may  be 
readily  calculated  from  the  number  of  its  ampere  turns.  The 
air  space  between  the  poles  introduces  a  reluctance  very  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  iron.  If  now  an  armature  be  placed 
upon  the  magnet,  the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  is  made  quite 
small  and  the  flux  is  greatly  increased.  The  more  closely  the 
armature  fits  upon  the  magnet,  the  larger  will  be  the  total 
number  of  lines  of  induction, 
and  consequently  the  greater 
will  he  the  attractive  force 
between  magnet  and  armature. 

If  a  small  air  space  be  left 
between  magnet  and  armature 
(Fig.  179),  the  circuit  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  four 
parts :  the  electromagnet,  the 
air  gap  1,  the  armature  and  the 
air  gap  2.  Assuming  the  induction  to  be  uniform  in  each 
part,  and  distinguishing  by  subscripts  the  length,  cross  section 
and  permeability  of  the  different  parts,  the  law  of  the  magnetic 
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cirooit  becomea  in  thla  o 


1*1^1     f*iAi     f*t^t     f**^* 


(878) 


*  327.  Magnetic  Leakage.  Owing  to  their  mutual  repnIsioQi 
the  tubes  of  induction  have  a  tendency  to  spread  out,  especially 
in  substanoes  of  small  permeability,  such  as  air.  The  character- 
istic figures  for  the  magnetic  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  magnets, 
studied  in  Art.  244,  show  this  clearly.  For  the  same  reason 
the  tubes  crossing  the  air  space  between  the  electromt^et  and 
the  armature  C^ig-  l'^9)  are  uot  parallel  to  each  other.  Some 
leave  the  electromagnet  at  the  side,  and  may  even  pass  to  the 
other  side  without  entering  the  armature  at  all ;  others  enter 
the  armature  at  the  side  without  contributing  to  the  attractive 
force.  This  spreading  of  the  lines  of  induction  is  called 
magnetic  leakage,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  accurate 
calculations  of  the  flux  in  a  magnetic  circuit. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 
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338.  Lidnction  by  Magnets.  If  a  magnet  be  thrust  into  a 
eoil  of  wire  whose  ends  are  joined  to  a  galvanometer,  the  gal- 
vanometer shows  a  momentary  deflection,  proving  that,  while 
the  magnet  is  in  motion  with  respect  to  the  coil,  a  current  Sows 
through  the  coil,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  an  E.  H.  F. 

Upon  removing  the  magnet  from  tlie  coil,  a  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  in  the  opposite  direction  is  observed.  If  the  mo- 
tion of  the  magnet  be  quite  slow,  the  deflection  is  much  smaller 
than  if  it  be  thrust  in  quickly.  The  same  effects  are  observed 
if  the  magnet  be  kept  stationary  and  the  coil  be  thrust  over  the 
magnet. 

These  facts,  which  are  known  as  the  phenomena  of  electro- 
rm^netie  indvetion,  were  discovered  by  Faraday '  in  1831.  They 
form  the  basis  upon  which  all  our  electrical  industries  have  been 
developed. 

329.  Iicnz's  Law.'  The  experiments  of  the  preceding  article 
show  that  the  induced  E.  M.  T.  depends  upon  a  change  of  posi- 
tion of  a  conductor  in  a  magnetic  field,  or,  in  the  langu^e  of 
Faraday,  who  considered  a  magnetic  field  to  be  filled  with  lines 
of  induction,  the  b.  h.  v.  is  produced  by  a  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  lines  of  induction  passing  through  the  coU.  The  e.m.p. 
induced  it  alway*  such  that  it*  effect  opposea  the  action  which  in- 
duaet  it.     This  is  known  as  Leuz's  law. 

Thus,  if  the  relative  motion  of  field  and  coil  be  such  that  the 
number  of  lines  through  the  coil  increases,  the  current  produced 
in  a  closed  coil  will  tend  to  weaken  the  m^netic  field  or  to 
set  np  a  field  in  the  opponte  direction ;  if  the  motion  be  such 
as  to  decrease  the  number  of  lines,  the  current  will  set  up  a 
field  in  the  same  direction,  or  tend  to  strengthen  the  existing 
field.     From  this  it  follows  that  the  indnced  current  produces 


iFwada;,  Ei^rimenua  Saearehet,  SerUs  T,  PAfL  Trans.,  18S1. 
■E.  L6DS,  Fogg,  Ann.  81,  p.  188, 1684. 
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a  north  polarity  at  the  side  towards  an  approaching  north  pole 

(Fig.  180  a),  and  a  south  polarity  facing  an  approaching  south 

pole  (Fig.  180  J).     This  induced  current  flows  in  the  opposite 

sense   while   the 

CIq.     pole  is  being  with- 
■      ->        f\   drawn  (Figs.  180 
S)  J   tfandlSOd). 

\      /       The  system, 
4         C^    consisting    of    a 
magnetic    field 
jC\  /C\    and  a  closed  con- 

ductor, acts  as  if 
there  were  a  cer- 
V-Jr  \y^    ^^^  inertia  in  the 

e  ^  J  ^     field,   or  a  tend- 

Fia.  lao.  ency     to     main- 

tain, unchanged, 
the  nsmber  of  lines  threading  through  the  circuit.  It  requires 
an  expenditure  of  energy  to  produce  a  change  in  the  e<mfigv,ration 
qf  the  ayatem.  This  property  of  the  electromagnetic  field  may 
he  called  electromagjutic  inertia. 

The  energy  expended  to  overcome  this  inertia  may  be  meaa- 
nred  in  two  difFereut  ways :  (a)  by  the  mechanical  work  nee- 
essary  to  move  the  magnet ;  that  is,  by  the  product  of  the  force 
applied  into  the  distance  through  which  the  force  acts ;  (i)  by 
its  counterpart,  the  electrical  energy  which  appears  in  the  con- 
ductor. This  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  induced  b.  m.  r. 
into  the  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  through  the  circuit. 

It  requires,  therefore,  the  application  of  a  mechanical  force 
to  overcome  the  opposition  to  a  change  of  configuration  in  the 
electromagnetic  system.  As  soon  as  the  motion  of  the  magnet 
is  stopped,  the  induced  current  ceases  to  flow.  We  have  thus 
added  to  the  methods  previously  described  a  third  method  for 
generating  an  electric  current,  namely,  by  transforming  me- 
chanical energy  into  electrical  energy.  All  modern  generators, 
designed  to  give  large  electric  currents,  are  constructed  upon 
this  principle. 
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330.  Magnitade  of  Induced  Electrical  Quantities.  We  have 
Been  that  the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer,  placed  in  a  circuit  in 
which  a  current  ia  produced  by  electromagnetic  action,  depends 
upon  the.time  rate  at  which  the  magnetic  Held  through  the  coil 
changes.  Quantitative  experiments  have  shown  (a)  that  for  a 
given  coil  the  induced  B.M.F.  it  proportional  to  the  time  rate 
of  change  of  the  number  of  Une»  of  induction  ihrov^h  the  cireuit; 
(6)  that  for  the  same  rate  of  change  of  lines  of  induction  the 
ijidueed  E.  M.  F.  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  tuma  in  the  eotl. 
If  the  E.  H.  F.  be  expressed  in  c.  a.  s.  units,  these  relations 
are  given  by  the  equation 

J^=-JV*srL?l__jv^  (379) 

where  the  negative  sign  indicates  that  the  B.M.F.  is  opposed 
to  the  action  producing  it. 

The  B.  M.  F.  ia  variable  nnless  the  time  rate  of  change  of 

the  magnetic  flux  be  constant.     The  expression  —  ^—^ — ^ 
denotes  in  any  case  the  average  s.  it.  F.  durir^  the  time  t. 

If  it  be  desired  to  express  the  e.  h.  f.  in  volts,  the  equation 
takes  the  form 

since  the  volt  is  equal  to  10^  c.  G.  s.  units. 

The  induced  E.  M.  F.  is  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  circuit 
where  a  change  of  magnetic  flux  occurs.  Those  parts  of  the 
circuit  which  do  not  cut  lines  of  induction,  do  not  contribute 
to  the  induced  E.  M.  f.  in  any  way.  Induction  takes  place 
whether  there  be  a  closed  circuit  or  not.  Of  course  no  current 
is  produced  on  open  circuit,  but  an  b.  m.  f.  is  always  produced 
by  a  change  in  the  magnetic  flux  through  a  coil.  If  the  coil 
be  closed  and  have  a  resistance  of  R  ohms,  the  average  current 
passing  through  the  circuit  during  the  time  t  is 

•r=-j^^»^»»>p<"<»  (.381) 
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and  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  the  otrcnit 
during  the  time  t  in  which  the  flux  changes  from  ^^  to  ^,  is 

«  =  -fi  =  -  j^  C^a  -  *i)  coulombs  (382) 

The  total  quantity  is  therefore  independent  of  tke  tinie  and  is  pro* 
portional  to  the  total  change  in  magnetic  flux  through  the  coil. 

331.  Indoctloa  by  Cnrrents.  It  is,  of  course,  immaterial  how 
the  mi^^tic  field  which  passes  through  the  circuit  is  produced. 
Instead  of  the  magnet,  used  in  Art.  828,  we  might  just  as  well 
have  used  a  solenoid.  This  solenoid  circuit  is  called  the  pri- 
mary.,  while  the  circuit  in  which  the  e.m.f.  is  induced  is 
called  the  »eeondary  eirewit.  If  the  primary  be  brought  toward 
the  secondary,  Lena's  law  requires  that  the  induced  current  flow 
in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  inducing  current.  When  the  pri- 
mary is  moved  away,  both  currents  must  flow  in  the  same  sense. 

The  experiment  may  be  varied  in  the  following  manner : 
Let  the  two  coils,  the  primary  being  on  open  circuit,  be  placed 
in  a  fixed  position  close  to  each  other.  If  sow  the  primary  be 
closed,  the  magnetic  eSeot  of  its  current  is  evidently  the  same 
as  if  the  closed  primary,  carrying  with  it  its  full  number  of 
lines  of  induction,  had  approached  from  infinity  to  its  fixed 
position.  If  the  current  of  the  primary  be  opened,  the  effect  is 
the  same  as  if  the  primary,  with  its  magnetic  field,  had  been 
removed  to  infinity.  Thos  the  make  of  the  current  in  the 
primary  induces  a  secondary  current  in  the  opposite  sense  to 
that  of  the  primary  current,  while  the  break  of  the  primary 
induces  a  current  in  the  same  sense. 

The  best  effect  is  obtained  when  the  primary  coil  is  placed 
inside  the  secondary  coil,  since  in  this  position  all  lines  of 
induction  from  the  primary  pass  through  the  secondary. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  the  induced  current  lasts 
only  so  long  as  the  magnetic  field  of  the  primary  is  changin^t 
and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  primary  current  reaches  a  con- 
stant value. 

If,  with  a  steady  current  through  the  primary,  a  soft  iron 
core  be  thrust  inside  the  primary  coil,  a  violent  deflection  of 
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the  galvanometer  indicates  a  large  induced  B.  h.f.  iu  the 
aecoadary  circuit.  It  is  clear  tiiat  this  has  been  due  not  so 
much  to  any  change  in  the  primary  ourreni  as  to  a  change  in 
the  magnttie  fiva  due  to  the  high  permeability  of  the  iron  core. 
For  the  same  reason  correspondingly  large  throws  of  the  gal- 
vanometer will  now  be  observed  on  opening  or  closing  the 
primary  circuit. 

332.  Untnal  Inductance.  If  a  current  be  sent  throi^h  the 
primary  coil  of  cross  section  A,  &  magnetic  flux  equal  to  iiSA 
la  produced.  This  flax  is  proportional  to  the  current  and  num- 
ber of  turns  iu  the  primary.  It  is  also  dependent  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  primary  coil.  A  definite  portion  ^,  of  this 
flux  also  passes  through  the  secondary  of  the  coil,  the  amount 
depending  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  two  coils.  If  there 
be  JV  turns  in  the  secondary  coil,  and  if  we  call  N^  the  eoil  ftax 
through  secondary,  then  this  coil  flux  is  proportional  to  the 
current  in  the  primary.  It  is  also  dependent  upon  the  dimen- 
sums,  the  namher  of  turns  in  hoth  coUt  and  upon  their  relative 
poKUon.  Now  for  two  definite  coils  in  a  definite  position,  all 
iron  being  excluded,  these  last  three  factors  are  all  constant. 
We  may  therefore  write  for  the  coil  flux  through  the  secondary, 
JT*  =  JHT,  (883) 

where  i^  is  the  current  through  the  primary  and  Jf  is  a  con- 
stant depending  upoi;  the  dimensions,  number  of  turns  and 
relative  position  of  the  two  coils.  This  constant  is  called  the 
coeffieient  of  mutual  indttction,  or  the  mvtual  inductance  of  the 
two  coils.  Since  M  \b  &  constant,  the  variations  of  the  coil 
flux  depend  only  upon  the  variations  of  the  current.  The 
induced  E.  h.f.  in  the  secondary  S^  is  therefore 

^  — ^f  — "§  (884) 

The  mutual  inductance  of  two  coils  is  therefore  the  ratio  of 
the  B.M.F.  iTiduced  in  one  of  the  coih  to  the  Ujne  rate  of  ckangi 
of  current  in  the  other. 

333.    Self -inductance.     If  in  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  battery, 
a  coil  of  many  turns  and  an  interrupter  or  key,  the  current  be 
%» 
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repeatedly  made  and  broken,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  bright 
spark  appears  at  each  break  of  the  current.  This  spark  pre* 
vents  the  cnrrent  from  falling  at  once  to  zero.  Faraday  called 
this  phenomenon  the  "extra  current."  Similarly,  on  closing 
the  circuit,  the  current  does  not  instantly  assume  its  full  value, 
as  indicated  by  Ohm'a  law,  but  rises  more  or  less  rapidly  to 
this  maximum  value.  Both  these  phenomena  are  more  marked 
in  coils  of  many  turns,  or  in  coils  containing  an  iron  core. 
Thus,  ia  a  la^e  electromagnet,  it  may  take  a  number  of  teconda, 
or  even  minutet,  for  the  current  to  assume  its  maximum  value. 

Both  the  phenomenon  of  the  "extra  current"  and  that  of 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  current  in  a  circuit  are  easily  explained 
by  the  electromagnetic  action  of  the  coil  upon  itself,  and  these 
phenomena  constitute  wliat  is  called  Me^-inducUon.  When  the 
current  is  closed,  a  counter  e.  m.  f.  is  set  up  in  the  coil  oppos- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  current;  when  the  circuit  is 
opened,  the  induced  E.  M.  v.  tends  to  continue  the  current,  and 
thus  produces  the  spark  at  the  gap. 

That  such  a  result  is  to  be  expected  is  evident  when  we 
remember  that  a  magnetic  field  represents  a  certain  amount  of 
energy,  and  that  this  energy  must  be  supplied  from  the  enei^ 
of  the  current  itself  during  the  building  up  of  the  field.  Dur- 
ing this  short  period,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  energy  will  not 
appear  as  energy  of  current  in  the  wire,  but  as  magnetic  energy 
in  the  field,  and  the  current  will  conseqaently  be  smaller  dur- 
ing this  time  than  after  the  field  has  been  established.  Here, 
again,  the  electromagnetic  field  shows  a  property  very  similar 
to  that  of  inertia. 

Since  self-induction  is  only  a  special  case  of  Induction,  equa- 
tion (379)  must  hold.  The  coil  flux  is  proportional  to  the  cur- 
rent in  the  circuit,  and  otherwise  depends  only  upon  the  form 
and  number  of  the  turns  in  the  given  coil.  We  have,  there- 
fore, in  this  case, 

N<i?~LI  (385) 

and 

E=-N^=-L^  (386) 
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The  constant  Ij  is  called  the  coefficient  of  Melf-induction,  or 
tbe  telf-induetance  of  the  coil,  and  mny  be  defined  as  the  ratio 
qf  the  induced  counter  B.  M.  F.  to  ilie  time  rate  <^  change  of  cur- 
rent  in  the  coil. 

33<.  Energy  stored  In  the  Field.  The  effect  of  self-indnc- 
tance  may  be  shown  by  making  and  breaking  tbe  current  in  a 
circuit  containing  a  large  vlectrom^rnet  and  an  incandescent 
lamp  in  parallel  (Fig.  181).  The  reaistance  in  the  circuit 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  with  a  steady  current  the  lamp  L 
will  be  only  dull  red.  When  the  circuit  is  closed  through  the 
key  k,  the  B.  M.  v.  induced  in  the  coil  of  the  electromagnet 
opposes  the  flow  of  electricity  through 
the  coil,  and  its  effect  is  the  same  as  if 
a  high  resistance  were  temporarily  in- 
serted in  the  inductive  branch.  Con- 
sequently, since  the  lamp  is  practically 
non-inductive,  the  current  through  it  ^ 
will  at  first  be  larger  than  after  the 
current  has  become  constant,  and  the 
lamp  will  light  up  for  a  moment,  owing 
to  the  current  flowing  through  it  from 
O  to  i>.  Upon  breaking  the  current, 
the  lamp  again  flashes  up,  since  the 
enet^  stored  in  tbe  magnetic  field  now  Fiq.  isi. 

reappears  as  the  energy  of  a  current 

passing  through  the  lamp  from  D  to  C.    In  this  case  the  electro- 
magnet becomes  for  an  instant  a  generator  of  an  electric  current. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  a  circnit  of  self-inductance  L  the  cur- 
rent rises  uniformly  in  the  time  t  from  zero  to  /amperes.  Th* 
average  current  during  this  time  is  ^/  and  tbe  quantity  of 
electricity  flowing  through  the  circuit  is 

Q=^It  (387) 

The  rate  of  change  of  the  current  being  uniform,  the  induced 
B.  v..  F.  is  constant  during  the  time  t,  and 

E  =  ^  (888) 
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The  quantity  of  electricity  Q  ia  forced  through  the  circuit 
^ainat  E,  and  the  work  done  by  the  electric  current  in  time  t 
i^ainst  the  opposing  E.  H.  F.  £  ia 

W=I!Q  =  ^LI*  (889) 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  calculus  when 
the  rate  of  change  of  current  is  not  uniform.  The  above  ex- 
pression for  the  energy  stored  in  the  magnetic  field  depends, 
therefore,  only  upon  the  self-inductance  of  the  circuit  and  upon 
the  current  passing  through  it. 

335.  Unit  of  Inductance.^  Mutual  and  self-inductance  are 
physical  quantities  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  tame  unit  must 
be  used  for  both.  The  unit  of  inductance  is  the  inductance 
in  a  circuit  in  which  the  induced  E.  H.  F.  is  one  volt  when  the 
inducing  current  changes  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  second. 
This  unit  is  called  the  kenr}/,  after  the  American  physicist, 
Joseph  Henry  (1 799-1878).    It  is  equal  to  10»  c.  a.  3.  units. 

336.  The  Induction  Coil.  An  induction  coil  (Fig.  182)  con- 
sists of  a  primary  coil  Pi",  of  relatively  few  turns  and  low 

resistance,  surrounding  a 
core  of  soft  iron  wires. 
A  secondary  SIS',  consist- 
ing of  many  turns  of  fine 
wire,  is  wound  around 
the  primary.  When  a 
current  is  made  or  broken 
in  the  primary,  the  E.  M.  p. 
in  the  secondary  becomes 
na,  182.  sufficiently  high  to  cause 

a  spark  across  the  ter- 
minus of  the  secondary.  Since  the  break  of  the  current  ia 
always  much  more  sudden  than  the  make,  the  former  produces 
the  higher  B.  M.  F. 

In  large  induction  coils  the  spark  may  be  made  as  long  as 
50  cm  or  more.     Since  the  sparking  potential  in  air  between 
1  For  ffgwrfmtntal  determination  of  induetaneei,  tee  Maaitat,  Stertttea  74 
and  75. 
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spheres  of  1  cm  diameter,  separated  by  a  distance  of  1  cm, 
is  27,000  Tolts,  we  see  that  the  b.  h.  f.  between  the  terminaU 
of  large  coils  may  reach  a  value  of  more  than  a  million  volts. 
The  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  in  the  secondary  is,  how- 
ever, quite  small,  since  the  energy  produced  in  the  secondary 
can  never  be  equal  to  that  expended  in  the  primary. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  high  electromotive  forces,  it  <s  cleai' 
from  equation  (879), 


-2V 


d^ 


that  this  end  may  be  attained  by  increasing  each  of  the  factors 
N  and  —- .  This  suggests  that  If,  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
secondary  coil,  must  be  very  large ;  in  some  cases  it  reaches 


creased  both  by  making  d^  large  and  dt  very  small.  The 
change  in  the  magnetic  flux  d4?  may  be  increased  by  using  a 
lai^  current  in  the  primary  and  by  using  iron  of  high  perme- 
ability  in  the  core.  The  value  of  dt  may  be  greatly  reduced 
by  using  some  form  of  interrupter  whereby  the  current  may  be 
made  and  broken  with  great  rapidity.  This  rapid  make  and 
break  of  the  primary  current  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
some  form  of  automatic  interrupter  acting  on  the  principle  of 
the  bfunmer  in  the  electric  bell  (Art.  320). 

337.  Action  of  the  Condenser.  Owing  to  the  lai^  self-induc- 
tance of  the  primary  circuit,  a  spark  tends  to  jump  across  the 
gap  (  at  each  break,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  the  sudden  in- 
terruption of  the  current.  This  spark  would  not  only  burn 
ofE  the  contact  point  and  ruin  the  automatic  break,  but  it  would 
also  prolong  unduly  the  fall  of  the  current  to  zero.  Id  order 
to  suppress  this  spark,  a  condenser  0  (Fig.  182)  is  placed  in 
parallel  with  the  spark  gap.  This  serves  a  double  purpose. 
First,  the  extra  current  at  the  break,  instead  of  jumping  the  gap 
in  the  form  of  a  spark,  is  diverted  into  the  condenser  and  charges 
it  to  a  high  difference  of  potential.     By  this  means  the  spark 
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and  the  burning  of  the  contact  are  both  avoided,  and  the  time 
of  break  dt  is  greatly  reduced.  Second,  the  condenger,  im- 
mediately after  the  break  and  before  the  next  make  of  the 
current,  diachargee  backward  through  the  battery  and  the  pri- 
mary coil,  thus  sweeping  out  all  lines  of  induction  remaining 
iu  the  core,  and  inserting  otherB  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  value  of  rfO  is  thus  greatly  increased. 

When  the  current  through  the  primary  Is  closed,  the  self- 
inductance  of  the  coil  retards  the  rise  of  the  current.  For  this 
reason  only  the  break  of  the  current  produces  a  sufficiently 
high  E.  u.  F.  in  the  secondary  to  produce  a  spark  over  a  wide 
gap,  while  that  due  to  the  make  is  unable  to  do  so.  The  spark 
in  the  secondary  of  an  induction  coil  is  therefore,  in  general, 
unidirectional  and  due  only  to  the  break  in  the  primary. 
Hence  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  tiie  positive  and  negative 
terminals  of  an  induction  coil. 

•338.  The  Wehnelt  latemipter.  The  Wehnelt  interrupter  is 
a  very  efficient  device  for  breaking  the  primary  circuit.  It 
consists  of  an  electrolytic  cell  containing  a  large  lead  cathode 
and  a  very  small  platinum  anode,  usually  a  short  piece  of  fine 
platinum  wire,  projecting  through  a  bole  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 
tube  into  the  electrolyte,  which  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
large  current  density  at  the  wire  produces  sufGcient  heat  to 
form  a  layer  of  vapor  around  the  anode,  and  interrupts  the 
ouireut.  The  extra  current  throws  oS  the  gas  iilm  and  rees- 
tablishes electric  connection.  Thus  the  current  is  alternately 
made  and  broken.  The  number  of  interruptions  may  be  made 
as  high  as  2000  per  second.  No  condenser  is  needed  when  a 
Wehnelt  interrupter  is  used.  In  this  case  the  passive  of 
electricity  between  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  appears  more 
like  a  continuous  stream  than  a  succession  of  separate  sparks. 

339.  Eddy  Currents.  If  a  mass  of  copper  be  placed  near  a 
swinging  magnet,  the  magnet  will  be  brought  to  rest  much 
more  rapidly  than  if  the  copper  were  absent.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  moving  magnetic  field,  sweeping  through  the 
conductor,  produces  in  it  currents  by  induction,  which  iu  front 
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of  a  moTing  pole,  present  a  pole  of  the  same  sign ;  behind  it  one 
of  the  opposite  sign  (Fig.  183).  These  currents  are  called  eddy 
currents,  or  FoueauU  eurrentt. 
They  give  rise  to  a  mechani- 
cal force  tending  to  stop  the 
swinging  of  the  ma^et. 

Again,  when  a  plate  of 
metal,  preferably  of  copper, 
swings  like  a  pendulum  be-  jio  jgs, 

tween  the  poles  of  an  electro- 

m^net,  the  swinging  motion  will  immediately  be  stopped  aa 
soon  as  the  electromagnet  is  excited.  If,  however,  slita  be  cut 
in  the  plate  preventing  the  establishment  of  eddy  currents,  the 
effect  of  the  magnetic  iield  is  greatly  diminished.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  in  the  magnetic  brake,  where  a  thick  disk 
of  copper  attached  to  a  rotating  axle  is  brought  between  one 
or  more  pairs  of  poles  of  an  electromagnet.  On  exciting  the 
magnet,  the  axle  is  promptly  brought  to  rest. 

The  magnetization  of  a  solid  piece  of  iron,  placed  inside  a 
solenoid,  is  much  retarded  by  eddy  currents  which  dow  in  such 
a  direction  as  to  oppose  the  magnetization.  Therefore,  where 
rapid  magnetization  or  demagnetization  of  an  iron  core  is  de- 
sired, as  in  an  induction  coil,  the  core  should  consist  of  laminated 
iron  or  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires,  insulated  from  each  other. 

The  establishment  of  eddy  currents  always  means  a  loss  of 
energy,  since  their  energy  is  transformed  into  heat  in  the  con- 
ductor and  is  of  no  further  practical  use. 

340.  The  Telephone-  The  telephone  is  an  important  applica> 
tion  of  electromagnetic  induction.  The  telephone  line,  in  its 
simplest  form,  consists  of  a  metallic  circuit  in  which  are  inserted 
I  .   at   two   stations, 

h|^ ^     ^  and   -B  (Fig- 

A HTsl F      IS*),  two  bot> 

bins  of  fine  wire, 
each  encircling  the  end  of  a  small,  permanent  bar  magnet. 
Close  to  the  end  of  each  bar  magnet  is  placed  a  thin  iron  disk 
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or  diaphragm  which,  by  its  Tibrations,  may  be  made  to  approach 
or  recede  from  the  bar  magnet  through  a  small  distance. 

When  a  sound  is  produced  in  front  of  either  of  these  dia- 
phr^^B,  it  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  sound  vibrations.  As 
the  disk  approaches  the  magnet,  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  is  reduced,  the  flux  through  the  magnet  is  increased,  and 
conBcquently,  by  induction,  a  current  is  set  up  in  the  electric 
circuit.  The  induced  current  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction 
when  the  disk  moves  away  from  the  magnet.  At  the  receiving 
station  the  current,  in  flowing  through  the  bobbin,  alternately 
strengthens  and  weakens  its  magnet,  producing  a  vibration  of 
the  diaphragm  and  of  the  air  in  front  of  it  in  exact  coincidence 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  sending  station. 
In  this  manner  the  sound  waves  at  the  first  station  are  exactly 
reproduced  at  the  second. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  no  battery  ia  needed  in  this  arrange- 
ment.  The  distance  through  which  transmission  of  speech  is 
possible  in  such  a  simple  system  is  Umited,  because  the  currents 
thus  produced  are  quite  feeble. 

341.  The  Transmitter.  In  modern  practice  the  instrument  de- 
scribed in  the  last  article  is  used  as  a  receiver  only.  The  trant- 
mitter  C^  ig-  1^5)  consists  of  a  diaphragm 
D,  behind  which  is  a  small  chamber  ff, 
filled  with  granular  carbon.  The  car- 
rent  from  a  battery,  usually  of  dry  cells, 
is  sent  through  this  carbon  resistance. 
As  the  diaphragm  vibrates  in  respouso 
to  a  sound,  it  changes  the  pressure  be- 
Fio.  185.  tweenthecarbon  particles.    Siocethe  resist- 

ance of  loose  contacts  varies  couaiderably 
with  pressure,  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  produce  relatively 
lai^  variations  of  the  current,  in  unison  with  the  sound  waves. 
These  currents  may  be  sent  directly  through  the  circuit  to 
the  receiver  at  the  other  station.  More  frequently,  however, 
they  pass  through  the  primary  of  a  small  induction  coil,  while 
the  currents  induced  in  the  secondary  travel  over  the  line  and 
act  upon  the  receiver  in  the  manner  described  in  Art.  S40. 
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•  313  The  ICodera  Telephoae  Serrlce.  Fig.  186  Illustrates 
the  manner  in  which,  iu  the  system  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  a  subscriber's  line  is  connected  to  tbe  central  station. 
The  battery  S  is  no  longer  at  the  subscriber's  end,  but  at  the 
central  station.  No  current  flows  through  the  line  as  long  as 
the  receiver  it  hangs  upon  its  hook,  since  the  condenser  C 
preventa  a  passage  of  electricity  through  the  electromagnets,  0, 
of  the  bell.  When  the  receiver  is  taken  o£f,  contact  is  made 
at  the  point  a,  and  a  current  flows  through  the  transmitter  T. 
At  the  same  time  a  small  electromagnet  e'  at  the  central  sta- 
tion is  excited  by  the  current,  and  attracts  an  armature,  closing 
a  shunt  circuit,  and  lighting  a  small  incandescent  lamp  £, 
placed  at  the  number  of  the  subscriber  calling  up  central.  The 
glow  of  the  lamp  attracts  the  attention  of  the  operator,  who 


connects  by  a  switch  her  own  receiver  to  the  subscriber's  line  and 
ascertains  the  number  which  is  wanted.  She  then  makes  con- 
nection between  the  two  lines  by  means  of  flexible,  conducting 
cords,  with  plugs  P  at  their  ends.  These  are  pushed  into  the 
sockets  which  form  the  terminals  of  the  lines  of  each  snbscriber. 
In  order  to  call  up  the  desired  number,  the  operator  connects 
this  line  to  a  source  of  alternating  current  A.  The  condenser 
O  will  be  charged  alternately,  flrst  in  one  and  then  in  the  other 
direction,  and  an  alternating  current  surges  through  the  elec* 
tromagnet  ee  and  rings  the  bell. 

As  soon  as  the  subscriber  at  the  second  station  removes  the 
receiver  from  the  hook,  the  circuit  through  tbe  transmitters  in 
both  stations  is  completed,  and  communication  between  them 
is  rendered  possible.  The  receiver  is  connected  to  a  secondary 
coil  »,  but  in  this  system  this  coil  is  in  series  with  the  primary. 
However,  it  has  been  found  that  such  an  arrangement  works  as 
well  as  if  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  were  separated. 


CHAPTER  XLn 
OTHAHO-ELBCTBIG  MACHXNBB 

313.  The  DTnamo.  A  dynamo-electric  machine,  or  a  dynamo, 
is  a  machine  in  which  either  mechanical  energy  is  tranaformed 
into  electrical  energy,  or  electrical  enei^  into  mechanical  en- 
ergy. Precisely  the  same  form  of  construction  is  used  for  hoth 
purposes. 

In  the  first  case,  a  mechanical  force  applied  to  a  oondactor 
moves  it  across  a  m^^etio  field  and  generates  in  it  an  induced 
E.  M.  F.  An  electric  current  will  flow  through  an  external 
circuit  connected  to  the  moving  conductor.  A  dynamo  used 
in  this  manner  is  called  an  eUetric  ffenerator  (Arts.  8i4  to 
852).  In  the  second  case,  a  current  is  sent  through  a  con- 
ductor placed  in  a  magnetic  field.  This  produces  a  mechanical 
force,  which,  acting  upon  the  conductor,  causes  it  to  move.  A 
dynamo  used  for  the  production  of  mechanical  motion  is  called 
an  electric  motor  (Arts.  858  to  868). 

344.  The  Generator  Rule.  If  a  straight  wire  he  moved  across 
the  lines  of  induction  of  a  magnetio  field,  the  reaction  due  to 
ihe  induction  tends  to  oppose  the  motion  (Art.  829).  Using 
Faraday's  mode  of  expression,  the 
induced  current  will  flow  in  such  a 
~  "  direction  that  the  lines  of  induction 

--*  are  crowded  together  in  front  of  the 

__  '        moving  wire,  resisting  the  displace- 
ment.   hetAS  (Fig.  187)  represent 
""*  an  element  of  the  circuit  parallel  to 

m^      ^  the  2-axiB  in  a  field  F,  whoso  lines 
of  induction  are  parallel  to  the  posi- 
^/  Fio.  187.  tive  y-axis.     Let  the  motion  m  ot 

the  conductor  be  parallel  to  the  »«xia  towards  the  observer. 
878 
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The  induced  current  will  then  flow  in  each  a  directioo  that  the 
field  in  front  of  the  moving  conductor  is  intensified,  or  lines  of 
induction  are  added  by  the  current  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
original  field,  while  behind  the  conductor  the  lines  due  to  the 
current  are  oppositely  directed,  and  weaken  the  field.  Aocord- 
ing  to  the  right-hand  rule  (Art.  256),  the  current  will  flow  up- 
ward from  A  to  B,  or  ia  the  positive 
direction  of  the  f-axis.  The  relation 
between  the  three  directions  may  be 
remembered  by  the  following  rule : 
The  motion  in  a  magnetic  field  produces 

a  ewrrejii  in  each  a  direction  that  these   jgoti""  (?-— J^l       field 
three  quantities   form  a  right-handed       "      fft"'-^ 
coordinate    system,    if    taken    in    the  [qQ'\/    j 

above  order. 

If  the  thumb,  index  and  middle  finger 
of  the  right  hand  be  held  at  right  angles 

to  each  other  (Fig.  188),  the  thumb  (first  finger)  F  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  field,  the  index  Roger  Jin  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  the  middle  finger  itf  in  the  direction  of  the  motion. 
345.  QoandtatiTe  Relations  for  Generator.  Let  a  wire  AB 
(Fig.  189)  slide  sidewise  along  two  straight  wires,  OE  and  BF, 
„  which  are  I  cm  distant 

*■  •«-  +  +  *■*■■*■  ■«:-n  f  ■¥  -^  -*  ■*■  p  from  each  other,  and 
*  +  +7+*+  +  *^+t  +  -i-+  tog6therwith^5form 
^.  ^  ^  +  a  closed  circuit.  If 
+  +  ■*"+  there  exist  a  uniform 
,  ^  _^  _^iS  magnetic  field  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of 
the  circuit,  and  if  AB 
move  with  a  uniform  velocity  v  across  this  field,  the  area  covered 
by  the  wire  in  t  seconds  is  Ivt  cm^  and  the  total  number  of  lines, 
out  in  t  seconds,  is 

*  =  Blvt  (890) 

The  B.  H.  F.  induced  in  the  sliding  wire  AB  is  equal  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  lines  are  cut  (Art.  330).  Therefore,  dis' 
regarding  the  sign, 


+  +  -i-C  + 


£;»  , 
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B-^^BU  0.  a.  s.  mit.  =  ^  volte        (391;  fl* 

The  direction  of  thia  B.  H.  f.  is  determined  by  the  generator 
rale.     Thug,  if  the  field  (Fig.  189)  be  directed  into  the  paper, 

and  the  conductor  move  from  left  to 
■  •••••/f    »        right,  then  the  B.  M..F.  will  be  directed 

• py^ "      ^'■°""  -1  to  A 

W  *"  ■*      If  the  motion  be  not  at  right  anglei. 

'  *"      to  the  field,  the  above  equation  must 

Fia.  190.  ^  modified.     For,  let  the  wire  be  at 

right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
crosung  it  at  the  point  P  (Fig.  190),  and  let  B  be  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  wire. 
If  now  the  wire  be  moved  in  a  direction  v,  making  an  angle  a 
with  B,  the  number  of  lines  of  induction,  cut  in  t  seconds,  is 

4>  =  Blvt  sin  a 
and  S=  Blv  sin  a  c.  g.  b.  units  ■■ 

and  the  B.  if.  F.  is  directed  into  the  paper. 

Obviously  no  B.  M.  f.   is  induced  if   the  wire  be  moved 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  induction. 

346.  Faraday's  Disk.  The  first  electric  generator  was  con- 
structed by  Faraday,  who 
rotated  a  copper  disk  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  magnet 
(Fig.  191).  Each  radius 
of  the  disk  cuts  the  lines  of 
induction  at  right  angles, 
and  thus  becomes  the  seat 
of  an  induced  E.  H.  F.  If 
each  radius  sweep  out  an 
area  a  in  time  t,  and  if  ^ 
denote  the  total  area  of  the 

disk  swept  out  in  time  T,  then  for  n  uniform  revolutions  per 
second  we  have 

n,g,uriib,.G00gIc 
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The  flux  through  area  a  is,  for  a  uniform  field, 

*  =  a£  =  AB^=  AnBt  (396) 

and  the  induced  b.  h.  f.  ia 

^■.  *  =,  AnB^inHB  o.  G.  8.  unite  =  2!^?  volts  (896j 

where  r  \b  the  radius  of  the  disk. 

If  an  electrio  circuit,  containing  a  galvanometer,  be  con- 
nected to  the  axle  and  to  the  circumference  of  the  disk,  the 
current  produced  b;  this  machine  will  flow  aa  indicated  in  the 
figure. 

347.  A  Loop  of  Wire  rotating  in  a  Himnetlc  Fl^.  Another 
simple  electric  generator  consists  of  a  plane  rectangular  loop 
(Fig.  192)  rotating  with  uni- 
form angular  velocity  around 
its  longer  axis.  This  axis  of 
rotation  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  a  uniform  magnetic 
field.  From  the  previous 
discussion  (Art.  345)  it  is 
clear  that  an  e.  If .  f.  is  in- 

duced  only  In  those  wires  each  of  length  2,  which  cut  the  lines 

of  indnction.     The  two  wires  forming  the  ends  of  the  loop  may 

therefore  be  neglected,  since 

they  move  at  all  ttmea  parallel 

to  the  lines  of  induction. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  coil  at 
any  instant  make  an  angle  a 
with  the  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  field  (Fig.  193).  Then, 
at  the  given  instant,  the  two 
effective  wires  whose  cross  sections  are  shown  at  the  points 
marked  "out"  and  "in"  are  moving  in  a  direction  which  makes 
an  angle  with  the  lines  of  induction.  Their  velocity  at  right 
angles  to  the  field  is  therefore  v  ain  tt,  and  the  k.  h.  f.  induced 
in  each  wire  is 
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W  =  ^^^^volU  (897) 

Applying  the  generator  rule,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  two 
E.  M.  F.'a  are  in  opposite  Bense  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  but  in  the  same  sense  in  the  electric  circuit  from  one 
terminal  of  the  loop  to  the  other  (Figs.  192  and  193),  and  that 
thej  must  therefore  be  added  to  obtain  the  total  E.  M.  r,  of  the 
generator,  which  ia 

I!=  ^-°^"^'"''  volta  (898) 

10* 

If  now  the  terminals  a  and  b  (Fig.  192)  of  the  loop  be  con- 
nected to  two  metal  rings  upon  which  two  metal  springs  or 
brushes  rub,  then  the  b.  h.  f.  induced  in  the  loop  will  send 
a  current  through  ao  external  circuit  attached  to  the  two 
brushes.  These  brushes  ate  called  the  terminals  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

348.  The  Alternating  Current.  During  one  complete  revo- 
lution of  tUe  rectangle,  described  in  Art.  S47,  the  induced 

B.H.F.  increases  from  zero,  when 

the  plane  of  the  coil  stands  at 

right  angles  to  the   field,  to  a 

maximum  value  of   2Blv  •  10~^ 

volta  when  its  plane  is  parallel 

to  the  field ;  it  then  decreases  to 

zero,  reverses  its  sense,  increases 

to  —  2  Blv  ■  10-*  volts,  and  returns  to  its  zero  value  after  a 

complete  revolution.     If  the  e.  m,  f.  be  plotted  as  a  function 

of  the  angle  a,  a  sine  curve  is  obtained  (Fig,  194). 

Such  an  B.  M.  p.  is  called  an  alternating  B.  M.  f.,  and  since 
the  current  in  the  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  B.  M.  P.,  the 
resulting  current  is  represented  by  a  curve  of  the  same  general 
form  as  that  of  the  b.  h.  f. 

349.  The  Alternator.  Machines  producing  an  alternating 
e.  m.  f.  are  called  alternators.  The  magnetic  field  is  pro- 
duced by  a  powerful  electromagnet  called  the  jSeW  magnet. 
Instead  of  a  single  loop  of  wire,  a  large  number  of  turns  are 
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nsed  for  the  rotating  part,  and  in  order  to  make  the  magnetio 
flax  through  the  rotating  coils  'as  large  as  possible,  they  are 
wound  on  laminated,  soft  iron  cores  (Art.  339).  The  rotat- 
ing part,  consisting  of  the  coil,  with  its  core,  is  called  the 
armature. 

The  common  form  of  alternator  is  always  multipolar  (Fig. 
195}.  The  winding  of  the  field  magnets  is  such  that  the  polar- 
ity of  adjacent  poles  is  always  of  opposite  sign.  The  E.  M.  f. 
induced  in  coils  passii^  beneath  a  north  pole  is  then  in  an 


oppomte  sense  to  that  induced  in  coils  passing  beneath  a  souUi 
pole.  But  since  the  direction  of  the  armature  winding  changes 
between  each  two  poles,  the  E.  H.  f.'s  of  all  coils  are  in  the 
same  sense  through  the  armature,  and  their  effects  are  added. 
The  direction  of  the  current  given  by  the  machine  changes 
when  the  coils  pass  the  point  midway  between  two  adjacent 
poles. 

The  reason  for  using  multipolar  machines  is  that,  for  purposes 
of  illumination,  frequencies  above  fifty  alternations  per  second 
are  needed  to  prevent  unpleasant  flickering,  and  such  speeds 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  with  large  bipolar  machines. 
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350.  The  Transformer.     If  an  iron  ring  (Fig.  196)  be  woand, 
as  indicated,  with  two  separate  coils  of  insulated  wire,  P  and  St 
and  an  alternating  current  be  sent  tbrough  the  primary  circnit 
Pt  it  will  be  found  that  an  alternating  current .  of  the  sune 
frequency  dows  through  the  second- 
ary circuit  S  when  this  is  closed. 
In  this  case,  energy  from  the  primary 
circuit  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
secondary  circuit  through  the  medium 
of  the  iron  core.  If  J?i,  ^  and  £,,  j^  be 
Fia.  198,  the  electromotive  forces  and  currents 

in  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits 
respectively,  then,  neglecting  the  small  losses  due  to  hysteresis 
and  eddy  currents  in  the  iron,  we  bave  for  any  small  time 
interval  dt, 

^  I!^I^dt=E^dt  (899) 

or  EyI^  =  I!^  (400) 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  ratio  between  E^  and  E^  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  turns  of 
wire  in  the  primary  and  secondary  coils.  In  other  words,  a 
large  alternating  current  of  low  electromotive  force  may  be 
transformed  into  a  small  current  of  high  electromotive  force,  or 
vice  verta,  through  a  proper  choice  of  the  number  of  turns  in 
the  two  coils.     Such  a  device  is  called  a  trai^former. 

In  the  commercial  transformer  (Figs.  197,  198)  the  core 
is  made  up  of  many  thin  sheets  of  soft  iron  or  mild  steel 
closely  packed  tc^ther.  This  form  of  laminated  core  is 
adopted  to  avoid  eddy  currents.  Transformers  are  designated 
as  ttep-up  or  ttep-down  transformers,  according  as  they  are  used 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  volti^e.  In  electric-lighting  cir- 
cuits the  transformer  are  usually  step-down  transformers 
Thus,  an  s.  H.  F.  of  1100  volts  is  not  uncommon  on  electric- 
lighting  mains.  This  would  be  dangerous  for  use  in  dwellings, 
BO  the  voltage  is  reduced  to  110  volts.  To  this  end  there 
are  10  times  as  many  turns  on  the  primary  as  on  the  secondary, 
which  is  connected  to  the  circuit  in  the  house.  The  efBciency 
of  a  good  transformer  is  somewhere  between  95  and  97  per  cent. 
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It  is  of  great  advantage  to  use  high  voltages  for  the  tranfr 
mission  of  electric  power,  since  in  this  way  the  energy  loss  due 
to  heating  is  appreciably  reduced.  For  example,  if  10,000  watts 
be  transmitted  over  the  same  line,  in  one  case  by  an  e.m.f.  of 
100  volts,  in  another  case  by  one  of  1000  volts,  the  currents 
would  be  100  amperes  and  10  amperes  respectively.  Since  the 
heating  effect  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current,  the 
heat  loss  in  the  first  case  would  be  100  times  larger  thaa  that  in 


the  second.  If  the  same  loss  be  allowed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
size  of  the  conductor  may  be  made  much  smaller  when  high 
voltages  are  used,  and  this  means  great  economy  in  the  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines.  An  upper  limit  to  the  voltage 
is  set  only  by  the  difficulty  of  insulation.  Voltages  as  high  as 
80,000  to  60,000  volts  are  not  unusual  in  modern  power  trana- 
mission.  In  such  cases  the  coils  of  the  transformers  are  im- 
mersed in  oU  of  high  insulating  power. 

•351.  The  Polyphase  Generators.  In  polyphase  current 
machines  the  armature  consists  of  two  or  three  separate  coils. 
Fig.  199  represents  the  simplest  form  of  a  two-phase  genera- 
tor.    The  two  coils  on  the  armature  are  at  right  angles  to  each 

80  „...,.,.v.wv)glL- 
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other.  Whea  the  b.  h.  f.  in  one  coil  is  at  its  maximum,  that 
Id  the  other  is  zero,  and  as  the  armature  rotates,  the  B.  H.  F.  of 
one  circuit  is  always  90  degrees  ahead  of  that  in  the  other. 
The  two  are  said  to  differ  in  phase  by  90  degrees.  In  the  three- 
phase  machine  three  separate 
coils  are  placed  upon  the  arma- 
ture in  such  a  position  that  the 
phase  difference  between  the 
B.  M.p.'s  is  120  degrees  in  each 
case. 

These    machines    are    called 

polyphase  machines  in  order  to 

distinguish  them  from  a  machine 

giving  but  one  alternating  current,  which  is  sometimes  called 

a  single-phase  machine. 

352.  The  Direct  Current  Dynamo.  In  order  to  obtain  a  cur- 
rent which  is  constant  in  direction,  a  commutator  is  used  instead 
of  the  collector  rings.  For  example,  if 
there  be  but  a  single  coil  on  the  arma- 
ture, the  ring  is  split  into  two  parts, 
which  are  insulated  from  each  other 
(Fig.  200).  The  brushes  sliding  on 
the  commutator  are  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  they  exchange  contact  ^"^  *"• 

between  the  two  halves  of  the  commutator  when  the  current  in 
the  coil  passes  through  zero  and  changes  direction.  In  this  man- 
ner one  of  the  brushes  is  always  kept  at  the  higher  and  the 
other  at  the  lower  potential.  The  B.  M.  F.  through  the  external 
circuit  is  all  the  time  in  one  direction  (Fig.  201),  but  it  la 
pulsating,  varying  between  zero  and  the  maximum  twice  during 

each  revolution 
of  the  coil. 

If  two  coils  be 
used,  placed  at 
right  angles  to 
each  other,  a  four-part  commutator  is  needed,  and  the  resulting 
B.  H.  r.  may  be  considered  as  a  steady,  direct  potential  difference 
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Oa  (Fig-  202),  upon  which  are  superposed  during  each  revolu- 
tiuQ  four  pulsations  of  relatively  small  amplitude.  In  modem 
machiaee  there  are  often  many  hundred  coils,  all  connected  in 
series,  and  placed  in  specially  designed  grooves,  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  armature.  Every  second  or  third  coll  is  con- 
nected to  one  of  the  many 
sections  of  the  commutator, 
thus  making  the  e.  h.  f. 
practically  constant. 

The  current  is  taken  off 
by  the  brushes  from  oppo- 
site sections  of  the  commutator*  which  are  connected  to  those 
turns  of  the  armature  in  which  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  just  passes 
through  the  zero  value.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  the  machine  equals 
the  sum  of  all  the  £.  M.  f.'s  produced  in  the  various  coils 
between  the  brushes,  and  the  resultant  current  is  practically 

constant  in  strength.     Indirect 

current  dynamos  the  E.  M.  F.  can 
'  never  be  made  as  high  as  in  an 
alternator,  since  the  insulation 
between  the  sections  of  the  com- 
mutator is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  difference  of  potential 
much  higher  than  500  volts. 

The  field  magnet  is  usually 
excited  by  means  of  a  current 
taken  from  the  machine  itself. 
This  may  be   accomplished  in 
any  one  of  three  different  ways. 
In    the    series-wound    machine 
(Fig.  203)  the  field  coils  are  in 
series  with  the  external  circuit. 
In    the    shunt-wound    machine 
(Fig.  204)  the  field  coils  and  the 
external  circuit  are  in  parallel,  while  the  compound-wound  ma- 
chine is  simply  the  shunt  machine  to  which  a  few  coils  in  series 
with  the  external  circuit  have  been  added.     Each  of  these  ma- 
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chinee  has  been  developed  to  meet  special  reqairemtints  as  the; 
have  sriseD  ia  commercial  practice. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  althongh  the  cores  of  the  field  m^- 
neta  are  made  of  the  best  soft  iroa  or  mild  steel,  jet  ^rhen  the 
machine  is  stopped  there  is 
snfficient  remanenee  in  the  soft 
coies  to  generate  a  weak  cur- 
rent when  the  machine  is  started 
again.  This  weak  corrent, 
circulating  in  the  field  coils, 
strengthens  the  field,  and  so 
tndnces  a  larger  current,  until 
current  and  field  mutually  build 
up  to  the  maximum  magnetiza- 
tion and  maximum  current 
which  are  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

In  new  machines,  when  started 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  usuaUj 
necessary  to  excite  the  field 
from  some  external  source  of 
current,  althoi^h  in  many  cases 
even  this  is  unnecessary,  the  cores  having 
already  gained  polarity  owing  to  the  hammer- 
ing of  the  metal  while  in  the  earth's  magnetic 
field. 

353.  Force  upon  a  Coadnctor  carrying  a 
Current  in  a  Hagnetic  Field.  A  conductor 
carrying  a  carreut,  when  placed  in  a  magnetic 
field,  is  acted  upon  by  a  mechanical  force.  If, 
for  example,  a  part  of  an  electric  circuit  con- 
sist of  a  copper  wire  hung  from  a  hook  and  ){■' 
dipping  into  a  cup  of  mercury  (Fig.  205) 
which  surrounds  s  magnetic  pole,  the  wire 
will  begin  to  rotate  around  the  pole  as  soon  as 
the  circuit  is  closed.  The  direction  of  rota- 
tion depends  upon  the  relative  directions  of 
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tlie  current  and  of  the  field.  Thus,  if  the  pole  be  a  north- 
seeking  pole  and  the  current  flow  towarda  the  pole,  the  rotation 
will  appear  clookwise  to  a  person  looking  down  npon  the  pole. 
If  the  cnrrent  through  the  wire  be  reversed,  the  rotation  will 
be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Barlow's  wheel  (Fig.  206)  is  a  metalUo  disk  free  to  rotate 
about  its  center,  and  with  its  lower  rim  dipping  into  a  trough 
of  mercury  between  the  arms  of 
a  permanent  horseshoe  magnet. 
When  a  current  passes  along  the 
radius  of  the  disk  between  the 
axle  and  the  mercury,  the  wheel 
begins  to  rotate,  and  there  is 
a  transformation  of  electrical 
energy  into  mechanical  energy. 
Barlow's  wheel  is  a  motor  and 
the  exact  analogue  of  Faraday's 

disk  (Art.  346).  Both  pieces  of  apparatus  are  of  the  same  con- 
struction, and  only  the  mode  of  using  them  determines  whether 
we  have  a  generator  or  a  motor. 

354.  The  Hobir  Role.  Consider  an  electric  circuit  of  the 
same  form  as  in  Fig.  189  (Art.  845),  but  instead  of  applying 
a  force  to  move  the  cross  wire  AB,  let  an  electric  current 
be  sent  through  it.  To  fix  our  ideas,  let  the  magnetic  field 
pass  downward  into  the  paper,  and  the  current  flow  from  B  to 
A.  The  right-band  rule  (Art.  256)  shows  that  the  current 
through  the  wire  produces  lines  of  induction,  entering  the  loop 
from  above  or  in  the  same  direction  as  the  magnetic  field. 
Thus  the  number  of  Unet  from  both  sources  are  erowded  intide 
the  loop,  while  the  field  outtide  is  weakened,  since  on  that  side 
the  two  fields  are  in  opposite  directions.  Owing  to  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  tubes  of  induction,  a  mechanical  force  acts  on 
every  part  of  the  circuit,  tending  to  increase  its  area.  The 
movable  piece  of  wire  vrill  be  pushed  towards  the  right. 

An  electric  current  in  a  magnetio  field  produces  a  motion  in 
such  a  direction  that  these  three  quantities  form  a  right-handed 
coordinate  system,  if  taken  in  the  above  order.    If  the  thumb, 
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iadex  and  middle  finger  of  the  left  h^nd  be  held  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  the  thumb  points  in  tlie  direction  of  the  field, 
the  index  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  middle 
finger  in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  Compare  this  "motor 
rule"  with  the  "generator  rule"  (Art.  844). 

355.  Quantitative  Relations  for  Motor.  Considei  i  short 
length  I  of  a  current  and  a  magnetic  pole  of  strength  m  at  a  per- 
pendicular distance  d  from  it. 

The  force  acting  on  the  pole  is 

where  S*  is  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the 
ourrent.     According  to  Laplace's  law  (Art.  267), 

J'=|  (401) 

since  in  this  case  a  is  90  degrees,  and 

J' =.  5m  dynes  (402) 

a* 

where  I  is  expressed  in  c.  G.  b.  units.  But  according  to  the 
third  law  of  motion,  an  equal  and  opposite  force  acts  upon  the 
current  element.  This  force  we  maj  consider  as  due  to 
the  action  between  the  magnetic  fields  due  to  the  pole  m  and 
to  the  current  I.  The  field  f  due  to  the  pole  at  a  distance  d 
is,  by  equation  (300),  (Art.  238), 


or  ^=/*ff=J  ^403> 

Substituting  this  value  in  (402),  we  have 

F^BIl  ^^404) 

where  S  is  the  magnetic  induction  at  the  current  element. 
If  /be  given  in  amperes, 

p^ 

10 

This  equation  holds  for  finite  lengths  only  in  case  the  mag- 

/ 
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oetic  indactioQ  does  not  vary  as  we  pass  along  the  wire  and  when 
the  wire  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  induction.  Since  for 
all  gaqes  fi  is  very  nearly  unity,  and  S  is  numerically  equal  to 
B,  the  force  may  be  measured  by  the  product  SIl,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  tbia  case  we  have  to  deal  with  a  nomer- 
ical  equality  only. 

356.  The  Electric  Motor.  An  electric  motor  is  a  machine 
used  to  transform  electrical  energy  into  mechanical  energy. 
In  general,  motors  do  not  differ  from  generators  in  the  details 
of  their  construction.  A  single  loop  (Art,  347)  will  be  acted 
npOB  by  a  couple. 

^=  JV=2:^rsin«  (406) 

where  J*  is  the  force  in  dynes,  r  the  distance  of  the  two  wires 
of  length  I  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  «  the  angle  between  the 
plane  of  the  coil  and  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
induction,  and  I  the 
current     in     amperes 
flowing    through    the 
circuit.      Figure    207 
shows  the  distribution 

of  the  lines  of  indue-  S 

tion  around  a  loop 
carrying  a  current  and 
placed  in  a  magnetic 
field  at  right  angles  to 

the   conductors.     The  Fm.  ao7. 

loop  stands  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  the  current  flows  dovm 
at  A  and  up  at  B.  The  field  is  clearly  distorted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  current,  and  a  rotation  in  a  counterclockwise 
direction  must  result  if  the  coil  be  movable.  The  same  figure 
would  represent  the  distortion  of  the  field,  if  the  coil  were  used 
as  a  generator  and  rotated  in  a  clockwise  direction  through  the 
field. 

The  exact  correspondence  between  generators  and  motors 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  describe  the  ordinary  types  of  motors. 


,>,ogl. 
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The  direct  conent  motor  is  of  the  same  coiulrucLioii  u  the 
direct  cDireDt  generator,  and  the  siDgle-phaae  alternating  car- 
rent  motor  is  of  the  same  form  aa  the  single-phase  alternator. 

Two  similar  single-phase  dynamos  may  be  aaed  as  generator 
and  motor,  although  it  U  necessary  first  to  bring  the  motor  to 
the  same  speed  as  the  generator.  Such  a  motor  is  called  a  syn- 
chronous motor,  but  it  is  not  self-starting,  and  stops  when  it  is 
thrown  oat  of  step.  On  account  of  these  difficulties,  synchro- 
nous motors  are  not  in  general  use.  The  induction  motor  (Art. 
858)  is  now  generally  need  in  altematii^  current  work. 

357.  Work  done  by  a  Hotor.  When  the  annatare  of  a  motor 
moves  in  a  maguetic  field,  it  cuts  lines  of  induction,  and  there- 
fore has  induced  in  its  coils  an  E.  H.  F.,  tending  to  decreate  the 
current  through  the  armature.  This  may  readily  be  seen  by 
applying  the  generator  rule  to  the  moving  coil.  We  speak, 
therefore,  of  a  eounUr  s.m.f.  set  up  in  the  motor.  Let  the 
difference  of  potential  at  the  brushes  of  the  motor  be  S,  and 
the  current  through  the  motor  be  /.  EI  is  then  the  rate  at 
which  electrical  enei^y  is  transformed  in  the  motor.  If  .S*  he 
the  counter  E.  H.  f.,  the  energy,  transformed  into  heat,  owing 
to  the  resistance  of  the  armature,  is 

E=  (_SIt  -  irity  joules  (40T) 

and  the  part  transformed  into  mechanical  energy  is 

W"  Sit  joules  (408) 

Disregarding  the  work  done  in  OTercoming  friction,  the  me- 
chanical power  is  the  product  of  the  terqae  ^into  the  angular 
velocity  (Art.  58),  or 

y^^iimS-  (409) 

where  »  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second.     Therefore, 
E'I=  2  jm^  (410) 

When  n  is  very  small,  for  example,  while  the  motor  is  being 
started,  B  is  very  small,  and  a  very  large  current  — — —  would 
fiow  through  the  armature,  burning  it  out.    To  prevent  this  a  re- 
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Bistance,  called  a  starting  hox,  is  placed  in  series  with  the  motor, 
with  all  its  resistance  in  the  circuit  before  the  motor  is  started. 
The  resistance  is  cut  out  as  the  speed  of  rotation  and  hence  the 
counter  E.  M.  F.  increase.  If  there  be  no  load  on  the  motor, 
that  is,  if  the  torque  be  small,  the  speed  of  rotation  will  be 
very  high,  and  the  counter  B.  u.  f.  allows  but  a  small  current, 
just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  due  to  friction,  to  pass 
through  the  motor.  If  the  load  be  heavy,  the  speed  decreaseB, 
and  a  large  current  Sows  through  the  machine. 

*358.   The  Induction  Hotor.     If  two  separate  coils  of  wire  be 
wound  upon  an  iron  ring  so  that  each  coil  covers  two  opposite 
quadrants  wound  in  oppoute  directions  (Fig.  208),  a  two- 
phase  current  sent  through  the  two 
eoila  will  produce  in  the  iron  what 
is  known  as  a  rotary  field. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  current 
through  A  and  A'  to  have  reached 
its  maximum  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, while  the  one  through  B  and 
B'  is  zero.  The  lines  of  induction 
through  the  iron  in  both  halves  of 
the  ring  will  be  directed  towards  B', 
or  there  will  be  a  north  pole  at  B' 
and  a  south  pole  at  B.     After  a  yio.  208. 

quarter  of  a  period  has  elapsed,  no 

current  passes  through  A  and  A',  but  the  maximum  current 
flows  through  B  and  &  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  north 
pole  will  now  have  advanced  to  A  and  the  south  pole  to  A!. 
After  another  quarter  period,  the  current  through  A  and  A'  has 
its  maximum  negative  value,  and  the  north  and  south  poles 
have  traveled  to  B  and  B'  respectively.  Then  they  advance 
to  A'  and  A,  and  finally  reach  again  their  original  position. 
During  one  complete  revolution  of  the  armature  of  the  two- 
phase  generator  the  magnetic  field  has  made  one  complete 
revolution  in  the  ring.     Such  a  field  is  called  a  rotary  fi^. 

If  a  metallic  disk,  free  to  rotate  about  an  axis  in  the  center 
of  the  ring,  be  placed  above  the  ring,  it  begins  to  whirl  around 
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aa  soon  as  the  rotary  field  is  eatablished.  For,  owing  to  tha 
motion  of  the  magnetic  field,  eddy  currents  (Art.  339)  are  set 
up  in  the  diet,  and  the  reaction  between  these  and  the  rotary 
field  produces  mechanical  forces  which  puU  the  disk  around  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  magnetic  field  moves.  Tkia  motion 
it  produced  purely  hy  electromagnetic  induction,  no  electrical  con- 
tact tenth  the  rotating  part  being  needed. 

In  the  induction  motor  tlie  rotor  (Fig.  209)  consists  of 

two  copper  disks  mounted  on  a  shaft,  and  a  large  number  of 

copper   bars   connecting   the   disks.      On 

account  of  its  peculiar  form,  such  an  arm- 

^fj   ature  is  called   a   squirrel-cage   arma^re. 

The  induced   currents   flow  through   the 

bars,    tending    to    prevent    the    relative 

motion  of  armature  and   field.      In  this 

way  a  mechanical  torque  is  produced  which  sets  the  armature 

in  rotation. 

Problema 
1.  A  cylindrical  coil  of  300  turns  and  50  cm  in  length  is  placed  vitb  its 
asia  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridiah  in  a  field  whose  intenaity  ia  0.19  gauas. 
Compute  the  cnrrent  in  amperes  necessary  to  reduce  to  zero  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  field  at  the  center  of  the  coil.  Ann.  0.0378  ampere. 

3.  A  steel  ring  having  a  mean  radius  of  8  cm  and  crosseectional  area 
of  4  em'  is  wound  with  60  turns  of  wire.  When  a  current  of  2  ampetss 
flows  in  the  wire,  the  permeability  is  800.  Compute  (a)  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetizing  field,  (A)  the  induction  and  (e)  the  magnetic  flux  Uirongb 
the  ring  with  2  amperes  in  the  wire. 

Am.  (a)  3  gauasea;  (6)  2400  lines  per  cm^;  (c>  0600  lines. 

3.  Determine  from  Fig.  177,  the  permeability  of  soft  annealed  iron  cor- 
responding to  field  intensities  of  2,  4,  6, 10  and  20  gausxea  respectively. 

Am.  3350,  2700,  2100, 1410,  750. 

4.  A  half-ring  electromagnet  is  furnished  with  an  armature,  such  that 
core  and  armature  form  a  complete  ring.  The  average  diameter  of  the  ring 
is  8  cm,  its  crosMectional  area  5  cm*  and  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  140. 
If  a  current  of  1  ampere  fiow  through  the  wire,  compote  the  magnetic  flux 
(a)  when  the  armature  is  pressed  against  the  electro m ^n et ,  (6)  when  an 
air  gap  of  0.5  cm  length  is  left  between  each  arm  of  the  magnet  and  arma- 
ture. Assume  that  the  permeability  of  the  iron  has  the  constant  value  SOO, 
and  that  there  is  no  mt^etio  leattage.  An*,  (a)  7000  linea 

[b)  782  lines- 
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5.  A  wire  S  m  long,  placed  horiiontally  east  and  west,  ia  allowed  to  fall 
freely  iti  a  uniform  m^netic  field  of  horizontal  intenaitj  0.19  gauss.  Find 
(a)  the  value  of  the  induced  e.  h.  f.  at  the  end  of  3  sec. ;  (b)  the  average 
Talne  of  the  e.  h.  f.  during  the  first  6  sec ;  (c)  the  time  elapsing  before  the 
induced  ■.  u.  f.  shall  be  0.001  volt. 

Ant.  (a)  0.0011172  yolt;  (J)  0.000931  volt;  (c)  2.686  aeconds. 

6.  A  circular  coil  of  wire,  30  cm  in  diameter,  containing  200  turns  and 
of  4  ohniB  resistance,  having  its  ends  joined  together,  is  placed  with  its  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  earth's  field  of  intensity  0.6  gauss.  If  the  coil  be 
rotated  through  180°  in  0.1  sec,  what  average  current,  in  amperes,  will  be 
produced,  and  what  quautdty  of  electricity  passes  through  the  coil  during 
thia  rotation?  Am.  (a)  0.00424  ampere. 

(b)  0.000424  coulomb. 

7.  If  a  bar  magnet  be  dropped  vertically  through  a  loop  of  wire,  it 
indnces  currents  in  thia  wire.    Describe  the  directions  of  the  currents. 

8.  The  primary  of  a  certain  induction  coil  has  200  turns  of  wire,  and 
the  secondary  has  80,000  turns.  If  the  current  in  the  primary  decrease  from 
5  amperes  to  zero  in  0.001  sec,  compute  the  k.  m.  f.  induced  in  the  second- 
ary, the  core  being  of  iron  10  cm  long,  4  cm'  in  cross  section,  and  of  constant 
permeability  200.    Apply  formula  for  a  very  long  solenoid. 

Aru.  20,106  volts. 

9.  If  a  secondary  of  20  turns  be  wonnd  about  the  primary  of  the  ring 
of  problem  2,  and  the  secondary  have  a  resistance  of  0.5  ohm,  what  quantity 
of  electricity  wilt  pass  through  the  secondary  upon  increasing  the  cunent 
through  the  primary  from  zero  to  2  amperes,  assuming  the  permeability  to 
be  constant  7  Am.  0.00384  coulomb. 

10.  Compute  the  average  k.  m.  f.  in  the  secondary  of  problem  9  (n)  with 
the  steel  inside  the  primary ;  (£)  with  air  inside  the  primary,  the  current 
risiiig  from  zero  to  ita  maximum  value  in  0.06  sec.  in  each  case. 

Am.  (rt)  0.0884  volt. 
ffi)  0.000048  rolt. 

11.  Compute  the  self-indnctance  of  a  length  £  of  a  very  long  solenoid 
of  eros&«ection  A,  having  n  turns  of  wire  per  centimeter  length. 

Am.  4syMM£  C.O.8.  units. 

13.  Compute  the  self-indoetance  of  a  ring-shaped  helix  of  average  radius 

of  5  cm  and  cross  section  4  cm',  consisting  of  500  turns  of  wire.     Give  the 

answer  in  c.  o.  s.  units  as  well  as  in  henrys.    Apply  formula  for  L,  obtained 

tnproblemlL  Ant.  (a)  400,000  c.a.s.  uniU 

(6)  0.0004  heniy. 
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13.  Compute  the  energy  stored  in  the  roedimn  inside  the  helix  of  the  last 
problem,  if  it  carry  a  current  of  5  ampei«s :  (a)  if  the  medium  be  ur; 
(()  if  the  medium  be  iron  of  permeability  800. 

An*,  (a)  50,000  ergs. 
(b)  1.6  joules. 

14.  If  a  secondary  of  100  turns  be  wound  around  the  helix  of  the  last 
problem,  compute  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  two  coils. 

Aru.  (a)  0.00008  henry. 
(6)  0.024  henry. 

15.  A  rectangular  loop,  20  x  60  cm,  is  rotated  uniformly  around  its 
longer  axis,  making  400  revolutions  per  second.  The  axis  is  placed  at 
right  angles  to  a  field,  having  an  induction  of  10,000  lines  per  square  centi- 
meter.   Plot  the  indnoed  ■.  ii.  r.  as  a  function  of  the  time. 

Aiu.  Maximum  k.ii.p.  Is  261.33  volts. 

16.  A  Faraday  disk  of  radius  16  cm  rotates  2400  times  per  minut«  in  a 
field  of  average  flux  of  2000  lines  per  square  centimeter  normal  to  its  plan& 
Compute  the  x.  h.  f.  induced  in  the  machine.  Am.  0.6655  volt. 

17.  If  the  disk  of  problem  19  be  closed  through  an  external  circuit,  what 
power  must  be  applied  to  keep  the  disk  in  rotation,  disregarding  friction, 
and  takiug  the  total  resistance  equal  to  5  ohms?  Atu.  0.06396  watt. 

18.  A  pair  of  wires,  each  having  a  resistance  of  1.6  ohms,  is  used  for 
transmitting  25  amperes  with  an  applied  e.  m.  f.  of  2200  volts.  Compat« 
the  efficiency  of  transmission  and  the  drop  in  potential  in  the  lines.  What 
would  be  the  efficiency  of  transmission  of  the  same  power,  if  the  applied  volt- 
^e  were  650  volts  7    Ans.  (a)  96.6  per  cent ;  (b)  76  volts ;  (c)  46.46  per  cent 

19.  A  four-pole  direct  current  generator  has  200  turns  of  wire  on  its 
armature.  The  flux  from  each  pole  is  1,250,000  lines  and  the  speed  1200 
revolutions  per  minnt«.  Find  the  average  r-m.  f.  induced  in  each  turn, 
and  the  voltage  developed  by  the  machine,  if  half  of  the  conductors  are  in 
series  on  each  side  of  the  commutator.  Am.  (a)  2  volts. 

(b)  200  volts. 

20.  A  shunt  motor  has  an  armature  resistance  of  0.02  ohm.  The  field 
resistance  of  55  ohms.  When  running  on  full  load,  the  motor  takes  62 
amperes  at  110  volts.  Compute  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  if,  in  addition 
to  the  heat  lose,  other  losses  amoout  to  400  watts.  Ant.  88.8  per  cent 
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ELECTROSTATICS 
CHAPTER  XLIII 

FUHDAUBNTAIi   FHEnOMEETA 

359.  Electrification.  Onr  knowledge  of  current  electricity 
dates  back  but  a  little  over  one  hondred  jeara  to  Volta's  dis- 
covery of  the  electric  cell  in  1800.  However,  electric  phe- 
nomena of  a  somewhat  different  type  have  been  known  for 
many  centuries.  Thus  the  Greeks  knew  that  amber,  after  being 
rubbed,  would  attract  light  bodies,  but  no  distinction  seems  to 
have  been  made  between  this  attraotion  and  magnetic  attrac- 
tion untU  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Cardano 
(1501-1576)  pointed  out  that  "  amber  dratoa  anything  that  i* 
light,  the  magnet  iron  only."  Bodies  which  show  the  same 
properties  as  amber,  after  being  rubbed,  are  called  eleetrified 
bodies. 

Thus  a  glass  rod,  after  being  rubbed  with  silk  and  held  above 
little  bits  of  paper  or  pith  balls,  attracts  them  vigorously. 
They  touch  the  rod.  By  back  to  the  table,  are  attracted  ^ain, 
and  so  forth. 

If  an  electrified  glass  rod  be  brought  near  a  pith  ball,  sus- 
pended by  a  fine  silk  cord,  the  ball  will  be  drawn  towards  the 
glass,  will  adhere  to  it  for  a  moment,  and  will  then  be  strongly 
repelled.  It  has  become  electrified  by  contact  with  the  glass, 
and  the  result  is  a  repulnon  between  the  two. 

Experiments  similar  to  those  with  the  glass  may  he  per- 
formed with  a  rod  of  hard  rubber  rubbed  with  flannel.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  a  pith  ball  which  has  been  electrified 
by  contact  with  the  glass  is  not  repelled  by  the  hard  rubber, 
but  is  attracted  to  it, 
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Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  an  electrified  rod  suspended 
8o  as  to  move  freely  in  any  direction  will  not  assume  a  definite 
direction  aa  a  magnet  will.  We  may  therefore  define  eleobified 
bodiet  aa  those  bodies  which  have  two  characteristic  properties : 
(a)  they  attract  and  repel  each  other  with  a  force  which  is 
due  neitlier  to  gravitation  nor  to  mechanical  action  i  (&)  they 
show  no  definite  orientation  with  respect  to  the  geographic 
meridian. 

360.  Two  Kinds  <rf  Electricity.  Tw(HfliiId  Theory.  If  a 
glass  rod,  one  end  of  which  has  been  electrified  by  rubbing  it 
with  silk,  be  suspended,  it  will  be  found  that  the  electrified 
end  of  the  glass  is  attracted  by  an  electrified  rod  of  hard  rub- 
ber, but  is  repelled  by  a  similar  rod  of  glass  electrified  by  silk. 
An  electrified  rod  of  rubber  is  repelled  by  electrified  rubber 
but  attracted  by  electrified  glass.  This  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  electrified  bodies  was  for  many  years  explained  by 
the  assumption  that,  during  the  process  of  rubbing,  an  im- 
ponderable substance,  to  which  the  name  ehctncity  was  given, 
was  communicated  to  these  bodies,  and  that  this  substance, 
on  account  of  its  power  of  action  at  a  distance,  was  the  causa 
of  the  mechanical  force,  observed  between  electrified  bodies. 

The  early  theory  of  electricity  was  thus  very  similar  to  that 
of  magnetism.  The  different  behavior  of  glass  and  hard  rub- 
ber, mentioned  in  the  last  article,  was  generally  explained  by 
the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  electricity,  which  were  designated 
as  pontive  and  negative.  It  has  been  agreed  to  call  the  eleo 
tricity  found  on  a  glass  rod,  when  rubbed  with  silk,  potUive 
eleetrieity,  and  that  on  hard  rubber,  when  rubbed  with  flannel, 
negative  electricity. 

Electricities  of  like  kind  repel,  those  of  unlike  kind  attract. 
This  fundamental  law  was  discovered  by  Du  Fay  *  in  1733. 

We  shall  see  later  that  the  interpretation  of  the  nature  of 
electricity,  as  given  above,  must  be  considerably  modified,  but 
it  permits  of  an  easy  and  simple  description  of  the  fundamental 
phenomena,  and  lends  itself  readily  to  the  solution  of  elemen* 
tary  problems. 

1  J>u  Fay,  Mem.  dt  rAe<id.,  1T3S. 
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361.  Conductors  and  Dielectrics.  We  distinguished  (Art. 
279)  between  electrical  condactora  and  insulators  or  dielectrics, 
according  to  the  ease  with  which  an  electric  current  would  pass 
through  them.  Experiments  in  electrostatics  lead  to  the  same 
classiScation.  If  a  rod  of  glass  or  ebonite,  or  any  dielectric,  be 
rubbed  at  one  end,  it  shows  electrification  only  at  the  place 
rubbed;  but  a  rod  of  metal,  held  by  an  insulating  handle  and 
rubbed  at  one  end  only,  becomes  electrified  over  its  whole 
surface. 

A  metal  rod,  held  by  the  hand  and  rubbed,  does  not  show 
electrification,  because  the  electricity  produced  escapes  through 
the  body  to  the  earth.  It  follows  that  a  conductor  can  retain 
an  electric  charge  only  if  it  be  insulated  from  the  earth  by 
such  substances  as  dry  glass,  ebonite,  fused  quaitz,  silk,  etc. 

When  an  insulated,  neutral  conductor  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a  charged  conductor,  some  of  the  electricity  will  pass 
over  to  it,  and  it  becomes  charged  hy  conduction. 

362.  Coulomb's  Law.  If  two  small  spherical  conductors  be 
charged,  they  exert  a  definite  mechanical  force  upon  each  other, 
which  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  any  unit  of  force.  While 
Investigating  the  attraction  or  repulsion  between  such  spheres. 
Coulomb*  found  the  law  that  the  force  between  two  charged 
»phere»  i»  invertely  proportional  to  the  atpiare  qf  the  distance 
between  the  centert  of  the  ipkeret  and  directly  proportional  to 
ihe  product  of  (Ae  charges-,  measured  in  some  arbitrary  unit. 

The  similarity  between  this  law  and  the  law  of  attraction 
between  magnetic  poles  (Art.  232)  is  so  striking  that  it  sug< 
gests  immediately  the  existence  of  an  infiueuce  of  the  medium 
between  the  charged  bodies.  In  fact,  it  baa  been  shown  that 
such  an  influence  exists  also  in  this  case,  and  that  Coulomb's  law 
in  its  complete  form  must  be  written 

J=±!^  (411) 

where  f|  and  ^  are  the  charges,  d  the  distance  between  the 
points  at  which  the  charges  may  be  considered  as  concentrated, 
and  where  «  is  a  constant,  characteristic  of  the  medium. 
1  Coulomb,  Jfem.  d«  r^^cod,  1785,  p.  66EI 
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363.  Dielectric  Conetaat.  The  constant  e  of  equation  C^ll) 
U  called  the  dieUetrie  corutani  of  the  medium.  It  la  the  meature 
of  that  property  of  the  medium  which  modifies  the  mutual  action  of 
■  electrified  hodie$,  immened  in,  or  aeparated  hy  it.  This  coDstant 
18  taken  as  unity  for  a  vacuum.  For  gases  the  dielectric  con- 
stant is  very  nearly  unity,  for  paraffine  it  is  about  2,  for  mica  6, 
for  flint  glass  8.  The  largest  value  known  for  any  substance  is 
that  of  water,  about  80. 

The  influence  of  the  dielectric  upon  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser has  been  mentioned  above  (Art.  816). 

864.  Unit  Cbarge,  Surface  Density.  Coulomb's  law  lends 
itself  immediately  to  the  selection  of  a  unit  of  electric  charge. 
This  unit  is  generally  defined  as  that  quantity  of  electricity  which 
repels  an  equal  quantity  of  like  t^n  at  a  dittance  of  one  centimeter 
in  vacuo  with  a  force  of  one  dyne. 

This  charge  is  called  the  eleetrottatic  unit  of  quantity  of 
electricity.  The  student  is  warned  not  to  confuse  this  unit 
with  the  one  defined  under  current  electricity.  We  deal  here 
with  static  phenomena,  and  their  relation  to  those  of  current 
phenomena  will  be  considered  later. 

From  the  definition  it  is  evident  that  we  consider  the  charges 
as  point  chaises,  that  is,  as  being  concentrated  at  a  point.  In 
reality  the  chaises  are  always  distributed  over  finite  surfaces, 
and  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  use  dectrie  gurfaee  denaitiet 
instead  of  discrete  point  chai^^.  Surface  denrity  xs  the  charge 
per  u»tf  ntiface,  and  the  averse  surface  density  <r  of  a  chai^ 
q,  distributed  over  an  area  a,  is  given  by  the  equation 

'-l  («2) 

Unit  surface  density  is  one  electrostatic  unit  of  quantity  per 
square  centimeter. 

365.  Th9  Electroscope.  An  electroscope  is  an  instrument 
used  for  the  detection  of  electric  charges.  In  its  simplest 
form  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  (Fig.  210)  consists  of  a  well- 
insulated  metal  rod,  carrying  at  its  lower  end  two  thin  leavea 
of  gold  foil  a,  b,  and  inclosed  in  a  glass  vessel. 
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If  an  electrified  body  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  uppei 
end  of  the  electroBCope,  the  latter  becomes  electrified  by  cod- 
duction,  the  charge  distribates  itself  over  the  metallic  parts, 
and  the  leaves,  being  charged  with  electricity  of 
the  same  sign,  repel  each  other  and  diverge. 

It  may  frequently  be  desired  to  examine  the 
electrification  of  a  body  at  some  distance  from 
the  electroscope.     In  this  case  the  so-called  froof 
flwn*  may  be  used.     This  consists  of  a  small 
metallic  disk  attached  to  the  end  of  a  glass  or 
rubber  rod.    The  disk,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact  with    the   charged   body,   receives   a   small 
charge  which  in  its  turn  may  be  examined  by 
means  of  the  electroscope.     Thus,  after  an  elec-        *^'*-  ^^**' 
troscope  has  been  charged  positively  by  touching  it  with  an 
electrified  glass  rod,  the  gold  leaves  will  diverge  more  if  the 
charge  upon  the  proof  plane  happens  to  be  positive,  or  they  will 
collapse  if  the  charge  o(i  the  proof  plane  be  negative.    This 
last  effect  shows  that  positive  and  negative  electricity,  when 
brought  upon  the  same  conductor,  tend  to  neutralize  each  other. 

366.  Electrification  by  InductlcHi.  If  an  uncharged,  insu- 
lated conductor  B  (Fig.  211)  be  brought  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  charged  conductor  A^  it  will  be  found  that  the  side 
_  ^  towards^  is  charged  with 


^r^    > 


electiicity  of  the  opposite 
sign  from  that  of  A^  and 
the  other  side  with  elec- 
tricity of  the  same  sign, 
while  the  central  portiou  of  £  is  not  electrified,  or  is  in  a 
neutral  condition.  The  existence  of  these  charges  can  be 
shown,  and  their  sign  can  be  determined,  by  the  use  of  electro- 
scope and  proof  plane.  The  similarity  between  this  experiment 
and  the  one  showing  induced  magnetism  (Art.  246)  is  very 
striking.  The  next  experiment,  however,  has  no  counterpart 
in  magnetism. 

If  the  conductor  B,  while  it  is  still  under  the  influence  of  A^ 
be  touched  for  an  instant  by  the  hand,  the  charge  having  the 
8d 
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Bame  sign  as  that  of  A  escapea  through  oar  body  to  the  earth, 
while  the  charge  of  the  opposite  sign  increases  in  amount.  If 
now  we  remove  S  from  the  influence  of  A,  the  charge  upon 
it  distributes  itself  over  the  whole  surface,  and  S  is  found  to 
be  charged  with  electricity  of  only  one  kind.  This  process  is 
called  electrification  iy  induction. 

Let  the  charge  thus  produced  be  removed.  The  process 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  desired,  and  we  may  produce  an 
apparently  unlimited  amount  of  electric  charge  in  a  given 
body  withovi  diminithing  the  original  inducing  charge  on  A. 

In  magnetism  we  cnnnot  produce  a  single  pole  by  induction, 
because  no  conductors  of  magnetiam  exist. 

In  order  to  explain  induced  electrification,  it  was  formerly 
assumed  that  every  conductor  contains  an  unlimited  amount 
of  both  kinds  of  electricity  which  become  separated  under  the 
inducing  action  of  another  chnrge,  that  of  the  opposite  sign 
being  attracted,  and  that  of  the  same  sign  being  repelled. 
When  the  body  is  connected  by  means  of  a  conductor  to  the 
earth,  the  repelled  charge  will  escape  through  the  conductor, 
while  an  additional  amount  of  charge  of  the  opposite  sign  is 
drawn  in  and  is  then  held  bound  by  the  attractive  force  of 
the  inducing  charge.  This  bound  charge  becomes  free  Kgaiu 
when  the  inducing  charge  is  withdrawn.  A  more  adequate  ex- 
planation will  be  given  later. 

367.  Electroscope  charged  by  Indocticm.  When  a  charged 
body  is  brought  towards  an  electroscope,  the  leaves  begin  to 
diverge  before  contact  is  made,  owing  to  the  cliarges  produced 
by  induction.  If  the  instrument,  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  charged  body,  be  touched  by  the  band,  the  leaves  collapse, 
showing  that  their  charge,  which  is  of  the  tame  gign  as  that  of 
the  inducing  body,  tias  escaped  to  the  earth.  If  now  the  con- 
nection with  the  earth  he  broken  and  the  inducing  charge  be 
removed,  the  leaves  spread  apart  again,  showing  the  presence 
of  a  free  charge.  This  charge  can  be  shown  to  be  of  oppotUe 
tign  to  that  of  the  inducing  body. 

Let  us  suppose  the  electroscope  to  be  charged  positively. 
Then  the  approach  of  a  positive  cliarge  will  produce  a  furtbei 
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spreading  of  the  leaves,  while  the  approach  of  a  negative  charge, 
drawing  the  positive  charge  of  the  electi-oacope  to  the  top, 
causes  the  leaves  to  collapse.  The  inductive  influence  upon 
further  approach  may  even  become  bo  large  that  the  leaves,  after 
collapsing,  begin  to  divei^e  again,  being  charged  now  with 
electricity  of  the  same  sign  as  that  of  the  inducing  charge. 

368.  ElectTlflcatloii  of  a  Hollow  Conductor.  I^t  an  electro- 
scope E  (Fig.  212)  ba  connected  by  a  fine  wire  to  a  hollow, 
metallic  vessel  V.  If  a  posi- 
tively  charged  body  Q  be  in- 
troduced into  this  'vessel,  there 
appears  upon  the  outside  of 
the  vessel  and  upon  the  elec- 
troscope a  positive  charge,  and 
the  leaves  spread  apart.  This 
divergence  does  not  change  in 
the   slightest   if   the    charged  .^^  ^y,_ 

body  bo  moved  about  in  the 

vessel.  The  eleatrtfication  outside  is  independent  of  the  position 
qf  the  charge  inside.  Kven  if  the  charged  body  touch  the  wall 
of  the  vessel,  no  change  is  produced.  If  the  body  introduced 
into  the  vessel  be  a  charged  conductor,  it  loses  .ill  charge  by 
touching  the  wall,  but  the  external  charge  remains  undisturbed. 
If  an  electroscope  be  placed  inside  a  hollow  conductor,  as  a 
cage  made  of  wire  netting  with  line  meshes,  and  electrically 
connected  to  it,  the  screen  may  be  ciiarged 
to  any  desired  amount  either  from  the 
inside  or  from  the  outside,  without  the 
slightest  perceptible  effect  upon  the  elec- 
troscope. There  is  no  electric  charge  in- 
side a  charged  hollow  conductor  ;  the  charge 
it  alwayt  distributed  over  the  outer  surface. 
€^_!5  Faraday  illustrated  this  fact  by  a  strik- 

ing  experiment.     A  conical  bag  of  net- 
ting, attached  by  its  base  to  an  insulated 
vertical  ring  (Fig.  213),  could  be  turned  inside  out  by  means  of 
a  string  fastened  to  the  apes  of  the  bag  and  extending  axially 

">  v.wogli: 
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through  the  ring.  Oa  chai^ng  the  hag  he  could  show  by  meant 
of  a  proof  plane  that  the  charge  existed  ouly  upon  the  ontside. 
The  b^  was  then  turned  inside  out  and  tested  repeatedly,  and 
in  every  case  the  charge  was  found  upon  the  outside,  although 
the  sides  of  the  bag  had  each  time  exchanged  places. 

These  experimente  are  illustrations  of  the  following  funda- 
mental experimental  laws  of  electrostatics  : 

1.  EUctrie  oharget  and  electric  field*  within  and  vnikout  a 
hoUow  doted  conductor  are  entirely  independent  of  one  another. 

2.  An  electric  field  doet  not  exist  inside  a  hollow  closed  eon- 
ductor  unless  there  be  insviated  charges  inside, 

369.  PositlTe  and  Negative  Charges  always  developed  In  Equal 
Ameante.  Electrify  two  bodies  by  friction,  as  by  twisting  an 
ebonite  rod  r  inside  a  flannel  cap  e  (Fig.  214}.  Remove  the 
cap  by  means  of  the  silk  string  attached  to  it,  and  Insert  first 

rtbe  cap  and  then  the  rod  into  a  hollow  conductor 
joined  to  an  electroscope  (Fig.  212),  being  careful 
that  no  loss  by  conduction  occurs  from  either.  Each 
body,  when  introduced,  produces  the  same  divei^ence 
of  the  leaves,  but  the  chaises  are  of  opposite  sign. 
I£  both  bodies  be  introduced  at  the  same  time,  no 
effect  can  be  observed. 

1  insulated  charge  has  been  placed 
in  the  vessel,  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  show  a  certain 
divergence.  If  now  another  insulated,  but  uncharyed,  con- 
ductor be  introduced,  it  will  be  electrified  by  induction,  but 
the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  remains  the  same  as  before. 

Both  experiments  show  that  in  eleetrification  hy  frictiott,  at 
well  at  hy  induction^  positive  and  negative  charges  are  always  devel- 
oped in  equal  aynountt.  It  may  be  shown  that  this  is  always  the 
case,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  the  electrification  is 
produced. 

370.  Dlstribntlon  of  an  Electric  Charge.  If  a  metallio  cluun 
be  placed  upon  a  conducting  plate  which  is  connected  to  an 
electroscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  plate  is  charged,  the 
electroscope  shares  the  charge  of  the  system.     If  now  one  end 
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of  the  chain  be  raised  from  the  plate  by  means  of  a  slUii  thread, 
the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  tend  to  collapse,  thus  showing 
that  we  have  decreased  the  turface  densitj/  of  the  charge  by 
inereanng  the  effective  wwrface  of  the  conductor.  When  the 
chain  is  returned  to  the  plate,  the  leaves  resume  their  original 
position,  thus  indicating  that  the  original  surface  density  of  the 
charge  has  been  restored. 

Again,  the  turface  demity  of  a  charge  upon  a  eondm^or  of 
irregular  outline  varies  with  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the 
conductor.  Thus,  in  an  e^-shaped  insulated  conductor,  we 
shall  find,  upon  testing  the  charge  by  means  of  a  proof  plane, 
that  the  plane  removes  the  greatest  charge  from  the  conductor 
when  applied  at  the  smaller  end,  or  since  the  area  of  the  plane 
is  constant,  we  find  that  the  density  of  the  charge  is  greatest 
at  the  point  of  maximum  curvature.  Aa  the  small  end  of  the 
conductor  becomes  more  and  more  sharp,  the  density  of  the 
charge  increases,  until  finally  the  charge  escapes  into  the  sur* 
rounding  air,  by  means  of  the  convection  of  the  individual, 
highly  charged  air  particles.  This  fact  explains  the  effect  of 
points  in  discharging  insulated  chained  conductors.  For  this 
reason  all  sharp  points  or  edges  are  to  be  avoided  in  electri- 
cal machines  or  other  apparatus  intended  to  retain  a  charge  of 
electricity.  A  coat  of  dust  is  equally  efficient  in  discharging 
a  charged  body. 

371.  The  Frlctlonal  Machine.  This  tyx>e  of  machine  was  for- 
merly used  for  the  continuous  production  of  electric  charges. 
It  consists  of  a  large  glass  disk,  the  various  parts  of  which 
during  rotation  come  into  close  rubbing  contact  with  a  pair  of 
leather  cushions,  covered  with  a  tin  amalgam.  Upon  rotating 
the  disk,  both  surfaces  of  the  plate  become  positively  electrified 
by  friction,  and  the  electricity  thus  produced  is  collected  upon 
an  insulated  conductor  by  means  of  a  system  of  conductors 
armed  with  metallic  combs  whose  sharp  points  lie  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  on  either  side. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  much  more  powerful  influence 
machines  (Art.  873),  the  frictiooal  machines  have  gone  entirely 
out  of  use,  but  are  still  found  in  collections  of  old  apparatus. 
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372.  The  Electtoplionis.  The  electrophorus,  an  instrument 
invented  by  Volta,  ia  the  simplest  apparatus  for  producing  elec- 
tricity  by  induction.  It  consists  of  a  plate  or  flat  cake  A  (fig. 
215)  of  bard  rubber,  rosin  or  some  other  dielectric,  and  of  a 
metallic  disk  B,  to  which  is  attached  an  insulating  handle  ff. 
The  dielectric  plate  is 
usually  placed  upon 
a  metallic  plate  iS, 
or  cast  in  a  shallow 
metal  dish. 

After  the  dielec- 
tric lias  been  excited 
by  whipping  it  with 
a  piece  of  catskin,  it  is  negatively  electrified,  and  induces  a 
positive  charge  upon  the  under  side  and  a  negative  charge  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  metallic  plate  when  placed  npon  it.  The 
irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  lower  plate  prevent  loss  of 
electricity  by  conduction.  If  now  the  conductor  be  touched  at 
any  point  by  the  finger,  the  induced  free  negative  charge  flows 
off  to  the  earth  through  the  body  of  the  operator,  while  the 
positive  remains  bound  on  the  plate.  After  the  finger  is 
removed,  the  metallic  plate  may  be  lifted  off  by  the  handle,  and 
the  electricity  upon  it,  becoming  free,  is  available  for  charging 
other  bodies. 

*373.  Influence  Uachines.  The  first  successful  influence  ma- 
chine, capable  of  producing  relatively  large  charges,  was 
described  by  Toepler*  in  1865.  These  machines  have  since  been 
greatly  improved  by  Holtz,  Wimshurst  and  others.  Large 
amounts  of  electricity  may  readily  be  produced  by  means  of  these 
machines.  Such  machines  are  usually  employed  for  performing 
a  series  of  interesting  and  striking  experiments,  illustrating  the 
principles  and  laws  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraphs. 

The  action  of  the  influence  machine  is  based  upon  the  electri- 
fication of  its  rotating  parts  by  induction.  The  action  is  some- 
what complicated,  and  different  in  different  types.    The  student 

1  A.  Toepier,  POffg.  Ann.  126,  p.  469,  1866. 
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who  wishes  to  familiarize  himself  with  any  one  of  these  ma- 
chines will  find  description  and  explanation  of  its  action  in 
several  of  the  lai^er  handbooks  on  Physics. 

374.  The  Electric  Spark.  If  the  knuckle  be  brought  close  to 
tlie  charged  plate  of  an  electrophonis,  a  small  spark  passes  across 
the  gap.  The  terminals  of  an  influence  machine  become  highly 
charged  with  electricities  of  opposite  sign,  and  sparks  of  much 
greater  length  and  volume  may  be  obtained  in  rapid  succession 
from  one  of  these  machines.  When  received  upon  the  body, 
these  sparks  are  painful  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

The  sparks  are  caused  by  a  recombination  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  and  become  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  heating 
to  incandescence  of  the  medium  througli  which  the  spark  passes. 
At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  heated 
gas  and  to  its  subsequent  contraction,  the  sound  characteristic 
of  the  spark  is  heard. 

375.  Spark  and  Electric  Current.  We  have  already  (Art.  S38) 
identified  the  spark  produced  in  an  inductive  circuit  with  an 
electric  current.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  spark,  due  to  the 
combination  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  current,  since  by  passing  it  through  a  helix  surrounding  a 
steel  needle,  the  needle  will  be  found  to  be  magnetized,  as  if  th« 
helix  had  been  traversed  by  an  electric  current. 

The  following  experiment  will  remind  the  student  of  one 
described  in  Art.  282.  Place  in  series  with  the  terminals  of  an 
influence  machine  two  fine  platinum  wires  touching  upon  the 
opposite  ends  of  a  strip  of  filter  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate,  and  colored  with  litmus  or  extract  of  purple 

cabbage  (Fig.  216).     The  spark  

gap  may  be  placed  anywhere  in      ^ ^.4  JB-j = 

the  circuit.    After  the  passage  of 

a  few  sparks,  the  side  A  of  the 

paper,  connected  with  the  positive  end  of  the  machine,  will 

have  become  red;  that  is,  the  wire  through  which  the  positive 

electricity  entered  the  solution  is  the  anode. 

The  effect  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  if  an  electric  current  had 
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passed  through  this  modified  electrolytic  cell  id  the  s&me  dire<>< 
tioD  Iq  which  the  positive  electricity  is  aseumed  to  travel  across 
the  strip  of  paper. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  a  spar^ 
passing  across  a  gap  in  a  conducting  circuit,  may  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  an  electric  current  flowing  through  the  cir- 
cuit in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  positive  charge 
passes  across  the  gap.  Since  an  electric  current  is  the  time  rate 
of  transfer  of  electricity,  and  since  in  this  case  the  quantity  aa 
well  as  the  time  of  transfer  is  very  small,  we  may  write 

I.%  (413) 

376.  Lightning  and  Lightning  Rods.  The  similarity  between 
the  form  of  the  sparks  produced  by  electrostatic  machines  and 
the  lightning  flash  suggested  to  the  early  workers  in  electricity 
that  lightning  is  but  a  mighty  electric  spark.  This  conclusion 
was  confirmed  hy  Franklin  in  his  famous  experiment,  1752,  in 
which  he  drew  electric  sparks  from  passing  clouds  by  means  of 
a  kite  attached  to  a  wet  string. 

Lightning  flashes  are  thus  seen  to  be  discharges  between 
oppositely  chained  conductors.  They  may  occur  between  two 
clouds  or  between  a  cloud  and  the  earth. 

In  order  to  protect  houses  from  lightning,  lightning  rods  are 
frequently  used.  They  are  simply  conductors  of  large  surface 
area,  leading  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  earth  and  con* 
□ected  to  a  large  sheet  of  metal,  buried  in  moist  earth.  All 
metallic  masses  in  the  house  should  be  metallically  connected  to 
this  conductor.  At  its  upper  end  the  lightning  rod  is  provided 
vrith  one  or  more  sharp  points.  These  act  to  a  certain  degree 
as  equalizers  by  allowing  electricity  of  the  opposite  sign  from 
that  of  the  cloud  to  escape  into  the  air,  and  thus  to  neutralize 
in  part  the  charge  of  the  cloud.  The  lightning  rod  will  afFord 
no  protection  unless  all  electrical  connections  are  in  perfect 
condition. 

*377.  The  One-fluid  Theoiy.  In  the  preceding  article  the 
fundamental  facts  of  electrostatics  have  been  presented  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  two-fluid  theory.  The  difFerence  between 
p(witivelj  and  negativaly  chafed  bodies  baa  been  explained  by 
assuming  the  existence  of  two  distinct,  unlike  kinds  of  charges. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  ihe  only  possible  inter- 
pretation. 

Thus  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790)  proposed  a  one-fluid 
theory,  which  assumes  that  only  one  kind  ot "  electric  fire  "  exists. 
According  to  his  view,  a  body  is  positively  chained  if  it  possess 
more  than  its  normal  share  of  this  fluid,  and  negatively  charged 
if  it  possess  less  than  its  normal  share.  In  fact,  we  owe  the 
terms  poaitive  and  negative  to  Franklin.  From  this  point  of 
view,  an  eleclric  spark  or  current  must  be  considered,  not  as  a 
combination  of  two  unlike  charges,  but  as  a  transfer  of  electric- 
ity in  one  direction  only.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  flow  of  a 
gas  from  a  vessel  under  high  pressure  to  one  partly  evacuated. 

Recent  experiments  by  Nipher  point  strongly  toward  a  one- 
fluid  theory.  The  electron  theory  also  assumes  that  an  electric 
current  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  a  transfer  of  TtegoHve 
charges  through  the  conductor.  We  shall  return  to  this  theory 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

THB  BLBCTHOBTATIC  FIELD 

378.  Electrical  Theories.  It  has  been  pointed  ofit  that  some 
of  the  simplest  electrostatic  phebomena  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  of  action  at  a  dLstance  between 
two  hypothetical  electric  fluids,  called  positive  and  negative 
charges.  But,  as  in  magnetism,  scientists  were  forced  to  give 
up  the  acHon-iU-a-diriance  theory  and  accept  as  a  working 
hypothesis  the  ether-strain  theory,  as  Erst  introduced  by  Fara- 
day and  later  developed  by  Maxwell  (1831-1879).  Maxwell 
showed  that  the  ether-strain  theory,  when  applied  to  disturbances 
in  dielectrics,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  light  is  nothing  but 
an  electromagnetic  disturbance  in  the  ether,  and  he  thus  fonnded 
the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light. 

In  recent  years  many  new  experimental  facts  have  been  dis- 
covered, especially  in  the  field  of  electrical  discharges  in  gases 
and  in  radioactivity,  which  have  shown  Maxwell's  original 
theory  to  be  inadequate,  and  which  have  led  to  a  modification 
of  this  theory,  generally  known  as  the  electron  theory.  This  is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  combination  of  the  older  theory  with 
Maxwell's  theory,  and,  while  not  complete  in  all  its  details,  it 
bids  fair  to  become  the  leadii^  theory.  A  subsequent  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  its  study.  The  ether-strain  theory  sufBces, 
however,  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  etectrostatio 
phenomena. 

379.  The  Ether-strain  Theory.  The  fundamental  concepts 
of  this  theory  have  been  fully  given  in  a  preceding  chapter 
under  Magnetism.  According  to  Faraday  and  Maxwell,  elec- 
trostatic phenomena  are  due  to  a  strained  condition  of  the 
medium  between  electrically  charged  bodies.     To  make  thia 
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idea  more  concrete,  Faraday  introduced  the  concept  of  strain 
tubes,  whicli  are  supposed  to  extend  Jrom  a  positive  charge  to 
a  negative  charge.  Thus  we  may  think  of  a  large  number  of 
Buch  tubes  as  originating  between  a  glass  rod  and  the  silk, 
when  the  two  are  rubbed  together,  and  to  be  stretched  and 
spread  out  into  space  when  the  two  are  separated  from  each 
other. 

An  insulated  conducting  sphere,  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity, is  thus  surrounded  by  strain  tubes,  starting  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  surface  of  the  conductor.  The  tubes  have 
a  tendency  to  thorten  and  to  exert  a  lateral  pretmre  upon  each 
other. 

By  the  same  reasoning  as  that  given  in  (Art.  244)  the 
fundamental  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion  between  electrified 
bodies  (Art.  S60}  is  derived. 

380.  Conductors  in  an  Electrostatic  Field.  One  fundamental 
difference  between  magnetic  and  electrostatic  phenomena  has 
already  been  mentioned  (Art.  866),  namely,  that  no  magnetie 
conductor»  are  known.  An  electrical  conductor  is  unable  to 
support  an  electric  strain.  It  allows,  so  to  speak,  the  ends  of 
the  strain  tubes  to  slip  along  its  surface.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible, in  an  electrostatic  field,  for  tubes  to  start  and  end 
upon  the  saiue  conductor. 

Thus  let  us  suppose  that  at  a  given  time,  before  equilibrium 
has  been  established,  some  tubes  do  extend  from  some  points  on 
the  inside  of  a  hollow  conductor  to  other  pointe.  The  tubes 
will  contract  and  Anally  disappear,  and  thus  leave  the  interior 
entirely  free  from  strain  tubes.  In  other  words,  there  can  be 
no  electrostatic  field  inside  a  hollow  conductor  (Art.  368). 

Again,  if  a  conductor  he  brought  into  an  electrostatic  field,  it 
cuts  the  tubes  asunder,  and  the  new  ends  of  the  tubes  slip  along 
the  surface,  until  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  lateral 
pressure  between  neighboring  tubes  and  the  tendency  of  each 
tube  to  shorten.  The  phenomena  of  induced  electrification  are 
thus  easily  explained.  Figure  21T  gives  the  complete  represen- 
tation of  this  state  of  the  medium,  which  was  entirely  disre- 
garded in  the  corresponding  figure  (Fig.  211).  Thus  (Fig.  217) 
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we  see  that  to  every  tube  termiaating  upon  a  Qegative  cluuf^e 

on  the  left-hand  side  of  B  there  correaponda  a  tabe  starting  out 
from  a  positive  charge 
on  the  right-hand  side 
of  B.  The  equality  of 
positive  and  negative 
charges,  produced  by 
induction  (Art.  869), 
is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  theory. 
361.  Further  Applications.    The  conditions  existing  in  and 

about  an  electrophorus  after  the  metal  plate  has  been  placed 

upon  the  dielectric  are 

represented    in     Fig. 

218.     It  is  clear  that 

when  the  upper  plate  is 

touched  by  the  finger, 

all  tubes  between  the  , 

plate  B  and  the  earth  ^^  2ia 

disappear  through  the 

body,  and  there  remain  only  the  tubes  between  the  plate  and 

the  dielectric,  or,  the  plate  is  charged  positively. 


JW 


Again,  when  a  charge  is  broaght  into  a  hollow  conductor, 
the  tubes  inside  the  conductor  are  completely  separated  from 
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tboee  on  the  outside.  The  two  fields  are  entirely  independent 
of  each  other,  as  iUustrated  (Figs,  219  a,  219  i).  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  tubes  outside  the  vessel  does  not  depend  upon  that 
on  the  inside.  If  the  outside  be  connected  to  the  earth  by  a 
conductor,  the  tubes  outside  the  vessel,  that  is,  the  field,  will 
disappear.  If  the  conductor  B  touch  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  it 
is  discharged,  the  inside  field  disappears,  while  the  field  outside 
remains  undisturbed. 

From  these  applications  of  the  theory  to  the  various  phenom- 
ena described,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  it  seen  that  eleetrie 
eharget  are  ih*  man\feitation«  of  a  diseontmaity  qf  eleetne  gtram 
twiea. 

382.  Intensity  of  Electric  Field.  When  a  charge  q  is  brought 
into  an  electric  field,  a  force  F  acts  upon  this  charge,  no  mat- 
ter  to  what  causes  the  field  is  due.  The  intensity  of  the  field 
S  is  related  to  the  force  by  an  equation  analogous  to  equation 
(297), 

F=  Eq  (414) 

The  intensity  of  an  electric  field  at  a  given  point  may 
therefore  be  measured  by  the  force  acting  upon  a  chai^ 
brought  to  that  point,  provided  that  the  presence  of  the  charge 
does  not  appreciably  disturb  the  whole  field. 

Unit  intennt^  of  field  at  a  point  ta  that  field  intentity  which 
produce*  a  force  of  one  dyne  when  unit  charge  i»  brought  to  that 
point. 

If  the  field  at  a  point  Pbe  due  to  a  chaise  /  at  a  distance  d 
from  P,  the  last  equation,  combined  with  Coulomb's  law, 

e  (P 
leads  to  the  relation 


(415) 


The  intensity  of  an  electric  field  at  any  point  is  a  vector 
quantity,  and  has  the  same  direction  and  sense  as  the  force  act< 
ing  upon  a  positive  charge  brought  to  that  point. 

The  intensity  of  an.  electric  field  is  by  many  writers  called 
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tlie  alectrio  force,  but,  aa  is  easily  neen,  it  is  not  a  mecbanica] 
force,  since  no  meh  force  exitta  at  the  point  in  que^on,  unleas  a 
charge  be  placed  there. 

383.  Electric  Induction.  The  strained  condition  of  the  me 
dium  between  electri&ed  bodies  has  been  represented,  as  in 
magDetism,  by  tubes  or  lines  of  induction.  In  a  vacuum, 
where  c  equals  unity,  the  intensity  qf  the  field,  and  the  ehctrit 
induction  D,  where 

D  =  cS  (416) 

are  both  unitt/  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  from  a  unit  point 
charge.  They  are  both  q  units  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter 
from  a  point  charge  q.  If  we  agree  to  represent  unit  induc- 
tion by  one  line  per  square  centimeter,  the  total  number  of  linet 
of  induction  passing  through  a  sphere  of  unit  radiua,  detcribed 
about  a  point  charge  of  q  units  as  center,  is  4  -rrq.  The  number 
of  lines  of  induction  is  independent  of  the  medium  surrounding 
the  charge,  while  the  intensity  of  the  field  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium. 

As  in  magnetism  (Art.  242),  induction  corresponds  to  a  strain 
in  an  elastic  body,  while  the  intensity  <f  tJie  field  corresponds 
to  a  stress. 

384.  Work  done  in  moving  a  Charge.  Since  a  charge  q, 
placed  in  an  electric  field,  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  F,  where 

I'=Eq 
work  must  be  expended  in  moving  the  chaise  from  B  to  A\q 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  force,  and  work  is  done  by 
the  electric  field  when  it  displaces  the  charge  from  J.  to  £  in 
the  direction  of  the  force. 

If  the  field  be  uniform,  that  is,  if  £  be  a  constant  for  all 
points  of  the  field,  the  work  is  evidently 

W=  Fs  =  Esq  (417) 

where  f  is  the  distance  AB  in  the  direction  of  the  force  through 
which  the  charge  has  been  moved. 

If  the  field  be  not  uniform,  the  path  of  the  charge  must  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  parts  d»,  along  each  of  which 
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the  intenBity  may  be  considered  as  uniform.  The  total  work 
done  is  then  the  sum  of  all  such  terms  as  Hqda,  or 

Tr=  ^Eqds  (418) 

This  summation  requires  the  use  of  calculus. 

385.  Electrostatic  DUFerence  of  Potential.  Equation  (418) 
may  also  be  written 

Tr~(.K-r,^i  (419) 

where  F],  —  F^  is  called  the  difference  of  potential,  or  fall  of 
potential,  between  the  pointo  A  and  B,  between  which  the 
oharge  has  been  moved. 
The  difference  of  potential  between  the  points  A  and  B  is 

r.  -  Kb  =  ~  (420) 

and  is  therefore  the  work  per  unit  charge  required  to  move  the 
charge  from  one  point  to  the  other.  It  is  numerically  equal  to 
the  work  if  the  charge  be  one  electrostatic  unit.  Two  points  are 
taid  to  have  unit  difference  of  potential  when  one  erg  is  required 
to  move  one  eleetrottoHc  unit  of  charge  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

386.  Electrostatic  Potential.  Equations  (417)  and  (419) 
show  that  V^-Vb  =  Es  (421) 
which  may  he  written        ^a'^b  =,  E  (422) 

F^  —  P^  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  change  in  value  of  a  physical 
quantity,  called  electrostatic  potential,  whose  rate  of  variation  in 
tpace  equals  the  intensity  of  the  field. 

Since  the  direction  of  the  field  has  been  assumed  to  be  from 
Ato  B,  V^  is  larger  than  Vg,  and  r]i  —  F^  is  a  positive  quan- 
tity, while  F^—  ^A  is  negative.  While  difference  of  poten- 
tial may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  two  points  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  field, 
potential  and  difference  of  potential  are  scalar  quantities,  just 
as  work  and  electric  charge. 

If  the  field  be  not  uniform,  equation  (422)  can  only  be  applied 
over  very  short  distances  ds,  and  must  be  written 

^^-B  (423) 
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where  the  negative  sign  indicates  that  dViaei  deeretue  of  poteD 
tial,  when  taken  in  the  positiTe  direction  of  M 

3S7.  Potential  at  a  Point  due  to  a  Charge.  In  order  to  be 
ahie  to  assign  a  definite  numerical  value  to  the  potential  at  a 
point  in  a  field,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  arbitrarily  some  point 
as  being  at  zero  poteatial.  At  an  infinite  distance  from  any 
electric  charge  there  must  be  zero  potential.  The  potential 
at  any  point  may  then  be  calculated  by  finding  the  work  re- 
quired to  bring  unit  positive  charge  from  infinity  up  to  this 
point,  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  whole  field  being  o. 

By  the  use  of  calculus  it  may  be  shown  that  the  potential  V 
at  a  point  P,  due  to  a  char^  g  concentrated  at  a  distance  d 
from  P,  is 

r=i2  (424) 

in  which  the  sign  of  g  determines  whether  V  is  positive  or 
negative. 

The  potential  at  a  point  outside  a  sphere,  charged  uniformly 
with  a  quantity  q,  is  the  same  as  if  the  total  charge  of  the 
sphere  were  concentrated  at  its  center,  and  the  above  equation 
holds  in  this  case  also,  where  d  denotes  the  distance  of  the 
point  in  question  from  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  potential  of  the  earth  is 
assumed  to  be  zero,  just  as  the  sea  level  is  chosen  as  the  stand' 
ard  level  from  which  to  measure  height. 

388.-  Superposltloa  of  Electric  Fields.  If  a  number  of  con- 
centrated charges  and  their  positions  be  given,  the  condition  of 
the  field  at  any  point  in  apace,  characterized  by  the  field  inten- 
sity and  potential  at  that  point,  is  determined  by  finding  the 
sum  of  the  fields  produced  by  the  individual  charges. 

The  field  intensity,  due  to  one  of  these  charges  }.,  is,  by 
equation  (^15}, 

To  obtain  the  total  field  intensity  at  the  point  in  question, 
we  must  form  the  vector  «um  (Art.  12)  of  the  component  fieldSi 
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The  potential,  du«  to  one  of  these  charges  q„  is,  by  equation 

"1. 
The  potential,  due  to  all  the  charges,  is  simply  the  atgebraie 
•wm  of  the  potentials  due  to  the  indiTidaal  charges. 

389.  All  Points  of  a  Conductor  in  an  Electrostatic  Field  at  tha 
Same  Potential.  If  two  points  of  the  surface  of  a  conductor 
were  at  different  potentials,  there  would  be  a  definite  field  in- 
tensity between  the  points  according  to  equation  (422),  and 
strain  tubes  would  extend  from  one  point  to  the  other.  Bat 
(Art.  380)  a  conductor  in  an  electrostatic  field  is  unable  to 
support  an  electric  strain,  and  the  strain  tubes  contract  indefi- 
nitely. Equilibrium  can  exist  only  when  all  points  of  the 
conductor  are  at  the  same  potential. 

While  a  conductor  under  the  inductive  action  of  a  charge 
may  be  electrified  positively  at  one  end  and  negatively  at  the 
other,  the  potential  over  its  whole  surface  must  necessarily  be 
the  same,  after  electrostatic  equilibrium  has  been  reached. 

390.  Potential  of  a  Spherical  Condnctor  due  to  Its  Own  Charge. 
The  charge  on  a  conducting  sphere,  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  other  charge,  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  sphere.  Since  there  is  no  field  inside  the  conductor  (Art. 
868),  there  is  no  difference  of  potential  inside  the  sphere,  and 
the  center  of  the  sphere  must  be  at  the  same  potential  as  the 
surface.  In  order  to  find  the  potential  of  the  sphere,  it  is  there- 
fore sufficient  to  find  the  potential  at  its  center.  The  dielectric 
constant  of  the  space  assumed  to  be  tr,  the  potential  at  the  cen- 
ter dae  to  any  small  portion  dq  of  the  charge  on  the  surface  is 

dV  =  l^  (426) 

e  r 

wbere  r  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  The  potential,  due  to  th^ 
whole  charge,  is  the  sum  of  the  potentials  produced  by  each 
portion  of  the  charge  on  the  sphere,  or. 


-1?^  = 


(426) 
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391.  Eqalpotentlal  Surfaces.  An  equipotentiat  sarface  la  t 
surface  ou  which  the  potential  is  the  same  for  every  point.  It 
is  easily  seen  that  the  equipotential  surfaces  around  an  isolated 
charged  sphere  are  spherical  surfaces. 

For  example,  let  a  conducting  sphere  of  0.5  cm  radius  be 
charged  with  4  electrostatic  units  of  electricity,  and  let  the 
surrounding  medinm  be  air,  i.e.,  lut  e  be  unity.  The  potential 
of  the  sphere  ia  then  8  units.  The  points  wliose  potential  is  7 
are  all  located  ou  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  ^  cm,  and  the  follow- 
ing equipotentid  surfaces,  each  of  a  potential  smaller  by  one 
nnit  than  the  preceding,  have  radtl  equal  to  |,  {,  1,  |,  2,  4  cm 
and  infinity  (Fig.  220). 

Since  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  any  point  is  (422), 

and  the  difference  of  potential  in  the  successive  surfaces  in 
Fig.  220  is  constant  and  equal  to  unity*  it  is  evident  that  thg 
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field  inteofflty  is  ioTersely  proportional  to  the  distance  between 
two  neighboring  e^uipotential  surfacea. 

The  method  of  representiog  equipotential  surfaces  is  very 
similar  to  that  employed  in  maps  to  represent  difference  in 
level.  The  closer  together  the  ooutour  lines  are  at  any  point, 
the  steeper  is  the  slope, 

392.  Variation  of  an  Electrostatic  Field  and  Current  Electric- 
ity. Whenever  conductors  at  different  potentials  are  connected 
by  a  wire,  the  strain  disappears,  and  the  electrical  energy  stored 
In  the  medium  is  transformed  into  other  forms  of  energy,  usu- 
ally into  heat. 

The  terminals  of  an  electric  cell,  when  on  open  circuit,  are 
at  different  potentials,  and  we  may  imagine  strain  tubes  to 
extend  from  one  terminal  to  the  other.  If  the  terminals  were 
simply  two  insulated  metallio  plates,  the  strain  tubes  and  elec- 
tric energy  would  disappear  on  connecting  them  by  means  of 
a  wire.  An  extremely  small  quantity  of  electricity  would  flow 
through  the  circuit,  accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  small 
amount  of  heat.  But  the  chemical  reaction  going  on  in  the 
cell  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  energy  which  keeps  the 
terminals  of  the  cell  at  a  definite  difference  of  potential,  and 
thus,  by  continually  establishing  new  strain  tubes,  makes  the 
flow  of  electricity  a  continuous  process.  The  resulting  phe- 
nomena have  been  studied  in  the  chapter  on  current  electricity. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  phenomenon  of  an  electric  current 
is  not  restricted  to  the  substance  of  the  conductors  carrying 
the  current,  but  takes  place  mainly  in  the  space  about  the  oir- 
cnit.  The  conductors  form  only  that  part  of  the  system  in 
which  an  amount  of  heat  appears  equivalent  to  the  energy 
constantly  given  up  by  the  electric  field.  In  a  dynamo  the 
enei^  needed  for  the  continuous  maintenance  of  a  difference 
of  potential  along  the  metallic  circuit  is  furnished  by  the  me- 
chanical energy  spent  in  driving  the  generator. 

There  must  be  some  close  connection  between  the  ether  and 
the  material  substance  of  a  conductor.  The  ether-strain  theory 
does  not  furnish  an  explanation  for  this.  An  attempt  to  do  so 
is  made  by  the  electron  theory,  which  will  be  treated  in  a  sub- 
sequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XLV 
BLDCTBOBTATIC  CAFACITT' 

393.  Capacity  of  an  InBolated  Condactor.  If  an  iiualflted 
conductor  be  charged,  it  will  be  found  that  the  potential  of 
the  GOii)ductor  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  charge,  or,  in  mathe- 
matical tertDB, 

q=GV  (427) 

where  the  proportionality  factor  C  is  called  the  eapaaiy  of  Hu 
amduetor.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  charge  of  the 
conductor  to  the  potential  produced  by  the  charge.  If  both  q 
and  V  be  expressed  in  electrostatic  units,  the  capacity  is  also 
given  in  these  units. 

From  the  above  equation  the  capacity  of  an  insulated  sphere 
may  easily  be  calculated.  The  potential  of  a  charged  sphere, 
due  to  its  own  charge,  is  by  equation  (426) 

cr 
Substituting  tbia  value  in  the  equation  for  O,  we  have 

0=  ^=  cr  (428) 

The  capacity  of  a  spherical  conductor  is  therefore  proportional 
to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  and  to  the  dielectric  constant  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  From  equation  (428)  it  appears  that  the 
capacity  of  an  insulated  spherical  conductor  t»  air,  it  numm- 
caUi/  equal  to  it»  radiut. 

394.  Potential  measared  by  the  Electroscope.  We  have  seen 
(Art.  365)  that  an  electroscope  may  be  used  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  an  electric  charge  upon  a  conductor  by  transferring  to  it  a 
small  part  of  the  charge  from  the  conductor.    Since  the  potential 
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of  the  electroscope  is  proportional  to  its  chai^^  the  diver- 
gence of  the  gold  leaveB  itlso  indicates  the  potential  of  the 
instrumeot. 

If  now  an  electroscope  be  connected  hj  a  wire  to  a  large 
charged  conductor  B,  a  small  fraction  of  the  charge  on  B  wiU 
be  transferred  by  conductioo  to  the  electroscope,  until  its  poten- 
tial is  equal  to  that  of  B.  But  the  potential  of  B  will  hardly 
be  affected.  In  this  case  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  does 
not  measure  the  charge  upon  B^  but  the  potential  and  the  elec- 
troscope may  therefore  be  used  to  detect  any  variation  in  the 
potential  of  the  charged  body  with  which  it  is  connected. 

395.  Effect  of  neighboring  Condnctors.     If  a  large  insulated 
metal  plate,  connected  with  an  electroscope,  be  charged,  the 
divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  potential 
of  the  plate.    If  now  a  similar  plate  connected  to  the  earth  be 
brought  near  and  parallel  to  the  first  plate,  the  divergence  of 
the  gold  leaves  becomes  appreciably  smaller.     The  effect  tt^ 
creaset  as  the   distance   between   the   plates  decreases.     This 
proves  that  the  potential  of  the  charged  plate  has  been  decreased 
by  the  presence  of  the  second  plate.     Since  the  charge  has  not 
been  changed,  the  capacity  of  the  plate  has  evi- 
dently been  increased.      Upon  removal   of   the  m 
second  plate,  the  potential  of  the  charged  plate    ^— mL— 
rises  to  its  original  value,  owing  to  a  decrease  in 
the  capacity  of  the  plate. 

Instead  of  connecting  the  electroscope  to  a 
separate  plate,  it  may  be  furnished  with  a  large 
plate  p,  placed  on  the  rod  holding  the  gold  leaves 
(Fig.  221).  Upon  the  approach  or  the  removal 
of  another  similar  plate  q,  connected  to  the 
earth,  the  varying  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves 
shows  clearly  the  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  Fm.  221. 

[^ate  of  the  electroscope.     Such  an  instrument, 
furnished  with  a  system  of  two  plates,  is  called  a  condensing 
electroscope. 

The  phenomena  just  described  may  be  easily  explained  by 
the  ether-strain  theory.    With  the  upper  plate  removed,  lines 
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of  electric  induction  pass  from  the  charged  electroaoope  in  ail 
directions  to  the  earth,  many  of  them  from  the  gold  leaves. 
This  results  in  a  divergesce  of  the 
leaves,  owing  to  the  mutual  repulsion 
of  the  lines  (Art.  S79).  When  the 
\  second  plate,  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
connection  with  the  earth,  is  at  zero 
potential,  is  brought  near,  the  lines 
crowd  into  the  space  between  the  plates 
and  leave  only  a  weak  field  outside 
the  plate  (Fig.  222).  The  work  required  to  bring  a  charge 
from  the  earth  to  the  plate  is  now  much  smaller  than  it  was 
before,  or  the  potential  of  the  charged  plate  has  decreased. 

396.  Capacity  and  Charge  of  a  Condenser.  The  two  plates 
of  the  last  article  form  an  electric  condenser  (Art.  813), 
whose  capacity  was  defined  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that 
of  a  conductor,  namely,  by  the  equation 

(7=^=. — ^ (429) 

where  Q  denotes  the  quantity  of  electricity,  as  defined  in  current 
electricity,  and  U  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  ter- 
miuals  of  the  condenser.  From  the  electrostatic  point  of  view, 
the  charge  of  a  condenser  consista  of  both  positive  and  negative 
chaises,  of  equal  magnitude.  Their  sum  would  be  zero.  In 
order  to  express  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  in  electrostatic 
units,  it  18  therefore  necessary  to  consider  only  the  charge  upon 
one  plate,  or  one  side  of  the  condenser.  The  distinction  between 
charges  of  diEFerent  sign  is  thus  abandoned,  and  capacity  is 
always  a  positive  quantity. 

Ko  fundamental  difference  exists  between  the  charge  of  a 
condenser  produced  by  an  electrostatic  machine  and  that  pro- 
duced by  an  electric  cell  or  other  current  generator.  This  is 
readily  proved  by  connecting  for  an  iustant  the  two  plates  of  a 
condensing  electroscope,  separated  by  a  thin  sheet  of  mica,  to 
the  terminals  of  an  electric  battery.     The  plates  will  be  chatted 
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to  s  difference  of  potential  very  mach  smaller  than  that  pro- 
duced by  electrostatic  machines,  and  there  will  he  no  noticeiible 
effect  upon  the  gold  leaves.  But  if  now  the  upper  plate  be 
removed,  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  is  greatly  decreased, 
and  the  gold  leaves  diverge,  owing  to  the  increase  of  potential. 
The  electric  strain,  which  before  was  practically  restricted  to 
the  space  between  the  plates,  is  now  distributed  over  the  whole 
instrument,  and  the  lines  of  induction  proceeding  from  the  gold 
leaves  force  them  apart. 

397.  Capacity  of  a  Spherical  Condenser.  A  spherical  condenser 
consists  of  two  concentric  spherical  conducting  shells  separated 
by  a  thin  dielectric.  Let  the  outer  radius  of  the  inner  conductor 
A  (Fig.  228)  be  r„  and  the 
inner  radius  of  the  outer  con- 
ductor B  be  r,.  If  one  of  the 
conductors,  for  example  B,  be 
connected  to  the  earth,  and  the 
other,  A,  be  charged  wiUi  a 
quantity  +  j,  a  quantity  —  j  is 
induced  upon  the  inside  of  B, 
while  the  potential  of  .^  is 
raised  to  V. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  difference  of  potential  between  A 
and  B,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  potential  at  the  common 
center  0,  since  this  is  equal  to  that  of  A  (Art.  890),  and  the 
potential  of  B  is  zero,  since  it  is  connected  to  the  earth.  The 
potential  at  0  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  potentials  F*  and  V 
due  to  4*  J  on  A  and  to  —  g  on  B.    From  equation  (426)  we  have 


F»  = 


.1? 


cVj     V     c    r^j-j 


(430) 
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The  capacity  of  the  apherical  condeDser  is  thns 

If  the  radii  r|  and  r^  be  nearly  the  same,  equal  to  r,  and  if  t  be 

the  distance  between  the  shells,  the  last  equation  may  be  written 

(7=cl^  =  c-^  (482) 

where  A  ts  the  surface  of  the  sphere  of  radius  r. 

368.  Capacity  of  a  Plate  Condenser-  The  capacity  of  a  plate 
condenser  may  be  found  from  that  of  a  spherical  condenser. 
The  lines  of  induction,  and  consequently  the  charges,  are  evenly 
distributed  over  the  surfaces  of  the  conductors  (Fig,  223). 
This  means  that  the  capacity  of  any  portion  of  the  condenser 
is  proportional  to  its  surface.  If  now  we  assume  that  the  radii 
of  the  spheres  become  very  lai^^  any  section  cut  from  this  con- 
denser will  be  a  plate  condenser,  and  consequently 

0=c^  (483) 

where  A  is  the  area  of  the  dielectric  between  the  plates  and  t 
its  thickness. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  general,  some  of  the  lines  will 
spread  out  beyond  the  edges  of  the  condenser  (Fig.  222). 

For  small  values  of  t  this  effect  will  be  negligible,  and  equa- 
tion (433)  will  be  very  nearly  correct  for  condensers  whose 
conducting  plates  are  separated  by  very  thin  sheets  of  dieleotrie. 
399.   Leyden  Jars.      The  condensera  most  frequently  em- 
ployed in  electrostatic  experiments  are  the  so-called  Leyden 
jars,  invented  by  von  Kleiat^  in  1745.     A  Leyden 
jar  consistB  of  a  glass  jar  coated  to  a  certain  height 
inside  and  outside  with  tin  foil,  the  remaining  free 
part  of  the  glass  being  covered  with  shellac  (Fig. 
224).     A  metal  rod  carrying  a  brass  knob  passes 
through  the  wooden  cover  of  the  jar  and  makes  con- 
nection with  the  inner  tin-foil  coating  through  a  fine 
chain. 
Vio.  224.         The  jar  is  charged  by  holding  it  in  the  hand,  thai 
1  Ton  EleiBt,  Atih.  d.  Niftwf.  Get.  Dantig,  2,  p.  40T,  ITU. 
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oonnectang  the  outer  costing  with  the  earth,  and  bringing  the 

knob  into  contact  with  one  of  the  terminals  of  an  electrostatic 

machine.    The  glass  between  the  layers  of  tin-foil  then  becomes 

the  seat  of  a  strong  electric  strain.     The 

jar  is  best  discharged  by  the  discharger 

(Fig.  226),  consisting  of  a  jointed  brass 

rod  provided  with  a  glass  handle.     One 

of  the  knobs  is  laid  against  the  outer 

coating,  and  the  other  is  brought  close 

to  the  central  rod  of  the  jar.     A  bright 

spark  breaks  across  the  gap  and  thus 

relieves  the  electric  strain. 

Since  glass  shows  the  phenomenon  of 
electric  absorption,  the  strain  does  not 

disappear  entirely  upon  the  first  discbarge,  so  that  a  succession 
of  sparks,  each  weaker  than  the  preceding,  may  be  obtained 
from  a  strongly  charged  jar. 

400.  Inflaeace  of  the  Dielectric  upoa  Capacity.  The  influence 
of  the  dielectric  upon  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  (Art.  816) 
may  readily  be  shown  by  means  of  the  condensing  electroscope. 
Let  the  instrument  be  charged  while  the  upper  plate  is  connected 
to  the  earth  and  supported  a  few  centimeters  above  the  lower 
plate.  If  now  a  dielectric  sheet,  as  a  plate  of  glass,  sulphur  or 
parafBne,  be  introduced  between  the  plates,  the  divergence  of 
the  gold  leaves  decreases,  showing  that  the  potential  has  de- 
created.  Since  the  chai^  has  not  changed,  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser  must  have  increased,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  the 
dielectric  plate  for  air.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  dielectric 
plate,  the  gold  leaves  assume  their  former  positions. 

*401.  Electrostatic  Energy.  If  an  insulated  conductor,  origi- 
nally without  charge  and  at  zero  potential,  be  chained  by  placing 
upon  it  a  series  of  small  charges,  its  potential  will  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  chai^,  until  it  finally  reaches  the  value  F,  when 
the  total  charge  q  has  been  placed  upon  it.  By  making  the 
steps  quite  small,  the  process  of  charging  may  he  made  prac- 
tically uniform.     It  is  obvious  that  the  average  potential  during 

„     „,v.>.ogIc 
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the  time  of  charging  is  J  Fi  and  that  the  work  W  expended  in 
charging  the  conductor  is  the  same  as  if  the  total  charge  q  had 
been  carried  from  a  point  of  zero  potential  to  one  of  potential 
JF.     From  equation  (419)  w©  have  in  this  case 

W-lVq^lcV-l^  (434) 

In  a  similar  manner  the  work  necessary  to  charge  a  condenser 
with  a  quantity  ^  to  a  difference  of  potential  V^—  V^  may  be 
considered  as  the  work  necessary  to  carry  the  charge  from  one 
plate  of  the  condenser  to  the  other,  the  average  difference  of 
potential  being  J  (  F,  —  T^).     Thus  we  obtain 

'^=|(n-n)«-|o(r,-r,)"=|^      (435) 

If  the  electric  quantities  be  expressed  in  c.  o.  s.  units,  the 
work  is  given  in  ergs;  if  the  electric  quantities  be  expressed  in 
coulombs,  Tolts  and  farads,  the  work  is  given  in  joules. 

Work  is  thus  transformed  into  electrostatic  energy  stored 
in  the  dielectric  of  the  charged  condenser.  Upon  discharge,  it 
generally  appears  as  heat  in  the  spark,  or  in  the  conductor 
through  which  the  dischai^e  takes  place.  In  special  cases, 
however  (Art.  40<>),  a  small  part  of  the  electrostatic  energy 
appears  as  energy  of  radiation. 

402.  Oscillatory  Discharge  of  a 
Condenser.  In  1827  Savary^  ob- 
served that  when  an  electric  spark 
from  a  Leyden  jar  passed  through 
a  helix  A  (Fig.  226)  surrounding 
a  needle,  the  needle  was  sometimes 
magnetized  in  one  sense,  some- 
times in  the  opposite  sense.  He 
explained  this  by  assuming  the 
P,g  2X.  discharge  to  have  an  oscillatory 

character. 
In  1868  Lord  Kelvin'  (1824-1907)  showed  from  mathematical 

>  Sftvaiy,  Fogg.  Ann.  10,  p.  100,  1827. 

»  Thomsoii  (Kelvin),  Phil.  Hag.  6,  p.  808,  1868. 
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considerations  that  the  discharge  of  a  condenseithtough  a  circuit, 
containing  resistance,  capacity  and  self-inductance,  may  indeed 
be  oscillatory.  The  conditions  under  which  electric  oscillations 
in  such  a  circuit  are  produced  are :  (a)  that  the  discharge  shall 
be  very  sudden,  as  in  the  case  oE  a  spark ;  (})  that  the  self-induc- 
tance bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  resistance  and  the  capacity 

O' 
Id  this  case  the  freq^iencif  of  oscillation  n  is 


h<io-u?  <■*'"'> 


or,  if  ^  be  negligible  in  comparison  with  — ^, 

"-r.^c  (^^'^ 

and  the  period  T  is 

I'=.27rVX^  (.438) 

where  the  electrical  quantities  are  all  measured  in  the  same 
system  of  units. 

If  S"  he  larger  than  — ^,  no  electrical  oscillation  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  discharge  becomes  aperiodic. 

In  1857  ^  Feddersen  examined  the  discharge  from  a  Leyden 
jar  by  means  of  a  rapidly  revolving  mirror,  and  observed,  in- 
stead of  a  single  spark,  a  succession  of  fiaehes  decreasing  in 
brightness. 

In  1862  Paalzow  '  modified  the  eiperiment  of  Feddersen  by 
discharging  the  jar  through  a  Geiseler  tube,  and  examining  the 
appearance  of  this  tube  in  the  rotating  mirror.  In  such  a  tube 
the  discharge  of  a  condenser  produces  a  flash  of  Ugbt  in  the 
rarefied  gas  in  the  tube.  This  light  is  reddish  at  the  anode  and 
bluish  at  the  cathode.  Now  Paalzow  found  that  the  tube,  when 
illuminated  by  a  discharge  from  the  jar,  showed  in  the  rotating 
mirror  not  only  a  series  of  bright  images  of  the  tube,  but  that 

1  Fedderaen,  Fogg.  Ann.  103,  p.  00,  ISSSL 
*  Paalzow,  B«rl.  Ser.  X862,  p.  162. 
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these  images  vere  at  either  eud  alternately  red  and  itutt  thiu 
proviDg  oonolosively  the  oscillatorj  oharaoter  of  the  discharge. 

A  meohaaical  analogue  may  be  helpful  for  a  clearer  under* 
standing  of  this  phenomenon.  Let  a  weight  supported  by  aa 
elastio  spring  be  pulled  down,  producing  an  elasUc  strain  in 
the  spring.  If  now  the  weight  be  suddenly  released,  it  will 
make  a  number  of  oscillations  up  aud  down  about  its  position 
of  equilibrium.  In  a  similar  manner  oscillations  are  set  up  in 
the  ether  when  the  electric  strain  is  suddenly  released. 

If  the  weight  be  placed  in  a  viscous  medium,  the  number  of 
oscillations  will  be  greatly  decreased,  or,  if  the  viscosity  of  the 
medium  be  large,  no  oscillations  will  occur,  the  system  return- 
ing slowly  to  its  position  of  equilibrium.  This  last  case  corre- 
sponds to  the  aperiodic  discharge  of  a  condenser  through  a 
circuit  of  high  resistance. 

*403.  The  Singing  Arc.  The  existence  of  oscillations  in  an 
electric  circuit  may  be  shown  by  the  following  interesting  ex- 
periment. If  a  circuit  contfuning  a  capacity  O  of  several 
microfarads  (Fig.  227}  and  a  small 
*"  self-inductance  L  be  connected  in 
parallel  with  a  direct  current  arc  A 
between  solid  carbon  tips,  and  if 
the  current  be  carefully  adjusted  to 
about  8  amperes,  the  arc  will  emit  a 

^  clear,  musical  tone  whose  pitch  may 

Y,a.  22T.  be  varied  by  changing  either  the 

capacity  or  self-inductance  or  both. 
Just  as  irregular  puffs  of  air  blown  over  the  mouth  of  an 
open  cylinder  set  the  inclosed  air  into  regular  vibrations,  so 
the  irregularities  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  arc  excite 
oscillations  in  the  electric  circuit.  Currents  flow  in  and  out 
of  the  condenser,  passing  through  the  aro,  alternately  strength- 
ening and  weakening  the  previously  constant  current.  This 
variation  of  the  current,  in  its  turn,  affects  the  volume  of 
the  hot  gases  surrounding  the  arc,  causing  alternate  expansions 
and  contractions.     Thus  a  oompressional  sound  wave  is  sent  out 
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from  the  arc,  having  the  same  vibration  freq^uency  as  the  electrio 
oecillations. 

401.  Electrical  Units.  In  this  chapter  we  have  osed  almost 
exclusively  the  dectrottatic  ayttem  of  nnita,  which  was  developed 
from  the  concept  of  unit  charge,  as  given  by  Coulomb's  law 
(Art.  362).  From  this  fundamental  unit  all  other  units  were 
derived,  by  using  such  relations  as 

■r-? 


r^-r. 

The  eleetromagnede  ayttem  of  units  was  developed  from  the 
fundamental  concept  of  unit  current  (Art.  258),  which  was 
defined  in  terms  of  the  m^netio  effects  of  a  current.  From 
this  all  other  units  were  derived  by  such  relations  as 

r,-  r,  =  iB 

While  there  is  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  an  electrio 
charge,  as  defined  in  electrostatics,  and  of  an  electric  quantity, 
as  defined  in  current  electricity,  and  no  difference  between  the 
concepts  of  current,  difference  of  potential,  capacity,  etc.,  as 
used  in  the  two  chapters,  yet  their  units  in  the  two  systems 
are  of  very^  different  magnitude.  The  quantity  of  electricity 
produced  by  electrostatic  machines  is  always  very  much 
smaller  than  that  produced  by  cells  or  other  current  generators, 
leading  naturally  to  the  selection  of  a  smaller  unit.  In  fact,  one 
electromagnetic  c.  6.  a.  unit  equals  3  x  10"  electrostatic  units. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  of  potential  produced  by 
electrostatic  machines  are  far  larger  than  those  produced  by 
electrio  batteries  or  dynamos.  One  electrostatic  unit  of  differ- 
ence of  potential  equals  8  x  10"*  electromagnetic  units. 
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The  factor  of  3  x  10^  constantly  recurs  in  the  ratio  between 
similar  units  in  the  two  systems,  and  it  may  be  shown  to  be 
equal  to  — :=.,  where  «  denotes  the  dielectru!  constant  and  ft  the 

permeahility  of  the  medium  in  which  the  electrical  phenomena 
occur.  For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  subject,  the 
student  is  referred  to  more  advanced  texts. 

405.  The  Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light.  By  deriving  the 
dimensional  formulae  of  the  various  quantities,  as  used  in  the 
two  systems  of  electrical  units,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  ratio 

has  the  dimensions  of  a  velocity.     Moreover,  this  is  the 

velocity  with  which  a  periodic  electrical  disturbance  is  propa- 
gated through  space.     Very  careful  determinations  of  this  ratio 

have  fixed  its  value  at  2.9971  x  lO"*  — .'    But  this  is  also  the 

sec 

velocity  of  light.  According  to  Maxwell's  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light,  which  appeared  in  1873,  all  ether  radiations 
are  considered  as  electromagnetic  disturbances.  He  also  pre- 
dicted the  existence  of  electrical  waves,  having  all  the  proper- 
ties of  light  waves.  Fifteen  years  later  Hertz  (1857-1894) 
proved  experimentally  the  truth  of  Maxwell's  assumption  by 
producing  electrical  waves  and  showing  their  identity  with 
light  waves  (Art.  544). 

Maxwell's  theory  has  been  farther  developed  and  modified 
by  Lorentz  and  others,  and  has  received  very  remarkable  experi- 
mental verification  in  recent  years  (Art.  551). 

The  subject  of  electrical  waves  will  be  treated  in  connection 
with  olosely  allied  subjects  in  a  separate  chapter  on  Radiation. 

Problems 
[[n  tht«  set  of  problemB  the  aoBwera  Involving  electilosl  qauititteB  bis  giraD  In  tha 
eleettostatlc  system  ot  iinlU,  auleas  otherwise  stated.] 

1.  Two  small  spheres,  each  weighing  0.1  g,  and  having  equal  chaises, 
are  euspenijed  in  air  from  the  same  poiut  by  silk  fibers  80  cm  long.  If  tba 
spheres  be  kept  8  cm  apart  by  repulsion,  what  is  the  charge  on  each  t 

Ant.  17.7  tuihft 
iJRon  and  Doraey,  Bull.  Bur.  Slandardt,  vol.  S,  p.  433, 1907. 
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2.  Two  small,  equal  balls  having  charges  of  +  10  and  -  S  electrostatio 
antta  respectivel;  ara  5  cm  apart  id  air.  Find  the  force  between  them  be- 
fore and  after  contact  with  each  other. 

Am.    (a)  Attraction,  2  dynea. 
(fi)  Repulsion,  0.25  djne. 

3.  A  ^herical  conductor  of  10  cm  radiua  baa  a  charge  of  20  electroetatic 
onita.    Compate  the  surface  density  of  the.ciuu^. 

Am.  0.016  unit  per  cm*. 

4.  Compute  the  intensity  of  the  electric  field  at  a  point  5  cm  from  a 
concentrated  charge  of  50  electrostatic  units  (a)  in  vacuo;  (V)  in  a  medium 
whose  dielectric  constant  ia  1.0005.  Ant.  (a)  2  units. 

(b)  1.9000  nnits. 

5.  Two  small  epberes  10  cm  apart  are  charged  with  +5  and  —5  electro- 
■tatic  units  respectively.  Find  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  field 
Intensity  at  a  point  10  cm  from  both  charges. 

Am.  0.05  uniti  parallel  to  direction  from  positiTe  to  negative  charge. 

6.  Charges  of  100,  300,  300  and  400  units  are  placed  in  this  order  at  the 
corners  of  a  square  whose  sides  are  20  cm  loag.  Find  the  direotion  and 
magnitude  of  the  field  intensity  at  the  center. 

Am,  1.414  nnita,  parallel  to  direction  from  400  to  100. 

7.  Compute  the  field  intensity  at  the  center  of  the  square  in  problem 
6,  when  the  charges  are  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  sides. 

Ant.  2.828  units,  parallel  to  diagonal. 

8.  Compute  the  potential  at  the  center  of  the  square  in  problem  6  (a) 
when  the  chai^^  are  placed  as  in  problem  0;  (A)  when  placed  as  in  prob- 
lem 7.  Ant.  (a)  7a71  units. 

(A)  100  units. 

9.  A  condncUng  sphere  of  B  cm  radius  Is  charged  witii  +80  electrostatio 
units  in  air.  Find  the  potential  (r)  of  the  sphere;  (b)  at  a  point  15  cm 
distant  from  its  surface.  Ans,  (a)  10  units. 

(6)  4  units. 

10.  A  spherical  conductor  of  10  cm  radius  ia  charged  to  a  potential  of 
80  electrostatio  unite.  What  is  the  surface  density  of  electricity  upon  the 
conductor?  Ant.  0.S37  unit  per  cm.* 

11.  An  isolated  conducting  sphere  of  10  cm  radius  having  a  chaige  of  40 
inita  is  connected  by  a  long,  thin  wire  to  another  isolated,  uncharged  con- 
ductor <d  1  cm  radius.    Find  the  resulting  potential  of  the  two  spheres. 

Am.  3.64  units. 

12.  Compate  tiie  capacity  of  a  spherical  condenser,  the  ladii  of  the 
charged  surfaces  being  QJi  and  10  cm  respectiTely,  and  the  medium  pan 
■One.  Ant.  380  units 
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13.  Compute  the  capacities  of  two  Leyden  jars,  whose  tdn-foil  ooveringa 
have  each  an  area  of  200  cm',  the  thickness  of  the  glan  in  one  being  1  ram, 
in  the  other  3  mm  (c  =  3).  ^ni.   (a)  477.5  units. 

(b)  238.7  unite. 

14.  Find  the  capacity  of  a  plat«  condenmr  having  on  each  aide  10  plates, 
each  20  X  30  cm,  separated  by  sheets  of  mica  0.1  mm  thick. 

Aiu.  544,310  nnita. 

15.  What  is  the  energy  stored  in  the  condenser  of  problem  14,  when 
charged  with  200  electrostatic  units  of  electricity  7  Am.  0.08676  erg. 

16.  Compute  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  disappearing  when  the  two 
spheres  of  problem  11  are  connected.  Ant.  7.12  ergs^ 

17.  What  is  the  intennty  of  the  electric  field  between  two  plane  con- 
denser plates  which  are  0.1  cm  apart  and  differ  in  potential  by  150  electro- 
static units,  the  intervening  medium  being  (a)  air,  (6)  mica? 

Ans.  (a)  1500  units. 
(A)  250  unite. 

18.  Compute :  (a)  the  capacity  of  the  condenaer  of  problem  13,  p.  354,  in 
electrostatic  unite;  (b)  tlie  ratio  between  a  microfarad  and  an  electrostatic 
unit  of  capacity ;  (c)  the  ratio  between  an  electromagnetic  and  an  eleotro- 
statao  unit  of  capacity. 

An$.  (a)  1,910,000  units;'  (6)  1  microfarad  =  9  x  10>  electrostatic  units; 
(e)  1  electromagnetic  unit  =  9  x  10*°  electrostatie  unita. 
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THE  ELECTEON  THEORY 

CHAPTER  XLVI 
BLBCTBOLTTIC  GOITDnCTIOIT 

*40S.  Early  Theories.  The  phenomena  of  electrolytic  con- 
duction (Chapter  XXXV)  are  so  different  from  those  of  metalliG 
conduction  that  the  theory  proposed  for  their  explanation  grew 
up  entirely  independent  of  any  other  theory  of  electric  conduc- 
tion. In  1805,  but  a  few  years  after  the  invention  of  the 
voltaic  cell,  von  Grotthuss'  laid  the  foundation  of  the  theory 
which,  in  a  modified  form,  is  still  held.  According  to  his 
views,  all  molecules  consist  of  positively  and  negatively  charged 
atoms,  held  together  by  electrostatic  attraction.  In  a  solution 
the  molecules  are  free  to  turn,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
potential  difference  will  place  themselves  in  line  with  the 
electric  field.  If  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
terminals  of  the  electrolytic  cell  become  eufiiciently  large, 
the  molecules  are  torn  apart  into  positive  and  negative  parti- 
cles, coufflsting  either  of  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms.  These 
charged  constituents  of  the  molecules  are  called  tons.  The 
positive  ions,  or  eattona,  travel  with  the  current,  and  the  nega- 
tive ions,  or  aniom,  travel  againtt  the  current. 

In  1857  Clausios'  (182^1888)  modified  this  theory,  in  order 
to  explain  the  fact  that  electrolytic  decomposition  may  be 
obtained  by  very  small  differences  of  potential.  According  to 
Claupius,  the  collisions  between  the  dissolved  molecules  and  the 
water  molecules  are  occasionally  of  sufficient  violence  to  tear 
the  molecules  apart.  Ions  thus  formed  were  assumed  to  he 
free  for  some  time  before  recombining  with  ions  having  a 
chaise  of  opposite  sign.     These  free  ions,  which  are  always 

1  Ton  arottboBB,  Mtm.  tur  la  dieompotttton  de  Feau,  eto.  Borne,  1806.  JJ$o, 
Am.  Chim.  Pkgt.  58,  p.  M,  1806. 

•  dMuioB,  Fogg.  Ann.  101,  p.  &S6, 1867. 
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preseat  in  an  electrolyte,  serve  as  carriers  of  electricity  tliroagi 
the  solution,  even  though  the  difference  of  potential  applied  to 
the  terminals  of  the  electrolytic  cell  be  very  small.  When  the 
ions  reach  the  electrodes,  they  gi  ve  up  their  electric  charges, 
and  the  discharged  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  either  combine 
with  each  other,  in  obedience  to  some  as  yet  unexplained  chemi- 
cal affinity,  and  form  molecules,  such  as  hydrogen  or  chlorine 
gas,  or  tbey  act  chemically  upon  the  solution  or  upon  the 
electrodes. 

The  charges  of.  ions  of  the  same  kind  are  always  the  same, 
and  hence  equal  masses  of  a  giveo  substance  are  decomposed 
by  equal  quantities  of  electricity  (Art.  283).  The  charges  of 
different  ions  are  proportional  to  their  valence  (Art.  288).  If 
we  indicate  the  charge  upon  a  univalent  ion  by  a  +  or  —  sign, 
placed  above  the  chemical  symbol  in  each  case,  then  the  charges 
associated  with  ions  of  greater  valence  are  represented  by  a 
number  of  +  or  —  signs  equal  to  the  valence.  Thus,  common 
salt,  NaCl,  dissolved  in  water,  is  dissociated  into  Na  and  CI; 
silver  nitrate,  AgKOp  into  Ag  and  NO,;  copper  sulphate, 
CuSOf,  into  Ou  aud  SO^,  and  cuprous  chloride,  CuCI,  into  Cu 
and  CI.  The  same  quantity  of  electricity  -will  thus  liberate 
twice  as  much  copper  from  a  caprout  salt  as  from  a  eupria  salt. 

407.  Electrolytic  Dlssodatioa  Theory.  After  it  had  been 
found  that  all  electrolytes,  when  dissolved  in  water,  give  abnor- 
mally large  values  for  the  osmotic  pressure,  for  the  lowering  of 
the  freezing  point  and  for  the  raising  of  the  boiling  point,  tiie 
theory  of  Clausius  was  further  developed  by  Arrhenius*  in  1887. 
It  was  shown  that  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  electrolyte 
dissociated  on  going  into  solution  was,  of  necessity,  much  larger 
than  Clausius  had  assumed.  This  theory,  generally  known  as 
the  eUctrolt/tic  dtisociation  theory,  is  at  present  the  leading  theory 
of  electrolytic  conduction,  and  has  not  only  led  to  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  concerned,  but  also  to  the  dis-' 
covery  of  important  laws  of  electrochemistry. 

lAirbenliu,  Zuchr./.  pky*.  Chtm.  1,  p.  631, 1887. 
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According  to  this  theory,  the  dissociation  of  the  disaolved 
SubBtances  increatea  with  the  dilution  and  becoTnet  complete  in 
very  dilute  tolutiona.  Ooly  the  iona  are  electrically  and  chemi- 
cally active,  while  the  undissociated  molecules  are  inactive. 
Under  the  influeDce  of  a  difference  of  potential,  applied  to  the 
terminals  of  an  electrolytic  cell,  the  ions  move  through  the 
solution  with  a  definite  velocity  proportional  to  the  potential 
gradient.  The  conductivity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  sum 
of  the  velocities  of  migration  of  the  ions. 

*408.  Transferof  Electricity  by  VegatiTe  Charges.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  one-fluid  theory  (Art  377),  we  may  assnms 
only  one  kind  of  charge  to  exist.  We  shall  assume,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  later,  that  it  is  the  transfer  of  negative  charges 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  current  which  gives  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  current  electricity.  Thus,  the  positive 
ions,  upon  reaching  the  cathode,  do  not  give  up  a  positive 
charge  to  the  electrode,  but  take  from  it  a  negative  charge, 
while  the  anions  give  up  their  charges  at  the  other  electrode. 

409.  Charge  of  an  loa.  The  electrolytic  dissociation  theory 
leads  to  the  concept  of  very  spaall  but  perfectly  definite  charges, 
which  form  the  smallest  quantities  of  electricity  existing  sepa* 
ratelyiu  eleotrolytio  conduction.  These  are  the  charges  car- 
ried by  Qnivalent  ions.  An  atomic  structure  of  electricity  has 
been  repeatedly  advocated,  and  Weber,  as  early  as  1871,  called 
these  charges  "atomt  <ff  electricity" 

It  becomes  of  interest  to  measure  these  chaises.  We  have 
seen  (Art.  284)  that  one  chemical  equivalent,  for  example, 
one  gram  of  hydrogen,  carries  96,530  coulombs.  The  number 
of  ions  in  one  gram  of  hydrogen  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
from  the  theory  of  gases  the  number  of  molecules  in  one  cubio 
centimeter  of  a  gas.  Loschmidt  calculated  thiy  number  for  a 
gas  at  0°  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm  of  mercury,  as 
2.74  X  10",  and  Planck,*  from  thermodynamic  reasoning,  found 
2.76  X  lO'*.  Kow  2  g  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  one  granunolecule^ 
I  Planck,  Ann.  d.  Phut.  4,  p.  664, 1901. 
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occupies  under  theae  couditions  22,890  cm'.  Hence,  there  are 
11,195  X  2.75  X  10™  molecules  of  hydrogen  in  one  gram.  But 
each  molecule  of  hydr<^n  consists  of  two  atoms.  Conse- 
quently,  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  In  one  gram  is 

2r=  11,195  X  6.6  X  10»  =  61,570  x  10»  (489) 

These  carry  96,580  coulombs ;  so  each  ion  carries  a  charge. 

Since  one  coulomb  equals  10~i  o.  G.  s.  electromagnetic  unit 
(Art.  263),      ^^_  ^  g^  ^  ^jj_j,  ^_  ^^  g^  ^^^.^  ^^^^ 

Bat  one  c.  O.  s.  electromagnetic  unit  is  3  x  10"  as  large  as 
an  electrostatic  unit  (Art.  404),  and  we  obtain  for  the  charge 
of  a  univalent  ion 

Aj  =  4.7  X  10-"  electrostatic  unit  (442) 

Not  a  single  experimental  fact  forces  us  to  assume  that  these 
particles  of  electricity,  when  entering  a  metallic  circuit,  lose 
their  individuality  and  combine  to  a  continuous  electrical  fluid 
such  as  was  assumed  by  the  older  theories.  If  we  agree  to 
take  this  more  recent  point  of  view,  an  electric  current  in  a 
conductor  may  be  nothing  else  than  a  transfer  of  such  free 
separate  charges  through  the  spaces  between  the  material  atoms 
of  the  conductor.  It  would  even  be  unnecessary  to  assume 
that  these  moving  charges  are  connected  with  any  ponderable 
matter,  since  the  charges  must  have  a  separate  existence,  at 
least  during  the  short  time  needed  to  pass  from  the  ions  to  the 
electrodes  of  an  electrolytic  cell.  In  fact,  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  electrical  conduction  through  gases  (Chapter 
XLVII)  and  radioactivity  (Chapter  XLVIII)  strongly  sup- 
port  such  an  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  of  an  electria 
current. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 

CONSUCTION  THROUOH  aASBS 

410.  Influence  of  Pressure  upon  Discharge.  If  two  metallio 
electrodes  be  sealed  into  the  closed  ends  of  a  glass  tube,  about  50 
cm  long  (Fig.  228),  and  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  medium- 
sized  induction  coil  or  electrostatic  machine,  do  discbarge  will 
occur  through  the  tube  so  long  aa  the  air  in  the  tube  is  under 
atmospheric  pressure.  If,  however,  the  tube  be  exhausted,  there 
soon  appears,  instead  of  the  well-known  spark,  a  discharge  in 
form  of  a  thin  reddish  line.  Upon  further  exhaustion,  the  line 
begins  to  broaden,  and  at  a  pressure  of  about  1  cm  of  mercury 


the  luminous  discharge  nearly  filla  the  entire  tube.  The  cathode 
or  negative  electrode  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  bluish  light. 
Kext  to  this  is  a  darker  space,  called  the  Faraday  dark  tpace^ 
and  beyond  this,  extending  to  the  anode,  is  a  column  of  light  of 
a  reddish  hue,  called  the  anode  column  or  the  poiitive  eolumn. 

Tubes  of  this  kind  present  a  splendid  appearance,  the  color 
of  the  luminosity  dependii^  upon  the  nature  of  the  inclosed 
gaa.  Fluorescent  substances,  such  as  uranium  glass,  kerosene 
or  a  solution  of  quinine,  become  beautifully  luminous.  Such 
tubes  are  frequently  called  Q-etMtler  tuhet. 

If  the  pressure  be  reduced  still  further,  the  tube  changes  in 

appearance.     The  positive  column  becomes  less  luminous,  and 

breaks  up  into  a  series  of  light  and  dark  layers,  or  striae.    At 

a  pressure  of  about  0.5  mm  of  mercury,  the  negative  glow  sepa- 
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rates  from  the  cathode.  At  the  same  time  a  new,  laminoos 
layer  develops  at  the  cathode,  separated  from  the  first  by  a 
relatively  dark  space,  tke  Orooket  dark  tpace,  or  cathode  dark 
space.  With  still  greater  exbaastion  the  anode  column  practi* 
cally  disappears,  and  the  cathode  glow,  while  extending  '.o  a 
greater  distance  from  the  cathode,  becomes  weaker  in  lumi- 
nosity, and  at  a  pressure  of  about  0.01  mm  disappears.  The 
walls  of  the  tube  then  begin  to  glow,  usually  with  a  bright 
greenish,  fluorescent  light. 

411.   Cathode  Rays.     The  fluoresoeace  of  the  walla  of  a  highly 
evacuated  tube  is  caused  by  a  stream  of  very  small  particles, 
proceeding  in  straight  lines  from  the  cathode,  and  forming  the 
so-called     cathode    rayt. 
If  the  walls  of  the  tube 
be    protected    from    the 
impact  of  these  rays,  as, 
for  example,   by  a  thin 
sheet    of    metal    placed 
inside    the    tube    (Fig- 
229),  the  shielded  part 
of  the  glass  will  not  be- 
come luminous.    It  after 
a   short  time  the  metal 
screen  be  removed,  as,  for  example,  by  tipping  the  tube,  so 
that  the  metal  cross  turns  over  to  a  horizontal  position,  on 
continuing  the  discharge,  a  bright  cross  upon  a  dimmer  back- 
ground will  appear  on  the  wall  of  the  tube. 

A  delicately  poised  wheel  with  mica  vanes  will  be  set  in  rota 
tion  by  the  impact  of  these  cathode  rays,  and  will  sh-w  by  the 
direction  of  its  rotation  that  the  particles  proceed  from  the 
cathode. 

Cathode  raya  produce  a  marked  heating  effect  when  stopped. 
They  excite  many  bodies  to  phosphorescence,  and  cause  a  change 
of  color  in  some  minerals.  Their  most  important  property  is 
that  they  carry  a  negative  charge.  If  a  screen  with  a  thm  slit 
be  placed  in  front  of  a  cathode,  a  narrow  beam  of  the  rays 
passes  through  the  slit.     Its  direction  may  be  made  visible  hy 
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placing  behind  the  alit  a  phoBphorescent  screen.  If  now  a 
magnet  be  brought  near  the  tube  (Fig.  230),  the  raya  are  de' 
fleeted  in  a  direction  exactly  opporite  to  that  in  lehich  a  current 
tDOvXd   he  deflected   hy  the   same   magnetic  field.     A  deflection 


•^^ 


^  + 


may  also  be  obtained  by  placing  auoh  a  tube  in  a  strong 
electrostatic  field. 

*412.  Lenard  Rays.  After  Hertz  had  shown  that  cathode 
rays  are  able  to  pass  through  very  thin  aluminium  foil  or  gold 
leaf,  Lenard  investigated  tliis  phenomenon  more  thoroughly, 
and  proved  that  the  rays,  after  passing  through  the  metal, 
retain  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  cathode  rays,  al- 
though they  can  be  detected  but  a  very  short  distance  beyond 
the  thin  metal  window  of  the  tube.  These  rays  which  have 
pasBcd  outside  the  cathode  ray  tube  are  often  called  Lenard 
rays,  but  are  identical  in  their  nature  with  the  cathode  rays. 

•413.  Velocity  of  Cathode  Rays.  Suppose  a  charge  e  to  travel 
with  a  velocity  v  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  a  magnetic 
field  whose  induction  is  B.  The  moving  charge  is  equivalent 
to  a  current  element  of  length  I  such  that 

Il  =  tl=ev  (443) 

According  to  equation  (404),  a  mechanical  force  facts  upon 
the  moving  charge,  whose  value  is 

F=BIl=Bev  (444) 

This  force,  acting  at  right  angles  to  p  and  B,  produces  a  bend- 
ing of  the  path  of  the  particle  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  v  and 
B.  As  long  as  B  remains  constant,  the  deflecting  force  re- 
mains constant  in  magnitude,  but  is  always  directed  at  right 
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angles  to  the  path.  This  is  the  condition  of  uniform  oircolat 
motion,  and  the  force  may  therefore  also  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  mechiuiioal  units,  aa  ^ 

J'=m-  (445) 

where  v  is  the  speed  of  the  particle,  -  the  resulting  curvature 

of  the  path  and  m  a  measure  of  the  kinetic  reaction  against  the 
deflecting  force,  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  electromagnetic  system. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  m  must  be  ponder- 
able mass.  As  already  noted  (Art.  829),  an  electrom^netic 
field  shows  efEects  similar  to  those  due  to  the  inertia  of  ponder- 
able matter.  We  may  call  m  the  eUctromagnetu!  matt  of  ih« 
charge. 
From  equations  (444)  and  (445)  it  follows  directly,  that 

Bev=m~~      '■         ■■*«      -  ■         (446) 

or  £r  =  ^  (447) 

Again,  if  the  charged  particle  move  at  right  angles  to  an 
electrostatic  field  of  intensity  E,  it  is  deflected  hy  a  force  ^, 
whose  value  is  given  by  equation  (414),  as 

F'  =  Ee  (448) 

If  now  a  magnetic  field  and  an  electrostatic  field  be  produced 
at  the  same  time  in  the  space  throngh  which  the  particle  moves, 
and  if  the  directions  and  intensities  of  these  fields  be  adjusted 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  particle  is  not  dcfiected  under  the 
infiuence  of  both  forces,  then  evidently 

Ee  =  Bev  (449) 

and  v  =  ~  (450) 

If  .Saiid  £  be  measured  in  the  same  system  of  units,  their  ratio 
gives  directly  the  velocity  of  the  charged  particle.  A  number 
of  experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  on  cathode  rays, 
and  it  has  been  found  that,  while  the  velocity  varies  some- 
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what  with  the  conditions  of  discharge,  the  velocity  of  the 
cathode  rays  is  about  3  x  10*  cm/sec,  or  ooe  tenth  of  the 
velocity  of  light. 

*414.  The  Ratio  tfm  la  Cathode  Rays.  It  is  also  possible  to 
calculate  the  ratio  between  the  cbai^  of  the  particles  forming 
the  cathode  rays  and  their  mass.  Several  methods  have  been 
employed  for  this  purpose,  all  presenting  great  experimental 
difBculties.     The  following  is  theoretically  very  simple. 

Let  the  particle  receive  its  kinetic  energy  by  passing  through 
a  difference  of  potential  F^~  l^^-  The  electrical  energy  ex- 
pended is  then  (f^  —  V^  and 

(F,-r,)«-J»(»»  (451) 

Combining  the  lost  equation  with  (450),  we  have 

L^^ ^  (458) 

All  quantities  on  the  right-hand  side  may  be  measured,  and 
thus  —  may  be  calculated.  The  best  experimental  results  have 
given  for  the  cathode  rays 

,.  electrostatic  units 


=  5.1x10"!^ 


gram 


=.  1  7  X  lOT  electromagnetic  units  g^ 

gram  ^       ^ 

This  value  is  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  oathode 
rays  are  produced  and  of  the  nature  of  the  metal  forming  the 
cathode. 

415.  The  Electron.  We  have  seen  (Art.  284)  that  one  gram 
of  hydrogen  ions  carries  96,580  coulombs,  or  9653  electromag- 
netic units.     In  this  case  the  value  for  the  ratio  </«i  ia  two 
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thousand  times  smaller  than  the  corresponding  value  deduced 
from  the  cathode  rays.  Two  explanations  of  this  discrepancy 
may  be  considered.  If  the  cathode  particles  are  of  a  magni- 
tude comparable  with  that  of  a  hydrogen  ion,  their  charges 
must  he  several  thousand  times  larger  than  those  of  the  ions. 
Or,  we  may  assume  that  the  charges  are  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  the  ionic  charges,  but  we  are  then  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mass  of  a  cathode  ray  particle  must  be  several  thou- 
sand times  smaller  than  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  We  shall  see 
that,  in  the  light  of  recent  experimental  results,  this  assumption 
appears  to  be  the  more  reasonable. 

These  extremely  small  particles  are  called  electrong.  They 
are  negative  charget.  It  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  the 
mass  effect  referred  to  (Art.  413)  does  not  need  to  be  due  to 
ponderable  matter  connected  with  the  charge.  In  fact,  cer- 
tain mathematical  deductions  require  that  the  matt  of  an  elee- 
iron  ahall  increate  with  ita  velocity,  and  this  surprising  conclusion 
has  been  verified  experimentally.  The  fact  that  cathode  rays 
are  identical,  regardleta  <if  the  gowrce  from  which  they  may  ie 
derived,  suggests  that  the  electrons  are  common  constituents  of  aU 
atoms. 

Positive  charges  with  masses  comparable  to  that  of  an  elec- 
tron have  not  yet  been  found. 

416.  Canal  Rays.  In  1886  Goldstein,^  while  working  with  a 
discharge  tube  whose  cathode  was  perforated  by  several  holes, 
observed  faintly  luminous  rays  passing  through  the  holes  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  anode.  Whore  these  rays  met  the  wall 
of  tlie  tube,  they  excited  a  mauve-colored  phosphorescence, 
totally  different  from  that  produced  by  cathode  rays.  These 
rays  were  called  canal  rays.  Their  direction  indicated  that 
they  consisted  of  positively  charged  particles,  but  at  first  n« 
experiments  would  give  any  indication  of  a  charge.  In  1898, 
however,  Wien'  showed  that  if  sufficiently  strong  magnetic  fields 
were  employed,  a  deflection  could  be  obtained  in  a  direction 


»  Goldstein,  Berl.  Ber.  1886,  p.  681. 

«  Wlen,  Verh.  d.  Berl.pbf$.  Oes.  1897,  p.  ia& 
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opposite  to  that  of  the  cathode  rays.     Suhseqaent  measare- 
ments  gave  for  these  rays 


—  =  1  X  10*  electromagnetic  units  per  gram 

The  ratio  of  the  charge  to  the  mass  is  therefore  the  same  as 
for  hydrogen  ions,  and  the. velocity  is  independent  of  the  po- 
tential difference  between  anode  and  cathode. 

J.  J.  Thomson  found,  in  1907,  that  at  very  low  pressures  the 
particles  in  the  canal  rays  were  divided  by  the  application  of 
a  strong  magnetic  field  into  two  groups,  and  in  helium  gas  & 
stt^  of  exhaustion  could  be  reached  when  a  third  well-defined 
group  appeared.  For  the  second  and  third  group  the  values 
for  —  were  J  and  J  of  those  found  for  the  hydrogen  ions.     It 

is  very  probable  that  these  canal  ray^  consist  of  hydrogen  and 
helium  ions. 

Id  1910  J.  J.  Thomson^  showed  that  the  canal  i-ays  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes :  — 

(a)  Rayi  which  are  not  affected  by  electric  or  magnetic  fields. 
Possibly  these  rays  are  formed  by  a  recombination  of  negative 
and  positive  particles. 

(£)  iSecondarj/  rat/t.  As  the  rays  of  the  first  type  pass 
through  the  remaining  gas  and  collide  witlLthe  molecules,  they 
produce  these  secondary  rays.  Whether  they  do  this  by  split- 
ting up  themselves  or  by  dissociating  the  molecules  against 
which  they  strike,  is  uncertain,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be 
more  probable.  In  ordinary  discharge  tubes  these  rays  of  the 
second  class  predominate  and  swamp  the  others.  They  are 
the  rays  described  above,  and  are  now  assumed  to  onginate  in 
the  space  behind  the  cathode. 

(e)  RaifS  characteristic  of  the  ffoaea  in  the  tube.     These  have 

been  observed  only  at  very  low  pressures  and  in  large  tubes. 

Their  velocity  depends  upon  the  potential  difference  between 

the  electrodes,  and  the  value  e/m  for  these  rays  is  inversely 

1  J.  J.  Thomson,  FMl.  Mag.  20,  p.  TtB,  1010. 
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proportional  to  the  atomic  maas  of  the  g9a  from  vhich  the; 
are  derived.  They  originate  between  the  anode  and  the 
cathode. 

417.  Roentgen  Rays.  In  1895  Roentgen  *  discovered  that 
some  sort  of  radiation,  totally  different  from  cathode  rays, 
was  produced  outside  of  an  ordinary  cathode  tube.  These 
new  rays,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  X-raj/a,  are  now  gen- 
erally called  Roentgen  rayt,  after  their  discoverer.  They  are 
produced  when  cathode  rays  are  suddenly  stopped  in  their 

motion  by  strik- 
ing a  solid  body. 
A  very  efficient 
form  of  Roentgen 
ray  tube  is  shown 
in  Fig.  231.  The 
cathode  concen- 
trates the  cath- 
ode rays  upon  a 
sheet  of  platiuum, 
placed  in  the  cenr 
ter  of  the  tube.  When  the  discharge  of  an  induction  coil  or 
static  machine  is  passed  through  the  tube,  the  glass  opposite 
the  sheet  of  platinum  shines  with  a  bright  green  phosphor- 
escence, and  the  presence  of  Roentgen  rays  outside  the  tube 
may  easily  be  shown  by  their  characteristic  properties. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  Roentgen  rays  is  not  perfectly  un- 
derstood. Most  physicists  hold  that  they  are  pnlses  in  the 
ether,  propagated  with  enormous  speed  through  space.  They 
do  not  carry  any  electrical  charges,  and  cannot  be  reflected  or 
refracted  as  light  waves  are. 

418.  Properties  of  Roentgen  Rays,  (a)  Roentgen  rayt  exeiU 
phoiphoreacence  in  a  large  variety  'of  substances,  such  as  the 
double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  uranium,  crystals  of  wille- 
mite  or  of  platinocyanide  of  barium.  A  screen  of  cardboard, 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  any  one  of  these  substancea 

»  Boontgen,  JFto-aft.  Ber.  1895,  p.  1S7. 
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Fig.  •sa. 
shines  with  characteristic  phosphorescence  when  placed  in  the 
path  of  Roentgen  rays. 

(6)   Thete  rayt  hive  great  penetrating  power,  being  able  to 
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pati  through  bodies  of  considerable  thickness.  Different  aab 
stances  absorb  lloentgen  rays  in  different  degree,  aa  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  If 
the  band  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  phosphorescent  screen 
between  the  Roentgen  ray  tube  and  the  screen,  a  distinct  shadow 
picture  or  silhouette  will  be  seen  upon  the  screen  (Fig.  232). 
The  bones  absorb  the  rays  more  strongly  than  the  fleBhy  parts, 
and  the  shadow  cast  by  tbe  bones  appears  dark  upon  a  lighter 
background.  Metals  absorb  these  rays  quite  strongly,  though 
some  rays  are  able  to  penetrate  a  lead  sheet  a  few  millimeters 
thick. 

(0)  Roevtgen  rays  produce  photographic  action  similar  to 
that  due  to  light.  Since  the  rays  pass  easily  through  wood  or 
hard  rubber,  Roentgen  ray  photographs  may  be  taken  without 
removing  the  cover  of  the  plate  holder.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  these  so-called  photographs  are  not  obtained  by  re- 
fiection  from  the  bodies,  but  are  merely  silhouettes  or  shadow 
pictures  of  the  bodies  through  which  the  rays  pass. 

(i)  Cfases  through  which  Roentgen  rays  pats  become  conductors 
of  electricity.  Thus,  if  a  charged  electroscope  be  placed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  active  Roentgen  ray  tube,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  gold  leaves  collapse,  since  the  charge  of  tbe  instrument 
is  rapidly  carried  away  by  the  conducting  air. 

419.  Ionization  of  Gases.  The  electrical  conductivity  of 
gases  in  their  normal  state  and  under  atmospheric  pressure  is 
extremely  small.  But  when  Roentgen  rays  are  passed  through 
a  gas,  its  conductivity  increases  enormously.  When  the  rays 
cease  to  act,  the  conductivity  disappears  in  a  short  time.  The 
theory  offering  the  best  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  fash- 
ioned after  the  electrolytic  dissociation  theory.  According  to 
this  theory,  positive  and  negative  ions  are  produced  in  a  gas 
which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  Roentgen  rays.  It  has,  how- 
ever, not  been  proven  that  these  ions  consist  of  particles  smaller 
than  molecules.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  frequently 
a  number  of  molecules  are  clustered  about  a  charge,  forming 
ions  of  relatively  large  mass.  The  mass  of  these  ions  ia 
variable. 
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Ab  Boon  as  the  Roentgen  rays  cease,  the  iona  recombine,  and 
neutral  molecules  are  formed.  This  recombination  does  not 
take  place  instantly,  but  the  ionization  persists  for  some  sec- 
onds. Thus,  ionized  gas  may  be  drawn  through  a  tube  and 
still  retain  its  power  of  dischai^ing  an  electroscope,  though  it 
has  been  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  Roentgen  rays. 
If,  however,  a  cotton  plug  be  placed  in  the  tube,  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  gas  is  entirely  destroyed. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  recombination  of  the  gaseous  ions  oo- 
cnrs  not  only  upon  the  cessation  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  but  takes 
place  during  their  action  as  well.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  in  any  mass  of  gas  subjected  to  the  action  of  Roentgen 
rays,  a  definite  state  of  equilibrium  between  ionization  and  re- 
combination always  occurs. 

If  a  gas  placed  between  two  metal  plates  be  ionized  and  a 
difference  of  potential  be  established  between  the  plates,  the 
positively  charged  ions  travel  toward  the  lower  potential  and 
the  negatively  charged  ions  toward  the  higher  potential.  This 
is  equivalent  to  an  electric  current  passing  between  the  plates, 
and  the  current,  though  in  general  very  small,  may  be  meas- 
ured by  a  sensitive  galvanometer. 

*  420.  Other  Sources  of  Ionization.  Ionization  of  gases  may 
be  produced  by  other  means  than  Roentgen  rays.  For  ex- 
ample, gases  in  the  neighborhood  of  incandescent  bodies  con- 
duct fairly  well.  The  gases  of  a  flame  always  exhibit  high 
conductivity,  and  will  rapidly  discharge  electrically  charged 
conductors.  Ultra-violet  light  is  an  efficient  ionizer,  and  the 
discharge  of  a  condenser  will  take  place  at  a  much  lower  poten- 
tial difference  when  the  spark  gap  is  illuminated  by  ultra-violet 
light  than  in  diffused  light.  The  effect  of  these  ionizing  influ- 
ences is  much  weaker  than  that  of  Roentgen  rays.  The  radia- 
tions from  radioactive  substances,  which  will  he  treated  in  the 
neit  chapter,  are  the  most  powerful  ionizers  known,  and  are  at 
present  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  study  of  ionization  of 
gases. 

*  421.  Ions  as  Naclei.  We  have  seen  (Art.  215)  that  dust 
particles  form  the  nuclei  around  which  condensation  of  watei 
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vapor  begins.  Dast-free  air,  however,  must  be  cooled  consid- 
erably below  the  dew  point  before  the  water  vapor  contained  in 
it  will  condense.  But  Wilson  found  that  it  requires  much  less 
supercooling  to  produce  condensation  of  water  vapor  in  dust- 
free  air  if  the  air  be  ionized,  and  that  the  formation  of  drops 
begins  at  an  earlier  stage  around  the  negative  ions  than  around 
the  positive  ions. 

Supercooling  of  a  volume  of  gas  containing  moisture  may  be 
produced  by  sudden  expansion.  Thus,  let  the  ionized  gas  be 
inclosed  in  a  vessel.  By  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  amount  of 
expansion,  the  droplets  may  be  made  to  form  only  around  the 
negative  ions  or  around  both  kinds,  as  may  be  desired.  If  a 
lai^e  number  of  ions  be  present,  a  fine  mist  will  be  formed, 
which  slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  under  the  ao> 
tion  of  gravity. 

*423.  Charge  of  an  Ion.  If  the  expansion  be  so  regulated  that 
the  condensation  takes  place  only  around  the  negative  ions,  the 
total  charge  carried  by  these  ions  will  be  transferred  by  the 
drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  may  be  measured  by  a 
sensitive  instrument.  It  is  also  possible  to  calculate  the  diam- 
eter and  consequently  the  mass  of  the  individual  dropleta  from 
the  rate  at  which  they  sink  through  the  air.  If  then  the  whole 
mass  of  the  condensed  water  be  measured  and  be  divided  by  the 
mass  of  a  single  drop,  the  total  number  of  drops,  that  is,  the  total 
number  of  iona  present,  is  fouud  at  once.  Dividing  the  total 
electric  cbai^e  by  this  number,  the  charge  upon  each  individual 
ion  is  obtained.  Experiments  of  this  kind  gave  about  4  x  10~" 
electrostatic  unit  as  the  charge  upon  each  ion.  On  account  of 
the  evaporation  of  the  water,  this  method  presents  great  experi- 
mental difficulties. 

Recently  Millikan*  has  modified  this  method  by  blowing  a 
clond  of  very  fine  droplets  of  oil  by  means  of  an  atomizer  over 
a  horizontal  air  condenser  and  allowing  a  few  droplets  to  enter 
the  space  between  the  horizontal  plates  of  the  condenser. 
These  droplets  siak  slowly  through  the  air  under  the  action  of 

1  MUlIkaD,  Setenee,  82,  p.  430, 1910. 
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gravity,  and  their  rate  of  fall  may  be  measured  by  means  of  a 
telescope  focused  upon  an  individual  droplet.  If  now  the  plates 
of  the  condenser  be  charged  to  a  certain  difference  of  poten- 
tial, the  rate  of  descent  of  the  drc^let  will  not  be  affected 
unless  it  possess  a  charge.  In  fact,  the  droplets  were  always 
found  to  be  chafed  on  entering  the  observation  chamber. 
Thia  chai^  was  probably  due  to  friction  in  the  nozzle  of  the 
atomizer. 

Now  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates  may  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  force  on  the  charged  droplet  due  to  the  action 
of  the  electrostatic  field  nearly  neutralizes  the  effect  of  gravity, 
and  the  droplet  may  be  kept  under  observation  for  a  long  time. 
During  his  experiments  Millikan  found  that  a  droplet  fre- 
quently  caught  or  lost  one  or  more  ions,  which  resulted  in  an 
immediate  change  in  its  motion. 

With  the  electrical  field  cut  off,  the  droplet  was  observed 
while  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity  through  a  definite 
distance,  and  the  time  required  was  noted.  Then  the  field  was 
thrown  on,  and  under  its  influence  the  droplet  moved  upward. 
Again  the  time  was  noted  during  which  the  drop  passed  over 
the  same  distance  as  before. 

Now  it  may  be  shown  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment the  speed  of  the  droplet  is  proportional  to  the  forces  acting 
upon  it.  If  Vj  be  the  speed  under  the  action  of  gravity  and 
V,  the  speed  resulting  from  the  combined  action  of  gravity  and 
of  the  electrical  field  of  intensity  E,  the  following  relation 

Isolds:  ;a=    "y  (455) 

v^     Ee-7ng 
OP  ,  =  ^(«j  +  ^,)  (456) 

Uy  this  ingenious  method  Millikan  was  able  to  calculate  the 
charge  of  an  ion  with  great  precision. 

Observations  have  also  been  made  by  a  number  of  other 
methods.  The  best  value  of  the  chaise  of  an  electron  is  now 
believed  to  be 

e  >B  4.65  X  10~i<>  electrostatic  unit. 
**  n,i7,-,ib,.G00gIc 
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*423.  Cboxge  of  an  Electron.  We  found  (Art.  409)  that  the 
gmaUeat  electi-ic  charge,  taking  part  in  electrolytic  condaotion, 
is  the  charge  of  a  univalent  ion.  This  was  calculated  to  be 
4.7  X  10"'"  electrostatio  unit.  The  study  of  ionization  of  gases 
also  leads  to  a  definite  elementary  electric  charge  of  the  same 
magnitude,  which,  therefore,  may  be  juytly  called  an  at-om  of 
electricity.  Since  these  charges  are  always  observed  either 
singly  or  in  very  small  multiples,  we  are  justified  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  charge  of  an  electron  ii  thit  elementary  charge 
of  negative  tign,  and  that  therefore  the  mass  of  an  electron  is 
very  small,  or  ooly  a  minute  fraction  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen 
atom. 

*434.  Applications  of  the  Electron  Theory.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  electron  theory,  electricity  is  of  one  kind  only, 
namely,  negative  electricity.  A  negatively  charged  conductor 
should  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  being  covered  uniformly  over 
its  whole  surface  with  electricity,  but  as  having  attached  to  it  a 
large  number  of  separate  electrons.  The  properties  of  a  posi- 
tively charged  body  are  to  be  considered  as  mainly  due  to  a 
loss  of  electrons. 

The  electrons  are  of  much  greater  mobility  under  the  infiuenca 
of  an  electric  field  than  the  heavy,  positively  chai^d  particles, 
and  a  cnrrent  must  therefore  be  considered  as  being  due  mainly 
to  the  transference  of  electrons,  though  their  direction  is  of 
course  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  of  the  current,  as  defined 
in  previous  articles.  The  electron  theory  thus  shows  a  marked 
similarity  to  Franklin's  one-fiuid  theory. 

It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  electron  theory 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  return  to  the  action-at-a-distance 
theory.  The  transfer  of  an  electron  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  disturbance  in  the  medium  about  the  conductor,  as  shown  by 
the  phenomena  of  electromagnetic  induction.  A  -vejy  cloae 
connection  must  therefore  exist  between  the  electron  and  the 
medium,  but  the  nature  of  such  couuectioa  is  at  present 
unknown. 
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RADioAonvmr 

435.  Discovery  of  RadloactlTlty.  In  1896,  just  after  the  dia- 
oovery  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  Becquerel  *  (1852-1908)  inveBti* 
gated  the  action  of  varioua  phosphorescent  aubstsnces  upon  a 
photojfraphic  plate,  believing  that  the  emission  of  Roenl^n 
rays  was  connected  with  the  green  phosphorescence  of  the 
glass  wall  of  the  tube.  None  of  the  substances  investigated 
had  any  effect,  except  uranium  salts,  but  he  also  found  that 
their  action  was  entirely  independent  of  any  phosphorescence, 
for  the  effect  persisted  long  after  all  phoaphoreBcence  had  dis- 
appeared. Becquerel  established  the  fact  that  uranium  salts 
emit  rays  which  in  many  respects  are  similar  to  Roentgen  rays, 
and  which  were  at  first  called  Becquerel  rays,  after  their  dis- 
coverer. But  they  were  soon  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  three 
different  kinds  of  rays,  which  are  now  called  the  «,  j9  and  7  rays. 

About  a  year  after  Becquerel's  discovery  it  was  found  that 
thorium  salts  possessed  the  same  property  as  the  salts  of 
uranium.  Substances  which  emit  Becquerel  rays  are  said  to 
be  radioactive.  Great  progress  in  this  field  was  made  when 
M.  and  Mme.  Curie  *  succeeded  in  separating  from  pitchblende 
certain  bismuth  salts  whose  radioactive  power  was  about  400 
times  that  of  uranium.  The  active  substance  in  these  bismuth 
salts  was  called  polonium.  Soon  after,  they,  in  conjunction 
with  Bemont,  succeeded  in  separating  from  pitchblende  the 
chloride  of  a  new  element,  radium,  which  shows  very  powerful 
radioactive  properties.  Another  radioactive  substance,  which 
is  found  in  thorium  minerals,  was  discovered  by  Debierne  in 
1899,  an^  was  called  actinivm.    The  chemistry  of  the  radioao< 

>  Becquerel,  O.lt.  132,  p.  801,  1890. 
•Cnrie,  O.  B.  127,  pp.  176, 1316, 180& 
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tare  gnbetouces  is  Btill  luuolTed,  bat  radium  baa  been  proTed 
beyond  doubt  to  be  an  element,  witb  a  characteristic  spectmrn. 
The  amoant  of  this  element  whicb  can  be  obtained  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  since  from  a  ton  of  pitchblende  only  a  few  milli- 
grams of  radium  chloride  can  be  separated.  In  1910  Madame 
Curie  and  Debieme  succeeded  in  obtaining  radium  in  the 
metallic  state. 

438.  Propertln  of  the  Radlatiooa.  All  radioactive  substances 
send  out  radiations  with  the  following  properties.  A  photo- 
graphic plate  is  affected,  even  if  it  be  protected  from  light. 
The  radiation  prodnces  phosphorescence,  ionizes  gases  and  di» 
charges  charged  conductoTS.  No  reflection,  refraction  or  po- 
larization of  these  rays  has  ever  been  observed.  The  most 
important  property,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  is  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  rays  are  deflected  by  a  magnetic  field* 
and  this  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  raya  are  not  homc^neous, 
bat  consist  of  three  kinds  of  rays,  which  are 
called  the  a,  fi  and  7  rays  respectively, 

427.   The  a  Rays.     When  the  rays  from  a 
radioactive  substance  are  made  to  pass  nor- 
/y/'  ff    malty  through  a  magnetic  field,  a  portion  of 
if  /^      the  rays  is  deflected  towards  one  side,  another 
n/y''        group  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  a  third 
If  group  is  not  deflected  (Fig.  288).     The  first 

group  consists  of  positively  charged  rays  which 
are  called  a  raj^.  These  are  the  least  penetra^ 
ing  of  Becquerel  rays,  since  no  a  rays  are 
known  to  penetrate  10  cm  of  air  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure  or  through  a  couple  of  sheets  of  note  paper, 
without  losing  their  ionizing  property.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  produce  nearly  all  the  ionization  of  a  gas,  exposed  directly 
to  Becquerel  rays. 
Rutherford  found  that  —  for  these  rays  Is  the  same,-  from 

whatever  element  the  rays  are  emitted,  and  that  its  .valae  is 
0.5  X  10*  electromagnetic  anits  per  gram,  or  the  same  value 
which  was  found  for  one  of  the  three  groups  of  the  oaoal  raya 
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(Art.  418).  The  velocity  of  these  niya  ia  never  very  different 
from  2  X  10"  am  per  second.  In  fact,  they  differ  from  the 
canal  rsys  only  in  their  greater  velocity.  The  a  rays  produce 
the  spectrum  of  helium,  and  have  been  proven  by  Rutherford  to 
be  identical  with  positively  charged  helium  atrnnt. 

426.  The  p  Rays.  The  j3  raya  have  a  negative  charge,  and 
in  general  are  much  more  penetrating  than  the  a  rays,  al- 
though their  penetrating  power  varies  within  wide  limits. 
Some  appear  no  more  penetrating  than  a  rays,  while  others  are 
able  to  produce  ionization  after  passing  through  half  a  centi- 
meter of  lead.  Most  photographic  action  is  due  to  the  0  rays. 
They  are  easily  deflected  by  a  m^pietic  field,  and  the  values  for 

--  and  V  are  almost  identical  with  those  found  for  cathode 
m 

rays.     They  are  therefore  eUctront.    Some  of  these  rays  have 
greater  velocities  than  cathode  rays.     Thus,  EauFmann  ob- 
served velocities  as  high  as  2.85  x  10"*  — ,  which  is  nearly  the 
see  "^ 

velocity  of  light.    When  the  velocity  falls  below  8.6  x  10>  2™, 

they  are  unable  to  ionize  a  gas.  Rays  with  a  smaller  velpcity 
than  this  have  been  observed  by  Thomson  by  means  of  the 
cbai^  which  they  carry;  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  these 
slowly  moving  electrons  S  rays. 

429.  The  y  Rays.  The  third  group  of  Beoquerel  rays  are 
called  7  rays.  They  are  more  penetrating  than  /3  rays,  and 
produce  ionization  even  through  several  centimeters  of  lead. 
They  are  not  deflected  by  the  strongest  magnetio  fields  which 
may  be  produced  experimentally.  It  is  now  generally  held 
that  they  are  Hoentgen  Tay$,  and  consist  of  electromagnetio 
pulses  propagated  with  great  velocity  through  space. 

*  430.  Radioactive  Energy.  It  was  first  shown  by  the  Curies 
that  the  temperature  of  radium  salts  is  always  several  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  bodies.  Since  heat  is  con- 
tinually conducted  away  and  radiated  from  the  vessel  in  which 
the   radioactive  substances  are   kept,   the   maintenance   of  a 
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higher  temperature  indicstea  that  energy  (in  the  form  of  heat) 
is  constantly  given  out  by  radioactive  Bubataoces. 

The  expehioents  of  St.  Meyer  and  Hess  in  1912  and  others 
show  that  one  gram  of  radium  emits  heat  at  the  rate  of  about 
182  caloriea  per  hoar,  or 

■g^l35x4.2xlQ^^-.  fi      .^yerg 
t  SdOO  '  sec 

•431.  Thecny  of  RadioactlTity.  The  theory  of  radioactivity 
accepted  by  most  physicists  is  that  proposed  by  Rutherford 
aad  Soddy.^  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  radioactive  phe- 
nomena are  due  to  a  continuous  disintegration  of  the  radio- 
active substance.  In  1900  Crookes,  by  chemical  means, 
separated  from  uranium  a  substance  which  seemed  to  contain 
all  the  radioactivity  of  the  uranium,  while  the  remaining 
uranium  showed  no  activity  whatever.  But  further  expert* 
ments  have  shown  that  the  apparently  inactive  uranium  still 
retained  the  power  of  sending  out  a  rays,  but  no  y9  rays. 
However,  when  Crookes  examined  this  uranium  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  it  had  completely  regained  ita  power  to  emit  0  rays, 
and  again  a  substance  could  be  separated  from  it  which  pro- 
duced 0  rays,  while  the  remaining  uranium  did  not  do  so. 

It  ia  therefore  cIqav  that  uranium,  when  leFt  to  itself,  under- 
goes a  change  which  consists  in  the  formation  of  another  nti- 
ttanee,  which  has  the  power  of  producing  /9  rays,  and  which  is 
called  uranium  X.  The  conclusion  seems  justified  that  we 
have  here  a  change  in  the  atom  of  uranium  itself,  or  a  tratu- 
formation  of  one  element  into  another  element. 

*4S1.  Decay  of  Radioactive  Substances.  The  disintegration 
theory  explains  also  why  radioactive  substances  produce  lat^ 
amounts  of  heat  (Art.  430).  This  heat  is  simply  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  difference  of  the  internal  energies  of  the  atoms  be- 
fore  and  after  transformation.  We  must  further  expect  that 
the  original  radioactive  substance  will  disappear  in  course  of 
time. 

An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done  to  measure  the 

■  Bntbetford  Knd  Soddy,  JAfl.  Mag.  i,  p.  STO,  lOOS. 
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average  life  of  a  radioactive  atom,  and  the  reeults  show  that 
this  time  varies  for  the  different  substances  from  sir  handred 
million  years  for  uranium  to  three  seconds  for  actinium  emaua- 
tion,  which  is  a  radioactive  substance  obtained  from  actinium. 
The  study  of  the  products  of  disintegration  of  the  radioactive 
substances  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  consecutive  prod- 
ucts, differing  from  each  other  in  their  chemical  nature,  dis- 
int^p^tion  period  and  the  kind  of  rays  which  they  emit. 
Rutherford  has  worked  out  a  complete  series  of  the  products 
of  radium,  which  itaelf  is  probably  a  disintegration  product  of 
uranium,  though  not  the  first.  The  following  sketch  represents 
this  series,  starting  with  uranium,  U.  US  denotes  uranium  X, 
lo  ionium,  Ra  radium,  Em  the  first  product  of  radium,  called 
tbe  radium  emanation.  The  arrows  indicate  the  kind  of  rays 
produced  by  each  of  the  substances.  Similar  series  have  been 
worked  out  for  other  radioactive  substances,  such  as  thorium 
and  actinium. 

r  /'I  I  r  r  /'r    P'\ 

V —  PX—  *>—  Jta—  Bia—RAA-B»B~BAC-KAl>-RaB-RaF- 1 

Almost  all  the  products  give  off  a  rays,  except  radinm  D, 
which  is  not  radioactive,  and  uranium  X,  radium  B  and  radium 
E,  which  produce  only  j9  and  7  rays.  Radium  C  sends  out  all 
three  kinds  of  rays.  The  radium  emanation  is  a  gas,  and  has 
been  lii^uetied  at  — 150°  C.  It  belongs  to  the  argon  family. 
Radium  C  is  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  radium  F 
is  polonium,  the  first  radioactive  sutistance  separated  from 
pitchblende  by  the  Curies.  Radium  F  is  transformed  into  a 
substance  which  has  no  radioactive  properties,  and  is  at  present 
unknown,  but  there  is  a  strong  belief  among  physicists  that 
this  last  product  is  lead,  which  is  always  found  together  with 
radium  and  helium  in  uranium  minerals. 

More  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  uranium  is 
probably  a  mixture  of  two  radioactive  substances,  namely  ura- 
nium 1  and  uranium  2;  and  that  uranium  2  may  give  rise  to  a 
branch  product  uranium  Y  which  decays  to  half  its  amount  in 
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1.5  days.  There  ie  at  preseot  no  definite  informatioD  vfaether 
or  not  aranium  Y  gives  rise  to  other  saocesfiiTe  prodacte  and 
tbu8  toTms  a  aeries  parallel  with  the  prodnets  from  uranium  X. 
It  has  heen  shown  further  that  radium  C  is  of  a  complex  nature 
and  gives  rise,  not  only  to  radium  D,  but  also  to  a  short-lived 
product,  radium  C,  which  emits  0  rays.  Only  about  the 
f^^th  part  of  the  disintegration  product  of  radium  C  appears 
as  this  branch  product  C,.  Though  very  little  is  ku^wn  about 
uranium  Y  and  radium  C,,  their  discovery  is  of  great  impor- 
tance since  it  tends  to  show  that  radioactive  atoms  may  break 
up  in  at  least  two  different  ways. 

The  atomic  mass  of  uranium  is  238.5,  that  of  ionium  230.7, 
that  of  radium  226.6  and  that  of  lead  206.5.  The  differanoes 
between  these  atomic  masses,  viz.  7. 8,  4.1  and  20.1,  are  very 
nearly  simple  multiples  of  4,  the  atomic  mass  of  heliam,  which 
in  the  form  of  a  rays  is  a  by-product  of  this  process  of  disinte- 
gration. This,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  canal  rays 
consist,  at  least  in  part,  of  charged  helium  atoms,  points  to  these 
atoms  as  elementary,  stable  complexes  which  serve  as  building 
stones  for  the  more  complicated  atoms.  The  electron  theory 
may  be  able  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  an  atom, 
but  a  discussion  of  this  problem  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  an  elementary  textbook. 
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INTKODUCTION 

CHAPTER  XLIX 

FU  WD  AM  HW  T  AL  PHSNOUBtTA 

43S.  Deflnitions-  Optica  is  that  branch  of  physios  which  has 
for  its  object  the  study  of  the  nature  of  light  and  the  oircam- 
stances  of  its  propagation.  In  Geometrieal  Optici,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transmission  of  light  are  deduoed  from  certain 
laws  established  by  experiment.  These  laws  are :  (a)  the  law 
of  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  i  (S)  the  law  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  different  portions  of  a  beam  of  light;  (o)  the 
law  of  reflection ;  (if)  the  law  of  refractiou.  In  Phyncal  OpHot 
these  laws  are  explained  in  accordance  with  certain  aasump- 
tiona  regarding  the  constitution  of  matter  and  the  nature  of  the 
space  which  it  occupies.  Geometrical  optics  makes  no  assump- 
tions regarding  the  natare  of  light,  but  through  the  application 
of  the  above  geometrical  laws  which  are  true,  whaterer  the  na- 
ture of  light  may  be,  it  deduces  important  formulae  and  expluns 
many  optical  phenomena.  Physical  optics,  on  the  other  hand, 
explains  many  phenomena  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
geometrical  principles,  and  anticipates  in  many  cases  the  results 
of  experiment. 

A  body  which  emits  light  of  itself,  as  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars, 
lamps,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  telf-luniiwu*.  Bodies  which  3mit  no 
light  of  themselTCB,  bat  which  shine  by  reflected  light,  are  called 
fum-luminoua  bodies. 

If  a  body  transmit  light  freely,  it  is  sud  to  be  tran^araU. 
If  it  transmit  light  but  poorly,  so  that  the  outlines  of  a  body  can- 
not be  Been  dirough  it,  it  is  caUed  tramluctnt.  An  &paqa«  body 
467 
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is  one  that  transmits  qo  light.  Aa  uaual  in  physical  propertiea 
these  distinotiona  are  not  absolnte.  No  substance  is  perfectly 
transparent,  neither  is  any  entirely  opaque. 

A  ray  of  light  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  directioD  along 
which  the  light  is  propagated.  A  symmetrical  collection  of 
rays  about  some  axis  ia  called  a  pencU.  If  the  rays  meet  at  a 
point,  sach  a  point  is  called  thefoeut  of  the  pencil. 

Any  space  or  substance  in  which  light  can  be  prop^ated  ia 
called  a  medium.  Only  isotropic  media  are  considered  in  geomet- 
rical optics.  In  the  study  of  the  transmifiaiou  of  light  in  diSerent 
media,  the  plane  in  which  the  ray  ia  assumed  to  He  is  the  plane 
containing  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  medium.  The  angle 
of  incidence,  of  reflection  or  of  refraction  ia  the  angle  included 
between  the  normal  and  the  incident,  reflected  or  refracted  ray. 
In  isotropic  media  these  anglea  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  that  ia, 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  which  it  defined  hy  the  inddtnt  ray  and 
the  normal. 

434.  Nature  of  Light.  The  most  casual  observation  shows 
that  when  light  is  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another,  energy 
ia  transmitted  at  the  same  time.  Living  plants  and  animals  are 
stimulated  and  influenced  by  the  action  of  light.  Certain  chem- 
ical reactions  are  induced  by  light ;  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  in  equal  volumes  explodes  on  expoaure  to  the  sunlight. 

Again,  tight  is  developed  only  at  the  expense  of  ene^y  in 
some  other  system,  as  in  the  falling  atars  and  meteors,  in  the 
filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  in 
the  faint  glow  of  the  firefly.  The  chief  source  of  all  terrestrial 
energy  is  the  sun.  The  energy  of  the  sun  requires  a  little  over 
eight  minutes  to  traverse  the  gulf  of  intervening  space  between 
the  aun  and  the  earth.  The  queation  arises,  where  is  the  energy 
during  that  interval  of  eight  minutes?  Now  since  the  only  way 
in  which  energy  can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another 
remote  from  it,  ia  either  by  the  bodily  transference  of  matter, 
aa  in  the  case  of  a  projectile,  or  by  disturbing  the  medium  sur- 
rounding the  aecond  body,  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  question 
necessitates  a  choice  between  two  assumptions.  Either  we  are 
to  assume  that  light  ia  transmitted  across  apace  in  the  form  of 
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Broall  parUoles  which  carry  the  enei^  with  them,  or  we  most 
assame  the  existence  of  a  coutinuoos  mediom  in  space  through 
which  light  is  transmitted  in  some  form  of  wave  motion.  No 
third  mode  of  transferring  energy  ia  mechanically  couoeivahle. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  oor- 
poscular  or  smLuion  theory  as  elaborated  by  Newton.  The 
assumption  of  an  hypothetical  medium  underlies  the  undulatory 
theory  as  founded  by  Huygens  and  developed  by  Young  and 
Fresnel.  This  hypothetical  medium  is  called  the  ether.  It  is 
assumed  to  fill  all  space  and  to  permeate  all  bodies,  to  be  of 
enormous  elasticity,  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
bodies  through  it,  yet  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a  shearing 
stress.  According  to  the  more  modem  view  (Art.  405)  the 
ether  is  subject  only  to  electromagnetic  stresseH. 

The  undulatory  theory  of  the  propi^ation  of  light  in  some 
form  or  other  is  generally  accepted  to-day,  and  although  in 
the  articles  under  geometrical  optics  no  theory  of  propags- 
tion  IB  mentioned,  since  none  is  needed,  it  is  to  be  underatood 
as  being  tacitly  assumed.  As  a  working  hypothesis  we  may 
assume  that  light  consiste  in  a  periodic  change  of  condition 
which  is  propagated  with  finite  velocity  in  the  form  of  trans- 
verse waves.  While  there  is  nothing  in  the  geometrical  treat- 
ment inconsistent  with  the  undulatory  theory,  yet  regard  for 
simplicity  has  suggested  that  ite  formal  statement  be  deferred 
until  a  later  chapter. 

435.  Rectill&ear  Propagation.  One  of  the  earliest  facts  of 
observation  upon  optics  is  that  light  in  a  homogeneous  medium 
appears  to  travel  in  straight  lines.  Opaque  bodies  are  illumi* 
nated  only  on  the  side  turned  toward  the  source  of  light.  It  is 
impossible  to  see  through  a  tube  bent  so  that  no  straight  line 
can  be  passed  through  it.  The  mechanic,  the  surveyor  and  the 
astronomer  alike  recognize  and  use  this  fundamental  fact. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  phenomena  will  show,  however, 
that  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  is  not  only  confined  to 
homogeneous  media,  but  is  only  approximately  true  even  there. 
It  will  be  shown  later  that  owing  to  its  fundamental  natare, 
light  does  bend  round  comers,  and  the  edges  of  shadows  of 
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small  objects  are  not  of  the  size  and  sharpness  demanded  bj 
rectilinear  propagation. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Hnygens  (Art.  116),  the 
transmission  of  light  m  straight  lines  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  the  subsidiary  waves,  which  start  oat 
from  every  point  upon  the  wave  front.  So  long  as  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  medium  are  the  same  in  all  directions,  the 
wave  fronts  are  spherical  in  form,  and  transmission  of  the  lumi- 
nous disturbance  takes  place  in  right  lines  normal  to  the  wave 
front.  Id  media  of  varying  density,  or  of  unequal  elasticity, 
the  wave  form  is  no  longer  splierical,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
disturbance  is  different  in  different  directions.  In  media  ia 
which  the  density  varies  gradually  from  point  to  point,  the 
transmission  of  light  may  even  take  place  along  curved  lines. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  distortion  of  images  of  objects  seen 
through  air  rising  from  heated  surfaces,  in  the  effects  of  mirage, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  stars. 

436.   Shadows.     A  result  of  the  rectilinear  propi^ation  of 
light  is  the  formation  of  dark  spaces  in  the  rear  of  opaque 
objects  of  any  size 
when  exposed  to  a 
source  of  light.   The 
dark  outline  of  an 
opaque    body    pro- 
jected upon  a  screen 
by  a  luminous  point 
is  called  its  shadow. 
Such  an  outline  may 
be  found  by  drawing 
straight  lines  from  tbe  luminous  point  to  the  screen  past  every 
point  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  body.     The  figure  obtained 
is  termed  the  geometrical  shadow.     If  the  source  of  light  be 
very  nearly  a  point,  then  all  the  light  is  cut  off  from  the  screen, 
over  a  certain  space,  which  is  called  the  umbra.    If  the  luminouv 
body  have  any  dimensions  (Fig.  234),  there  will  always  be  a 
ring  of  partial  thadow  surrounding  the  umbra.     This  is  called 
the  penumbra. 
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If  the  luminoua  body  be  larger  tban  tbe  opaque  body,  tb« 
Diubra  has  a  definite  length.  In  the  case  of  spheres  the  umbra 
beoomeB  a  cone  of  shade  extending  out  into  space,  surrounded 
bj  a  Ngiou  of  penumbra  which  increases  with  the  distance  from 
the  opaque  body.  In  eclipses  of  the  moon  the  moon  passes 
through  the  cone  of  earth  shadow,  entering  the  penumbra  first 
and  leaving  it  last.  In  solar  eclipses  the  tip  of  the  cone  of  shadow 
from  the  moon  may  or  may  not  extend  to  the  earth,  aocording 
to  the  position  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  since  the  mean  length 
of  tbe  lunar  shadow  is  less  than  the  mean  dititance  from  the 
moon  to  the  earth.  If  the  shadow  cone  reach  the  earth,  the 
aolar  eclipse  is  total  for  all  points  touched  by  the  umbra ;  for 
points  touched  by  the  penumbra  only,  the  elipse  is  parlMl.  If 
tbe  tip  of  tbe  cone  fall  short  of  the  earth,  the  eclipse  is  anrt/ular 
for  the  successive  points  touched  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
axis  of  tbe  cone  of  shadow. 

437.  Images  through  Small  Apertures.  An  image  may  be 
defined  as  the  picture  of  an  object,  formed  by  the  crossing, 
either  real  or  apparent,  of  a  series  of  rays  from  tbe  various  points 
of  an  object.     If  the  rays  actually  ^  ^ 

pass  through  the  image,  it  is  a 
reat  image,  and  may  be  caught 
upon  the  hand  or  projected  upon 
a  screen.  If  the  rays  teem  to 
come  through  the  image  but  do 
not,  tiie  image  is  virtual.  If  a 
luminous  body  CO  (Fig.  285)  be  placed  in  front  of  a  small 
aperture  S,  in  an  opaque  screen  A,  there  will  be  depicted 
upon  a  second  screen  B  an  inverted  image  of  the  body. 
This  arises  from  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light.  Each 
point  on  the  luminous  body  acts  as  an  independent  source  of 
light,'  from  which  a  cone  of  rays  pass  out  toward  the  screen. 

Since  the  only  rays  from  tbe  extremities  of  the  object  that 
can  reach  tiie  screen  B  are  C^aad  DS,  it  follows  that  all  the 
light  reaching  the  screen  from  the  point  0  will  be  collected  at 
J^  on  tbe  image,  and  similarly  for  tbe  point  D  and  its  image  at 
E.    The  position  of  the  image  is  consequently  inven  id,  since 
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all  the  rayB  forming  the  image  cross  at  the  aperture.  The 
image,  if  viewed  from  the  side  toward  the  aperture,  is  also  per- 
verted,  i.».  the  parts  of  the  image  relative  to  the  object  are 
sjmmetrioally  displaced  with  regard  to  a  vertical  plane  throu^ 
its  center  and  normal  io  B.  A  glove  for  the  right  hand  is  the 
perverted  image  of  that  for  the  left  hand.  No  amount  of  rot»- 
tion  can  make  them  agree.  An  image  seen  in  a  plane  mirror 
is  perverted. 

The  dutinetnea  of  the  image  has  reference  to  the  sharpness 
of  its  outline.  If  the  aperture  H  be  made  smaller,  fewer  rsys 
from  the  point  C  would  reach  F,  but  these  would  all  be  from  O^ 
hence  there  would  be  no  overlapping  of  images.  The  dutint^ 
net*,  therefore,  deeretuet  at  the  toe  of  the  aperture  increaaet. 

The  brightnett  of  the  image  refers  to  the  amount  of  light 
per  unit  area  that  reaches  the  screen  B.  Manifestly  the  bright- 
ness wUl  be  greater  the  larger  the  aperture,  or  the  brightness 
varie$  dirediy  at  fA«  tm  of  the  aperture. 

The  tize  of  the  image  may  be  determined  from  geometrical 
considerations.  The  two  triangles  CHB  and  EMF  are  similar, 
and  we  have  at  once  the  late  of  linear  dimenaiont;  that  is,  fAs 
tiee  of  the  image  it  to  the  nze  of  the  object  directly  at  (A«ir 
dittaneea  from  the  aperture. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  the  conditions  for  brightnet$  and 
dittinctnett  are  mutually  opposed,  and  that  with  a  simple  aper- 
ture one  must  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  other.  A  converging 
lens  placed  in  the  aperture  will  aecuie  both  brighlnett  and  dta- 
tinctneu  at  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTER  L 
PHBHOMBNA  OF*  BEETiECTIOH 

438.  Reflectton  of  Light-  When  light,  traveling  id  one 
homogeneoua  medium,  meets  the  boundary  of  another  homo- 
geneous medium  of  different  optical  property,  it  is  in  general 
divided  into  several  parts  which  follow  different  paths.  A  part 
'  is  reflected,  or  turned  back  into  the  first  medium  along  definite 
lines.  A  part  is  scattered,  or  reflected  in  all  directions,  a  part 
is  tranimitted  along  one  or  two  new  paths,  and  a  part  is 
absorbed. 

Scattering  of  light  is  produced  by  reflection  at  irregular  or 
rough  surfaces.  All  non-luminous  bodies  are  rendered  visible 
by  scattered  or  diffused  light.  Even  the  most  highly  polished 
mirrors  scatter  some  light.  In  general  the  quantity  of  light 
reflected  from  a  surface  increases  aa  the  angle 
of  incidence  increases.  In  one  case,  to  be  dis- 
cussed later,  the  reflection  is  total. 

When  a  beam  of  light  is  allowed  to  strike 
the  surfaee  of  a  piece  of  highly  polished  glass 
or  metal,  the  light  leaves  the  surface  along 
definite  lines  and  is  stud  to  be  reflected,  as 
in  Fig.  236,  which  shows  the  reflection  of 
light  by  a  plane  mirror.  The  angle  lAP  is 
the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  angle  PAR  is 
the  angle  of  reflection.  The  law  of  reflection  of  light  states 
that  the  angle  of  incidence  it  equal  to  the  angle  ^  refleetion, 
and  the  two  angles  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

The  experimental  proof  of  this  law  lies  in  the  fact  that  with 
468 
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tlie  best  mirrors  and  circles  which  men  have  been  able  to  make^ 
no  one  has  ever  found  the  slightest  deTiati«n  from  its  truth. 

439.   Images  In  a  Plane  Mirror.     When  an  illuminated  object 
is  placed  before  a  plane  mirror,  rajs  of  light  pass  off  from  it  to 
the  mirror  and  are  reflected  to  the  eye.     An  im^fe  of  the 
object  is  seen  reflected  in  the 
Fi    H\      /D  mirror,  in  the   direction  fivm 

.       I       '  /         /*      which  the  light  entert  the  eye. 
yvl,_  Jl.    y  In  accordance  with  the  law 

\  fw'  I    /  of  reflection,  any  two  rays  AB 

"Ai/Ki/  and  AO  (Fig.  237)  will,  if  pro- 

yil  /  C  K  duced   backward   after   le&eo- 

'  y  tion,  seem  to  meet  along  the 

'/  lines  I>B  and  JPC,  as  if  they 

originally    came    from    some 
point  as  A^  (not  shown  in 
^^-  ^"  figure),  and  an  eye  so  placed 

as  to  receive  these  two  rays  would  seem  to  see  the  point  A 
at.^. 

The  position  of  ^  is  readily  found.  From  A  drop  a  normal 
to  the  mirror  cutting  it  in  K,  and  extend  it  to  meet  BD  pro- 
duced backward  in  ^'.     Then  the  angles 

ABM=  DBN=  KBA\  (457) 

and  the  angles  at  jE'are  right  angles,  hence  the  triangles  AKB 
and  A! KB  having  the  side  KB  common  and  the  three  aisles 
equal  each  to  each,  are  similar  and  equal.     Therefore 
AK=  KA'. 
Next  draw  the  line  A!  O.     Then  the  two  triangles  AKC  and 
A'KO,  since  they  hare  the  two  sides  AK  and  A'K  equal,  the 
side  KO  common,  and  the  angles  at  K  right  angles,  are  equal 
in  all  their  parts. 
From  this  it  follows  that 

ACK=  A'CK=  BGUr  (458) 

er  the  line  A'  CS  i*  a  ttraight  line, 

Senee  we  tee  that  the  points  A'  and  A^  coincide,  and  that  the 
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image  teen  in  a  plane  mirror  liet  at  far  behind  the  mirror  at  th« 
object  liet  in  front  of  it. 

AgsiD,  since  the  angles  BAG  and  BA'  O  are  equal,  the  diver' 
genoe  of  the  rays  \&  not  changed  by  reflection  in  a  plane  mirror, 
and  consequently  the  image  is  not  distorted. 

440.   Path  of  Rays>     The  image  of  an  object  seen  in  a  plane 
mirror  may  be  constructed,  and  the  paths  of  the  individoal 
rays  determined  graphically,  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing 
principles.     Let  AB(Fig.  238) 
represent  an  object  in  front  of 
a   plane    mirror  MN.     If  the 
positions  of  the  images  of  A 
and  B  can  be  determined,  the 
complete   image    may  be    ob- 
tained  by  joining   these   two^i^ 
points.     From  A  and  B  drop 
perpendiculars  upon  the  mirror 
and  produce  them  as  far  behind 
the  mirror  as  the  points  A  and 

B  lie  in  front  of  it.  The  positions  of  the  points  A'  and  ff 
are  thus  determined.  To  an  eye  situated  at  £  or  ^  rays 
seeming  to  come  from  A'  really  touch  the  mirror  at  the  points 
where  a  straight  line  from  ^  or  J^  to  J.'  intersects  the  mirror, 
and  since  the  rays  originally  came  from  A,  these  points  are 
to  be  joined  to  A.  The  paths  of  the  rays  from  B  are  found 
in  the  same  way. 
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441.  Deriatloa  produced  by  Rotation  «f  Plane  Hlrror.  If  a 
ray  of  light  fall  upon  a  plane  mirror,  and  the  mirror  be  turned 
through  any  angle,  the  reflected  ray  will  be  tamed  through 
twice  that  angle.  For  let  AM  (Fig.  239)  be  a  ray  of  light 
incident  normally  upon  the  mirror  M.  The  ray  after  reflection 
retraces  its  path,  since  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
are  both  zero.  When  the  mirror  is  turned  through  an  angle  0, 
the  normal  to  the  mirror  is  rotated  through  the  same  angle. 
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The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  now  each  equal  to  ^ 

vhile  the  total  deviation  of  the  ray  \a2  0. 
This  principle  finds  wide  application  in  physical  apporataa 
where  it  is  desired  to  detect  small 
angular  moremeats  or  nieaaure  the 
same  with  great  accuracy.  Ex- 
amples of  such  applications  are  seen 
in  the  rotating  mirror  as  applied 
to  the  examination  of  manometrio 
dames ;  to  the  meaaurement  of  the 
,  velocity  of  light;  in  the  reflecting 
galvanometer,  where  a  small  mirror 
attached  to  the  moving  system  in- 
dicates very  slight  angular  displace* 
ments;  and  in  the  optical  lever, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  measure- 
ment of  small  lengths. 

442.   Saccessive  Reflection  from  Two  Klrrors.     Let  AO  and 

BO  (Fig.  240)  represent  two  plane  mirrors  inclined  to  eaoh 
other  at  an  angle  ^  and  let  PQB8T.  .,\m  a  ray  of  light 


which  is  reflected  in  turn  at  Q,  R,  S,  T Let  B^,   9^ 

d, ...  be  the  acute  angles  included  between  the  raj  and  the 
mirror  surfaces  at  the  successive  reflections.  Then  from  the 
triangle  QOR,  we  have 

C>  =  (»,  +  * 
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■».dfromJJ«!)weget        e^^f^  +  ^  '     (^jgj 

and  so  on. 
These  equatioDS  may  be  written 

*.-«.  =  *  (460) 

^«4i  —  ^»  =  + 
whence  by  addition  a  a         ^  i-^ei-v 

*'i>*i  —  "i  =  »9  C*61) 

TFA«n  n  w  even,  the  angles  0,^^  and  dj  are  measnred  ftom  the 
same  mirror  and  the  difference  is  the  angle  between  the  initial 
and  final  directions  of  the  ray.  Hence  in  this  case  the  total 
deviation  i$  equal  to  n  times  the  angle  included  between  the  two 


Again,  tiie  deviation  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  angle  of 
incidence,  so  that  the  divergence  of  any  two  rays  is  not 
changed  by  successive  reSections. 

When  the  ray  is  twice  reflected,  once  at  each  mirror,  the 
total  deviation  is  twice  the  angle  between  the  two  mirrors. 
This  principle  is  applied  in  the  sextant,  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Newton  and  constructed  by  Hadley  for  measuring 
the  angular  distance  between  two  remote  objects.  By  means 
of  the  sextant  the  mariner  is  able  to  determine  his  latitude  and 
longitude  at  any  time  when  the  sun  is  visible. * 

413.  Concave  Spherical  Hlrrors.  A  concave  spherical  mirror 
(Fig.  241)  is  a  part  of  a  spherical  shell  with  its  inner  surface 


highly  polished.     The  center  tf  curvatwre  0  of  the  mirror  ia 

the  center  of  the  spherical  shell  of  which  the  mirror  is  a  part. 

*  Ibr  the  Meatureatent  of  annUt  by  the  textaat,  tee  iVanual,  Bxerdee  11. 
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The  vertex  A  of  the  mirror  is  the  center  of  figure  of  the  mir- 
tor.  A  right  line  AO  joining  the  vertex  and  the  center  of 
curvature  is  called  the  prineipal  aant  of  the  mirror.  From 
geometry  it  is  evident  that  any  line  from  0  will  cut  the  mirror 
normally,  or  a  ray  of  light  pasaii^  through  the  center  of  curva- 
ture will  strike  the  mirror  at  zero  incidence  and  be  returned 
along  the  same  path.  Also  any  ray  striking  the  mirror  at  any 
point  will  form  equal  angles  of  incidence  and  refieotion  with 
the  radius  of  the  mirror  at  that  point. 

Let  a  luminous  point  be  placed  at  U  (Fig.  241)  upon  the 
principal  axis  UA.  Consider  two  rays  UA  and  UP.  Let  the 
first  pass  through  the  center  of  curvature  0.  After  reflection 
it  will  return  upon  its  path.  Let  the  second  he  refiected  at  any 
point  P,  making  equal  angles  with  the  normal  OP,  and  crossing 
the  first  ray  at  V. 

It  is  required  to  express  the  relation  between  the  distances 
A  IT  and  A  V,  and  tbe  radius  of  the  mirror.  Let  the  acute  angles 
at  U,  0  and  V  be  denoted  by  A,  ^  and  0,  respectively,  and  let 
t  denote  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflectioa  at  P. 

Then  from  the  triangles  OPUa.nd  VPO  we  have 

e=A  +  i  (462) 

*l>  =  0  +  i  (46S) 

whence 

^-$=6-6.  (464) 

or 

A  +  0»>2^  (465) 

Let  AUho  denoted  hj p,  AV  by p',  and  AOhy  r.  If  P  be 
taken  very  near  the  point  A  so  that  the  angles  0,  0  and  A  are 
very  small,  and  hence  may  be  set  equi^  to  their  tangents,  we  have 

M.+  4^.tAP  '    (466) 

OP 

-  +  —,--  (46T) 

p     p'     r 

a  fundamental  formula.     Since  only  y,  y  and  r  appear  in  the 
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formula,  all  rays  from  U  will  meet  after  reflection  at  V,  or 
OODverselj,  all  rays  from  V  will  meet  after  reflection  at  V. 
Two  points  so  related  are  called  eoi^'ugate  pmnta  or  eovjugaU 
foot.  The  point  F  is  a  real  foev*,  since  the  rays  actually  pass 
through  it  after  reflection. 

In  the  convex  mirror  the  image  is  virlual  and  appears  to  be 
behind  the  mirror.  By  considering  the  quantities  ff  and  r  neg- 
ative the  above  formula  may  be  shown  to  hold  for  the  convex 
mirror  as  well. 

444.  DiscnsBion  of  Formula.  The  formula  given  in  (467) 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  angular  opening  of  the 
luminous  pencils  shall  be  tmaU,  that  is,  that  the  point  P  shall 
lie  near  the  principal  axis  of  the  mirror.  Within  these  limits  it 
is  true  for  any  value  of  p  and  hence  for  ^  equal  to  infinity.  In 
this  case 

r'-f  (468) 

This  means  that  for  an  infinitely  distant  source  of  light,  i.e. 
for  parallel  rays,  the  foea»  list  haifway  between  the  center  ofew' 
vature  and  the  mirror.  This  focus  for  rays  parallel  to  the 
principal  axis  is  called  the  principal  foetu. 

Again,  since  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  p  and  p'  ia  &  con< 
stant,  we  see  that  as  p  increaeea,  p'  decreatet,  and  vice  verta. 
This  means  that  image  and  ol^ect  move  at  all  timet  in  oppotite 
direetiont.  Suppose  p  to  decrease  from  plus  infinity  to  r,  that 
i^  suppose  the  object  to  move  from  infinity  up  to  the  point  0^ 
where  p  is  equal  to  r.  We  find  from  the  formula  that  p'  is  also 
equal  to  r.  Or  image  and  object  meet  at  the  center  of  curvature. 
As  p  continues  to  decrease,  the  image  moves  away  toward  in- 
finity, or  p'  becomes  infinite  when  p  becomes  equal  to  r/2.  This 
means  that  for  p  equal  to  r/2  the  image  vanishes.  Also  for 
values  of  ^  less  than  r/2,  the  image  is  virtual  and  lies  behind  the 
mirror.  In  other  words,  as  the  object  passes  the  principal  focus 
moving  toward  the  mirror,  the  image  shifts  from  plus  infinity 
to  minus  infinity  and  moves  up  toward  the  mirpor  from  behind, 
and  o^eet  and  image  meet  again  at  the  mirror. 
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445.  CoDstrnctloii  of  Images  In  a  Coocare  Urror.  Having 
givea  a  concave  mirror  MOT  (Fig.  242^,  with  center  of  curva- 
ture at  0,  and  principal  focos  at  F,  it  is  required  to  construct 
the  im^e  of  an  object  AB,  placed  beyond  the  center  of  curva- 
ture. Since  the  intersection  of  two  lines  is  8u£Bcient  to  locate 
a  point,  it  will  suffice  to  trace  the  path  of  two  rayt  from  any 
point  on  the  object  in 
order  to  locate  the  cor- 
responding point  on  the 
image.  Obviously  any 
two  rays  may  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  making 
the  nngles  of  incidence 
and  reflection  equal  by 
construction.  It  is  con- 
venient, however,  eo  to  choose  the  rays  from  each  point  that 
one  ray  shall  lie  parallel  to  the  principal  ads,  and  the  other 
shall  pass  through  the  center  of  curvature,  since  in  these  two 
casBB  the  direction  of  the  rays  after  reflection  is  perfectly 
determined,  as  the  first  ray  will  pass  through  the  principal 
focus  and  the  second  will  retrace  its  path. 

Constructing  two  rays  in  this  manner  from  the  point  A,  it 
is  found  that  they  cross  after  reflection  at  the  point  a,  which  is, 
therefore,  the  real  image  of  A.    In  the  same  way  the  image  of  S 
is  found  to  lie  at  (,  and  the  image 
of  the  object  may  be  aketohed  in 
between  these  two  points. 

The  image  seen  in  a  concave 
mirror,  of  an  object  placed  heyond 
the  center  of  curvature^  is  found  to 
be  real,  inverted,  tmaller  than  the 
effect,  and  located  between  the  center 
ef  curvature  and  ths  principal  focut.    '  -gv^.  aia 

Also,   since    rays   from    a   and    h 

would,  after  reflection,  meet  at  A  and  B  respectively,  it  is  cleat 
that  ah  may  be  considered  as  an  object  and  AB  as  the  oorre- 
sponding  image. 
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la  case  the  object  lie  between  the  mirror  (Fig.  243}  and  the 
principal  focus,  the  reflected  rays  are  divergent,  and  will  not 
meet  in  front  of  the  mirror.  If,  however,  the  reflected  rays 
be  produced  backward,  they  seem  to  meet  in  the  virtual  points 
a  and  h,  and  the  image  may  be  sketched  in  as  shown  in  the 
flgure.  In  this  case 
it  is  seen  that  the 
image  of  au  object 
placed  between  the 
principal  fooua  and 
the  mirror  is  mrtital, 
erect,  larger  than  Vu 
object,  and  gituated 
behind  the  mirror. 

In  the  case  of  con 
vex  mirrors  (Fig. 
244),  the  center  of 

curvature  and  the  principal  focus  are  both  behind  the  mirror* 
Otherwise  the  construction  is  the  same  as  in  the  concave  mirror. 

Again,  if  we  denote  by  S  and  $  the  points  of  intersection 
of  the  principal  axis  with  the  object  AB  and  the  im^e  ab 
(Figa.  242,  243,  244),  we  have  a  pur  of  similar  triangles,  AOB 
and  a  Ob,  in  each  figure,  from  which  we  may  write  down  at  once 
the  proportion 

which  shows  that  in  all  cases  the  tize  of  the  image  ii  to  the  gize 
ijf  the  obgeet  directly  at  their  dtttaneet  from  the  center  of  curvature. 
They  are  also  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  vertex 
of  the  mirror. 
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446.  Refractioa.  When  a  ray  of  light  passes  obliquely  frota 
one  medium  into  another  of  different  optical  property,  it  onder* 
goes  a  change  in  direction  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  the 
two  media.  The  portion  entering  the  second  medium  is  said 
to  be  T^raeUA. 

If  MS  (Fig.  246)  represent  the  surface  of  separation  be- 
tween the  two  media,  where  the  lower  medium  ia  the  one  of 
greater  optical  density,  then 
BA  is  the  in^erA  and  AC  the 
reacted  ray.  The  plane  BAP 
containing  the  incident  ray  and 
the  normal  AB,  at  the  point  of 
incidence,  is  the  plane  of  inci* 
dence.  The  plane  OA^  is  the 
plane  of  refraction.  The  angle 
BAB  is  the  angle  of  incidence, 
GAE  the  angle  of  refraetiony 
and  .SJl(7the  angle  of  deviation. 
Pn,.2u.  The  law  of  refraction,  first 

discovered  by  Snell  in  1621, 
states  that  the  r^aeted  ray  liet  in  the  plane  of  incidence  and 
that  for  light  of  a  definite  color,  the  ratio  between  the  tine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  tine  of  the  angle  of  reac- 
tion ia  a  conitant,  depending  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  two 
media. 


Mathematically  the  law  may  be  stated 

Bin  t  ^    _. 

-: —  "  >*  =  conttant 


(470) 
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where  >  denotes  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  r  the  angle  of 
refraction. 

The  quantity  f*  ia  termed  the  index  of  r^aeUon  for  the  two 
media  in  question.  In  case  tlie  light  passes  from  vacuum  into 
either  medium  the  ratio  is  called  the  abtolute  index  of  refraction 
for  the  medium  ia  question.  When  it  passes  from  one  medium 
to  another  it  ia  termed  the  relative  index.  Again,  if  the  ray  BA 
(Fig.  245)  be  conceived  as  passing  from  air  to  water,  then 

ain  DAB 


sin  CAB 


'f*»m 


(471) 


where  /«„  denotes  the  relative  index  of  refraction  fi-om  air  to 
voter. 

If,  however,  the  ray  be  reversed,  it  will  retrace  its  path  from 
CtoB  and  we  have 

sin  CAB  ^   1 

Bini>AS"'^      M» 


(472) 


or  the  relative  index  from  water  to  air  i»  the  reciprocal  of  the 
index  from  air  to  water.  The  value  of  f*^  is  4/3,  while  /*,„  is 
8/4.  Usually  the  index  is  given  for  the  light  passing  from  the 
rarer  to  the  denser  medium  and 
in  this  case  its  value  is  always 
greater  than  unity. 

*447.  Refractbn  throagh  Plane 
Parallel  Plates.  If  a  ray  of  light 
be  successively  refracted  at  the 
surfaces  of  one  or  more  plane 
parallel  plates  or  layers  of  media, 
of  different  refractive  indices, 
several  interesting  results  are 
obtiuned.      (a)    A  tingle  plate. 

Thus    let    a    ray    be    refracted  

through  a  single  plate  of  glass 

ati  (Fig.  246  a),  having  plane  parallel  sides.  The  path  of 
the  light  is  OPQR,  In  this  case  we  have  for  the  refraction 
at  the  points  P  and  Q  the  equations 


:• 1^ 

'7. '' 
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aint 
sinr 
einr 
Binx 


by  equation  (472),  whence  by  multiplioation  we  have 
aim'  _  BJnr     , 


(««) 


<4T4) 


and  x  =  i 

since  neither  angle  is  greater  than  90°. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  a  ray  of  light  reacted  tAnn^h  a 
medium  hownded  hy  plane  parallel  ndee  euffert  no  change  in 
direction,  htU  doe*  undergo  a  lateral  ditplaeement. 

The  value  ol  this  displacement  PN  (Fig.  246  o)  is  readily 
found  in  terms  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate  t,  or  PM,  and  the 
angles  t  and  r.     Thus  from  the  triangle  PQJffwe  see  that 

PN=  PQ  sin  PQN=  PQ  sin  (V- r) 
farther,  from  triangle  PQM,  we  have 

cosr 


FQ  =  £JiL=^ 


whence 


PN=- 


llL 


076) 


from  which  we  see  that  the  displacement  varies  directly  as  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  and  also  that  the  displacement  inoreasee 
as  tlie  angle  of  incidenoe 
increases. 

(i)  Tieo  plate*.  Next 
let  a  ray  traverse  two 
layers  of  transparent 
media,  having  plane 
parallel  boundaries  but 
different  refractive  in- 
dices. Suppose  the  ray 
to  enter  from  the  air  at 
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P  (Fig.  246  S),  and  to  emerge  iato  the  air  again  at  R.  To  fix 
our  ideas,  suppose  the  layer  jy  to  be  water  and  the  layer  ee'  to 
be  glass.  The  path  of  the  ray  is  OPQMS,  aad  the  equations 
for  the  refraction  at  P,  Q,  and  M  may  be  written  down  at  once  as 


8int_ 
sinr 

=  >*«. 

Binr_ 
sing" 

=  ftv 

Bin*" 

=  /*^ 

Now  by  experiment  we  find  x  is  eqnal  to  i,  whence  by  multi- 
pUcstiott  we  have 

sin  i     sin  r    sin  t      ■, 

or  ft„ l—  =  (isa=„itsL        (476) 

/*B»-/*w  /»^  /*-. 
From  thia  we  see  that  the  relative  index  of  reaction  ^^f,foT 
any  two  media  at  from  water  to  gloBt,  may  be  expretted  at  the 
ratio  between  the  relative  indicet  of  the  tame  two  media  to  tome 
third  medium,  ^^,  aa  air;  or  at  the  inverte  ratio  between  the  rela- 
tive  indices  of  a  third  medium  (air')  to  the  two  media  in  quetOon, 
i^  ■     On  substituting  numerical  values  for  fi^  =  3/2,  and  for 

ft„=i/Z,  we   have  for  the  relative  index  of  refraction  from 
water  to  glass 

^  =  1-1  =  1.125 

Further,  if  for  the  third  medium  Tacuum  be  chosen,  then  the 
relative  indices  it,^  and  fi„  become  the  abtolvte  indicei  for  glass 
and  water  respectively  (written  simply  /tg  and  ftj),  and  the 
equation  for  refraction  from  water  to  glass  may  be  rewritten  in 
the  form 


'^     sin.     ,., 
in  r  =  /*,  sin  » 

(477) 

n, 

^"'"S'^ 
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or,  in  the  case  of  refrsictioii  from  tnediain  to  tnediuiD,  the  product 
of  the  ^tolute  index  of  a  medium  and  the  line  of  the  angle  in 
that  medivm  Temaina  constant  from  medium  to 
medium. 

448.  Refraction  at  a  Plane  Sniface.  Con- 
sider a  luminous  point  0  (Fig.  247)  in  the 
denser  medium.  A  ray  emerging  along  the 
line  OB  will  be  refracted  on  entering  the 
rarer  medium  aa  shown  in  the  figure.  Draw 
MO  normal  to  the  surface.  Then  the  angle 
SOA  ia  equal  to  i,  and  BIA  is  equal  to  r,  in 
the  rarer  medium,  consequently 

sin  BIA      /i 
since  the  refraction  is  from  dense  to  rare.    Substituting  from  the 
right  triangles  BAI  and  BAO  the  values  of  the  sines  of  the 
angles,  we  have 

AB 

BI 
whence  -  =  M.  («9) 


it 


BO 
BO 
BI 


(481) 


or  /.-^  (480) 

If  the  point  B  approach  very  near  to  A,  we  may  pat  BO 
equal  to  AO,  and  £/ equal  to  AT,  whence 
AG 
''=AI 

If  the  media  be  air  and  water,  then  a  point  situated  at  0 
would  appear  to  be  at  X  to  an  observer  directly  over  it.  But  ia 
from  air  to  water  is  |,  hence  AI  is  |  AO,  or  the  object  appears 
to  be  but  \  its  real  distance  below  the  surface.  Conversely,  to 
an  eye  under  water,  the  point  M  would  appear  to  be  ^  its  real 
distance  away  from  the  surface.' 

^  For  method  of  dtterminCngn  by  aUsprtitc^e,  $ee  Manual,  Exeret»eS7. 
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449.  Critical  Angle.  When  light  passes  from  a  denser  to 
a  rarer  medium,  as  from  water  to  air,  it  is  refracted  away  from 
the  normal,  the  angle  of  refraction  being  greater  than  the  angle 
of  incidenoe.  As  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence increases,  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction increases  more  rapidly, 
until  for  a  certain  limiting  angle 
of  incidence  in  the  denser  medium, 
the  angle  of  refraction  becomes  90°, 
or  the  refracted  ray  OB  gratet  the 
Kurfaee  of  teparation  between  the  two 
media.  Thufl  (Fig.  248),  the  ray 
RO  Ib  refracted  along  the  line  OS, 
while  for  the  ray  LO  the  refracted 
ray  becomes  OB.  Obviously  light 
incident  at  any  angle  greater  than 

LON*  cannot  emerge  from  the  water,  but  will  be  reflected  back 
again.  Thus  a  ray  meeting  the  surface  along  the  line  10  will 
be  reflected  to  I',  and  since  no  light  can  emerge  from  the  water 
at  this  incidence,  it  suffers  total  internal  reflection. 

The  angle  LON'  is  called  the  critical  angle,  since  for  this 
angle  of  incidence  refraction  ceases.  The  critical  angle  may  be 
defined  as  that  angle  of  incidence  in  the  denser  medium  which 
corretpondt  to  an  angle  of  reaction  of  90°.  If  a  be  the  critical 
angle,  and  /»  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  two  media,  then, 

^^--  (482) 

sin  90"     It  ^      ^ 

or  Bin  a  =»  -  (483) 


That  is,  the  rine  of  the  critical  angle  it  the  reciprocal  of  the 
index  of  r  fraction. 

The  critical  angle  for  water  is  8in-»(|)«=48'' 27'.  This 
means  that  a  diver  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  can  see  out 
through  a  cone  whose  base  rests  in  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
whose  semi- aperture  is  about  48°  27'.  If  he  look  toward  the  sur- 
face at  an  angle  greater  than  this,  he  can  see  only  the  reflection 
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of  objects  upon  the  bottom.  Not  onlj  this,  but  since  all  the 
light  that  can  reach  him  must  come  in  through  this  same  cone, 
he  will  see  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  crowded  into  a  circle 
whose  center  is  the  zenith,  and  whose  radius  subtends  an  angle 
of  about  48°  27'. 

Familiar  examples  of  total  reflection  are  seen  in  the  case  of 
a  tumbler  of  water  held  above  the  head ;  the  under  side  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  water  gives  a  clear,  mirror-like  image  of  the 
objects  below  it; — also  in  the  case 
of  a  bubble  of  air  in  water,  or  a  test 
tube  containing  air  immersed  in 
water,  which  when  viewed  at  a 
certain  angle  will  seem  to  be  fiUed 
with  quieltailver. 

A  beautiful  illuetration  of  total 
reflection  is  furnished  by  a  stream 
of  water  flowing  from  a  tank  (Fig. 
249),  having  in  the  side  opposite 
Pio.  949.  the  orifice  a  lens  X,  hy  means  of 

which  a  strong  beam  of  light  maj 
be  concentrated  within  the  jet.  The  light  strikes  the  surface 
of  the  jet  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical  angle  and  is 
held  prisoner  within  the  stream,  until,  after  repeated  reflection, 
it  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle,  where  it  shows  as  a 
briglit  spot.  A  goblet  held  in  the  stream  is  filled  with  light. 
The  electrical  illumination  of  fountains  depends  upon  this 
principle. 
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430.  Refraction  throagh  a  Prism.  A  prism  is  a  transparent 
substance  bounded  on  two  sides  by  plane  surfaces  meeting  at  an 
angle.  The  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes  is  called 
the  edge  of  the  prism,  and  the  face  opposite  this  edge  is  called 
the  base.  Light  on  entering  the  prism  at  I  (Fig.  250)  is  re- 
fracted toward  the  normal,  along 
the  line  IE.  On  emerging  at  E 
the  ray  is  refracted  from  the 
normal,  along  EO.  The  ray  is 
thua  hent  toward  the  bate  of  the 
priim  in  each  ca»e.  Let  i  and  r 
denote  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  at  the  first  face 
of  the  ptiam,  and  r'  and  f  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  emer- 
gence at  the  second  face.  Then,  since  the  angle  between  the 
faces  of  the  prism  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  normals  2fl 
and  MHy  it  follows  that       A  =  As=r  +  r'  ('484^ 

Also  the  deviation  at  the  first  face  is  i—r,  and  at  the  second 
face  if  —  r\  or  the  total  deviation  2)  is 

j)  =  i^r  +  i'-r'=  i  +  if-A  (486) 

It  may  be  shown  both  from  theory  and  by  experiment  that 
for  every  prism  there  is  a  minimum  value  of  the  deviation, 
below  which  it  cannot  fall,  and  that  this  deviation  is  a  minimum 
when  the  path  of  the  ray  through  the  prism  is  symmetrical,  oi 

'*'^°  t  =  t'andr  =  f'  (486) 

479 
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C^on  thit  iiondition  we  have 

2r=4 

and  ii=A  +  ]> 

i^iA±Si  (488) 

SubetituHng,  sjni  ^  8iD)a  +  J) 

sin  r  sin  JjI 

This  fonnula  is  used  in  determining  the  indices  of  refraction 
of  transparent  solids  in  the  form  of  prisma,  and  of  liquids  ia> 
closed  in  a  hollow  piism  with  glass  sides.  The  angle  2>  denotes 
the  angle  of  minimum  deyiation  for  the  color  under  investigatioQ.' 

451.  Prisms  of  Large  and  Small  Angle.  In  prisms  of  very 
small  angle,  we  may  substitute  in  the  foregoing  formula,  in- 
stead of  the  sines  of  the  angles,  the  angles  themselTos,  and  the 
approximate  formula  becomes 

^=A±D  (490) 

and  i>  =  A(>*-l)  (491) 

If  a  perpendicular  be  dropped  from  A  (Fig.  250)  upon  IB, 
when  r  =  r',  then  each  half  of  the  angle  A  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  refraction  r.     Now,  since  r  must  in 
all  cases  be  less  than  the  critical  angle  for 
the  substance  of  the  prism,  it  is  clear  that 
I      the  angle  A  eannot  exceed  twice  the  critieal 
^       ^^  angle  if  the  light  it  to  emerge  from  the  pritn. 

-g-*—     ^r*  j^  (jjg  (jjigg  (jf   crown  glass  the   critical 

/  angle  is  about  41"  16'.     If  a  prism  of  crown 

glass  be  out  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  261, 
the  angle   A   will   exceed    twice   the   criti- 
cal angle,  and  a  ray  2)S,  inoident  normally  upon  the  face  AB, 
will  be  totally  reBected  at  E,  and  emerge  normally  from  the 

^  For  method  o/dtUrmintng  li  in  cate  (if  a  prUm,  tte  Manual,  BxerdteSS. 
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face  AC.  Sncb  prisms  are  frequently  employed  in  optical 
appiiratue. 

452.  The  AbM-Llttrov  Principle.  If  the  prism  ABQ  (Fig. 
250)  were  split  along  the  perpendicular  from  A  upon  IE,  and 
the  new  Hurface  were  polished  and  silvered,  it  is  easily  seen 
(Fig.  252)  iOiat  the  refracted  ray 
wonld  strike  the  silvered  surface 
normally,  retrace  its  path,  and 
return  along  its  original  direction. 
The  ray  would  have  traversed  the 
half  prism  twice  and  hence  would 
have  undergone  the  same  changes 
as  though  it  had  emerged  from 
the  opposite  side. 

In  the  Abb6  spectroscope,  light 
from  a  slit  in  the  focal  plane  of  a 
telescope,  emerging  from  the  ob«  '"*'  "^ 

jective  as  parallel  rays,  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  such  a  half  prism, 
and  the  returning  rays  are  received  again  into  the  telescope, 
where  the  refracted  image  of  the  slit  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  slit  itaelf.  By  this  ingenious  device  the  instrument  is 
much  simplified  and  the  lahor  of  making  measurements  is  greatly 
reduced,  since,  when  the  refracted  image  of  the  slit  coincides 
with  the  slit,  tAe  potttion  of  minimum  deviation  it  attained. 

In  this  case  we  have  „:„  »  j 

f^"^  (492) 

SID  0  ^         ■' 

453.  Refractloii  throngh  a  Thin  Lens.  A  lens  ia  a  portion 
of  a  refracting  medium  bounded  by  two  surfaces  of  revolution 
which  have  a  common  axis  called  the  axis  of  the  lent.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  lens  is  hounded  by  spherical  surfaces,  al 
though  in  large  lenses  the  spherical  surfaces  must  be  changed  or 
**  corrected  "  in  order  to  overcome  certain  optical  defects  which 
will  be  noticed  later.  By  a  thin  lent  is  meant  one  whose  thick' 
ness  is  small  in  comparison  to  its  radii  of  cnrvature. 

In  Fig.  258,  let  0  be  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  spherical 
surface  BB*,  forming  the  front  surface  of  a  thin  lens.     Let  U  be 


%t 
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a  point  Bonroe  of  mouoohromatio  light,  of  index  /*.  Let  one  ra} 
meet  the  lens  at  A  and  a  second  ray  at  P.  After  refraction 
the  pay  VP  will  Iiave  the  direction  VP,  while  the  ray  UA, 
passing  through  0,  strikes  the  surface  normally  and  will  enter 
the  denser  medium 
without  change  of 
direction.  Conse- 
quently  to  an  eye 
situated  in  the 
glati  these  two 
rays  would  seem  to 
proceed  from  the 
point  V.  The  points  IT'and  V  are  then  conjugate  foci  for  the 
jirtt  surface.  From  P  draw  the  radius  through  0  and  produce 
it  to  meet  perpendicolars-let  fall  from  F'and  U.  Then  ts  UPOy 
and  r  =  VP  0,  and  by  the  law  of  refraction  we  have 

'^- ^nr-, ia  rj>o    Fcri-r  ^     > 


c- 


W    PU 


Bttfc  from  the  similar  triangles  W^O  and  UWO,  we  have 
mp  _0V 

rv    or 


(494) 


OF  PV 

'  or'  Fu' 


OU  AT 

or'  AU 


(495) 


{f  P  be  taken  very  near  to  the  point  A, 

If  now  we  set  ACT  equal  io  p,  ^F"  equal  to  p\  and  ^0  equal 
to  rp  the  raditu  of  the  tvrfacefirit  Itruck  by  the  lights  we  have 
p-r.    pf 


(496) 


whence,  clearing  of  fractions,  dividing  both  sides  by  pp*T-f,  and 
trauspoaing,  we  have  j      u  —  1 

c. a  c .  C49T) 
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If  for  /i  we  substitute  —  1,  thU  formula  reduces  to  that  for 
the  concave  spherical  mirror,  since  for  reflectioo,  fi  must  be 
unity,  and  the  negative  sign  indicates  a  reversal  of  the  direction 
of  the  ray. 

If  DOW  the  refracted  ray  meet  the  seoond  surface  of  tbe  lens, 
whose  radius  is  r,,  and  whose  center  of  curvature  lies  oa  OA, 
it  will  be  refracted  a  second  time,  passing  -aowfrom  a  denter  to 
a  rarer  Tnedium.  The  new  index  of  refraction  will  therefore  be 
l/f*.  The  point  image  V  now  becomes  the  object,  and  p'  be- 
comes the  object  distance.  Let  q  be  the  distance  of  the  final 
image  from  the  second  surface  and  neglect  the  thicknett  of  the  lent. 


-1 


Then  M_  1  ^£ (498) 

9     ?"     *■« 


}    p'        r. 

Adding  (497)  and  (499),  we  have 


(499) 


i-i=.(/.-i)ri-i)  (500) 

q     p  \r^      r^l 

Thit  fomada  it  to  be  understood  at  an  approximation^  givit^ 
accurate  valuet  ordy  in  the  case  of  pencUt  of  small  angular  opening, 
and  for  thin  lenses. 

454.  Dlscasslon  of  Formola.  If  the  source  be  at  an  infinite 
distance,  formula  (500)  of  the  last  article  becomes 

i  =  0-l)(^-i)  (601) 

If  we  set  this  Taloe  of  j  equal  to/,  we  may  write 

l_(,-l)(i-i)  (502) 

where^is  called  the  foeA  lengtJi  of  the  lens,  i.e.  the  distance 
from  the  rear  surface  of  the  lens  to  the  focus  of  rays  parallel  to 
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the  principal  axis.     Such  a  focus  is  called  the  principal  facta, 
and  its  conjugate  point  lies  at  in&nity. 

In  the  derivation  of  the  foregoing  formolae  it  has  been  as- 
sumed  that  in  all  cases  the  light  proceeds  from  rigH  to  l^ 
further  that  all  distances  are  to  be  measured  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  lens  to  the  points  in  question.  Accordingly,  distances 
measured  to  the  right  are  ponHve  and  those  to  the  left  are  nega- 
tive.    A  more  general  statement  may  be  made  as  follows : 

IHstaneea  mea*ured  toward  the  source  of  light  are  to  he  taken  at 
positive  and  those  meawured  away  from  the  source  as  negative/  the 
measurements  in  all  cases  to  he  taien 
Jrom  the  optical  surface  to  the  point 
in  question. 

455.   The  Sign  of  the  Quantity/. 

It  is  proposed  to  determine  when 
the  focal  length  of  a  lens  is  to  be 
considered  po»&ive  and  when  n^a- 
Uve.  Consider  the  meniscus-shaped 
lens  SA  (Fig.  254).  Set  de  equal 
to  T,  the  thickness  of  the  lens, 
measured  parallel  to  the  axis  at  a 
distance  en  equal  to  j/,  from  the 
axis.  Let  t  equal  SA,  the  thickness  of  the  lens  at  the  axis; 
i.e.  the  value  of  I' for  g  equal  to  zero. 

Let  Tj  and  r^  he  the  radii  of  the  first  and  second  surfaces 
respectively.  Then,  by  geometry,  «i'  i^  An  (2  r^  —  An')  or,  neg- 
lecting An'  we  have 


(608) 


An  = 

^. 

»». 

.A 

2r. 

Bm+1 

=-An  +  i 

-.=^»-^=^i-l) 


(504) 

(606) 
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irhenoe  by  equatioa  (602) 

Hence,  since  ;*  is  greater  than  unity,  the  sign  of /is  poaitiTe 
or  negative  according  as  ?  is  >  or  <  f ;  that  ia,  aooording  as 
the  lens  is  thicker  at  the  edge»  than  at  the  center  or  t>ic«  vena. 

A  lens  whose  focal  length  is  potitive,  that  is,  a  lens  thicker 
at  the  edges  than  at  the  center,  and  whose  principal  focus  lies 
on  the  same  side  of  the  lens 
aa    the    source    of    light,    is 
called  a  (xmcave  or  diverging 
lens.     A  lens  thicker  at  the 
center  than  at  the  edges  has 
its  focal  length  n^ative,  and 
is  called  a  convex  or  converging  lens.     Examples  of  the  various 
forms  of  convex  and  concave  lenses  are  shown  in  Fig.  255. 

In  case  the  two  radii  r,  and  r,  are  equal,  the  quantity  in  the 
parenthesis  in  equation  (505)  can  never  reduce  to  zero,  tinee  the 
radii  are  always  meaeared  in  oppotite  directiont.  For  a  double 
convex  leju,  the  expression 


h^^-^(t^ 


reduces  to  _  ^=  (^  _  1)1  (507) 

/  *■! 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  r^  is  negative,  as  it  should  be,  since 
the  center  of  the  tuifaee  firet  etruck  by  the  light  Ue9  to  the  lejt  or 
on  the  oppotite  tide  of  the  lent  from  the  tovree  of  light. 
In  the  case  of  a  double  concave  lens  we  have 

l_C^-l)l  (608) 

or  fj  is  pot&ive  in  this  case,  and  the  center  of  the  fint  narfaee  liei 
pn  the  $ame  tide  at  the  tource. 
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456.   DtscuBslon  of  Lens  Fonnula. 
the  expresBion 


Concave  Lenses.     Since  in 


h^-^^-^ 


f 

the  right-hand  member  coataias  only  constant  quantities  for 
any  given  lens,  and  for  light  of  a  definite  color,  it  follows  that 
the  focal  length  of  a  lens  is  a  constant,  and  depends  simply 
upon  the  material  of  the  lens  and  upon  the  curvature  of  its 
lurfaces.     Again,  since 

(u  —  I')  I 1  is  equal  to  both-  and  to 


we  may  write 


(509) 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  for  a  concave  lens^is  always 
positive.  Now  since  /?,  the  object  distance,  is  essentially  posi- 
tive, it  follows  that  q  mutt  be  positive  and  lett  tJum  p.  This 
means  that  the  image  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  as  the 
object,  that  it  is  virtual  and  nearer  the  lens  than  the  object. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  256,  where  the  concave  lens  Mlf  pro- 
duces a  virtual,  dtmin- 
iihed,  erect  im^e  oi, 
of  the  object  AS,  and 
the  distances  OK,  Ok 
and  OF  represent  the 
quantities  p,  j  and  /■ 
The  foregoing  figure 
^'*'  *"*■  is  easily  constructed  by 

taking  from  each  point  two  rays,  whose  paths  after  i-efraction 
are  definitely  determined.  These  rays  are  (a)  a  ray  parallel  to 
the  principal  axis,  which,  after  refraction,  either  passes  through, 
or  seems  to  proceed  from,  the  principal  focus ;  (J)  a  ray  which 
passes  through  the  optical  center  0,  of  the  lens.  All  rays 
passing  through  this  point  suffer  no  deviation.  In  the  case 
of  double  concave  or  double  convex  lenses  this  point  lies  at 
the  center  of  the  lens.     In  lenses  of  other  forms  the  location 
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of  this  point  is  determined  from  formulae  too  complex  for  an 
elementary  text. 

457.  Discussion  of  L«BB  Fommla.  Convex  Lenses.  In  convex 
lenses  it  has  been  shown  that  /  is  negative  and  the  formula 
becomes  11         1 

i  -  i  -  -i  (510) 

i      P        f 

Three  esses  require  consideration : 

(«)    When  p  <f,  or  1/p  >  1/f,  q  muat  be  potitive  and  greater 

than  p,  and  image  and  ohjeet  lie  on  the  tame  tide  of  the  lent. 

The  image  is  then  vii-tual, 

erect    and    magnified    as 

shown   in   Fig.   257.     In 

this  case   if  we  call  the 

intersections     of     image 

and  object  with  the  axis 

of  the  lens,  k  and  K,  we 

may  set  OK  equal  to  p,  •™--'. 

Ok  equal  to  9,  and  OF  equal  to/.     An  example  of  this  case  is 

found  in  a  single  lens  used  as  a  simple  magnifier. 

(J)  Whenp  >/,  or  l/jp<l/f,j  must  be  negative,  since  by  (510) 

1/y  —  1/p  is  equal  to  a  negative  quantity.  T^a  means  that 
the  image  lies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lens 
from  the  object,  that  it 
is  real,  inverted  and 
smaller  or  larger  than 
""■  ""  the  object  according  as 

p  is  greater  or  less  than  q.  This  case  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  258. 
Since,  for  a  real  image  in  the  case  of  a  convex  lens,  q  is  nega- 
tive, we  may  rewrite  the  formula  after  changing  signs, 

1  +  1-1  (611) 

^  P  f 

((»)    When  p  =  q,we  have 

2  =  1    or  f  =  2/  (512) 

P     f 
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This  means  that  the  image  is  at  the  same  dietaDoe  behind  the 
lens  as  the  object  is  in  frout  of  it,  that  it  is  ioverted,  real  and 
the  same  size  as  the  object.  This  case  is  applied  iu  a  method 
for  measuring  the  focal  length  of  a  convex  lens.  The  lens,  an 
object,  and  a  screen  are  mounted  upon  an  optical  beach  and  the 
screen  moved  until  the  image  is  the  same  size  as  the  object. 
The  distance  from  object  to  screen  is  then  four  times  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  ia  all  cases  of  ipiagea  formed  by 
lenses,  the  size  0/  the  image  i»  to  the  tize  of  the  ol^eat  dxreeUy  at 
their  digtancea  from  the  center  of  the  lent. 

468.  Image  and  Object  at  a  Fixed  Distance.  It  appeared  in 
the  previous  article  that  the  real  image  formed  by  a  convex 
lens  may  be  la^er  or  smaller  than  the  object.  If  a  convex  lena, 
an  object  and  a  screen  be  mounted  upon  an  optical  bench  and 
the  distance  between  object  and  screen  be  made  more  thui  four 
times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  two  images  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  screen  in  succession  by  simply  moving  the  lens.  In 
the  first  case  the  lens  is  nearer  the  object  and  the  image  is  cor- 
respondingly magnified.  In  the  second  case  the  two  distances 
f>  and  q  are  interchanged  and  the  lens  is  nearer  the  image.  If 
we  call  the  distance  from  the  object  to  screen  2,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  settings  of  the  lens  a,  then 

<618) 


q-p  =  ai 


whence 

,-l±5»dy.L^ 

Substitating  in 

h^) 

we  have 

2           2 

or 

'        4! 
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This  is  a  more  accurate  method  of  measuring  /  than  that 
given  in  the  previous  article,  since  it  is  difficult  to  focus  accu- 
rately in  the  case  where  the  two  positions  of  the  lens  coincide, 
%.e.  where  I  =  4/.* 

459.  Constants  of  Thick  Lenses.  Iq  the  case  of  lenses  whose 
thickness  cannot  be  neglected,  recourse  is  liad  to  the  method  of 
Gauss,  who  first  demonstrated  that  the  formula 

i    P~f 

may  be  applied  to  thick  lenses  through  the  introduction  of  cer- 
tain  cardinal  points  to  be  determined  for  each  lens.  The  con- 
stants  of  a  thick  lens  are  defined  as  follows  :  * 

Cfynjugate  planet  are  planes  normal  to  the  axis  of  a  system, 
so  related  to  each  other  that  to  every  point  in  the  plane  in 
object  apace  there  corresponds  a  point  in  the  plane  in  image 
space. 

Mt^ifieaHon.  If  y  and  y'  be  the  respective  distances  of  a 
point  object  and  its  point  image  from  the  axis  of  the  system, 
then  the  ratio  y'/y  is  called  the  magnification,  m. 


TKe  principal  planet  eS,  e'W  (Fig.  259)  are  the  two  con- 
jugate planes  in  every  system,  in  which  object  and  im^e  are 
of  the  tame  tiee  and  ttand  in  the  tame  potUion.     Since  in  the 

>  For  method  of  deUrmMng  foeal  l«n(tA«  of  leniei,  tee  XanvaJ,  Sxereitt  81. 

*  For  &  detailed  diBcuasion  of  tbla  subject  tbe  atodent  is  referred  to  MllUer- 
PODillel's  Lehrbuch  der  Fhytik,  9th  ed.,  vol.  2,  part  I,  pp.  86-180,  or  Dmde'« 
3%Mr]f  of  Optiet,  PP-  1^-30. 
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priuoipal  planes  the  magnification 

m  =  2j=+l  (515) 

the  principal  planes  are  sometimes  called  mat  planet  or  planes  of 
unit  magnification.  The  points  of  intersection  J  and  ff'  of  the 
principal  planes  with  the  axis  of  the  system  are  called  the  prttif 
cipal  points,  or  unit  point*. 

The  focal  point*'  F  and  J"  are  the  points  on  the  axis  in 
which  all  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  in  image  and  object  space 
respectively  meet  after  passing  through  the  system. 

The  focid  planet  are  the  two  planes  normal  to  the  axis  at  the 
focal  points,  and  having  their  conjugates  at  infinity. 

The  focal  length*  f  and  f  oi  a  system  for  object  and  image 
space,  respectively,  may  be  defined  as  the  distances  from  the 
focal  points  ^and  ^,  to  the  principal  points  f  and  S^. 

If  in  Fig.  259  we  set  SB  equal  to  p,  ffB'  equal  to  3,  and 
ffF'  equal  to/,  then  our  previous  formula 

i  p  / 

for  convex  lenses  still  holds.  This  means  that  the  distances 
from  object  to  leaa  and  from  lens  to  im^e  are  now  to  be  meaa- 
ured  from  the  principal  points  instead  of  from  the  surface  of  the 
lens  aa  heretofore. 

In  the  case  of  crown  glass  lenses  of  equal  curvature  the 
principal  points  are  located  within  the  lens,  at  one  third  the 
thickness  of  the  lens  from  the  curved  surfaces.  In  the  case  of 
plano-concave  or  piano  convex  lenses  of  crown  glass,  one  of  the 
principal  points  lies  on  the  curved  surface  and  the  other  at  one 
third  the  thickness  of  the  lens  from  the  curved  surface.  In  thin 
lenses  the  two  principal  points  coincide  at  the  center  of  the  lens. 
In  lenses  of  the  meniscus  form  one  or  both  principal  points  may 
lie  outside  the  lens. 

*  460.  Geometrical  Significance  of  Focal  Lengths.  In  any  lem 
system  (Fig.  260),  let  FandI",B:  and  ^,  represent  the  fooal 
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points  and  principal  points,  in  object  space  and  im^e  space  re- 
spectively. Let  PFA,  a  ray  through  F,  the  focal  point  in  object 
space,  make  an  angle  u  with  the  axis,  and  let  A!P'  be  the  corr& 
spondiag  or  conjugate  ray  in  image  space.  In  general,  parallel 
rays  ia  object  space  most  intersect  in  some  point  in  the  focal 
plane  through  F"  in  image  space.     Let  this  point  be  distant  y' 


from  the  axis.  The  valne  of  y*  evidently  depends  upon  the 
angle  of  inclination  u  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with  the 
axis.  If  «  be  zero,  then  jf  is  zero,  that  Is,  rays  parallel  to  the 
axis  intersect  in  F, 

But  in  the  case  of  ray  PFA  which  passes  through  F,  the 
focal  point  in  object  space,  and  cuts  the  principal  plane  Mia  A^ 
u  ia  not  zero.  Its  conjugate  ray  A'P'  must  evidently  be  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and,  from  the  definition  of  principal  planes,  A  and 
AI  are  equidistant  from  the  axis. 

Hence  y',  the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  image  formed  by 
a  parallel  beam  incident  at  an  angle  u,  ia  shown  from  the  figure 

'°''°  y-yta-m  (616) 


and  by  symmetry  we  may  write 

y  -I  /*  tan  «', 


(617) 


where  u'  is  the  angle  under  which  a  ray  parallel  to  the  axis  in 
object  space  cuts  the  axis  in  im^e  space. 

•461.    Ganss'fl  Definiaon  of  Focal  Lengths.     Let  P  (Fig.  261) 
represent  the  position  of  an  infinitely  distant  object,  ».g.  the 
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Sim,  from  the  Byetem  8.  The  rays  proceeding  from  all  pointa 
of  the  snn  may  be  regarded  as  parallel.  The  system  S  receives 
therefore,  simply  cylinders  of 
rays  which  are  focused  in  the 
corresponding  points  of  the 
rear  focal  plane  through  F*. 
This  produces  in  ^  a  small 
■*"■  **•  image   of    the    sun.      Let   *• 

represent  it«  diameter,  and  let  u  be  the  angle  which  the  extreme 
rays  from  the  sun  form  with  the  axis.     Then  the  fi^ont  foeal 

/--*_  (518) 

is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  Bun*s  image  divided  by  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  sun's  disk.  This  latter 
angle  is  termed  the  vitual  an^U  or  the  appareia  magnttudt. 
The  focal  length  may  therefore  be  defined  as  follows  : 
l%e  foeal  ler^th  of  ol^eet  apace  i»  the  quotient  obtained  hy  divid- 
mg  the  linear  magni^ide  of  the  imoffe  of  an  infinitely  dittant 
o^eet  hy  the  toTigent  qf  the  angle  tuitended  hjf  that  o^'eet,  or 

/"/-  (519) 

tanu 

For  the  rear  focal  length  we  may  write 

/=-«-  (520) 

tan  u' 

or  th  foeal  length  of  image  tpaee  %»  equal  to  the  dittanee  between 
the  axie  and  any  ray  parallel  to  it  in  ohjeet  ipace,  divided  by  the 
tangent  of  the  inclination  of  it«  eo7^}vgate  ray. 

*462.  Determination  of  Focal  Lan^Uis.  Let  LU  and  QQ* 
(Fig.  262)  be  two  pairs  of  conjugate  planes  with  reference  to 
a  system  whose  focal  points  are  F  and  F*. 

Let  the  two  rays /and  77 intersect  atP  and  their  conjugates 
T  and  i7  at  i^.  Ray  J  is  paralleltto  the  axis  in  object  space 
and  passes  through  J*  at  an  angle  vf.     Ray  U  passes  through 
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J  at  an  angle  «,  and  is  parallel  to  the  axis  in  image  space.  The 
planes  L  and  IJ  may  be  considered  as  the  first  pair  and  Q  and 
Q'  as  the  second  pair  of  conjugates,  to  which  the  subscripts  of 
X  and  y  correspond. 


Throi^h  a  special  choice  of  rays  we  have  for  ray  I  in  object 
space,  iL  =  zQ  =  PN,  or  y^  =  y,  =  y,  and  consequently  the  mag- 
nification may  be  expressed  by 

^  =,  m„  and  u  b  m. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  have  for  ray  H  in  image  space 
g'L'  =  w><i'  =  P'lr,  or  3/1  =  y',  =  y,  and 

ai_i.a„JL  (521) 

y'     nij    y'      m. 


From  the  triangle  wgo,  we  hare 


(622) 


multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  y',  we  have 


a       y 


nigiUrrlbyCOOgIC 
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but,  since 

therefore 

tan..S:fi-i.') 

or 

'      -    !f    .-f     ''-'< 

1 X   t^"        A-i 

m,     ra,                         m,     l», 

In  a  similar 

manner  from  triangle  /tV 

tan  u'  =  ^^  '"  ^  ^ 

(624) 
(525> 


(626) 

i'  .  f£!izi/i\=i^(-  _-)  (527) 

a'    V    y     y   a 


whence  '^      =  — 3^  =  /  =  5^ill^  (528) 

fli,  —  ntj     tan  u  flij  —  nij 

In  practice  a  lens  system  is  set  up  and  the  image  of  aa  object 
of  known  dimensions  is  measured  for  two  positions  of  the  object 
Zi  and  Qf  whose  distance  apart,  a  or  2^~-Z|,  can  be  accurately 
determined.  From  these  data  the  values  of  ta^  and  m^  can  he 
computed  and  inserted  in  formula  (52S). 

In  the  case  of  a  microscope  objective,  the  mt^nification  of  a 
known  object  is  determiued,  first  with  ^e  draw  tube  of  the 
microscope  pushed  in,  and  next  with  it  drawn  out  through  a 
known  distance  a',  the  positions  of  the  images  corresponding  to 
L'  and  Q'  (Fig.  262).  The  resulting  values  of  m^  and  tn,  are 
then  substituted  in  formula  (528).  This  principle  finds  appli- 
cation in  the  Abbe  focometer  and  in  related  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  focal  lengths  of  lens  STStems. 

463.  Spherical  Aberration.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  for- 
mulae for  tpTierical  mirrort  a»  well  at  that  for  r^racHon  throvgh 
a  thin  lent  are  accurate  only  far  pencil*  of  amall  angular  aperture. 
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In  caaes  wliere  the  opening  of  the  mirror  or  lens  ifl  no  longer 
small,  the  focus  for  parallel  rays  ta  no  longer  a  point.  Rays 
striking  the  reflecting  or  refracting  surface  at  a  distance  from 
the  axis  are  brought  to  a  focus  sooner  than  those  rays  lying 
nearer  the  axis.  This  results  in  confusion  and  distortion  of  the 
image,  which  is  called  $j>herical  aberratum. 

In  the  case  of  astronomical  specula  where  a  large  reflecting 
surface  is  essential  for  light  gathering  purposes,  the  spherical 
form  cannot  be  used.  The  surface  of  the  mirror  must  be  of 
parabolic  section,  since  in  the  case  of  the  parabola  any  ray 
[orallel  to  the  axis  passes,  after  reflection,  exactly  through  the 
focus.  In  compound  leuses  the  defect  of  spherical  aberration 
is  avoided  by  combining  two  or  more  spherical  surfaces  so  that 
their  respective  aberrations  may  annul  each  other.  In  a  simple 
lens  the  defect  is  partially  removed  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm 
which  stops  off  the  rays  from  the  edges  of  the  lens,  thus  leaving 
only  the  central  part  of  the  lens  effective. 

Since  the  image  of  a  star  is  always  a  point  on  the  axis  of 
the  lens,  the  axial  aberration  is  of  chief  importance  in  astronom- 
ical work.  In  photographic  lenses,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  and  correct  tor  five  different  kinds  of  tpherical  aberra- 
tion, and  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  photographic  lenses 
becomes  correspondingly  complicated.  The  discuseion  of  the 
formulae  by  means  of  which  these  corrections  are  effected  is  too 
difficult  for  an  elementary  text. 


1.  Two  plane  mlirora  are  placed  panlle)  aod  facing  each  other  at  a  di» 
tance  of  20  cm.  Required  the  distance  of  the  first  three  images,  in  eack 
mirror,  of  an  object  placed  8  cm  from  one  of  the  mirrors. 

An$.  8,  32,  and  48  cm  from  first ;  12,  23,  and  62  cm  from  second. 

2.  A  mirror  is  made  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axis  25  times  a  second. 
If  a  horizontal  beam  of  light  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  mirror  from  a  fixed 
Bonrce,  reqnired  the  velocity  at  which  the  reflected  beam  would  traverse  a 
circle  78  cm  in  diameter  having  ita  center  on  the  axis  of  the  mirror. 

Am.   1.23  X  10*  cm/sec 

3.  Let  AB  and  CB  be  two  mirrors  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  x. 
Also,  letp'  be  the  image  in^^of  any  point  j>,  placed  between  themimm^ 
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sod  p"  the  im^^  of  j/  in  CB.    Show  that  the  angular  separatioii  of  pBft 
ia  twice  the  angle  between  the  miiroTS. 

4.  An  object  0.96  cm  loi^;  is  placed  at  a  point  35  em  in  front  of  a  eon- 
oare  mirror  having  a  focal  length  of  30  cm.  Required  the  size  and  position 
of  the  image.  Aia.  6.76  cm  long ;  210  cm  in  front. 

5.  What  is  the  radius  of  a  spherical  mirror  which  fonne  an  image  at  a 
distance  of  46.2  cm  in  front  of  the  mirror  when  the  object  is  placed  163  cm 
from  the  vertex.  ^n*.   i{  =  71.0cm. 

6.  Compute  the  size  of  the  im^p  of  the  sun  formed  by  a  mirror  baTJDg 
a  radius  of  275  cm,  the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun  being  taken  as  32  min. 

Am.  1.28  cm. 

7.  If  an  eye  immersed  in  ft  fluid  whose  index  of  refraction  u  1.42,  look 
out  through  a  horizontal  surface,  what  will  be  the  greatest  apparent  lenith 
distance  of  a  star?  An*.  44"  4S'. 

S.  Find  the  radios  of  the  circle  on  the  npper  surface  beyond  ithich 
light  wares,  emitted  by  a  Inminong  point  at  the  bottom  of  a  layer  of  liquid 
4.2  cm  deep  and  having  an  index  of  refraction  of  1.25,  will  cease  to  emei^. 

An».  6.6  cm. 

9.  When  a  layer  of  liquid  4.05  cm  deep  is  poured  upon  a  dot  in  the 

bottom  of  a  glass  cnp,  the  position  of  its  image,  as  found  by  the  necessary 

change  in  the  focus  of  a  microscope,  ia  1.37  cm  above  the  bottom.    What  ia 

the  index  of  refraction  of  the  liquid  7  Am.  ^  =  1.41, 

la  What  would  be  the  minimnm  deviation  produced  by  a  i^ism  whose 

angle  is  1''.3,  for  which  fi  =  1.54?  Ant.  42* .12. 

U.  The  minimum  deviation  prodoced  in  monochroraatio  light  by  a  prism 

whose  angle  is  45''.05  is  Se'.e?.    What  is  the  index  of  refraction? 

Aru.   ^  =  1.630. 
13.  The  radii  of  curvature  of  a  thin  double  convBE  lens  are  46.4  cm,  and 
the  index  of  refraction  1.63.    What  is  its  focal  length  ? 

Am.  f=  -  48.8  cm. 

13.  Required  the  focal  length  of  a  thin  lens  which  forma  an  image  at  » 

distance  of  80.8  cm  behind  the  lens,  when  the  object  is  placed  91.1  cm  in 

front  Afi».  /=  -  22.7  cm. 
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CHAPTER  LIII 
DIBFEBBIOir 

464.  Dispenlon  and  Recomposltioa  of  Light  When  a  ray 
of  Bunlight  U  admittfld  through  a  narrow  vertical  slit  into  a 
darkened  room  and  passed  through  a  long  focus  lens,  a  sharply 
defined,  white  image  of  the  slit  is  projected  upon  a  screen  placed 
near  and  parallel  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room.  If  now  a 
glass  prism  with  its  refracting  edge  parallel  to  the  slit  be  placed 
just  inside  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  light  is  refracted  from 
its  original  direction  toward  the  base  of  the  prism,  and  is  spread 
out  into  a  wedge-shaped  beam  having  its  apex  at  the  prism  and 
its  base  upon  the  screen.  The  screen  should  now  be  moved  so 
as  to  stand  normally  to  the  refracted  light.  The  original 
white  im^^  of  the  slit  has  now  been  replaced  by  a  teriet  of 
overlajipinff,  colored  image»,  forming  a  continuous  band  of  bril- 
liant color,  in  which  the  tints  vary  insensibly  from  red  nearest 
the  first  position  of  the  slit  image,  through  all  shades  of  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  indigo,  to  violet  at  the  end  of  the  band 
farthest  from  the  first  position. 

Such  a  band  of  color  is  called  a  ^eetrum.  If  sunlight  be 
used,  it  is  called  a  tolar  tpeotrum.  The  separation  of  white 
light  into  itfl  component  colors  is  called  ditpertion. 

The  dispersion  of  light  was  first  explained  by  Newton  in 
1666,  who  announced  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that 
"rays  of  diSereutlj  colored  light  have  different  degrees  of  re- 
frangibllity."  He  therefore  concluded  that  white  light  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  an  endless  series  of  tints,  among 
which  the  so-called  "colors  of  the  rainbow,"  violet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red,  were  selected  by  him  as 
distinctive.     He  also  proved  that  after  light  has  been  dispersed 

'■■  ■■■■  ^^-^'^'^'^ 
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by  passing  it  through  a  prism,  it  suffers  no  further  change  Is 
color  on  passing  through  a  second  prism. 

Nowton  further  showed  that  if  the  varioua  colors  of  the 
spectrum  be  recombined  bj  aay  means,  as  hy  reflecting  them 
from  a  series  of  mirrors,  or  by  receiving  them  upon  a  concave 
mirror  and  focusing  them  upon  a  single  point,  the  result  was 
white  light  afl  in  the.original  source. 

This  experiment  may  be  readily  performed  by  allowing  the 
light  from  the  first  prism  to  traverse  aucond,  rim^rpriam 
(Fig.  263),  with  its  refracting  edge  turned  in  the  oppoaite 
direction.  If  the  prisms  be  exactly  similar  and  the  adjustment 
be  correct,  the  image  of  the  slit  falls  in  its  ordinal  position 
and  is  perfectly  white.  The  effect  of 
the  combined  prisms  is  thus  seen  to 
be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  plate  with 
parallel  sides. 
pjq  jg^  In  accordance   with   the   physical 

explanation  of  refraction  to  be  given 
later,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  varying  refrangibility  of  the 
different  colors  is  due  to  the  different  retardations  experienced 
by  these  colors  in  traversing  the  denser  medium.  It  has  been 
conclusively  proven  that  in  a  denser  medium  the  speed  of  violet 
light  is  less  than  that  of  red  light.  In  its  passage  through  the 
prism,  therefore,  the  violet  light  is  most  retarded  and  is  conse* 
quently  most  refracted,  while  the  red  light  is  least  deviated 
from  its  original  direction.  For  any  two  media  the  index  of 
tefntotion  is,  therefore,  not  a  constant,  but  increases  from  the 
red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

465.  The  Fratmhofer  Lines.  If  the  slit  in  the  foregoing 
experiment  be  made  narrower,  the  overlapping  of  the  spectral 
images  is  diminished,  since  the  narrower  the  slit  the  smaller  is 
the  required  difference  in  refrangibility  between  two  adjacent 
colors  in  order  to  separate  their  corresponding  images  in  the 
spectrum.  Wollaston,  in  1802,  was  the  first  to  use  a  narrow 
slit  as  a  source  of  light  and  to  secure  an  approximately  pvrt 
^ectrum,  that  is,  a  spectrum  in  which  the  various  colors  are 
almost  completely  separated  from  each  other.     He  used  a  slit 
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about  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  wide,  wbioh  he  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  10  or  12  feet,  through  a  prism  held  near  the  eye.  By 
thus  receiving  the  spectrum  directly  into  the  eye  he  was  able 
to  detect  certain  dark  lines  crossing  the  solar  spectrum,  which 
he  believed  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  spectral  colors. 

In  1814,  Fraunhofer,  working  independently  of  WoUaston, 
rediscovered  those  dark  lines,  made  a  map  showing  their  relative 
positions,  and  designated  the  more  prominent  lines  by  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Thus  (Fig.  264),  the  A  line  (not  shown  in 
figure)  lies  in  the  extreme  red,  the  S  and  O  lines  in  the  medium 
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and  lighter  red,  the  D  line  in  the  yellow,  the  S  in  the  green,  J" 
in  the  greenish  blue,  C?  in  the  deep  blue,  while  the  two  ff  lines 
mark  the  limit  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  for  the  eyes  of 
most  observers. 

Fraunhofer  also  used  a  single  prism  at  s  distance  from  a 
narrow  slit,  but  he  received  the  spectrum  into  a  telescope,  which 
was  first  sharply  focused  upon  the  slit  before  the  prism  was  put 
in  place.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  observe  with  such 
accuracy  that  he  counted  754  lines  between  B  and  S,  and 
located  with  certainty  the  positions  of  850  of  them  upon  his  map. 

The  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  of  extreme 
importance  in  the  study  of  optics,  both  from  a  practical  and  a 
theoretical  point  of  view.  They  afford  a  ready  and  accurate 
means  of  designating  lights  of  definite  colors,  and  are  constantly 
used  as  reference  lines  in  the  determination  of  refractive  indices. 
On  the  other  hand  they  indicate  the  partial  absence  of  certain 
colors  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  dark 
images  of  tfae  slit.  These  lines  not  only  offer  a  starting  point 
for  the  study  of  the  nature  of  light,  but  lead  to  important  con- 
dufflons  concerning  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  sun 
itself.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  these  dark  lines 
observed  by  Fraunhofer  was  limited  only  by  the  resolving 
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power  C^^P-  LVIII)  of  his  prisin.  The  actual  number  of 
such  lines  seems  to  be  unlimited,  since  every  improvement  in 
tbe  resolving  power  of  prisms  or  gratings  reveals  a  greater 
number  of  tbem. 

468.  Total,  Uean,  Partial  and  RelatlTe  Dispersion.  If  sun- 
light be  passed  through  three  prisms  having  the  same  refracting 
angle,  one  of  flint  glass,  one  of  crown  glass,  and  one  a  hollow 
prism  with  plane  glass  sides  and  tilled  with  water,  the  resulting 
spectra  will  be  found  to  differ  greatly  in  length.  Thus  (Fig. 
265),  the  spectrum  from  the  fiint  glass  prism  is  about  twice  as 
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long  as  that  from  the  oue  of  crown  glass,  and  three  times  as 
long  as  that  from  the  water  prism.  It  is  clear  that  the  various 
colors  undergo  widely  different  deviations  by  prisms  of  the 
same  angle  but  of  different  substance.  A  careful  study  of  the 
dispersion  of  various  refracting  media  is  therefore  a  prerequisite 
for  the  scientific  construction  of  optical  instruments. 

If  l*at  /*(7)  •••  f'B  represent  the  refractive  indices  of  a  given 
prism  for  the  corresponding  Fraunhofer  lines,  then  pta— I*b 
represents  the  total  ditpertion  for  that  prism  in  the  spectral  re- 
gion from  B  to  S.  Likewise  the  differences  ita—itj,,  f*i,~/*'ot 
l^r^  l*a>  ^^'i  ^1^  termed  the  partial  ditpertioni  for  the  corre- 
sponding  regions.  Since  the  middle  region,  O  to  F,  includes 
the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  difference  it^—i»(,iM 
termed  the  mean  diapertian.    Also,  since  the  X>  line  liea  neai 
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the  brightest  part  of  the  spectnim,  its  index,  /t^x  i^  called  the 
mean  index  for  a  given  substance.  The  ratio  of  the  mean  dis- 
persion to  the  quantity  /*o  —  1  is  termed  the  relative  ditpernon 
OP  disperaive  potcer,  itLUJis^  ©f  a  substance,  and  is  used  to  char- 

acterize  different  grades  of  optical  glass  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  selecting  achromatic  combinations. 

From  Article  451  we  have  seen  that  for  prisms  of  small  re- 
fracting  angle  A,  the  deviation  D  for  any  color  is  defined  by 
th»  equation  2)  =  A(,.-1) 

Obvionaly  the  angular  dispersion  ^,  for  any  two  lines  such  as 
B  and  S,  is  given  by  the  angular  difference  between  their  re- 
spective deviations,  or, 

^  =  A(^s^^a-)  (529) 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  since  different  glasses  differ  so 
widely  in  relative  diipertion,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
optician  to  produce  at  will  prism  combinations  that  will  give 
either  deviation  vritho-ut  diipersion  or  diipertion  ioithout  deviation, 
according  as  the  need  for  each  may  arise.  The  discussion  of 
these  combinations  will  follow  later. 

467.  Irrattooallty  of  Dispersion.  If,  through  variation  of 
the  refracting  angles,  the  spectra  from  the  Sint  glass,  crown 
glass  and  water  prisms  should  be  made  of  exactly  the  same 
length,  it  would  be  found  that  the  colors  are  not  equally  dis- 
persed by  the  three  substances.  If  the  three  spectra  be 
arranged  one  above  the  other,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  S  and 
S  lines  coincide,  it  is  immediately  evident  (Fig.  266)  that 
the  spectra  are  quite  different. 

Thus  in  the  water  spectrum,  the  interval  from  .5  to  jP  is 
equal  to  that  from  Fto  S,  In  the  crown  glass  spectrum  the 
interval  from  .S  to  J*  is  smaller  than  that  from  F  to  S,  and  in 
the  flint  glass  spectrum  it  is  smaller  still.  It  thus  appears  that 
in  flint  glass  the  dispersion  is  relatively  greater  in  the  blue  end 
of  the  speotmm,  while  for  water  the  dispersion  is  relatively 
greater  in  the  red  end. 
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If  prisms  of  other  substances  should  be  eziunined,  stiU  othei 
yariations  in  the  dispersion  of  the  varioas  colors  would  be  found. 
In  short  there  it  no  eonneetiim  between  the  chauge  in  refractive 
index  with  the  wave  length  in  different  aubitancea.  Should  the 
law  of  this  change  be  known  for  some  oae  substance,  such  a  law 
would  give  ua  no  information  as  to  the  change  to  be  expected 
in  another  substance.  This  peculiarity  is  termed  the  irrational' 
itg  of  ditperaion.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  spectra  produced 
by  different  prisms  cannot  readily  be  compared  with  each  other. 
Herein  lies  a  fundamental  difference  between  priamatie  apeetra 
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and  tpectra produced  hy  gratings.  In  gratiug  spectra,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  deviation  for  every  color  and  for  every  grating 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  wave  length.  Hence  any  grat- 
ing spectrum  may  at  once  be  compared  with  any  other.  On 
this  account  the  spectra  from  gratings  are  termed  normal  ape<^a. 

468.  Anomalous  Dispersion.  A  more  Burprising  peculiarity 
of  dispersion  was  discovered  by  Christiansen  in  1870,  who 
found  for  a  hollow  prism  filled  with  an  18.8  per  cent  solution 
of  fuchsine,  or  aniline  red,  an  entirely  new  succession  of  colors 
in  the  spectrum.  In  tbia  case  the  violet  light  was  refracted  the 
least,  then  came  the  red  and  then  the  yellow ;  the  green  and  bluish 
green  were  wholly  absorbed.  Such  a  spectrum  is  termed  ainor- 
maly  and  the  substance  is  said  to  exhibit  anornalotta  diaperaion. 
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Throagh  the  idTestigations  of  Kundt,  it  has  been  demon* 
strated  that  anomalonB  diBpersion  is  oharacteriatic  of  all  aub* 
starves  posBessing  "surface  oolor,"  t. «.  Bubstances  which  exhibit 
a  different  color  by  reflected  light  from  that  shown  in  trans- 
mitted light.  Thus  fuchsine  ib  reddish  violet  by  transmitted 
l^Ut,  but  an  intense  green  by  refiected  tight.  All  bodies  of  this 
class' exhibit  total  reJUcHon  for  certain  eolort  of  the  tpectrwmataU 
anglba  of  irieidenee,  and  their  solutions,  even  when  very  dilute, 
show  marked  absorption  bands  in  these  same  colors. 

Kundt  observed  anomalous  dispersion  in  the  solutions  of  a 
large  number  of  substanceB,  among  which  were  the  red,  blue, 
green  and  violet  anilines,  carmine,  indigo,  orsellin,  litmas,  hema- 
tine,  ohlorophyl,  iodine  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  extracts 
of  red  wood  and  sandal  wood.  Among  solids,  cobalt  blue  glass 
shows  anomalous  dispersion  very  well. 

It  was  theoretically  proved  by  von  Helmholtz,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  experimental  work  of  Pfliiger,  Wood 
and  ^agnusson,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  substance  presents 
one  or  more  absorption  bands  in  its  spectrum,  the  refractive 
index  of  the  substance  for  colors  immediatdy  hehto  the  absorp- 
tion hand  it  inereated  enormouily,  while  the  index  for  colors  just 
above  the  band  is  correspondingly  deereaBed.  The  index  for 
the  color  that  is  wholly  absorbed  becomes  infinite.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  apparent  "anomaly"  in  the  dispersion  of 
strongly  absorbing  substances  disappears.  Fuchsine  absorbs 
the  green,  hence  the  refractive  indices  of  the  red  and  yellow 
are  increased  and  that  of  the  violet  diminished ;  the  violet  is 
therefore  least  refracted  and  the  yellow  the  most.  It  is  now 
well  established  that  snomaloaa  dispersion  is  also  exhibited 
by  all  gases  abd  vapors  showing  absorption  bands  in  the 
spectrum. 

469.  Chromatic  Aberration.  Since  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
refractive  index  of  a  substance  differs  for  different  colors,  being 
greatest  for  violet  and  least  for  red,  it  is  clear  from  the  formula 
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that  the  fooal  length  of  a  lena  ia  shottsBt  for  the  violet  and 
longest  for  the  red  light.     In  other  words,  if  a  simple  lens 
(Fig.  267)  be  presented  to  a  parallel  beam  of  white  light,  the 
violet  raya  will  come  to  a  fooue  first, 
at  V,  and  the  red  last,  at  r,  the  foci  for 
the  remaining  colors  being  distribated 
along  the  axis  between  these  points. 
In  consequence  of  its  dispersion,  there- 
°'  fore,  a  single  lens,  instead  of  producing 

for  each  point  object  a  tingle  point  image,  in  reality  produces 
a  teriea  of  colored  image*.  Hence  the  image  of  any  object 
formed  by  a  single  lens  in  white  light  is  surrounded  by  fringes 
of  eolor  and  is  generally  blurred  and  indistinct.  This  defect 
of  lenses  is  called  chromatie  aberration.  An  image  in  which 
all  the  colors  are  focused  at  the  same  point  is  oolorlett  or 
achromatic. 

About  1670  Newton  concluded,  from  his  experiment  upon 
the  refractive  indices  of  glass  and  water,  that  the  relative  dis- 
persion of  all  substances  were  the  tame,  and  he  consequently 
despaired  of  being  able  to  make  a  lens  which  would  give  a  color- 
less image.  It  was  not  until  1758  that  the  London  optician, 
John  DoUond,  succeeded  in  making  such  a  lens. 

We  have  seen  that  light  which  has  been  dispersed  by  one 
prism  oan  be  reunited  into  an  achromatic  image  by  a  tecond, 
timilar  prism  with  its  refracting  edge  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  this  case  the  second  prism  corrected  both  th« 
deviation  and  the  ditpertion.  If  now,  the  second  prism  be 
made  from  a  glass  having  a  high  relative  ditpertion,  as  flint 
glass,  then  the  dispersion  of  the  crown  glass  prism  may  be 
corrected  by  a  flint  glass  prism  of  much  tmall^  ongle,  and  an 
otitttanding  deviation  will  thus  be  left.  The  condition  for 
achromatism  in  the  two  prisms  is  obtained  by  equating  their 
angular  dispersions  (529),  or 

Ml^B  -  f^i)  =  A'QJb-  /»'j)  (680) 

(681) 


■A_/g-Ms 

A'        ftff-  Urn 
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or,  for  CKkro-nviiitm  the  angle*  of  tlu  two  priim*  mutt  he  invertdg 
proportional  to  the  ditpernont  of  the  two  pritmt  in  the  region  to 
he  achromatized. 

Id  on  eziustly  similar  way  it  is  possible  so  to  combine  a  coa- 
vez  leas  of  crowD  glass  and  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass  that 
their  resalting  dispersion  shall  be  zero  and  the  system  shall 
still  have  any  desired  focal  length.  In  leruet  the  curvofurM  of 
the  four  surfaces  are  varied,  as  the  anglet  have  been  in  the  case 
of  the  two  prinnt,  but  since  there  are  four  radii  to  be  chosen, 
two  may  be  adjusted  for  achromatism  and  the  remaining  two 
BO  selected  as  to  reduce  spherical  aberration  to  a  cnmt 

minimum.  ^j^^^^^. 

Such  a  combination  (Fig.  268)  is  called  an  ^^^^^^^ 
achromatic  lena,  and  is  said  to  be  corrected  for  MExf 

some  two  colors.     If  the  lena  is  to  be  used  for        ^"''  '•*'8- 
visual  work,  it  is  usually  corrected  for  the  region  C  to  J'.     If 
the  combination  is  to  be  applied  to  photography,  the  achroma- 
tization  is  computed  for  the  region  &  to  S,  since  in  this  region 
the  chemical  action  of  light  is  most  pronounced. 

Owing  to  the  irrationality  of  dispersion,  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  achromatize  any  region  perfectly  unless  the  "  law  of 
change  "  of  the  dispersion  throughout  the  spectrum  of  the  two 
glasses  is  the  same  over  that  region.  The  slight  residual  color 
defects  in  an  achromatic  pair  are  termed  secondary  tpeetra,  and 
may  be  reduced  still  further  by  the  addition  to  the  combination 
of  a  third  lens  of  the  proper  oarvature  and  dispersion.  By  the 
use  of  the  new  optical  glasses  introduced  by  Abbe  and  Schott  of 
Jena,  it  is  now  possible  to  achromatize  more  perfectly  with  two 
lenses  than  it  had  formerly  been  possible  to  do  with  three. 

470.  Direct  Vision  Spectroscope.  If  two  prisms,  one  of  flint 
and  the  other  of  crown  glass,  have  their  angles  so  chosen  that 
their  deviationt  for  some  one  color  shall  be  equal,  that  is,  so 
that 

^(/.-1)=^'(/-1)  C5S2) 

there  will  remain  an  outttanding  ditpertion  due  to  the  flint 
prism.    This  foot  has  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the 
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direct  vision  spectroscope.  Usually  the  iostrume&t  contMni 
tvro  oinetj-degree,  flint  glass  prisms  combined  with  three 
prisms  of  crown  glass. 

Fig.  269  shows  a  combination  of  one  dense  flint  prism  P, 
and  two  crown  glass  prisms.  B;  means  of  the  achromatic  lens 
0,  the  slit  iS  ia  sharply  focused  for  sodium  light.  On  turning 
the  instrument  toward  some  source  of  white 
light,  the  image  of  the  slit  is  spread  out 
into- a  spectrum.  The  width  of  the  slit  3 
is  adjustable,  and  by  malung  it  narrow  the 
r'raunhofer  lines  are  readily  seen  in  ordinary 


daylight.  Light  from  the  source  under  examination  is  admitted 
directly  into  the  instrument  by  the  slit  (ray  2),  while  by  means 
of  the  totally  reflecting  prism  V  (Art.  451),  and  the  mirror  2), 
light  from  a  second  source  (ray  1)  may  be  introduced,  and  the 
spectra  of  the  two  sources  observed  aide  by  side.  The  devia- 
tion of  the  prism  train  is  usually  adjusted  to  zero  for  the  D  line. 


1.  If  the  indices  of  Tefnetion  for  the  four  sobetances,  flint  glasa,  crovn 
gluB,  water  and  carbon  disulphide  ue 

B  O  S  r  B 

FllDtglan  1.0127    l.ai44    1.6198    l.eSlB    1.66S7 

Crown  ^BBi  1.5301    1.5311    1.6339    1.6404    1.6609 

Water  (1S°.T  C)  1.3310    1.SS20    1.3838    1.3880    1.S448 

CS]  (18°.?  C)  1.6182     1.0219    1.S.308    1.6566     1.7020 

compute  the  angle  of  a  flint  glass  prism  necessary  to  achromatize  the  region 
fromS  to  if  in  a  crown  glass  prism  wfaoK  angle  is  3°  30*.    Am.  1"  iff  12". 

2.  From  abore  table  compute  the  linear  separation  of  the  lines  C  and 
F  produced  bj  a  hollow  prism  filled  with  carbon  dbnlphide,  of  angie  40°, 
if  the  slit  image  be  h^  an  inch  wide,  and  the  prism  be  SO  ft.  frcHn  tlw 
•oreen.  Am.  Aboat  8.2  is 


,WV>^K 


3.  In  a  direct  vidon  spectroscope  (f^g  269),  the  flint  glua  priBm  hu  tat 
ftngle  of  M".  Computfl  the  base  angles  of  the  two  crown  glass  prisma  needed 
to  give  direct  ririon  for  the  D  line,  using  data  given  above.       Am.  31°  31'. 

4.  Compare  Hio  lengths  between  B  and  H,  of  spectra  produced  by  two 
hollow  prisms  of  angle  iV,  one  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with  carbon 
disnlphide.    Prism  distant  20  ft  from  screen.  Ant.  (a)  2.313  in. 

(6)  14.02  in. 

5.  AB  is  the  diameter  of  a  polished  Bemieircular  aic  APB.  A  ray  of 
light  prooeeds  from  a  point  Q  in  the  tangent  at  A,  and  after  reflection  at  P 
and  B  returns  to  Q.  Show  that  if  the  length  of  the  raj's  path  be  2  ft,  the 
mirror's  diameter  is  very  nearly  7.86  in. 

6.  A  person  whose  height  is  h  obserres  vertically  beneath  his  eye  an 
object  at  the  bottom  of  a  clear  pool :  he  then  removes  to  a  distance  if,  keep- 
ing bis  eye  on  the  object,  when  his  line  of  viaion  makes  an  angle  of  46°  with 
tbeBorfMa;  show  that  il  fi'ss  2.6,  the  depth  of  the  pool  =  2  (d  —k). 
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471.  Projection  Apparatas.  The  projection  lantern  (Pig, 
270)  consists  essentially  of  two  optical  systems,  one  for  con< 
densing  light  upon  the  object,  and  the  other  for  forming  the 
image  upon  the  screen.  The  source  of  light  is  uaiiallf  either 
the  limelight  or  the  arc  lamp.  This  source  A  is  placed  just  oat- 
side  the  focus  of  the  condenser  (7,  which  generally  consists  of 


two  plano-convex  lenses  of  short  focus  with  their  convex  sur- 
faces turned  toward  each  other.  The  cone  of  light  emerging 
from  the  condenser  falls  upon  the  object,  a  transparent  drawing 
or  lantern  slide,  and  then  passes  through  the  projecting  lens  or 
objective  o.  This  is  nsually  an  achromatic  lens  of  about  one 
foot  focal  length.  Since  the  object  is  just  outside  the  focus  of 
the  objective,  the  image  projected  upon  the  screen  is  real,  in* 
verted  and  magnified. 

473.  The  Camera  Obscunu  In  the  camera  ohieura  we  have 
uhe  projection  apparatus  reversed.  It  consists,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, of  a  darkened  chamber  having  an  opening  on  one  side^ 
in  front  of  which  is  placed  a  projecting  lens.     Upon  the  wall 
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ef  the  chamber  opposite  the  lens  is  a  white  screen  for  receiving 
the  image  of  illumiDated  objects  which  chance  to  be  in  front  of 
the  lens.  The  im^e  is  real,  inverted  and  smaller  than  the 
object.  This  instrument,  in  a  portable  form,  was  formerly  used 
as  an  aid  in  sketching  buildings  or  the  prominent  features  of  a 
landscape.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  various  methods  of  fix- 
ing an  image  upon  a  photographic  plate  by  the  chemical  effects 
of  light,  it  has  developed  into  the  photographer's  camera. 

The  simple  lens  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
optical  system  carefully  corrected  for  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberrations.  The  sides  of  the  chamber  have  been  made  flexible 
to  admit  of  focusing  the  image  accurately,  and  the  size  of  the 
aperture  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  existing  degree  of  illumi- 
nation by  a  series  of  graded  diaphragms.  In  its  present  form, 
the  photographer's  camera  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  accurate 
and  important  of  optical  instruments,  revealing  many  things' 
that  escape  the  eye,  since  it  secures  the  cumulative  effect  of 
faint  luminous  impressions. 

473.  The  Eye.  From  an  optical  point  of  view,  the  eye  is  a 
photographic  camera  with  an  automatic  adjustment  for  focus, 
and  a  sensitive  plate 
that  reports  the  im- 
ages directly  to  the 
brain.  Fig.  271  repre- 
sents a  sectional  view  ju 
of  the  human  eye.  i 
The  cornea  a  and  the  1 1 
teleroiie  coat  h  form  I  L 
the  outer  coating  of  Vd 

the   darkened    cham-     \  r  »^    o  i 

ber,  a  nearly  spherical  ^7        • 

cavity  about  one  inch 
in  diameter.  The 
sclerotic  coat  is  tough 
and  strong,  holding 
the  ball  of  the  eye  in  shape,  and  forms  the  "  white  of  the  eye." 
The  cornea  is  a  transparent,  hornlike  membrane,  which  serves 
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to  admit  ligbt  into  the  eye  and  to  retain  the  aqueout  humor  M 
in  a  lenticular  form. 

The  second  coat  d  is  the  choroid  coat,  a  black,  opaque  mem- 
brane  which  serves  to  darken  the  interior  of  the  eye.  In  front, 
the  choroid  coat  gives  place  to  the  iria  gg,  an  opaque,  colored 
diaphragm,  which  regulates  the  amount  of  light  entering  the 
eye  through  the  circular  opening  in  its  center,  which  ia  called 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Just  back  of  the  iris  lies  the  cryttalline 
lent  0,  a  double  convex  lens  of  unequal  curvatures,  composed  of 
a  transparent,  jelly-like  substance  built  up  in  concentric  layers. 
The  optical  density  of  these  layers  increases  as  we  go  toward 
the  center.  The  interior  cavity  rr  of  the  eye  is  filled  with 
a  viscous  mass  of  fluid  of  the  highest  transparency,  called  the 
vitreoua  humor. 

The  third  coat  is  the  retitia  I,  a  delicate  membrane  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  serves  as  the  sensi- 
tive screen  for  the  reception  of  the  images  formed  by  the  optical 
system  of  the  eye.  The  inner  surface  of  the  retina  on  the  pos- 
terior pait  of  the  eye  is  characterized  by  a  moa»iC'like  structure 
of  nerve  endings,  termed  rods  and  cones.  These  microscopic 
little  bodies  stand  perpendicular  to  the  retinal  surface,  are 
closely  crowded  together,  and  each  oue  is  furnished  with  a 
separate  nerve  Jiber.  These  are  believed  to  form  the  real  lig?it 
aen»&ive  layer  of  the  retina. 

The  retina  possesses  two  spots  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
"yellow  epot,"  situated  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  eye,  marks  a 
small  area  where  the  retinal  layer  is  slightly  thickened.  In  its 
center  is  located  the  fovea  centralis  k,  where  the  sensitive  layer 
is  reduced  to  an  exceeding  thinness,  only  the  most  minute  nerve 
filaments  extending  into  it.  This  is  the  spot  ot  finest  space  dis- 
crimination. It  is  upon  this  spot  that  the  image  of  anything  is 
brought  which  we  wish  to  examine  attentively.  The  point  • 
at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye  is  entirely  insensible  to 
light,  and  is  called  the  "blind  spot." 

The  adjustment  of  the  crystalline  lens  for  focusing  objeots 
at  varying  distances  is  accomplished  by  changing  the  thickness 
of  the  lens  itself,  through  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  *• 
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Recent  inTeat^tioits  show  that  this  muscle  by  contracting 
thickens  the  lens,  and  thereby  renders  more  accurate  the  focus 
for  objects  near  at  hand.  This  power  of  adaptation,  or  of  accom- 
modation  as  it  is  called,  is  most  marked  in  young  children,  and 
gradually  diminishes  through  life. 

A  normal  eye  can  accommodate  for  distinct  vision  for  objects 
at  all  distances  from  6  inches  from  the  eye  (near  point),  up  to 
infinity  (far  point).  Within  this  range  of  accommodation, 
however,  there  is  a  point  whose  distance  from  the  eye  is  termed 
the  dittance  of  diitinct  vinon.  It  is  defined  as  the  distance  at 
which  a  normal  eye  can  roost  readily  read  ordinary  print,  and 
is  assumed  to  be  £f  cetUimeter*  or  10  inehea. 

Since  the  formation  of  images  by  the  eye  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  phot(^raphic  camera,  it  follows  that  the  images  per- 
ceived by  the  retina  are  inverted.  The  ability  of  the  eye  and 
brain  to  interpret  inverted  images  as  belonging  to  erect  objects 
is  probably  gained  by  experience,  through  combination  with 
other  sense  perceptions,  especially  with  that  of  touch. 

474.  Defects  of  Vision.  Through  structural  defects  the  eye 
may  be  unable  to  accommodate  for  distant  objects.  The  lens 
in  this  case  is  too  powerful  and  the  im^e  is  focused  at  /,  in 
front  of  the  retina,  instead  of  upon 
it.  A  child  so  afflicted  instinc- 
tively brings  any  object  nearer 
and  nearer  to  its  eye,  thereby 
causing  the  image  of  the  object 
to  recede  farther  and  farther  from 
the  crystalline  lens  and  finally  to  fall  upon  the  retina,  when 
distinct  vision  results.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  distance  of 
distinct  vision  is  frequently  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches. 
Such  an  eye  is  called  a  thort-sighted  or  myopic  eye. 

The  myopic  eye  requires  a  concave  lens  to  counteract  the 
excessive  refraction  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  bring  the  im^^  of 
distant  objects  within  the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  eye, 
as  shown  (Fig.  272). 

Again,  the  power  of  the  lens  may  be  below  the  normal,  in 
which  case  the  focus  for  parallel   rays  lies  hehind  the  retina 
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instead  of  upon  it.  Such  an  eye  is  termed  hypermetropic  or 
far-tighted.  For  such  an  eye  a  convex  lens  is  needed  to 
enable  the  eye  to  bring  the 
im^es  of  distant  objects  upon 
the  retina  (Fig.  273). 

The  eye  gradually  loses  its 
power  of  accommodation  during 
life,  and  at  about  the  forty-fifth 
year  it  becomes  unable  to  accommodate  for  objects  near  at  hand, 
although  the  vision  for  distant  objects  is  as  good  as  ever.  Such 
an  eye  is  said  to  be  preshyopio.  For  such  eyes  convex  glasses 
are  to  be  used  for  reading  and  for  examining  objects  close  at 
hand. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  eye  has  different  power  in 
different  planes.  A  bright  point  is  seen  not  as  a  point  but  a* 
a  line.  Horizontal,  vertical  or  diagonal  lines,  like  the  spohes 
of  a  wheel  or  the  letters  on  a  clock  dial,  may  be  seen  with  un- 
equal distinctness.  Such  a  defect  is  called  a»tigmatitm.  For 
such  eyes  glasses  having  cylindrical  surfaces  are  used. 

475.  Apparent  Size  and  Hagoiflcatlon.  The  angle  subtended 
by  an  object  at  the  optical  center  of  the  eye  is  called  the  trtauol 
avgle.  The  apparent  size  of  a  linear  object  is  measured  by  the 
visual  angle  which  it  subtends.  Thus  if  <I  be  the  distance 
of  an  object  from  the  eye,  h  the  distance  of  the  retinal  image 
from  the  optical  center  of  the  crystalline  lens,  S  and  j8  the 
lengths  of  object  and  im^e  respectively,  then  V,  the  visual 
angle,  or  the  apparent  size  of  the  object,  is 

r=i=f  (683) 

Hence  ike  apparent  tize  of  a  linear  object  is  inveruly  proportional 
to  it*  distance  from  the  eye.  Also  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  of 
an  object  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  eye,  and  directly  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  object. 
The  clearness  with  which  the  minute  details  of  an  object  can 
be  distinguished  increases  with  the  size  of  the  retinal  image. 
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Hence  to  see  a  thing  clearly  we  bring  the  object  up  to  the  near 
point  of  the  eye  and  thus  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
unaided  eye.  The  effect  of  any  optical  instrument  which  may  be 
used  to  assist  the  eye  consists  simply  in  increasing  the  apparent 
m^nitude  of  the  object.  Hence  the  magnifying  power  of  any 
instrument  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  apparent  magnitude 
through  the  instrument,  to  the  apparent  m^nitude  withovt  the 
instrument,  or 

Apparent  maffnitude  throuffh  inttrumera  ^  jy-  ,^j^-^  (534) 
Apparent  magnitude  without  inttrument 

476.  The  Simple  Hlcroscope.  The  simple  microscope  is  a  con- 
verging lens  of  short  focus.  When  an  object  is  placed  slightly 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  its  focal  distance,  an  eye  brought  close 
up  to  the  lens  perceives  a 
virtual,  erect  and  magni- 
fied image  A'ff,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  274.  If  we  con- 
ceive the  eye  to  be  ac- 
commodated for  infinite 
distance,  then  the  object 
is  moved  up  to  the  focus 
F,  and  the  image  moves  off  to  infinity.  The  object  is  now 
seen  clearly  by  the  eye  although  much  nearer  to  the  eye  thou 
would  have  been  possible  for  distinct  vision  except  for  the  lens. 
The  microscope  thus  enables  the  eye  to  see  an  object  clearly  at 
a  much  shorter  distance,  and  hence  acts  as  an  aid  to  the  accom- 
modation for  this  distance. 

The  visual  angle  under  which  the  object  appears  through  the 
lent  is  -—r-i  where  AS  is  the  length  of  the  object  and  /  is  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens.     The  visual  angle  subtended  by  the 

object  without  the  lent  is   ^ ;   hence  the  magnification  m, 

produced  by  the  lens  for  an  eye  adjusted  for  infinity,  is 

AB      AB      25  cm  ,,„„ 

m  =  —T-  -i-  -— =  — :; —  (535) 

/       25  cm         /  ^       ^ 
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or  the  magnification  due  to  a  simple  lena  it  obtained  by  dividinfi 
the  distance  of  distinct  vision  by  the  focal  length  of  ike  lens. 

To  a  certain  degree  the  effect  of  magaifi cation  may  btt 
obtained  without  the  ase  of  a  lens,  by  looking  at  a  brilliantly 
illuminated  object  through  a  very  small  hole,  as  through  a  pinhole 
in  a  card.  The  hole  acts  as  a  diaphragm  or  second  pupil  to  the 
eye,  and  thus,  by  stopping  off  the  rays  from  the  edges  of  the  pupil, 
permits  of  the  formation  of  an  image  at  a  distance  much  less  than 
the  normal  distance  of  distinct  vision,  25  cm.  Such  magnification 
is  obtained,  however,  at  the  cost  of  illumination,  while  the  lens 
accomplishes  the  same  result  without  reducing  the  illumination. 

477.  The  ABtronomical  Telescope.  In  the  astronomical  tele- 
scope  (Fig.  276),  the  objective  X  is  a  converging  lens  of  long 
focal  length  F,  which  forms  a  real,  inverted  image  A^B^  of  a 


very  distant  object.     This  image  subtends  the  same  angle  at 
C,  the  center  of  the  objective,  as  does  the  object  itself.     Uence 

F 

The  real  image  formed  by  the  objective  is  viewed  tiirongh' 
the  eyepiece  V,  used  as  a  simple  magnifier.  The  eyepiece 
forms  a  virtual,  magnified  image  A'B',  of  the  image  A^B^.  The 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  object  as  seen  lhr<n^h  the  telescope  is, 

therefore,  the  visual  angle  ^C*  J.',  or  —LJ,  where/ is  the  focal 

length  of  the  eyepiece.    The  magnification  tn  of  the  telescope 
is  therefore  given  by  the  equation 

«  =  ^+^=|  (586) 

n,.,.i-,.C00glL- 
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or  ths  mofftUfiisation  of  the  teleicope  is  obtained  by  dividing  tht 
foeal  Ungth  qfthe  oijeetive  by  the  focal  length  qfthe  eyepieee. 

478.  The  Componad  Hlcroscope.  The  compound  microscope 
in  its  simplest  form  may  be  regarded  as  a  telescope  used  for 
fixamiQing  objects  near  at  hand.  The  object  glass  0  (Fig.  276^ 
is  a  converging 
lens  of  very  short 
focus  placed  near 
the  object  AB, 
but  still  outside 
its  principal  focus. 
The  real,  inverted 
image  A'W  is  much 
magnified.  This 
image  is  viewed  by 
the  eyepiece  S,  also  a  converging  lens,  used  as  a  simple  mag- 
nifier, which  forms  the  virtual,  highly  enlarged  image  a&. 

The  approximate  magnification  may  be  written  down  at  once. 
Letting  o  represent  the  center  of  the  objective,  we  have  for  the 
magnification  of  the  object  glass, 


A'ff 

A£  " 


So      J 


(5S7) 


where  X  ia  the  length  of  the  microscope  tube  and  JF  the  focal 
length  of  the  objective.     Also,  since  the  magnification  by  the 

eyepiece  is  — j — ,  the  total  magnification  is 

^x25  =  26^  (538) 

The  practical  advantage  of  the  compound  miorosoope  con- 
sists in  the  possibility  of  using  higher  powers.  With  the  simple 
magnifier  the  working  distance  soon  becomes  too  small  to  enable 
one  to  observe  with  comfort  or  accuracy.  Thus,  with  a  magnifi- 
cation of  100,  the  lens  must  be  brought  within  0.1  of  an  inch 
of  the  objeot,  and  the  eye  must  approach  the  lena  very  closely 

h,  ■  ■,.i,v.w(.)^Ic 
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indeed  if  Done  of  the  ra}^  are  to  fall  outside  the  pupil.  At  the 
same  time  the  dimensions  of  the  lens  hecome  too  minute  for 
accuracy  in  grinding. 

470.  Spectroscope  and  Spectrometer.  It  has  heen  noted  that 
the  conditions  for  obtaining  a  pure  spectrum  were  approxi- 
mated by  Fraunhofer  in  his  arrangement  for  observing  the 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  one  disadvantage  con- 
sisted in  the  loss 
of  light  due  to 
the  distance  be- 
tween  the  slit  and 
the  priam.  In  the 
modern  spectro- 
scope (Fig.  277) 
this  loss  is  avoided 
by  the  use  of  the 
collimator.  The 
collimator  is  sim- 
ply a  telescope  in 

FI-.27T.  ^.^'°^.    '^*'      «y^- 

piece  is  replaced 
by  an  adjustable  slit.  When  put  in  adjustment,  the  slit  is 
brought  into  the  focal  plane  of  the  achromatic  objective,  so 
that  all  light  entering  the  slit  leaves  the  objective  as  parallel 
rays.  lu  this  way  the  full  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  slit  is 
preserved  and  the  additional  advantage  of  parallelism  of  the^ 
rays  is  secured. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  spectroscope  are  a  suitable  table 
for  mounting  the  prism  and  an  observing  telescope  with  achro- 
matic objective  for  receiving  tlie  spectrum.  The  telescope 
moves  about  an  axis  concentric  with  that  of  the  prism  table. 
When  the  instrument  is  furnished  with  a  graduated  circle  for 
determining  accurately  the  positions  of  telescope  and  pnsm,  it 
becomes  a  tpeetrometer,  and  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of 
optical  measurements. 

In  the  Abbe  spectrometer  (Fig.  27S),  the  functions  of  the 
collimator  and  the  observing  telescope  are  combined.     A  small. 
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totally  reflecting  prism  furnished  with  an  adjustable  slit  is 
inserted  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  eyepiece  of  the  observing 
telescope,  at  one  side  of  the  field  of  view.  Light  admitted 
through  a  small  window  in  the  side  of  the  telescope  tube  is 
reflected  by  the  prism  through  the  slit,  directly  into  the  optical 


axis  of  the  telescope,  and  leaves  the  objective  as  parallel  rays. 
By  the  use  of  the  Ahh6  prism  described  in  Article  452,  the 
dispersed  light  is  returned  upon  its  path  and  the  spectrum  is 
viewed  by  the  telescope  in  the  unobstructed  part  of  the  field. 
For  the  position  of  minimum  deviation  the  refracted  image  of 
the  slit  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  slit  itself,  and  the  settings 
can  be  made  with  great  exactness.    By  means  of  the  micrometei 
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screw  M,  the  diapersion  of  any  substance  in  the  Tarions  spectral 
regions  is  measured  independently  of  the  graduated  circle,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  labor  of  making  (he  measurements  and  at 
the  same  time  securing  a  marked  increase  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  results.  An  auxiliary  telescope  permits  of  the  use  of  the 
instrument  in  the  ordinary  form. 


b,.GoogIc 
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CHAPTER  LV 


VBLOCITT  OP  LIGHT 

480.  Velocity  of  Light  —  Roomer's  Method.  The  first  definite 
proof  of  the  finite  velocity  of  light  was  given  by  Roemer,  a 
Danish  astronomer,  in  1675,  from  a  study  of  the  eclipses  of  the 
satellites  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  This  planet  has  several  satel- 
lites which  revolve  about  it  as  our  moon  does  about  the  earth. 
The  inner  one  of  these  satellites  has  a  mean  period  of  42  hr 
28  min  36  sec.  As  it  passes  behind  the  planet  it  disappears  from 
view  quite  suddenly,  and  the  intei-val  between  two  eclipses  can 
be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy.  Roemer  noticed  that 
this  interval  was  not 
constant  throughout  the ' 
year;  that  it  was  Un 
than  the  period  of  rev- 
olution of  the  satellite 
when  the  earth  was  ap- 
proaching Jupiter,  and 
greater  than  this  period  ' 
when  the  earth  was  i 
ceding  from  Jupiter. 

Thus  (Fig.  279),  the 
period  of  the  satellite  coincided  with  the  eclipse  interval  when 
the  earth  and  Jupiter  occupied  the  positions  StP^  or  EJ,  but 
OS  the  earth  passed  from  B'  to  J?,  the  eclipses  occurred  system- 
atically ahead  of  the  computed  time  by  differences  whose  sum 
at  ^amounted  to  about  1000  seconds.  From  Eto  ^  they/eH 
behind   by   the   same   amount.      Roemer  concluded   that   this 
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diflereuce  in  time  muat  be  required  by  the  light  to  traverse  the 
difference  in  path  ME'  between  these  two  positions.  Assuming 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  be  186,000,000  miles,  the 
velocity  of  light  was  computed  to  be  186,000  miles  per  second. 

Roemer's  wonderful  discovery  was  received  with  little  favor 
by  the  scientific  world  and  was  practically  disregarded  for  over 
fifty  years,  until  Bradley's  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light, 
in  1728,  gave  an  additional  method  for  measuring  this  important 
physical  constant. 

*481.  Velocity  of  Light— Foucatilt's  Hetiiod.  In  1850  Fon- 
oault,  a  French  physicist,  described  a  method  for  the  direct 
determination  of  the  velocity  of  light,  which  in  its  improved 


'T"^ 


form  has  given  the  most  accurate  values  yet  attained.  Fou- 
cault*s  original  arrangement  consisted  of  an  illuminated  slit  S 
(Fig.  280),  from  which  light  passed  through  a  lens  K,  of  long 
focus,  to  a  mirror  mp,  which  was  capable  of  rapid  rotation  about 
an  axis  through  o,  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  From  this 
mirror  mp  the  light  was  reflected  to  a  concave  mirror  Z,  strik- 
ing it  normally,  since  the  center  of  curvature  of  J^lay  in  o.  The 
mirror  Z  and  the  slit  S  lay  in  the  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens  K. 
The  light  was  therefore  returned  upon  its  path  and  after  a  sec- 
ond reflection  at  the  mirror  mp,  fell  i^in  upon  the  slit  S.  By 
interposing  a  piece  of  plane  parallel  glass  t,  at  an  angle  of  45** 
to  the  path  of  the  light,  a  displaced  image  S"  of  the  slit  was 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  When  the  rotating 
mirror  mp  was  put  in  motion,  a  Bash  of  light  fell  upon  the  con- 
cave mirror  at  each  revolution,  and  for  rotations  of  more  than 
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SO  per  second  these  flashes  blended  into  a  steady  im^e  of  the 
slit. 

Now,  if  in  the  time  t,  needed  for  the  light  to  travel  the  dis- 
tance 2  ^  from  the  rotating  mirror  to  the  concave  mirror  and 
back  again,  the  rotating  mirror  should  have  tamed  through  a 
small  angle  et,  then  the  reflected  image  of  the  slit  would  have 
been  displaced  through  twice  that  angle,  or  2  a.  If,  therefore, 
we  call  the  distance  from  the  rotating  mirror  to  the  sHtj^  and 
the  displacement  of  the  slit  «,  then  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
quantities  J>,  «,  r,  and  n,  the  number  of  rotations  of  the  mirror 
per  second,  the  velocity  of  light  Kcan  be  oalaalated.     Thus 

<-^  (589) 

Also,  if  the  mirror  turn  through  a  small  angle  a  in  time  t,  then 

o  =  w*  =  2  ira*  or  (  -  -~  (640) 

Now  the  light  is  turned  through  an  angle  2  a  =s  e/r,  where  the 
displacement  of  the  slit  image  is  small,  and 

'-fr  t"^) 

From  (540)  and  (541)  we  have 


(643) 


and  combining  (539)  and  (542)  we  get 
«      _2.P 
4  7mr       V 
or  finally, 

r=i5^  (544> 

In  Foucault'a  experiment  D  was  20.24  m,  r  was  1.0257  m, 
the  speed  of  the  mirror  was  400  revolutions  per  second,  and  the 
measured  displacement  «  of  the  slit  image  was  0.7  mm.  From 
these  values  he  computed  the  velocity  of  light  to  be 

r=  298,000^ 
seo 

D„,,i7<-,i  by  Google 
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la  Foucault's  experiment  the  displacement,  0.7  mm,  tu  l 
quantity  too  small  to  be  measured  with  accuracy,  while  thfl 
speed  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  was  enormous.  lu  1878 
Michelson  so  modified 

-A ?  the  method  of  Foueaalt 

J) ^ I'  as  to  render  it  capable 

of  far  greater  accuracy. 
The  lens  L  (Fig.  281) 
Fio.  3SL  was  so  placed  that  all 

rays  from  the  slit  <, 
after  reSection  at  the  rotating  mirror  m,  left  the  lens  as  approx^ 
mately  parallel  rays.  For  the  concave  mirror,  a  plana  mirror 
m'  was  substituted,  and  the  distance  D  was  increased  to  605  m, 
instead  of  20  m  as  in  Foucault's  experiment.  In  this  way 
Michelson  succeeded  in  securing  a  displacement  of  the  slit  «  of 
133  mm,  where  r  was  9  m,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  for  the 
mirror  was  257  revolutions  per  second.  The  mean  of  Midbel- 
son's  measurements  gave  the  velocity  of  light. 

r=  2.999  xlO»£I^ 
seo 

Newcomb,  also  using  the  method  of  the  rotating  mirror,  ob* 
tained  a  value  in  close  agreement  with  this. 

The  experiment  of  Foucault  was  originally  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  actually  measuring  the  velocity  of  light  in  media  of 
different  density  in  order  to  decide  experimentally  between  the 
corpuscular  and  the  undulatory  theories  of  light.  According 
to  the  corpuscular  theory,  light  should  travel  faster  in  a  dense 
medium  than  in  a  rare  one  ;  from  the  principles  of  the  undula- 
tory theory  exactly  the  opposite  conclusioa  was  reached.  Ex- 
periment alone  could  decide.  Foucault  in  1850  measured  the 
velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in  water  and  found  the  velocity  in 
water  to  be  less  than  in  air.  Since  that  time  the  emission  theory 
of  light  has  been  definitely  abandoned,  and  the  undulatory  theory 
in  some  form  or  other  is  now  generally  accepted  among  soientifio 
men.  A  statement  of  the  theory  forms  the  topic  of  the  next 
article. 


'^""6" 
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*482.  nndalatoiy  Theory  of  light.  Accordingtotheiindula 
tory  theory,  light  consists  in  au  extremely  rapid  periodic  change 
of  condition  which  is  transmitted  from  point  to  point  in  the 
form  of  transverse  waves.  Since  experience  showa  that  light 
traverses  a  space  the  more  readily  the  leas  ponderable  matter 
the  space  contains,  it  is  concluded  that  light  may  be  propagated 
even  in  space  containing  no  ponderable  matter,  i.e.  in  a  vacuum. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  universal  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
luminous  disturbances  is  the  ether,  which  consequently  cannot 
be  ponderable  matter,  although  it  must  possess  many  properties 
in  common  with  it. 

In  order  to  formulate  the  undulatory  theory  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  ether  fills  all  space,  and  that  it  has  different 
properties  in  different  media.  The  two  moat  important  varia* 
tions  of  this  theory  are  the  mechanical  theory  and  the  electro- 
magnetie  theory  of  light. 

According  to  the  mechanical  conception,  light  is  assumed  to 
be  due  to  a  vibratory  motion  of  ether  particles  arising  from 
definite  displacements  of  these  particles  from  their  positions  of 
equilibrium.  In  the  elaboration  of  this  theory  the  laws  of  elas- 
ticity as  manifested  in  ponderable  matter  are  assumed  to  hold 
in  the  ether  without  modification.  In  following  out  the  conse* 
quences  of  these  assumptions  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  cer* 
tain  results  previously  established  for  wave  motions  in  general. 

(a)  When,  in  an  elastic  medium  of  density  d  and  coe£Bcient 
of  elasticity  e,  a  molecule  is  displaced,  the  general  equilibrium 
of  the  medium  is  destroyed ;  all  the  neighboring  molecules 
experience  a  movement  which  is  propagated  from  point  to 
point  in  all  directions  with  a  velocity 


-aTI 


(545) 


This  same  law  is  held  to  apply  to  the  ether  where  V  is. the 
velocity  of  light. 

(ft)  The  intensity  of  any  vibratory  disturbance  proceeding 
front  a  point  source  is  directly  proportional  to  the  $quare  (jf  th* 
amplitude. 
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According  to  the  electromagnetic  view,  light  is  assumed  to 
be  due  to  the  propagation  in  space  of  periodic  changes  of  the 
electrical  and  m^netic  intensities  in  the  dielectric,  such  as 
accompany  the  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  condenser.  The 
fundamental  assumption  of  this  theory  is  that  the  velocity 
of  light  in  a  non-absorbing  medium  is  ideutical  with  the 
velocity  of  an  electromt^netic  wave  in  the  same  medium. 
The  displacement  currents  of  Maxwell  (Art.  315}  are  as- 
sumed to  be  accompanied  by  magaetic  displacements  at  right 
angles  to  the  electric  field,  similar  to  those  manifested  by 
ordinary  currents.  The  exact  character,  however,  of  these 
displacements  remains  undefined,  and  for  this  reason  the  me- 
chanical concept  of  the  undulatory  theory  will  be  adopted  in 
this  text,  since  it  presents  fewer  difficulties  in  an  elementary 
presentation. 

*483.  Equations  of  Wave  Motion.  If,  in  place  of  an  infinitely 
small  and  instantaneous  movement,  a  particle  of  ether  execute 
regular  vibrations,  its  oscillations,  if  simple  harmonic,  may  be 
expressed  by  the  equation 

y  =  A8m?|;'  (546) 

in  which  jr  is  the  displacement  of  the  ether  particle  at  any 
time  t,  A  the  amplitude  and  T  the  period. 

If  light  be  transmitted  with  a  velocity  PJ  from  an  ether 
particle  i*,  to  a  second  particle  Pj  distant  x  from  i*j,  the  time 
required  for  transit  is  x/V.  Now  if  equation  (546}  represent 
the  ooadition  at  Py  then  the  condition  at  J*j  is  represented  by 


=  ^'  sin  I  2  ir 


{2.'.^)  (547) 


since  P|  is  always  in  a  given  condition  of  vibration,  a:/ F'secondi 
t^ier  Pi  has  been  in  the  game  condition.  The  difference  in  the 
two  vibrations,  as  may  he  readily  seen,  is  a  difference  in  ampli- 
tude and  a  difference  in  phase.  If  the  wave  be  generated  at  a 
point  source  in  a  homogeneous  and  isotropic  medium,  then  the 
disturbance  travels  outward  in  all  directions  with  the  same 
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relocity.  Heooe  all  pointe  on  the  surfaoe  of  a  sphere  with 
center  at  P,  and  radius  2^  must  be  in  the  tame  phate.  Surfaoea 
containing  only  points  in  the  larne  phate  of  vibration  are  called 
wave  turfacet.  Tho  distance  from  one  wave  surface  to  the  next 
surface  having  the  trnne  phate  of  vihraiwn  ia  called  a  wave  length 
X,  and  is  defined  in  terms  of  velocity  and  period  of  vibration  by 
X=VT 

If  we  introduce  X  into  equation  (S47),  we  have  for  the  condi- 
tion at  P^  .  . 

,'_^',m2^(l-£j  (548) 

*484.  Superposition  of  Small  Vibrations.  Whenever  an  ether 
particle  is  actuated  at  the  same  time  by  impulses  due  to  two 
sets  of  Wbratious,  the  resultant  motion  is  that  due  to  the  tuper- 
potition  of  the  two  vibrationt.  Since  in  all  cases  the  amplitudes 
of  vibrations  are  assumed  to  be  small,  the  treatment  of  the 
problem  is  termed  the  superposition  of  tmaU  vibrations.  If 
we  represent  the  two  impulses  actuating  the  ether  particle  by 
the  two  equations  „  _. 

..    ^    A     „!»  ^^^ 

T 


y,  =  A^  sin 


(649) 


and  tor  convenience  set 


— — -  =  n,  and  —  a, 

T  \ 

then  the  resultant  motion  of  the  ether  molecule  may  be  repre- 
sentedby      Y^y^  +  g^^A,,ina  +  A,>mia-e)  (6<,1) 

Expanding  the  right-hand  member  and  adding,  we  have 

Y  =a  (^1  +  A^  COS  yS)  Bina  —  A^  sin  ff  cos  «        (551) 
or  putting  ^i  +  ^^jCos^^^cos^l 

and  A^  smff  =  A  sin  ^  J 

we  get  r=4  8in(«-*)  (568) 
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This  shows  tbat  the  resultant  motion  of  the  ether  particle  ii 
still  a  simple  harmonic  motion,  with  an  amplitude  A.  The 
resultant  amplitude  may  be  found  at  once  from  equations 
(552)  by  squaring  and  adding,  whence 

A^  =  A>  +  A^^  +  2  A^A^  cos  yS  (554) 


or,  replacing  0  by  its  value 


2wx 


B  have 


A«  =  ^j"  +  ^' +  2  ^,^3  cos  ^ 


(555) 


This  equation  shows  that  the  square  of  the  resultant  ampli' 
tude,  and  hence  the  remdtarU  inUfntityt  due  to  the  superposition 
of  two  vibrations,  depends  upon  the  quantity  x,  th^t  is,  upon 
the  difference  in  path  traversed  by  the  two  component  vibra- 
tions. If  X  =  0,  or  an  even  mvitiple  of  X/2,  then  the  resultant 
amplitude  is  the  turn  of  the  amplitudes ;  it  x=  X/2,  3  X/2, 
5  X/2,  etc.,  then  the  resultant  amplitude  is  the  difference  of 
the  component  amplitudes.  These  results  are  applied  in  t^e 
theory  of  interference. 

485.  Law  of  Reflection  of  Light  deduced  from  Huygens's  Prin- 
ciple. Let  AB  (Fig.  282)  be  a  plane  wave  front  meeting  the 
reflecting  surface  OD, 
in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. In  accordance 
with  Huygens's  prin- 
ciple (Art.  116),  aU 
points  on  the  reflect- 
ing surface  become 
new  centers  of  dis- 
turbance, as  the  suc- 
cessive points  in  the 
wave  front  reach 
them.  Consequently 
the  point  A,  being 
.™.  »^  ^j^^    g^^^    disturbed, 

acts  as  a  center  from  which  the  disturbance  spreads  backward 
into  the  original  medium  with  the  original  velocity,  and  in  th« 
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time  (  needed  for  the  disturbance  ntS  to  reach  ff  it  has  spread 
through  a  hemisphere  with  radius  AA'  equal  to  £0,  of  which 
the  full  line  above  OD  is  a  trace  on  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

In  the  same  time  the  disturbance  at  b  on  the  incident  wave 
front  has  reached  S,  from  which  point  the  new  wave  spreads 
back  in  the  hemisphere  whose  radius  is  Sb'.  In  a  similar  way 
every  point  on  the  reflecting  surface  has  generated  new  waves. 
The  radios  for  the  wave  from  f  is  of  course  zero  at  the  end 
of  the  time  t.  Now  a  tangent  from  Jff  upon  the  circle  A"A 
will  touch  all  the  other  subsidiary  circles;  consequently  the 
reflecting  surface  CD  has  given  rise  to  the  new  wave  front 
ffA",  which  now  moves  off  parallel  to  itself  iu  the  original 
medium. 

By  the  undolatory  theory  the  angle  of  incidence  is  the  angle 
included  between  the  incident  wavefnmt  and  the  aurfaee,  i.e. 
the  angle  BAD  ;  similarly  the  angle  of  reflection  is  the  angle 
AffA"  included  between  the  reflected  wave  front  and  the  refiect- 
tn^  sujface.  The  equality  of  these  angles  can  be  shown  at  once 
from  the  equality  of  the  triangles  ABff,  AffA!,  and  ASA". 

486.  Law  of  Refraction  of  Light  deduced  from  Haygens'i 
Principle.  In  the  case  of  refraction  of  light  it  may  be  as- 
sumed  that  the  ether  imbedded  be- 
tween the  material  particles  of  the 
difiFerent  media  wUl  seem  to  have 
different  densities  and  hence  will 
transmit  the  luminous  disturbance 
with  different  velocities.  Thus  sup- 
pose the  plane  wave  front  AB 
(Fig.  283)  in  medium  I  to  meet 
the  plane  surface  AQ  ot  medium  II 
in  the  direction  BC.  Now  if  the  second  medium  should  trans- 
mit the  luminous  ImpuUeB  with  the  same  velocity  F'as  the  flrst, 
then  CD  would  be  the  resulting  wave  front;  that  is,  there 
would  be  no  refraction  at  the  surface  of  separation. 

But  if  the  second  medinm  transmit  light  more  slowly  than 
the  first,  say  with  a  velocity  F',  then  in  time  t  while  the  light 
in  the  first  medinm  is  passing  from  B  to  (7,  the  light  in  the 

„,     ,„,v.>.OglL-  - 
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second  medium  will  have  spread  out  into  a  hemisphere  ahout  A 
as  a  ceute^  and  having  a  radius  AD',  such  that 

jl-f.  °'^^-f -^  (556) 

The  circular  arc  through  ly  about  A,  having  its  center  at  A, 
represents  the  trace  of  this  hemisphere  upon  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  In  the  same  way  from  the  point  Q,  there  spreads  out  a 
hemispherical  disturbance  which  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  has 
reached  a  radius 

QT^^-QT  (557) 

A  tangent  from  C  upon  the  wave  front  about  .^  as  a  center, 
is  also  tangent  to  the  entire  system  of  subsidiary  waves,  and  DG 
is  therefore  the  refracted  wave  front,  which  now  moves  od  in 
the  new  medium  parallel  to  itself.  By  a  previous  definition 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  the  angle  BAQ  or  its  equal  AQD. 
Similarly  the  angle  of  refraction  ACiy  is  the  angle  included 
between  the  refracted  wave  front  and  the  refracting  »aiface. 

Applying  the  law  of -refraction. 


AD 
aAC2>      ■A<^_AD_V_ 


aACiy    A^    Aiy     V" 
AC 


(568) 


It  thus  appears  that  when  light  paatetfrom  a  medium  A  to  a 
medium  B  the  relative  index  of  refraction  for  the  two  media  it 
espial  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocitieB  of  light  in  A  and  B. 

Fioblanu 

1.  If  the  nearest  diatanoe  for  distinct  vision  for  a  far^ighted  person  is 
2  ft  11  in,  what  shonld  be  the  focal  length  of  the  epectacles  he  would 
require  for  reading?  Ant.  f=  14  in. 

2.  If  the  greatest  distance  of  distinct  vision  for  a  myopie  eye  is  8.9  in, 
what  should  be  the  focal  length  of  the  proper  reading  spectacles  7 

An*.  /=  6.4  in. 
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3.  A  converging  tens  placed  at  a  distaoce  of  S^  cm  from  a  Inniiooiu 
object  forms  an  intaige  on  a  Bcreen.  When  the  lens  is  moved  a  diaUncfl 
of  33  cm  nearer  tfae  screen,  another  image  is  formed.  What  ia  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens?  Artt.  f=  4.4  cm. 

4.  A  ray  of  light  Btrikea  a  plane  parallel  plate  of  glaas  of  index  of  re- 
fraction l.S,  at  an  angle  of  70'',  and  emerges  from  the  other  aide  parallel  to 
its  original  direction,  but  diaplaced  laterally  through  a  distance  of  &  mm. 
How  thick  ia  the  glass?  Am.  7.52  mm. 

5.  A  man  S  ft  tall  stands  apon  a  smooth,  level  walk  800  ft  disttuit  from 
an  observer.  A  boy  4  ft  tall  standing  betireen  them  seeroa  to  be  of  the  aame 
height  as  the  m  an.  How  far  away  is  the  boy  if  the  eye  of  the  obeerrer  be  in 
the  plane  of  the  walk  ?  Ans.  200  ft. 

6.  A  telescope  whose  objective  has  a  focal  length  of  12  ft  is  furnished 
with  two  eyepieces  whose  focal  lengths  are  1  in  and  0.5  ia  respectively. 
Compute  the  minifying  power  in  each  caee.  Ant.  (a)  144. 

(fc)288. 

7.  A  person  of  normal  vision  uses  a  convex  lens  whose  focal  length  ia 
2.5  cm  as  a  simple  magnifier.    What  is  the  magnification  produced  ? 

Ant.  10. 

8.  A  lens  of  0.5  in  focal  length  is  used  to  project  a  microscopic  object 
Tipon  a  screen  30  ft  distant  from  the  object.  Determine  the  m^nification 
and  the  positiou  of  the  lens.  Ans.  (a)  719+. 

(b)  0.6  in.  from  object. 

9.  A  double  convex  lens  of  radii  80  cm  is  made  from  crown  glass  whose 
refractive  indices  are  given  on  p.  506.  How  far  apart  upon  the  axis  of  the 
lens  are  the  fooi  for  the  B  and  the  F  lines?  Ant.  1.44  cm. 

10.  A  projecting  lantern  is  to  be  used  in  a  lecture  room,  where  the  screen 
is  QO  ft  distant.  If  the  required  magnificatdon  be  20,  find  the  focal  length  of 
the  objective  needed.  A  ru.  2.876  ft. 
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487.  General  Statement.  Thomas  Young  showed  that  under 
certain  circumstances  two  nearly  parallel  beams  of  light  do 
not,  when  superposed,  produce  increased  illumination,  but  that 
they  may  even  so  disturb  each  other's  effects  as  mutually  to 
extinguish  each  other  and  produce  darkness.  In  euoh  caaes 
the  light  waves  are  said  to  interfere,  nnd  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena are  classed  under  the  head  of  intetferenee  phenomena. 

Interference  phenomena  are  of  two  general  kinds :  first 
those,  in  which  the  two  interfering  pencils  have  undergone 
only  refieotione  and  refractions,  and  have  had  certain  phase 
difFerences  produced  thereby ;  the  second,  in  which  interfer- 
ence takes  place  between  subsidiary  waves  starting  from  dif' 
ferent  parti  of  the  tame  toaoe  frofU.  The  latter  phenomena  are 
usually  classed  as  diffraction  pheTwrnena. 

It  was  shown  in  the  study  of  sound  that  two  seta  of  sound 
waves  might  be  made  to  interfere  and  produce  either  a  sound 
of  increased  intensity  or  total  silence,  according  as  the  two 
vibratory  motions  were  in  the  same  or  oppotite  phase.  Similar 
phenomena  may  be  produced  in  the  case  of  two  trains  of  light 
■ws,V6S  provided  the  two  tets  of  waves  proceed  originally  from  the 
tame  source.  If  the  two  pencils  proceed  from  two  different 
sources,  as  from  two  flames  or  from  different  parts  of  one  and 
the  sarne  flame,  they  are  incapable  of  producing  interference. 
Such  sources  are  termed  incoherent.  Two  pencils  proceeding 
from  the  same  point  source  are  termed  coherent  peneilt. 

It  two  sources  are  to  produce  interference,  their  phases  most 

always  be  either  exactly  the  same,  or  they  must  have  a  fixed 

difference  in  phase.     In  the  case   of  incoherent  pencils,   the 
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sources  may  change  their  difference  in  phase  many  thoosauds 
or  even  millions  of  times  in  a  second,  and  yet  the  wave  trains 
emitted  during  each  interval  may  include  milliona  of  individual 
waves.  A  simple  calculation  may  serve  to  make  this  clear. 
Thus  from  the  established  value  for  the  velocity  of  light 

V^  8  X  10^  —  we  may  deduce  the  frequency  of  vibration  for 

sec 
light  of  any  wave  length.     For  sodium  light,  whose  mean 
wave  length  is  5893  x  lO"*  cm,  we  have 

» 
whence         n  =a  —  =  v^jr^ — -7—5  =  5  x  10"  nSruh'ctw  ^er  second,. 

If  we  conceive  light  to  be  due  to  periodic  disturbances  in  the 
ether  occasioned  by  collisions  of  the  molecules  in  a  heated  sub- 
stance, then  these  changes  in  phase  may  be  due  to  these  colli- 
sions of  the  molecules,  and  from  the  above  computation  it  is 
clear  that  these  collisions  may  occur  as  often  as  one  million 
times  per  second,  and  yet  each  wave  train  will  contain  fioe 
hundred  million  individual  wavet.  Such  changes  prevent  the 
appearance  of  interference- 
It  should  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that  in  light,  as  in 
sound,  the  system  of  interference  bands  denotes  only  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  vibratory  energy,  and  while  it  may  be  reduced 
to  zero  at  some  points  and  heaped  up  at  others,  yet  the  total 
amount  of  energy  is  the  same. 

488.  Interference  from  Two  Small  Apertores.  As  already 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article  interference  and  diffraction 
phenomena  have  much  in  common.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  undulatory  theory  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  fur- 
nish experimental  proofs  of  interference  which  were  free  from 
the  objection  that  the  phenomena  were  confused  with  those  of 
diffraction.  Even  the  fundamental  experiments  of  Young  and 
Fresnel  suffered  from  this  defect.  However,  both  on  account  of 
its  historic  interest  and  its  simplicity,  it  seems  best  to  begin  with 
Young's  experiment  of  interference  from  two  small  apertures. 
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Suppose  a  beam  of  monochromatic  light  from  a  narrow  slit 
be   allowed  to   fall  upon   the   two   small  apertures  A  and  S 
(Fig.  284),  BO  that  the  two  pencils  from  these  points  are  co- 
herent and  in  the  same  phase.     Draw  OM  normal  to  AB,  at 
its  middle  point,  and  at  iEf  erect  a 
perpendicular  PJIf.   Now,  since  M 
is  equidistant  from  the  two  aper- 
tures, It  is  evident  that  the  paths 
traversed  by  the  two  pencils  are 
""'  ^°'*'  identical  and  the  two  wave  trains 

will  reach  the  point  M  in  the  tame  phaae,  and  the  illumination 
will  be  a  maximum.  If  we  assume  the  amplitudes  to  be  equal,  . 
then  the  resultant  amplitude  of  vibration  will  be  the  sum  of  the 
two  equal  amplitudes  and  will  therefore  be  double  that  of  either, 
while  the  intensity  of  illumination  will  be  /our  times  as  great  as 
that  from  either  source  singly. 

Next  consider  a  point  M^,  chosen  so  that  the  difference  in 
path  of  the  two  pencils  is  X/2  for  light  of  the  particular  color 
used.  Then  AHfj  —  BM^  =*  X/2,  and  the  pencil  from  A  will 
reach  M^  just  one  half  period  behind  the  pencil  from  S.  The 
vibrations  will  be,  therefore,  in  opposite  phase  and  trill  annul 
each  other,  and  there  will  be  darkness  at  this  point.  If  at  M^ 
the  difference  in  path  amount  to  2  X/2,  or  a  whole  wave  length, 
then  the  vibrations  from  A  reach  M^  one  whole  period  behind 
those  frvm  B,  and  hence  coincide  in  phase,  and  the  two  sets  of 
vibrations  reffnforee  each  other,  producing  maximum  illumination. 
In  general,  if  P  be  any  point,  either  above  or  below  M,  such 

that  JLP-5i>=±^ 

then  P  will  be  a  bright  or  dark  point  according  as  n  is  even 
or  odd  (Art.  121).  If,  therefore,  the  slits  be  illuminated  by 
sodium  light,  there  will  appear  upon  the  screen,  normal  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  a  series  of  alternately  yellow  and  black 
fringes  starting  with  M,  and  extending  some  distance  both 
above  and  below  this  point.  If  either  aperture  be  dosed,  the 
fringe  system  vanishes. 
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The  distance  of  any  band  from  the  central  band  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  follows :  Call  the  distance  MP,  x ;  let  MO  equal  a,  and 
denote  tbe  distance  AB  between  the  two  sources  by  c.  Draw 
the  lines  OP,  BP  and  AP,  and  about  P  as  center,  with  a  radius 
BP,  describe  the  short  arc  BO.  jlCwill,  therefore,  represent 
tbe  difference  in  path,  nX/2.  Tbe  two  angles  AfiCand  POM 
are  equal,  since  their  sides  are  mutually  perpendicular,  and  the 
two  triangles  ABC  and  OMP  are  similar.  Also,  since  the 
angles  ABO  and  POM  are  very  small,  their  unes  and  tangents 
may  be  equated  and  we  have 

MP  ^AO 
OM    AB 

whenoe  x  =  --r|  (669) 

This  formula  shows  that  the  distance  of  any  fringe  from  the 
central  fringe  iEf  varies  directly  as  tbe  wave  length  of  the  light 
employed.  If,  therefore,  white  light  be  uted,  the  central  fringe 
at  M,  being  the  position  of  zero  difference  in  phase,  will  he 
white.  The  other  parts  of  the  system,  instead  of  being  marked 
by  bright  and  dark  bands,  will  now  show  a  set  of  rainbow- 
colored  fringes,  and  there  will  be  no  dark  bands  at  all.  This 
is  because  the  diSerent  colors  correspond  to  different  wave 
lengths.  Moreover,  experiments  shows  that  the  fringes  are 
viol^  on  tbe  inner  edffei  nearest  M,  and  red  on  the  oitter  edgee, 
hence  we  see  that  violet  light  has  the  shortest  and  red  the  long- 
est  wave  length  of  the  spectral  colors.  If  with  monochromatio 
light  the  quantities  a,c,n  and  x  be  carefully  determined,  the 
wave  length  X  for  the  corresponding  color  may.  be  computed. 

*489.  Fresnel's  Biprism.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  inter- 
ference of  light  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  also  to  obviate  any 
possible  objections  as  to  the  reality  of  interference  phenomena, 
Freanel  devised  a  number  of  beautiful  experiments,  of  which  the 
simplest  is  that  of  the  biprism.  An  isosceles  glass  prism  CBD 
(Fig.  285),  with  the  angle  at  I!  very  nearly  180",  receives 
monochromatic  light  from  a  vertical  slit  at  0.    The  two  halves 
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of  the  prism  CB  and  SE  behave  as  two  right-angled  priama 
put  base  to  base,  and  the  light  from  the  upper  half  is  refracted 
downward  as  if  coming  from  a  virtual  source  £,  while  that 
passing  through  the  lower  half  of  the  prism  gives  rise  to  a 
second  virtual  im^e  at  A.  The  distance  between  these  two 
virtual  images  A  and  B  is  smaller  the  smaller  the  angles  (7  and 
D  become,  so  that  by  making  S  very  nearly  180°,  the  two  penciU 
emerging  from  the  two  halves  of  the  double  prism  (biprism) 
overlap  throughout  a  certain  region  FMQ-  upon  the  screen.  M, 
being  equidistant  from  the  two  virtual  sources,  is  a  bright  band 


for  all  colors.  On  either  side  of  M  there  appear  alternately 
dark  and  bright  bands,  standing  normally  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  marking  the  positions  for  which  the  difference  of  path  ia 
an  odd  or  even  multiple  of  X/2  for  the  special  wave  length  of 
light  under  consideration.  If  white  light  be  used,  the  dark  and 
bright  bands  are  replaced  by  a  series  of  rainbow-colored  fringes, 
violet  on  the  inner  and  red  on  the  outer  edges. 

The  distance  of  the  nth  band  from  the  center  is  readily  cal- 
culated. Thus  let  OE  equal  a,  ^J(f  equal  (,  «  equal  the  angle 
at  Cat  2>  of  the  prism,  and  /i  its  refractive  index.  The  devia- 
tion £  produced  by  either  half  of  the  hiprism  may  be  written 


(Art.  451), 


8-«CM-1), 


and  the  distance  AB  =  e,  becomes 
«»2aBin  8  =  2aZ  = 


2aO-l)i 


(660) 


Therefore        x  =  Ci±il . „ ^  =       "^^    . „ \  (561) 

<r  2      2fle(/t-l)       2  ^       "' 

The  bipriam  has  the  advantage  that  the  fringes  are  very 
bright  and  are  readily  obtained. 

490.  Interference  In  Thin  PUins.  Films  of  any  transparent 
substance,  if  sufficiently  thin,  exhibit  brilliant  colors  when  viewed 
by  white  light,  or  a  series  of  dark  and  bright  bands  if  examined 
by  monochromatio  light.  Examples  of  such  films  are  seen  in 
soap  bubbles,  thin  films  of  glass,  thin  films  of  oil  upon  water,  or 
of  oxide  upon  heated  surfaces  of  polished  metals.  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  relation  of  theae  interference  bands  to  other 
interference  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  the  two  inter- 
fering pencils  as  produced  by  reflection  at  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  the  film.  Thus,  let  FF*  (Fig.  286)  represent  a  unip 
form  thin  film  of  air  inclosed  be- 
tween two  plates  of  glass  &  and 
(y.  When  monochromatic  light 
falls  normally  upon  the  film,  a  >^///w/^/i 
part  of  the  light  is  reflected  at 
the  under  side  JT,  of  the  upper 
plate  CF,  in  the  direction  XIB.  The 
other  part  penetrates  the  film,  and 

part  of  this  light  ia  reflected  at  X,  the  upper  side  of  the  lower 
plate  in  the  same  direction  XJ>,  while  the  remainder  passes 
through  the  plate.  Both  reflected  components  of  the  original 
beam  are  propagated  in  the  direction  CA,  and  the  illumination 
produced  by  TTB  and  JD  depends  upon  their  difference  of  path, 
which  teem*  to  be  the  double  thickaess  of  the  film,  2  £,  expressed 
in  wave  lengths  of  the  light  under  consideration.  From  our 
previous  study  of  interference  phenomena  we  should  expect 
that,  according  as  this  difference  in  path  2 1  amounts  to  0,  \, 
2\,  etc.,  or  to  X/2,  8X/2,  &\/2,  etc.,  that  is,  according  as  the 
difference  in  path  amounts  to  an  ei>«n  or  an  odd  number  of  half 
wave  lengths,  the  film,  to  an  eye  looking  down  upon  it  along 
AO,  should  appear  hrigH  or  dark. 

Obserration  shows  that  exactly  the  opposite  result  is  attained. 
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When  the  film  Ib  made  as  thio  as  possible,  it  appeart  black,  thua 
showing  that  for  a  vanishingly  small  thickDess  t  the  two  pen- 
cils are  in  oppotife  phaae  instead  of  eoineidenee. 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  opposite  conditions  of 
reflection  experienced  by  the  two  pencils ;  the  beam  reflected 
at  ^is  reflected  t»  glass  t^aintt  air,  while  the  beam  reflected  at 
Ii  is  reflected  in  air  a^aintt  glass.  In  our  stndy  in  sound  (Art. 
118}  we  have  seen  that  when  a  wave  is  reflected  in  a  denser 
medium  agaimit  a  rarer  one,  the  motion  of  the  particles  *•  not 
reversed  (open  end  of  pipe);  wbile  in  the  case  of  reflection  in 
A  rarer  medinm  againat  a  denser,  the  motion  of  the  particles  t« 
reversed  (closed  end  of  pipe).  Similar  relations  hold  in  the 
reflection  of  light,  and  since  the  reversal  of  the  motion  of  the 
particles  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of  phase  of  half  a  period, 
this  relation  is  usually  expressed  by 
saying  that  in  the  case  of  reflec- 
tion in  air  against  glaaa,  a  ha^  wave 
length  it  loit.  Fig.  287  shows  the 
simultaneous  dispUcements  of  the 
ether  in  the  two  beams,  where 
the  incident  wave  is  represented  by 
the  full  line  and  the  reflected  waves 
^-  ^-  by  the  dotted  linds. 

In  the  case  of  a  film  of  vanishingly  small  thickness,  therefore, 
the  two  wave  trains  are  superimposed  in  opposite  phases,  and 
the  result  is  darkness.  The  total  difference  of  phase  is  there- 
fore that  due  to  a  difference  in  path,  2 1,  plua  that  due  to  dif- 
ference in  conditions  of  reflection  X/2.  Hence  the  total 
retardation  is  2  f  +  X/2,  and  when  this  quanHty  amounts  to  an 
even  number  of  half  wave  lengths,  the  film  is  bright.  When  it 
is  equal  to  an  odd  number  of  half  wave  lengths,  the  film  is  dark. 
In  the  case  of  oblique  illumination  it  is  easily  shown  that 
the  retardation  due  to  the  film  is  2  (  cos  r,  where  r  is  the  angle 
of  refraction  into  the  film.  Hence  for  an  eye  looking  down 
upon  a  horizontal  film  of  uniform  thickness,  the  path  retarda- 
tion increases  with  the  obliquity  of  the  light  entering  the  eye. 
The  film  will  therefore  present  a  series  of  interference  fringes 
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m  the  form  of  circles  concentric  about  the  foot  of  the  perpen. 
dicular  from  the  eye  upon  the  plane  of  the  film.  The  circles, 
are  the  loci  of  points  of  equal  phase  difference. 

If  the  film  be  wedge-shaped  (Fig.  288)  instead  of  plane  paral- 
lel, it  will  be  crossed,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  by  a 
system  of  dark  bauds  which  run  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
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u      2iL 


wedge,  and  mark  the  places  at  which  the  thickness  of  the  film  is 
0,  X/2,  2  X/2,  8  X/2  .  .  ,  etc.  Since  for  extinction  of  the  light 
the  total  retardation  2t  +  X/2  must  equal  an  odd  nuTuber  of 
half  wave  lengths,  we  have /or  the  dark  band» 

(2„  +  l)|»2*  +  |  (662) 

where  »  is  any  integer,  0,  1,  2,  8,  etc.,  and  denotes  the  number 
of  the  dark  band  under  consideration.  The  dark  band  oorre- 
spending  to  n  =  0  denotes  optical  oontaot  of  the  two  surfaces, 
or  zero  thickness  of  the  film. 

*491.  Liteiferometers.  Any  device  whereby  two  pencils  of 
light  may  be  made  to  interfere,  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
studied,  ia,  properly  speaking,  an  interferometer.  Certain  forms 
of  the  instrument  present  peculiar  advantages,  and  merit  special 
description.  In  the  interferometer  originally  devised  by  Fizeau, 
and  modified  and  improved  by  Ahb^  and  Pulfrich,  the  two  pen- 
cils are  made  to  interfere  after  normal  reflection  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  two  horizontal  plates  of  glass  inclosing  a  film  of  air 
(Fig.  289)  in  which  interference  occurs  exactly  as  described  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  other  parts  of  the  instrument  are 
for  convenience  of  observing  and  measuring  the  fringe  system. 

The  under  plate  of  glass  S  is  actuated  by  a  micrometer  screw 
iS^  so  that  the  thickness  t  of  the  air  film  may  be  varied  at  wilL 
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The  plates  are  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  thus  giving  tfaa 
air  film  s  wedge   shape.     The   interference   bands  are   then 
straight  lines  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  wedge  (Fig.  288).    On 
decreasing  the  thickness  of  the  air  film  the 
bands  move  toward  the  thicker  part  of  the 
wedge;    on   increasing   the   thickness   thej 
move  in  the  reverse  direction.     Hence  to 
meaeare  the  wave  leogth  of  any  colored 
light,  the  system  is  illuminated  with  that 
particular  light  and   the  micrometer  head 
riu.  «w.  turned  until  a  definite  number  b  of  dark 

hands  have  passed  over  a  certain  point,  usually  a  small  reference 
circle  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper  plate  A.  The  amount  f, 
by  which  the  thickness  of  the  film  has  been  changed,  is  deter- 
mined from  the  micrometer  bead  and  the  quantities  b  and  a 
iuaerted  in  the  general  formula. 
Thus  for  the  dark  band  under  the  circle  we  have  by  (562) 

also  since  to  pass  from  any  dark  band  to  the  next  higher  one 
we  must  introduce  a  difference  of  path  of  one  whole  wave  length, 
we  have,  after  passing  over  b  dark  bands, 

(568) 


or  X  =  ^  (664) 

*492.  The  Klchelson  Interferometor.  In  the  Michelson  inter- 
ferometer,  a  beam  of  light  from  the  soorce  Q  (Fig.  290)  falls 
at  an  angle  of  45°  upon  the  half-silvered  face  of  a  plane  parallel 
glass  plate  A,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  pencils,  one  of  which 
is  transmitted  and  passea  to  the  mirror  2>,  the  other  is  reflected 
to  the  mirror  G.  These  two  mirrors  are  set  so  as  to  return  the 
two  pencils  upon  their  paths  to  the  point  A,  where  the  first 
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is  reflected  aod  the  second  transmitted  to  J^.  A  second  plane 
parallel  plate  B,  of  identically  the  same  thickne&B  as  A,  is 
inserted  in  the  path  of  the  reSected  ray  to  make  the  paths 
traversed  by  the  two  pencils  meeting  at  £  equal,  in  cane  J) 
and  O  are  symmetri- 
cally  placed  with  re- 
spect to  A. 

Now  the  trans- 
mitted ray  AJ)  has 
passed  through  the 
plate  A  three  times 
and  has  been  re- 
flected once  in  glau 
againtt  air.  The  re- 
flected  ray  AC  has 

passed  twice  through  ""■  ""• 

S,  once  through  A,  and  has  been  reflected  once  in  air  agairut 
gla$$.  When  the  two  pencils  have  traversed  equivalent  paths, 
they  are  in  condition  to  interfere,  owing  to  the  half  wave-length 
difference  in  phase  introduced  by  opposite  conditions  of  reflec- 
tion at  A.  One  of  the  mirrors  J)  is  movable  in  the  direction 
AJ)  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw.  Wave  lengths  may  be 
measured  as  in  the  Pulfrich-Abb4  instrument. 

The  Michelson  interferometer  has  the  advanti^  of  a  wide 
separation  of  the  two  pencils  of  light,  and  it  may  consequently 
be  applied  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  physical  problems. 
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CHAPTER  LVn 

DZFFRACCIOZr 

493.  Diffraction  through  &  Narrow  Silt.  If  a  strong  beam  of 
parallel  rays  be  passed  through  a  narrow  vertical  slit  into  a 
darkened  room  and  received  upon  a  white  screen  some  two  or 
three  meters  distant,  there  will  be  seen  a  central  band  of  white 
light,  broader  than  the  dimensions  of  the  slit  would  justify  from 
strictly  rectilinear  propagation,  and  on  either  side  a  series  of 
colored  fringes.  It  is  evident  that  through  a  narrow  slit  the 
light  does  not  travel  in  straight  lines  even  approximately,  bat 
benda  around  the  edges,  and  spreads  out  in  all  directions,  from 
all  points  of  the  opening  as  new  centers  of  subsidiary  waves. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  diffraetton,  and  the  fringes  are  called 
diffraction  friTtget.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  diffraction  is  a  species  of  inter- 
ference between  waves  arising  from  different 
points  on  the  same  wave  front. 

Let  oi  (Fig-  291)  represent  a  horizontal 

section  through  the  vertical  slit,  and  let  r  be 

a  point  on  the  screen,  such  that  or  is  equal 

to  br.     Then  the  disturbances  from  all  points 

'        "        in  the  slit  will  reach  r  in  practically  the  same 

Fro.  291.  phase.     They  will   therefore    reenforce  each 

other,  and  r  will  be  a  bright  point  for  all  colors,  and  the  central 

band  will  be  white.    If  now  a  point  a  be  taken  near  r,  such  that 

a«-bi  =  \  (565) 

for  some  definite  color,  as  the  violet,  then  the  waves  setting  out 
from  b  would  reach  «  one  whole  period  ahead  of  the  waves  from 
a.    If  d  be  a  point  midway  between  a  and  i,  then  a  wave  from 
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d  would  arriTe  at  a  just  one  half  period  later  than  the  one  from 
b,  and  hence  these  waves  would  annul  each  other.  In  like 
manner  every  elementary  wave  from  a  point  in  da  would  be 
annulled  by  a  wave  from  a  corresponding  point  in  bd.  The 
result  at »  would  therefore  be  zero  for  violet  light.  Conae- 
quently  *  marks  the  extreme  edge  of  the  central  illumination 
from  the  slit  ab,  for  violet  light,  or  the  broad  image  of  the  slit 
in  violet  light  extends  on  eitber  side  of  r,  through  the  distance  ra. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  point  «,  be  chosen,  such  that 

«i  -  J«i  =  3 1  (566) 

for  violet  light,  then  the  slit  aA  can  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
from  tao  of  which  the  waves  will  interfere  at  h^are,  while  the 
remaining  third  will  produce  violet  illuminatioD. 
In  general,  if 

<M-6*-±«|  (667) 

for  points  on  either  side  of  r,  outside  the  central  band,  we  shall 
have  a  series  of  bright  and  dark  bands,  for  monochromatic  light. 
The  bright  bands  will  correspond  to  the  points  where  n  is  odd 
and  the  dark  bands  to  the  points  where  n  is  even.  For  white 
light  the  fringe  system  is  a  series  of  rainbow-colored  bands, 
each  band  being  violet  on  the  inner,  and  red  on  the  outer  edge, 
thus  showing  again  that  violet  has  the  shortest,  and  red  the 
longest  wave  length  of  the  spectral  colors. 

494.  The  Diffraction  Grating.  If,  instead  of  a  single  slit,  a 
series  of  parallel,  equidistant  slits  be  ruled  upon  a  piece  of 
smoked  glass,  or  better  upon  the  opaque  film  of  a  photographio 
plate,  then  the  colors  of  the  diffraction  fringes  are  much  more 
lively,  and  the  phenomena  in  strong  sunlight  are  very  beau- 
tiful. Such  a  ruled  surface  is  called  a  diffraction  grating,  and 
the  resulting  spectra  are  called  diffraction  spectra. 

Let  M^Ny  NiSS^  (^'g-  292)  represent  the  transparent  and 
opaque  parts  respectively  of  a  diffraction  grating,  and  suppose 
the  light  from  a  collimator  slit  to  come  in  a  parallel  beam 
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from  the  left  Btriking  the  gratiag  normally.  Then  along  th« 
direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  from  M^  we  shall  hare  a 
bright  band,  which  may  he  focused  by  a  lens 
into  an  image  of  the  slit. 

Next  suppose  that  for  light  of  wave 
length  X,  emeiging  in  direction  ^^Di,  ■^■'V 
the  difference  in  path  of  the  waves  from 
corresponding  points  in  adjacent  slits  of 
the  grating  as  ilfj  and  M^  should  be  one 
wave  length,  or  M^D^  =  X ;  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  light  from  the  first  slit  will  be  in 
advance  of  the  light  from  the  aecond  slit 
by  a  whole  wave  length,  and  ahead  of  that 
"^-  ^-  from  the  third  slit  by  two  wave  length*  and 

so  on.  The  light  from  all  the  slits  will,  therefore,  agree  in 
phase,  and  the  resultant  illumination  may  be  focused  by  the 
lens  into  a  diffracted  image  of  the  slit.  This  is  called  the  jir»t 
diffraeted  image  of  the  slit,  or  a  diffraction  image  of  the  jirat  order. 
If  the  direction  of  the  light  for  the  first  spectrum  make  an 
angle  0^  with  the  normal  to  the  grating,  and  M^If-^  ^  ^^  equal 
to  a,  and  NjM^  equal  to  ft,  then  sincg  the  angle  D^M^M^  ia  equal 
toe„wehay»  j^i,,.x-(.  +  S).m»,  (568) 

Similarly  for  an  angle  6^  such  that  the  difference  in  path 
between  corresponding  points  of  adjacent  slits  is  2  X,  we  have 
for  the  second  spectrum 

2  X  =  (a  +  6)  sin  tf, 

for  the  third  spectrum 

3  X  =  (a  +  i)  sin  *, 


and  so  on.     From  equation  (568)  we  have 


(569) 


which  shows  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  diffraction  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  wave  length,  hence  in  a  diffractioa  spectrum 
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the  violet  light  is  deviated  teatt  and  the  red  light  mott.  More- 
over, since  the  deviation  of  every  color  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  wave  length,  it  follows  that  each  color  lies  in  its  proper 
place  and  that  in  such  a  spectrum  there  can  he  no  irrationality 
of  dispersion. 

Again,  since  sin  0^  varies  inversely  as  the  grating  amttant 
(a-(-i),  it  is  clear  that  the  lengths  of  diffraction  spectra  from  two 
different  gratings  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  ocnstants  of 
the  two  gratings  and  hence  may  be  compared  at  once  (Art.  467). 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  when  \  becomes  equal  to  a  +  b,  the 
value  of  sin  0^  becomes  unity.  This  means  that  for  waves  of 
this  length  the  angle  of  diffraction  becomes  90°.  Hence  for 
measurements  in  the  i^a  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  gratings  of 
lai^  constant  must  be  used. 

Rutherford  ruled  gratings  upon  glass  having  700  lines  to  the 
millimeter.  The  munificent  gratings  of  Professor  Rowland 
are  ruled  upon  speculum  metal  and  have  in  some  cases  as  many 
as  1700  Unes  to  the  millimeter.  In  these  gratings  the  spectra 
are  formed  by  light  reJUcted  from  the  ruled  surface  rather  than 
transmitted  by  it.  Glass  gratings  give  reflected  as  well  as 
transmitted  spectra.  The  formula  ^  for  the  reflection  grating 
is  slightly  more  complex  than  for  the  cose  here  considered. 

495.  Measarement  of  Wave  Lengths.  The  diffraction  grat- 
ing affords  the  simplest  method  for  the  measurement  of  wave 
lengths  of  light  since,  if  the  grating  constant  (a  +  6)  be  known, 
the  process  is  reduced  to  the  measurement  of  a  single  angle, 
which  can  be  made  with  great  accuracy.  A  grating  is  mounted 
vertically  upon  the  table  of  a  spectrometer  and  so  adjusted  that 
the  beam  of  parallel  rays  from  the  collimator  strikes  the  grating 
surface  normally.  The  slit  is  illuminated  with  monochromatic 
light,  for  example  that  furnished  by  a  Bunsen  burner  carrying 
a  tip  of  asbestos  paper  saturated  with  sodic  nitrate.  On  turning 
the  telescope  so  as  to  look  directly  into  the  collimator,  the  direct, 
or  central,  im^e  of  the  slit  should  be  seen  sharply  focused,  when 
the  telescope  and  collimator  are  set  for  parallel  rays.  On  either 
side  of  this  central  image  will  be  seen  the  yellow  diffracted 

1  J'or  a  lUtciMiion  t>/th«  mon  geMnl  cm*,  $m  Jfanuoj,  under  Di^atHoi^ 
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images  of  tlie  slit,  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourtli  order. 
Owing  to  the  small  fraction  of  the  aperture  in  each  slit  which 
is  effective  in  producing  illumination,  the  intensity  of  the 
diffracted  images  falls  off  very  rapidly.  The  vertical  cross  hair 
of  the  telescope  is  set  upon  the  first  diffracted  image  on  each 
side  of  the  central  image,  and  the  readings  are  taken.  One  half 
the  difference  between  these  readings  is  0y  In  the  same  way 
the  values  of  0^  Og  and  6^  are  determined.     Then 

X  =  (a  +  J)  sin  ^1  =.  (a  +  6)  ^^  =■  (a  +  6)  ^^,  etc. 

Conversely,  if  light  of  a  known  wave-length  be  nsed,  the  grating 
constant  (a  +  J)  may  be  at  once  determined.^ 

496.  Bright  Line  Spectra.  Through  the  investigations  of 
Kirchhotf  and  Bunsen,  1856-60,  the  following  fundamental 
facts  were  established  concerning  the  three  more  important 
types  of  spectra. 

When  light  from  an  incandescent  gas  or  vapor  is  examined 
by  means  of  a  prism,  its  spectrum  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  bright  lines,  colored  images  of  the  slit,  which  are  always  the 
same  for  the  same  gas  under  the  aame  condition*  of  temperature 
and pretture.  Thus  the  spectrum  of  sodium  vapor  at  the  tem< 
perature  of  the  Bunsen  burner  consists  of  a  single  pair  of  bright 
yellow  lines  corresponding  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  i)j  and  D^. 
The  spectrum  of  lithium  at  this  temperature  consists  of  a  single 
line  in  the  deep  red.  The  light  from  hydrogen  in  a  Geissler 
tube  shows  four  well-marked  lines,  one  in  the  red  and  one  in 
the  blue  corresponding  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  C  and  F,  and 
two  fainter  lines  in  the  violet. 

Such  a  spectrum  is  called  a  hright  line  tpedrum,  and  its  pres- 
ence indicates  to  us  that  the  source  of  light  is  a  mass  of  incan- 
descent gas  or  vapor  under  a  pressure  so  low  as  to  allow  the 
gas  molecules  sufficient  freedom  of  motion  to  execute  whatever 
form  of  vibration  they  will.  From  the  fact  that  the  spectrum 
of  a  chemically  pure  substance  in  the  gaseous  form  may  con- 
tain n^merout  bright  linei,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 

>  For    experimvtUU   daerminatlon   pf  uare  Itngtii*  of  Ught,  ue  JTiMtMl^ 

n,     ,,,,v.>,w^,^ 
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the  molecule  of  snoh  a  gas  may  execute  a  number  of  different 
vibrations  at  tbe  same  time,  just  as  a  string  or  a  plate  may 
vibrate  in  a  number  of  different  modes,  and  produce  a  number  of 
corresponding  tones  at  the  same  time.  Under  this  aspect  of  tbe 
case  the  characteristic  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  any  gas  at 
a  given  temperature  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the 
fret  vibratiojis  which  its  mohmdei  can  execute  at  that  temperabtare, 

497.  Continuous  Spectra.  When  the  light  from  an  incandes- 
cent solid  or  liquid,  or  from  a  mass  of  incandescent  gas  io^der 
high  presiure,  is  analyzed,  the  spectrum  is  found  to  co^tain  all 
colors  from  red  to  violet,  and  to  show  no  diecoatinuities  at  any 
point.  Such  a  spectrum  is  called  a  continuous  ^ectrwn  and 
ahows  that  the  source  is  a  mass  of  incandescent  solid,  liquid 
or  gas  at  high  pressure.  The  spectra  from  molten  metals,  from 
the  filaments  of  incandescent  lamps  or  from  tbe  carbon  tips  of 
an  arc  lamp  are  all  continuous  spectra. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  luminous  source,  it  is  clear  that  the 
molecular  motions  due  to  incessant  molecular  collisions  must 
be  extremely  irregular  and  constantly  interrupted.  The  mole- 
cules have  practically  no  mean  free  path,  and  no  time  in  which 
to  execute  their  characteristic  vibrations.  The  result  is  a  con- 
fused, jangled  mass  of  vibration  of  every  possible  frequency, 
which  the  eye  interprets  as  light  of  all  colors,  i.e.  a  continuoxu 
ipectrum. 

498.  Dark  Line,  or  Absorption  Spectra.  Absorption  spectra 
are  produced  when  light  from  an  incandescent  solid,  liquid, 
or  gas  at  high  pressure  is  passed  through  a  layer  of  some 
unequally  transparent  medium,  and  then  analyzed.  The  spec- 
trum is  seen  to  be  crossed  by  one  or  more  dark  lines  or  bands, 
indicating  that  in  these  regions  the  enei^  of  the  spectrum  baa 
been  absorbed  by  the  .medium  under  investigation.  Liquids 
are  examined  for  absorption  by  placing  them  in  tanks  with 
parallel  sides  of  plane  parallel  glass  plates. 

Many  substances  present  characteristic  absorption  spectra. 
Thus  a  piece  of  cobalt  glass  absorbs  all  colors  except  a  small 
strip  in  the  red,  and  in  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  ab- 
sorption spectrum  of  cblorophyl  shows  a  dense  black  line  In  the 
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red,  while  blood,  even  in  very  dilute  solution,  shows  two  char 
acterifltic  bands  in  the  green. 

Id  the  case  of  a  gas  the  absorption  speotram  exhibits  one 
or  more  dark  lines  sharply  defined  upon  the  continiioiis  spec- 
trum of  the  Bonrce.  These  lines  are  characteristic  for  the  gas 
and  correspond  to  certain  bright  lines  emitted  by  the  same  gas 
when  raised  to  incandescence.  Thus  at  the  temperature  of  the 
BunseD  bnmer,  sodium  vapor  absorbs  only  the  yellow  rays  be- 
loDgiDg  to  the  J>  Ildcs. 

The  principle  of  absorption  is  merely  the  principle  of  reso- 
nance (Art.  131)  applied  to  the  motion  of  ether  particles.  The 
light  emitted  by  a  vibrating  atom  of  a  heated  gas  may  be  consid- 
ered as  representative  of  the  vibrations  wbioh  it  can  execute. 
If  those  same  vibrations  fall  upon  the  gaseous  atoms,  they  will 
covibrate  or  take  up  the  vibratory  motion,  just  as  a  tuning  fork 
will  respond  to  vibrations  of  its  owa  frequency  but  to  no  others. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  the  glowing  gas  acts  at  the 
same  time  both  as  an  absorbing  and  as  an  emitting  layer.  If 
light  from  a  source  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the 
gas  pass  through  the  gas,  then  the  gas  molecules  take  up  more 
euei^  than  they  give  out,  or  light  is  absorbed  by  the  gas. 
But  if  the  gas  be  at  the  higher  temperature,  then  the  gas  mole- 
cules give  out  more  energy  than  they  absorb,  and  light  of  that 
particular  wave  length  is  added  to  the  light  of  the  source.  In 
the  first  case  the  lines  are  darker  the  greater  the  degree  of 
absorption,  i.e.  the  greater  the  difference  of  temperature.  lu 
the  second  case  the  line  shows  as  a  bright  line  on  the  con< 
tinuous  spectrum.  For  equality  of  temperature  between  the 
sources  the  line  vanishes. 

499.  Spectrum  Analysis.  Since  the  character  of  the  light 
emitted  by  an  incandescent  gas  depends  first  of  all  upon  the 
vibrations  of  its  constituent  atoms,  it  follows  that  a  study  of 
the  light  emitted  by  a  glowing  gas  gives  us  direct  testimony 
concerning  its  chemical  composition.  Hence,  if  the  bright  line 
spectrum  of  any  substance  be  once  definitely  known,  then 
whenever  this  spectrum  presents  itself  we  may  conclude  at 
nnce  that  the  given  substance  is  present  in  the  source  of  ligh^ 
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whether  that  source  he  a  Geissler  tuhe  in  the  laboratory  or  a 
fixed  star  in  the  depths  of  space.  This  is  the  method  of  spec- 
trum analysis.  A  minute  quantity  of  a  salt  is  introduced  into 
the  colorless  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  and  the  light  examined 
by  the  spectroscope.  The  method  is  moat  oseful  in  the  detec- 
tion of  the  metallic  constituents  of  salts,  since  at  the  tempera- 
tares  necessary  to  vaporize  a  salt  and  tinge  the  flame,  the  epeo- 
tmm  ia  generally  independent  of  the  acid  constitaent. 

The  method  ia  characterized  by  its  ease  and  rapidity,  and 
especially  by  its  exceeding  sensitiveness.  In  the  flame  of  the 
Bunsen  burner,  1/14,000,000  of  a  milligram  of  sodium  is  suffi- 
cient to  shov  the  characteristic  sodium  lines,  while  in  the  spark 
of  an  induction  coil,  1/80,000,000  of  a  milligrain  of.  lithium 
may  be  detected.  On  account  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
method  it  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  new  elements, 
which  have  been  present  in  minute  quantities  as  impurities  in 
the  substances  under  examination,  and  have  revealed  them- 
selves through  characteristic  new  lines  in  the  spectrum. 
Among  the  elements  so  discovered  may  be  mentioned  caesium, 
rubidium,  thallium,  indium  and  gallium. 

Spectrum  analysis  gives  at  once  the  explanation  of  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  enables  us  through 
comparison  with  bnght  line  spectra  from  known  sources  to 
prove  the  presence  of  many  chemicid  elements  in  the  sun. 
Thus  the  two  I>  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  coincide  exactly 
with  the  two  yellow  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  sodium,  and  Kirch- 
hoff  concluded  that  there  must  be  sodium  vapor  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere.  By  means  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  Rowland  has 
definitely  proven  the  presence  of  thirty-six  chemical  elements 
in  the  sun. 

500.  Pecttliuities  of  Spectra.  Again,  it  should  be  noted 
that  whUe  the  spectrum  of  any  substance  is  characteristic  of 
that  substance,  and  furnishes  a  reliable  criterion  for  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  constitution  of  its  molecule,  yet  the  same 
substance  may  exhibit  different  spectra  for  different  conditions 
of  pressure  and  temperature.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  complex  molecule  is  capable  of  more  varied  forms  ol 
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vibration  than  a  simpler  one,  and  hence  it  seems  likely  that 
a  complicated  spectrum  corresponds  to  a  complicated  molec- 
ular structure,  and  a  simple  spectrum  to  a  simple  moleculai* 
structure.  Experiment  seems  to  show  that  each  compound  that 
can  exitt  at  the  temperature  at  which  liffht  is  emitted  hat  its  own 
spectrum.  As  the  temperature  of  a  solid  rises,  the  Hpectrum 
changes  correspondingly. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  color,  the  spectrum  grows  to 
the  completed,  continuous  spectrum.  For  a  slightly  higher 
temperature,  but  one  at  which  the  compound  molecule  can  still 
exist,  the  spectrum  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  bright  parts, 
which  are  not  yet  sharp  lines,  but  rather  broad  bands,  set  off  by 
bright  lines  which  shade  off  into  darkness  on  one  side.  Such 
a  spectrum  is  called  a  band  spectrum  or  a  fiated  spectrum^  since 
it  has  the  fluted  appearance  of  a  Greek  column.  Such  spectra 
oorrespoud  to  relatively  low  temperatures  and  complicated 
molecular  structui-e,  usually  that  of  a  chemical  compound. 

For  still  higher  temperatures  the  compound  molecule 
breaks  up  into  its  constituent  atoms,  and  the  bright  line  spec- 
trum appears.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  corresponds  to  a  highly 
heated  gas  under  low  pressure. 

Again,  the  spectrum  of  an  element  may  contain  but  a  few 
bright  lines  which  seem  to  be  arranged  in  some  apparently 
definite,  rhytlimical  order,  as  in  the  spectrum  of  lithium,  or  it 
may  contain  a  thousand  lines  arranged  in  apparently  the  great- 
est confusion  as  in  the  case  of  iron.  These  lines  may  also  oc- 
cur singly  as  in  lithium,  or  in  pairs  as  in  sodiam,  or  iu  triplets 
as  in  magnesium.  These  groups  of  single  lines,  or  pairs,  or 
triplets  recur  at  regular  intervals,  the  intervals  growing  shorter 
as  we  approach  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  analogy 
between  these  rhythmically  recurring  groups  of  lines  and  the 
overtones  produced  by  a  sounding  body  is  certainly  very  strik- 
ing. Through  the  investigations  of  Kayser  and  Bunge,  cer- 
tain harmonic  relations  between  the  vibration  frequencies  of 
the  spectral  lines  of  many  of  the  elements  have  been  estab- 
lished, but  these  relations  are  by  no  means  simple,  nor  have 
they  as  yet  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  case  of  all  the  elements. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 


BBBCniTIHO  POWER  OF  OPnCAL  ZNaTBnMEHTS 

501.  Resolving  Power  of  the  Telescope.  The  performance  of 
eyery  form  of  optical  instrument  reaches  a  limit  imposed  by 
the  nature  of  light  itself.  If  a  plate  ruled  with  fine  parallel 
equidistant  lines  be  examined,  either  by  the  unaided  eye,  or 
by  means  of  a  telescope  or  a  microscope,  there  will  in  each  case 
be  found  a  limiting  distance  •,  between  the  lines,  below  which 
they  are  no  longer  seen  as  separate  and  distinct  lines.  The 
limiting  angle  subtended  by  «  is  termed  the  limit  of  the  retolving 
power  of  the  instrument  in  question,  or  more  briefly,  the  retolv- 
iny  power.  The  principles  involved  in  the  determination  of 
this  limiting  value  may  be  best  explained  from  the  telescope. 

Suppose  ES  (Fig.  298)  to  be  a  narrow  slit  and  0  its  middle 
point.     Let  p  be  any  point  on  a  line  normal  to  US  through  0, 


and  at  a  distance  from  the  slit.  Then  on  directing  the  slit 
toward  a  small  brilliant  source  of  light,  ^  is  a  bright  point  for 
light  of  any  color  entering  the  slit.  Next  let  ^'  be  a  point  on 
&  perpendicular  to  Op  through  p,  such  that  I^'  —  Sp'  is  equal 
to  X/2  for  light  of  some  definite  wave  length.  Then  waves 
starting  from  the  points  S  and  S  will  reach  p'  in  opposite 
«9  „       „,v.>.>,y,. 
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phase,  and  ao  aannl  each  other.  But  it  is  otdyfor  the  extremt 
edges  E  and  8  that  this  la  true,  hence  there  will  be  tome  illumi' 
nation  at  p'.  But  if  we  take  a  point  p",  such  that  Ep"  —  S^' 
is  equal  to  X,  then  ji"  is  a  dark  point  for  light  of  ware  length 
\  (Art.  49S).  We  should  therefore  have  a  series  of  bright 
and  dark  bands  above  and  below  the  central  broad  bright  band 
whose  center  is  at  j).  These  bands  lie  parallel  to  fiSand  nor* 
mal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  the  point  p"  marks  the  fir^ 
dark  hand  on  the  lower  side  of  ^. 

If  now  ES  be  regarded  as  the  diameter  ^  of  a  telescope 
objective,  we  have  a  series  of  bright  and  dark  rings  concentric 
about  the  bright  central  disk,  whose  center  is  at  p.  This  bright 
disk  may  be  regarded  as  the  image  of  a  point  source  of  light  of 
wave  length  X.  Calculation  shows  the  radiuB  of  the  first  dark 
ring  to  be  slightly  larger  than  the  corresponding  value  derived 
for  the  first  dark  band.  Thus  the  radius  of  the  first  dark  ring 
is  \.2pp'\  or  the  diameter  is  2App". 

Let  ES  equal  B,  Op  equal  #,  the  focal  length  of  the 
objective,  d  equal  2.4  pp",  the  linear  diameter  of  the  im^e 
of  the  point  source  or  artificial  star,  and  Ea  equal  X.  About 
p"  as  a  center,  with  p"3  as  radius,  describe  the  short  aro 
Sa.  Then  the  angles  ESa  and  pOp"  are  equal,  and  equating 
Tslues  of  sine  and  tangent  we  have 

whence  2.4;>p"  =  2.4  X  F^  ^  ^^j^ 

where  d  is  the  linear  diameter  of  the  image  of  the  artificial  star. 
The  angle  subtended  by  any  image  at  0,  the  center  of  the 
objective,  is  d/JF,  which  (Fig.  294)  is  readily  seen  to  be  the 
same  aa  that  subtended  by  che  object  at  the  same  point.  Then 
d/F  1^  2.i\/I>t   or  the  angular   diameter  of  the   star  image. 
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Hence  if  two  star  im&ges  are  to  be  seen  as  separate  disks,  then 
the  angular  separation  of  their  centers  must  be  at  least 

f"  D 


C678) 


If  we  take  X  as  0.00056  mm,  and  D  as  one  inch  or  2.54  cm, 
ttea  the  angular  diameter  of  the  etar  disk  is  10''.92;  or  the 
images   of  two 


eter,  with  their  disks  just  touching,  if  the  light  could  be  traced 
oat  to  the  edges  of  the  diffraction  disks.  On  account  of  the  faint 
light  of  the  stars,  however,  the  extreme  edges  of  the  disks  are  in- 
visible, and  under  most  favorable  circumstanoes  two  stars  can  be 
separated,  which  are  a  little  less  than  half  this  distance  apart,  or 
i3ie  limit  of  the  reiolmng  power  of  a  teletcope  whose  objective  ts  1 
inch  in  diameter  ie  about  5".  Hence  to  find  the  resolving  power  of 
any  telescope  divide  5*  by  the  diameter  of  the  objective  in  inches- 
SOS.  Resolving  Power  of  the  Eye.  It  is  shown  in  the  last  arti- 
cle that  the  resolving  power  of  a  telescope  depends  simply  upon 
the  wave  length  of  light  employed,  and  upon  the  diameter  of 
the  objective,  or  two  objects  to  be  resolved  must  subtend  an 

In  the'  case  of  the  eye,  the  crystalline  lena  has  a  refractive 
index  of  1.4,  and  hence  the  wave  length  X  in  air  becomes  X/1.4 
in  the  lens  of  the  eye.  The  diameter  of  the  pupil  corresponds 
to  the  diameter  of  the  objective  of  the  telescope,  and  putting 
this  diameter  equal  to  4  mm,  we  have  as  the  resolving  power 
of  the  eye  at     i 
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The  actual  limit  is  about  one  mintde.  This  means  that  a 
normal  eye  can  see  two  lines  separated,  whose  distance  apart 
subtends  at  the  eye  on  angle  o/orie  minute  of  are. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "  rods  and  cones,"  or  light 
sensitive  elements  of  the  eye,  subtend  the  same  angle,  one  min- 
ute, at  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye.  From  this  it  appears  that 
whether  we  consider  the  resolving  power  of  the  eye  as  depend- 
ing apoD  the  smallest  distance  between  two  nerve  endings  capa- 
ble of  receiving  separate  stimuli,  or  whether  the  eye  be  regarded 
as  a  simple  lens,  the  theoretical  resolving  power  cornea  out  the 
same  in  either  case.  The  resolving  power  of  the  eye  may  be 
readily  determined  by  the  following  experiment. 

Draw  a  series  of  equidistant  lines  upon  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  making  the  lines  and  spaces  of  about  the  same  width, 
and  determine  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  the  lines 
under  bright  light  can  just  be  seen  resolved.  The  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  eye  by  the  distance  between  two  lines  will  give 
the  resolving  power  for  the  eye  in  question. 

*  503.  Resolving  Power  of  the  Microscope.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  magnification  of  a  simple  lens  soon  reaches  a  limit 
owing  to  the  short  working  distance  and  the  minute  dimensions 
of  the  lens.  A  more  serious  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
as  the  lens  grows  smaller  the  dimensions  of  the  opening  are  no 
longer  very  great  as  compared  to  the  wave  length  of  light. 
The  image  of  a  point  source  ia  therefore  a  diffraction  disk  of 
definite  radius,  and  this  radius  increases  as  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  decreases.  It  can  be  shown  experimentally  that  for  a  lens 
whose  diameter  is  less  than  one  one  thirtieth  of  an  inch  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  increased  diffraction  is  very  great. 

The  anjTuZor  ap^ure  2  a  is  the  angle  included  behween  the 
extreme  rays,  which  can  pass  through  the  microscope  objective 
from  a  point  distinctly  seen  on  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  If 
fi  be  the  index  of  the  medium  from  which  the  light  enters  the 
objective,  then  ^sin  «=iV  (576) 

is  called  the  nu-mxrieal  aperture  of  the  objective.     In  air  fi  is 
1  and  the  maximum  value  for  itT  is  also  1.     Since  this  would 
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denote  an  angular  aperture  of  180°,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great 
est  diameter  J)  that  can  be  used  in  a  simple  lens  is  twice  the 
focal  length  F,  or  n 

ir-^  (677) 

where  JTbas  its  maximum  value  of  1. 

By  placing  upon  the  cover  glass  a  drop  of  some  fluid  in 
which  the  objective  may  be  immersed,  the  factor  /i  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure  and  the  aperture  N  Taa,y  be  increased  to  1.4 
or  even  more.  Such  a  lens  system  is  termed  an  immertion  $tfs- 
tern.  If  a  liqaid  be  used  whose  index  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  objective,  it  is  termed  iomogeTiemit  immeraion.  If  a  grating 
of  constant  (a  +  J)  or  ij  be  viewed  by  a  microscope  in  direct 
light,  then  the  diffraction  pattern  in  the  image  will  resemble 
the  structure  of  the  object  (grating),  only  when  all  the  rays 
diffracted  by  the  object  of  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  ap- 
preciable effects  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  objective  are  received 
by  the  objective.  Hence  the  resolving  power  depends  upon 
the  numencal  aperture  of  the  objective.  When  the  grating  is 
viewed  by  direct  light,  therefore,  the  first  maximum  from  the 
center  of  the  field  lies  in  the  direction  sin  0^  or  \/d.  Hence 
if  the  grating  is  to  be  seen  resolved,  that  is,  if  the  lines  are  to 
be  seen  separated  in  the  image,  the  objective  must  receive  raya 
whose  inclination  is  at  least  equal  to  d,  where 

6in^i  =  ^  (578) 

Id  an  immersion  system,  the  wave  length  Xf  in  the  fluid  is 
equal  to  \//t,  where  ft  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  immersion 
fluid,  and  \  is  the  wave  length  in  air.     In  this  case 

^^Bm0^  =  '^  ■  (579) 

for  resolving  a  grating  of  constant  d.  But  since  /t  ein  a  is  the 
numerical  aperture  y,  of  the  objective,  then  to  resolve  the  grat* 
ing,  JVor  /I  sin  a  most  equal  /t  sin  ^^  or 
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Hence  the  smallest  distance  d  which  osa  be  resolreil  by  a 
microscope  of  numerical  aperture  Jl/j  in  direct  illumiDation,  ia 

J_^  (680) 

In  the  case  of  oblique  illumination  this  may  be  reduced  one 
half  under  the  tnoit  favorable  amditiotu,  or 

Since  the  resolving  power  inereaaea  at  d  decreatet,  it  is  clear  that 
the  reiolving  power  af  the  microteope  variet  inversely  as  the  leave 
length  of  ligfa  used,  and  directly  as  the  numerical  aperture  of  the 
ol^ective  employed. 

Taking  X  as  1/50,000  of  an  inch  or  0.000508  mm,  for  graen- 
ish  bine  light,  and  iV  as  1,  we  have  for  oblique  UluminatioTi,  m 
air,  under  moat  favorable  eonditiont, 

d  =  -^  =  0.00001  inch  or  0.000254  mm 

This  means  that  under  the  above  conditions  a  grating  having 
100,000  lines  to  the  inch  could  be  seen  resolved.  In  the  case  <^ 
homogeneous  immersion  this  limit  may  be  extended  to  135,000. 

*S04.  Resolving  Pover  of  a  Grating.  If  light  fall  upon  a 
diffraction  grating  of  constant  (a  +  &)  or  (2,  at  an  angle  of 
incidence  a,  and  the  transmitted  light  be  diffracted  at  an  angle 
0,  then  it  may  be  shown  that  for  the  points  of  maximum  illu- 
mination in  the  mth  spectrum  the  maximum  phase  difference 
between  wave  systems  from  corresponding  points  of  adjacent 
alits  of  the  grating  is 

d(aa  a  +  sin  )9)  =  mX  (582) 

This  form  of  the  equation  for  a  grating  applies  equally  well  to 
reflection  or  transmission  gratings  provided  a  and  ff  lie  on  the 
same  side  of  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  grating. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  resolving  power  of  the  grating  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  necessary  to  separate 
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the  fltth  spectral  image  of  wave  length  X  from  the  mth  image 
of  wave  length  \  +  dk,  where  tiX  is  a  very  small  fntction  of  a 
wave  length.  The  solution  given  by  Lord  Rayleigh  ie  as  fol- 
lows :  In  a  grating  of  n  lines,  the  mth  Bpectrum  lies  in  suoh 
a  direction  that  the  phase  difference  between  corresponding 
points  of  adjacent  slits  is  m\,  and  between  wave  systems  from 
the  extreme  slits  it  is  mn\.  The  nearest  points  of  minimum 
intensity  on  either  side  of  the  mth  maximum  correspond  to 
phase  differences  between  the  extreme  slits  of  mn\  ±  X.  If 
now  the  Tnth  maximmn  for  wave  length  X  +  <2X  fall  in  the  posi- 
tion of  minimum  Intensity  for  wave  length  X,  that  is  for  a 
phase  difference  mnX  +  X,  then  the  two  lines  are  seen  sharply 
sepf^rated,  and  we  may  equate  length  of  paths  for  this  point,  or 

(»m  +  l)X  =  »»n(X+(JX)    .  (588) 

whence  -r-  =  *»»  =  **  C584) 

ok 

the  retolving  power  of  the  grating.  The  quantity  r  =  \/dK  indi- 
cates the  reciprocal  of  the  fraction  of  a  wave  length  by  which 
two  lines  must  differ  in  order  to  be  completely  separated.  For 
example,  the  two  sodium  lines  7>^  and  2>g,  having  wave  lengths 
6896  and  5890  x  10"^  mm,  differ  by  6  units,  or  the  ratio  X/dX 
may  be  said  to  have,  in  round  numbers,  the  value  6000/6,  or 
1000.  A  grating  which  will  separate  the  D  lines  must  therefore 
have  a  resolving  power  of  at  least  1000.  Also,  since  r  is  \/dK 
or  mn,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  sodium  lines  are  to  be  seen  separated 
in  the  firtt  spectrum  the  grating  must  have  at  least  1000  lines, 
while  for  the  second  spectrum  600  would  sufBce. 

Again,  if  the  equation  for  the  grating  be  multiplied  by  n,  the 
number  of  lines  on  the  grating,  we  have 

ffinX  =  Tu2(sia  a  +  sin )?)  (686) 

But  mn  is  equal  to  r,  the  resolving  power  of  the  grating,  and 
nd  is  equal  to  b,  the  breadth  of  the  ruled  surface  of  the  grating, 
hence  we  may  write 

r  =  i(sin«+8in^  (686)  | 
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This  equation  shows  that  the  resolving  power  Is  a  mazimam 
for  a  and  /3  each  equal  to  90°,  or 

'•^-~  C68T) 

This  value,  however,  can  never  be  attained,  since  it  oorre* 
Bponds  to  an  infinitely  small  buudle  of  rays.  If  either  a  or  ^ 
be  made  zero,  the  other  angle  may  amount  to  60^.  By  the  use 
of  the  Abb^-Littrow  autocollimation  principle  (Art.  462),  in 
which  telescope  and  collimator  are  combined,  it  is  possible  to 
make  «  equal  to  fi  equal  to  45°  to  50'' ;  so  that  practically  the 
maximum  resolving  power  may  be  set  down  as  between 

Prom  this  it  follows  that  for  the  largest  Kowland  gratings 
in  which  b  is  13.2  cm,  the  resolving  power  for  X  equal  to 
5500  X  10-^  mm  is  about  875,000,  if  the  Abbe-Littrow  method 
be  adopted.  Other  arrangements  give  much  less.  In  the  usual 
arrangement  of  the  Rowland  concave  grating  the  resolving 
power  probably  does  not  exceed  100,000. 

Michelson  has  recently  succeeded  in  ruling  gratings  having 
a  ruled  surface  of  ten  inches.  These  gratings  when  used  in 
the  position  of  autocollimation  would  therefore,  under  the  best 
conditions,  give  for  \  equal  to  6500  x  10"^  mm  a  resolving  power 
of  about  680,000.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  resolving 
power  of  ft  grating  varies  inversely  as  the  wave  length  and  con- 
sequently is  approximately  twice  as  great  in  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum  as  in  the  xed. 
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505.  Polarization  of  Light.  Throughout  the  Tarious  optical 
phenomeDa  thus  far  studied,  there  has  been  no  indication  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ether  vibrations  which  have  been  assigned  as 
their  cause.  If,  as  in  sound,  the  direction  of  vibration  be  tn  the 
Ima  of  propagation^  in  other  words,  if  the  vibration  he  longitu- 
diniil,  then  there  will  he  nothing  to  distinguish  the  beam  of  light 
when  viewed  from  one  side,  from  its  aspect  when  viewed  from 
another.  If  a  guitar  string  be  plucked  or  a  violin  string  be 
bowed  so  as  to  cause  it  to  vibrate  horizonthlly,  then  the  entire 
excursions  of  its  vibrating  parts  are  confined  to  that  horizontal 
plane  and  the  motion  is  linear  and  simple  harmonic  in  that  plane. 
A  card  having  a  narrow  slit  cut  in  it  slightly  wider  than  the 
diameter  of  the  string  and  several  centimeters  long  may  be 
passed  over  the  string  with  ths  tlit  horizontal,  without  disturbing 
the  motion  of  the  string  in  any  way.  If,  however,  the  card  be 
rotated  in  its  own  plane  through  90°,  bo  that  the  slit  may  stand 
vertical,  the  horizontal  vibration  is  at  once  extinguished,  although 
a  vertical  vibration  would  now  be  rendered  possible.  It  is  clear 
that  the  card  in  any  position  would  have  no  influence  upon  the 
lot^titdinal  vibration  of  the  string. 

The  transverse  vibrations  of  a  string  are  therefore  such  as  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  its  lidet,  or  to  give  to  the  string  a  two- 
ridednets  or  polarity.  If  now  it  could  be  shown  that  a  beam  of 
light  behaves  in  a  similar  way,  it  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
transverse  vibrations.  IE  a  beam  of  ordinary  light  be  allowed  to 
fall  normally  upon  a  plate  of  tonrmaline  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  crystal,  the  light  which  emerges  will  be  found  to  possess  the 
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two-nded  property  of  ike  vibraHng  itrirtff.  If  ire  allow  the  ligbl 
from  one  plate  of  tourmaUne  to  fall  Dormally  upon  a  second 
similar  plate,  we  shall  find  that  it  passes  freely  through  the 
second  when  the  two  plates  are  parallel  as  at  AB  (Fig.  295).  I^ 
however,  the  second  plate  be  rotated  about  the  beam  as  axis,  as  in 
A'S'y  the  emergent  light 
gradually  diminishes  in 
intenaity  and  is  entirely 
extinguished  whea  the 
two  plates  stand  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  aa 
in  A"B".  If  the  second 
plate  be  rotated  still  further,  the  light  again  increases;  and 
when  the  plates  are  ^ain  parallel,  it  reaches  its  full  intensity, 
to  be  extinguished  i^aiti  when  the  plates  stand  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  It  thus  appears  that  when  the  plates  are  crossed, 
the  light  from  the  first  plate  is  stopped  by  the  second,  just  as 
the  vibrations  of  the  string  were  stopped  by.  the  slit.  The 
light  has  thus  been  changed  in  its  nature  bo  as  to  exhibit  a  Uoo- 
tidednesx  or  polarity  in  one  plane  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  pla-n» 
polarized.  We  also  conclude  that  the  displacements  in  the 
ether  are  trantverse  to  the  line  of  propagation  of  the  light. 

Again,  since  the  light  emerges  freely  from  the  first  plate 
of  tourmaline,  no  matter  how  it  be  rotated  about  the  beam 
as  an  axis,  we  conclude  that  in  ordinary  light  the  transverse 
vibrations  occur  in  all  possible  planes 
tbroQgh  the  axis  of  propagation  (Fig. 
296  a);  whereas,  the  light  transmitted 
by  the  first  plate  is  due  to  the  vibra- 
tions parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the 
plate  (Fig.  296  J).     For  this  reason,  "  • 

ordinary   light    is    considered    to   be 

made  up  of  a  mixture  of  light  polarized  in  all  possible  planes, 
due  to  the  continuous  change  of  the  plane  of  polarization  about 
the  line  of  propagation  as  an  axis. 

506.    Polarization  by  Reflection-     If  a  plate  of  nnsilvered 
a[lass  A  (Fig.  297a),  blackened  upon  its  rear  surface,  be  placed 
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in  a  beam  oE  ordinary  light  at  an  angle  of  inoidence  of  about 
57°,  the  light  reflected  from  each  a  mirror  will  be  found  to  be 
plane  polarized.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  testing  the 
beam  by  means  of  a  plate  of  toormaline,  or  by  receiving  the 
reflected  beam  upon  a 
Becood  similar  mirror 
S  (Fig.  297  a),  whose 
plane  of  incidence  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the 
first.  The  light  in  tills 
position  is  freely  re- 
flected from  the  mirror 
S.  If  now  the  mirror 
£  be  rotated  about  the 
beam  AB  as  an  axis,  the 
light  reflected  from  the  second  mirror  will  gradually  diminish  in 
intensity,  nntU  when  the  planes  of  incidence  of  the  two  mirrors 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  it  vanishes  entirely,  A'ff 
(Fig.  297  &),  as  in  the  case  of  the  tourmaline  plates,  and  reap- 
pears again  in  its  original  intensity  when  the  mirror  is  rotated 
through  another  90". 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  crossed  mirrors, 
the  light  reflected  from  ff  is  not  zero  except  for  a  particular 
angle  of  incidence  for  both  mirrors.  This  angle  is  called  the 
angle  of  polarizaUtm  and  for  glass  it  is  between  55°  and  57°. 
Other  transparent  substances  may  be  used  as  mirrors,  and  for 
each  substance  there  has  been  found  an  angle  of  incidence, 
depending  upon  the  substance,  which  gives  a  maximvm  of 
polarizatJon. 

If  we  suppose  the  beam  AB  to  be  of  unknown  ori^n,  then 
it  may  be  anaiyzed,  that  is,  its  condition  of  polarization  may  be 
examined  by  means  of  the  second  mirror.  If,  on  rotating  the 
mirror  B  about  the  beam  as  axis,  the  reflected  light  show  no 
change  in  intensity,  we  coDclude  the  beam  AB  is  one  of  ordinary 
light.  If,  however,  for  certain  positions  of  the  mirror  B,  the 
light  vanish,  it  is  plane  polarized,  and  the  plane  of  incidence  in 
vhich  &  ia  reflected  most  copunuly  from  the  teeond  mirror  i*  called 
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the  plane  of  polarization.  According  to  Uie  theory  of  Fresnel, 
the  vibratiooH  of  plane  polarized  light  are  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  polarization.  Thua  the  direction  of  the  vibration  in 
light  polarized  by  reflection  is  normal  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 
that  is,  it  ii  parallel  to  the  warface  of  the  mirror. 

*  507.  Brewster's  Lav.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
angle  of  polarization  differs  for  different  substances.  In  1811 
Sir  David  Brewster  discovered  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  when  light 
falls  upon  u  transparent  substance, 
at  the  polarizing  angle,  the  reflected 
and  refracted  beams  are  at  right 
angle*  to  each  ot-her.  Thus,  if  10 
(Fig.  298)  be  the  incident  ray,  OR 
the  reflected  ray,  and  OB  the  re- 
fracted ray,  then  by  Brewster's  law 
_  the  angle  50^=90°.    This  law  may 

be  put  in  another  form,    omce  the 
angle  between  the  reflected  and  the  refracted  rays  is  equal  to 

'     ^°     i  +  »'=90''orco8»  =  co8(90"-r)  =  8inr,        (589) 

therefore  5^1*  „  51111  „  ^  or /*  =  tan  •       (590) 

ainr     coat 

Now  since  /»  is  greater  than  unity,  we  learn  from  Brewster's  law 
that  the  polarizing  angle  is  always  greater  than  45"*  j  and  fur- 
ther, that  if  the  index  of  refraction  for  a  transparent  substance 
be  known,  the  polarizing  angle  can  at  once  be  deduced,  Brew- 
ster's law  has  been  verified  by  Seebeck  for  a  number  of  retrac- 
tive media. 

508.  Polarizatloa  by  Refraction.  If  a  beam  of  ordinary  light 
fall  upon  a  thin  transparent  glass  plate  at  an  angle  of  about 
55°  to  57°,  a  part  of  this  light  ia  reflected,  and  by  this  reflection 
polarized,  the  plane  of  polarization  being  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence. The  other  part  of  the  light  is  tranamitted,  and  if 
examined  will  be  found  to  show  traces  of  polarization  in  a 
plane  at  right  armlet  to  the  plane  of  incidence.     If  the  light 
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emerging  from  the  first  plate  be  passed  through  a  second 
parallel  and  similar  plate,  the  smouot  of  polarized  light  in 
the  emergent  beam  is  increased,  and  after  passing  through 
some  eight  or  ten  such  parallel  plates  the  transmitted  light 
is  found  to  be  completely  polarized.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  called  a  pile  ofplate»  and  may  be  used  either  as  a  polarizer  or 
as  an  analyzer  in  optical  apparatus. 

The  pile  of  plates  may  also  be  used  to  replace  one  or  both 
the  mirrors  shown  in  Fig.  297  a.  When  the  plates  are  used  to 
replace  mirror  B  (Fig.  297  o). 


and   the   planes   of   mirror  A 

and  the  plates  are  made  par- 

^lel,  the  light  reflected  from 

A  ia  also  reflected  from  the 

first   plate   of  the   pile   as  it 

would  have  been  from  mirror 

B.    If,  however,  the  plates  be 

rotated  into  the  position  of  B' 

(Fig.  297  6),  the  light  is  no 

longer  reflected  by  the  plates 

ha  it  wholly  pranKnitted.    Finally,  if  two  piles  of  plates  be  used, 

they  behave  toward  each  other  exactly  as  two  mirrors. 

The  action  of  the  plates  of 
glass  may  be  understood  from 
the  following  considerations: 
Let  a  beam  of  light  fall  upon 
a  glass  plate  at  the  polarizing 
angle.  If  the  light  be  already 
polarized  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence (Fig.  299),  then  about 
^  of  tlie  incident  light  is  re- 
flected along  OB,  the  rest  pene- 
trates the  plate.  The  vibrations 
of  the  ether  particles  parallel 

to  the  surface  of  the  plate  are  represented  by  the  dots  upon 

the  path  of  the  ray.    If  the  incident  light  be  polarized  at  right 

angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence  (Fig.  300),  then  the  entire  beam 

"  I 
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penetrates  the  plate  and  qo  light  is  reflected  along  OR.  In 
thia  case  the  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence  are  indicated 
as  shown  in  Fig.  300. 

S09.  Double  Refraction.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon 
a  transparent  isotropic  substance,  it  is  refracted  along  a  single 
direction,  and  the  refracted  ray  obeys  the  law  of  refraction. 
When,  however,  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the  surface  of  any 
transparent  crystal  other  than  one  belonging  to  the  regular  sys- 
tem, it  is  in  general  divided  into  two  refracted  rayt,  one  of 
which  obeys  the  law  of  refraction  and  is  called  the  ordinary 
ray,  while  the  other  follows  a  law  of  refraction  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  isotropic  bodies,  and  is  called  the  extraor^ 
diTiary  ray.  This  phenomenon  is  called  double  reaction.  It 
is  exhibited  by  many  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  by 
glasB,  glue,  gelatine,  and  similar  substances  when  under  stress. 
Double  refraction  is  very  readily  observed  in  Iceland  spar  (crys- 
tallized CaCOg),  in  which  ib  was  first  observed  in  1669,  by 
Erasmus  Bartholinus. 

Iceland  spar  belongs  to  the  hexagonal  system  of  crystals  and 
splits  readily  in  planes  corresponding  to  the  three  faces  of  a 
rbombohedron.  Two  of  the  solid  angles  which  lie  diametrically 
opposite  are  bounded  by  three  equal  obtuse  angles  of  101*  63', 
while  each  of  the  remuning  six  are  bounded  by  one  obtuse  and 
two  acute  angles.  A  line  oo' 
(Fig.  SOI),  making  equal 
angles  with  the  three  faces 
forming  the  obtuse  solid 
angles,  is  called  the  <^Ho  axia 
of  the  crystal. 

In  the  case  of  crystals 
which  possess  a  principal  axis 
of  symmetry,  a  plane  laid  through  this  axis  and  including  the 
normal  to  the  surface,  or  any  plane  parallel  to  it  is  called  a 
principal  section.  Consequently  the  plane  which  can  be  passed 
through  tlie  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhomboidal  surface  and 
the  axis  of  the  rbombohedron  is  also  a  principal  section.  The 
rule  for  the  double  refraction  in  Iceland  qpar  may  be  stated  as 
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follows :  A  ray  of  light  incident  aormally  upon  a  rhomboidal 
surface  of  Iceland  spar  is  separated  into  two  rays,  one  of 
which  vibrates  at  r^ht  angUt  to  the  principal  section  and  is  not 
deviated  (ordinary  ray),  while  the  other  vibrates  in  the  prin- 
cipal section,  and  is  deviated  tn  the  principal  section,  aioay  from 
the  end  of  the  axis  aa'  (Fig.  301),  in  the  face  toward  which  it  is 
going  (extraordinary  ray). 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  rhomb  of  spar  over  a 
small  black  dot  on  white  paper,  and  looking  at  the  dot  along 
the  normal  to  the  upper  face  of  the  crystal  (Fig.  SOI).  The 
eye  will  perceive  two  images,  one  in  the  continuation  of  the 
normal  to  the  horizontal  faces  (ordinary  image),  and  the  other 
tn  the  principal  tecHon,  and  displaced  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
principal  axis  (extraordinary  image).  On  rotating  the  crystal 
over  the  dot  the  extraordinary  image  rotates  about  the  ordinary 
image,  but  keeps  its  position  relative  to  this  image  and  the  end 
of  the  axis  a  of  the  crystaL 

510.  Polarization  by  Doable  Refraction.  If  a  ray  of  light 
be  admitted  through  a  small  bole  in  a  black  card  and  a  rhomb 
of  Iceland  spar  be  placed  over  it,  the  eye  will  perceive  two 
ra^B  emerging  from  the  upper  surface. 
These,  tested  either  with  a  polarizing  mirror, 
or  a  pile  of  plates,  will  show  the  following 
peculiarities : 

(o)  The  ordinary  ray  9  (Fig.  802)  will 
be  found  to  be  polarized  in  the  principal 
fection  of  tA«  cryttal,  i.«.  it  swings  at  right 
anglet  to  tht  principal  teelionj  while  the 
oxtraordinary  ray  is  polarized  at  right  angles  to  the  principal 
section,  or  its  vibrations  are  in  the  principal  teiAion.  Fig.  802 
represents  the  front  face  of  the  rhomb  in  Fig.  301  and  e  denotes 
the  end  of  the  axis  in  the  upper  surface,  designated  by  a  in 
Fig.  301. 

(by  If  a  second  rhomb  of  equal  thickness  be  similarly 
placed  upon  the  first,  that  is,  with  the  end  of  the  optic  axis  in 
the  upper  face  at  «  (Fig.  803)  in  each  case,  the  same  two 
ioLages  o  and  «  (Fig.   803)  appear  as  before,  with  similar 
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polarization,  but  the  separation  of  the  two  rays  is  now  twice  as 
great  as  before.  Thia  is  easily  explained  since  the  two  rays 
emei^e  from  the  crystal  as  parallel  rays  and 
enter  the  second  crystal  in  the  same  relative 
position  in  which  they  left  the  first.  Hence 
the  ordinary  ray  traverses  the  second  crystal 
as  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  as  extraor- 
dinary. The  ordinary  ray  penetrates  the 
crystal  normally  and  hence  suffers  no  devia- 
'"'  tion,  while  the  extraordinary  ray  suffers  the 

same  deviation  in  the  second  as  in  the  first ;  and  since  the  plates 
are  of  equal  thickness,  the  separation  of  the  rays  is  twice  as  great 
for  a  rhomb  of  double  the  thickness. 

(e)  Next,  let  the  upper  rhomb  be  rotated 
clockwise  upon  the  lower,  through  an  angle 
of  about  80°.  There  will  now  appear  four 
im^es  instead  of  two,  in  the  positions  shown 
in  Fig.  804.  Upon  examination  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ordinary  ray  0  in  the  first 
rhomb  has  been  split  into  two  by  the  sec-  "*""  """ 

ond,  producing  an  ordinary  0,  and  an  extraordinary  H^  while 
the  extraordinary  iu  the  first  rhomb  is  likewise  doubly  refracted 
in  the  second,  producing  an  ordinary  0« 
and  an  extraordinary  H,. 

The  intensities  of  the  four  rays  increase 
and  diminish  in  pairs.  Thus,  the  two  rays 
0,  and  M^  are  at  first 
faint  and  gradually 
increase,  while  the 
pair  Of  and  S,  dimin- 
ish in  brightness,  and 
18  been  rotated  through 
90°,  vanish  entirely,  leaving  0,  and  E,  (Fig. 
305).    For  a  rotation  of  45°  all  rays  possess  _^ 

equal  intensity.    After  passing  90°  the  pair 
0,  aud  £1,  reappear,  and  increase  in  brightness,  the  other  pair 
diminishing  to  zero  at  180°.     At  this  point  the  two  remaining 
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lays  0,  and  B,  coincide  for  two  rhombs  of  equal  tkickneat,  and 
we  have  a  tingle  image  eataed  by  two  beams  of  light  polarized  at 
right  armlet  to  each  other  (fig.  306). 

*511.  Paths  and  latensities  of  the  Rays.  The  paths  of  the 
rays  through  the  two  rhombs  of  equal  thickness  are  shown  in 
Fig.  307.  The  variation  in  the 
relative  intensities  of  the  four 
rays  is  readily  understood  from 
Fig.  308.  Let  JA  and  JB  rep- 
resent the  directions  of  vibra- 
tioD  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary ray  in  the  first  rhomb, 
and  JD  and  JW  the  correspond-  ""■  *"■ 

ing  directions  of  vibration  imposed  upon  the  two  rays  of  light  . 
upon  entering  the  second  rhomb,  which  has  been  rotated  upon 
the  first  through  an  angle  OJ(y. 
r  Let  JA  and  JB  represent  the 

intensities  of  tlie  two  rays  on 
emerging  from  the  first  rhomb. 
By  projecting  JA   and  JB  upon 
-''-.  A      Q    each  of  the  new  axes  in  turn, 
--.../  we  have  the  four  amplitudes  of 

^"^^a    vibration, 

JD=  0,  =  JF=E, 
and      Ja=0,  =  JC=E, 
whence  the  subsequent  variations  may  be  readily  deduced. 

*512.  Indices  of  Refraction  in  Iceland  Spar.  Since  a  ray  of 
light  in  passing  through  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  is  split  up 
into  two  rays  which  are  differently  refracted,  it  follows  that  the 
crystal  must  have  two  indices  of  refraction.  In  determining 
the  refractive  indices  of  any  uniaxial  crystal  it  is  convenient  to 
employ  the  form  of  prism  described  in  Article  452,  and  arrange 
the  apparatus  so  that  the  incident  light  is  normal  to  the  first 
surface  of  the  prism.  In  each  case  the  direction  of  the  optic 
axis  in  the  prism  is  indicated  by  fine  lines. 


So 
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Three  cases  will  be  considered : 

(a)  TKe  optie  axit  of  the  crystal  it  parcdlel  to  the  incident  rag 
(Pig.  809).  In  this  case  the  ray  traverses  the  crystal  parallel  to 
the  optic  axis  and  no  doable  refraction  results.  The  refractiv» 
index  for  sodium  light  is  that  for  the  ordinary  ray,  /*,=  1.6585. 


(J)  The  optie  axit  it  parallel  to  the  rtfi-aeting  edge  of  the  priim 
(Fig.  810).  Here  the  plane  of  incidence  is  normal  to  the  axis, 
and  consequently  two  rays  emei^  from  the  second  side  of  the 
prism.  The  two  values  for  the  refractive  index  are,  for  the 
ordinary  r.;,  ^.  =  1.6685 

for  the  extraordinary  ray,    /*,  =  1.4865 

Should  the  angle  of  incidence  change  iu  this  case,  the  direotioD 
of  the  ray  through  the  prism  would  be  changed,  but  the  light 
would  at  all  times  traverse  the  crystal  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis,  and  the  values  of  the  indices  for  the  two  rays  would  re- 
main constant. 

(c)  The  optic  axit  it  normal  to  the  refracting  ed^e  of  pritm 
and  parallel  tofiritfaoe  qf  pritm  and  to  plane  of  incidence  (Fig. 
811).  In  this  case,  so  long  as  the  inci- 
dent light  is  normal  to  the  first  face 
of  the  prism,  the  same  result  will  be 
obtained  as  in  case  h.  Should  the  angle 
of  incidence  vary,  however,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light  through  the  priam  is 
Fig.  311.  °°  longer  normal  to  the  optic  axis,  and 

the  index  for  the  ordinary  ray  alone 
remains  constant,  1.6585,  while  the  extraordinary  index  varies 
from  1.4865  to  1.6585. 
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From  thia  it  U  apparent  that  only  in  the  second  case  would 
It  be  possible  to  determine  the  two  indices  by  the  method  of 
minimum  deviation,  since  in  this  case  only  does  the  light  remain 
normal  to  the  optic  axis.  In  both  the  other  cases  the  value  of 
ftf  would  vary  between  1.4865  and  1.6585. 

The  results  may  be  stated  thus :  A  ray  of  light  penetrating 
a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  is  in  general  split  into  two  rays.  One, 
the  ordinary  ray,  obeys  the  law  of  refraction  and  has  always  the 
same  refractive  index,  ft,  a  1.6585.  For  the  extraordinary  ray, 
the  value  of  the  refractive  index  varies  between  1.6585  and 
1.4865.  It  assumes  the  maximum  value  whenever  the  ray  fol- 
lows the  optio  axis,  and  the  minimum  value  when  it  passes 
through  the  crystal  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis. 

*513.  Wave  Surf  aces  in  Dnlazlsl  Crystals.  Huygens  explained 
the  phenomena  of  double  refraction  in  uniaxial  crystals  by  an 
extension  of  the  method  adopted  by  him  in  the  treatment  of 
ordinary  refraction.  Since  he  had  shown  that  the  wave  sur- 
face in  an  isotropic  medium  was  a  sphere,  and  since  one  of  the 
rays  in  Iceland  spar  obeyed  the  laws  of  refraction  ia  isotropic 
media,he  assumed  that 
for  this  ray  the  wave 
surface  was  a  sphere. 
For  the  extraordinary 
ray  he  assumed  the 
wave  surface  to  be  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolution 
about  the  optio  axis, 
with  its  center  at  the 
point  of  incidence,  and 
having  for  one  of  its 
axes  the  diameter  of 
the  sphere.     Between 

this  axis  and  the  second  axis  of  the  ellipsoid  he  assumed  the  same 
ratio  to  exist  as  existed  between  the  velocities  of  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  rays  in  the  crystal.  By  means  of  these  two 
surfaces  the  refracted  waves  may  be  found  as  in  Article  486. 

Thus,  let  j)pg  C^ig-  ^12)  represent  a  plane  wave  front  inci- 
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dent  upon  AB,  the  sur&ce  of  a  aniaxial  crystal  whos' 
axis  ^(7  is  assumed  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  tLe  paper.     T 
time  *,  needed  for  the  wave  to  travel  the  distance  p^p^^ 
the  spherical  wave  about  p  as  center  has  reached  o,  an. 
spheroidal  wave  has  spread  to  e.     Then  by  the  princip 
Huygene,  tangent  planes  p^'o'o  and  p^'e'e,  from  p\  upOu 
sphere  and  spheroid  respectively,  mark  the  wave  fronts  ot 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves  in  the  crystal. 

If  the  point  of  tangency  to  the  sphere  be  o,  then  po  is  the  ordi- 
nary ray,  normal  to  the  wave  front>  It  lies  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence and  thus  obeffs  both  lauit  of  refraction.  If  the  tangent  plane 
from  p'^  touch  the  spheroid  at  e,  then  pe  is  the  extraordinary  ray, 
which  in  general  is  not  normal  to  the  wave  front  and  does  not  lie 
in  the  plane  of  incidence  unless  the  optic  axis  is  either  in  the  plane 
of  incidence  or  norm(d  to  it.  In  the  figure  the  axis  is  assumed 
to  lie  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  hence  the  extraordinary  ray 
also  lies  in  that  plane  and  so  obeys  one  of  the  laws  of  refraction. 
In  one  tpeeial  cote,  however,  when  the  optic  axit  it  normal 
to  the  plane  of  incidence  (Fig.  813),  the  extraordinary  ray  obeys 
both  law»  of  r^raction;  that 
is,  it  is  normal  to  the  wave 
front  and  lies  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  and  consequently 
its  velocity  in  the  crystal 
bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
velocity  in  air,  for  all  angles 
of  incidence.  This  ratio  is 
termed  the  extraordinary  in- 
dex  of  refraction  /*^ 
Thus  (Fig.  31S),  the  sections  of  the  sphere  and  spheroid  by 
the  plane  of  incidence  are  both  circles,  and  if  the  velocity  in  air 
be  taken  as  unity,  and  the  velocities  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary rays  as  b  and  a  respectively,  then 

ft,  ssPlPi  =  -  =  /tg,  ordinary  index  C^^l) 

/t,  =s=Ci£l  ss-  =  /t^  extraordinary  index  (692) 

,,,,,,, vu.wy,^ 
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gcase  Goriesponda  to  (h)  of  j 
,,lthat  the  values  of  both  refractive  lu. 
.VC^nglBS  of  incidence. 

tintala  in  which  the  extraordinary  index  /*«  is  greater 

jjihe  ordinary  index  /*,  are  called  positive  crystals ;  thoae  in 

'    fi/i,  is  leas  than  /i,  are  called  negative  crystals.     In  posu 

, :,  >ls,  snch  as  quartz,  ice  and  zircon,  the  ellipsoid  lies  within 

thfe  sphere ;  in  negative  crystals,  as  Iceland  spar,  tourmalinei 

beiyl  and  sodic  nitrate,  the  ellipaoid  lies  without  the  sphere. 
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CHAPTER  LX 

BXFBRniBIITAZ.  OBMONSTRATIOira 

51i.  The  Nlcol  Prism.  We  have  seen  that  a  beam  of  plane 
polarized  ligbt  mtiy  be  produced  ia  any  one  of  a  number  of  ways, 
as  by  reflection  from  a  polarizing  mirror  at  an  angle  of  67°,  by 
a  pile  of  plates,  by  a  crystal  of  tourmaline,  or  by  double  refrac- 
tion through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  To  all  these  methods 
^  there  are  more  or  less  serious  ohjectiona.     In  the 

polarizing  mirror  St  is  difticult  to  secure  an  intense 
beam  of  polarized  light,  since  only  about  |  of  the 
incident  beam  is  reflected.  In  the  pile  of  plates 
there  is  trouble  from  absorption  by  the  plates,  and 
diffusion  of  light  from  dust  particles  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  plates,  thus  causing  stray  light  in  the 
field.  Tourmaline  in  plates  of  more  than  2  mm 
thickness  absorbs  the  ordinary  ray  completely,  but 
has  the  disadvantage  that  the  extraordinary  ray 
which  is  transmitted  is  colored  either  green  or  red 
sv^qn  by  the  crystal,  and  also  that  tourmaline  is  not  very 

[  /\  ^     transparent  in  plat«B  of  the  required  thickness. 

The  most  effective  means  of  securing  a  strong 
beam  of  plane  polarized  light  is  by  means  cf  the 
Nicol  prism.  A  clear  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  is 
split  out  so  that  it  is  fully  three  times  as  long  as  it 
is  broad.  The  end  surfaces,  which  in  nature  make  an  angle  of 
72°  with  the  edges  of  the  side,  are  so  cut  as  to  make  the  angle 
SPQ  (Fig,  314)  68°.  Let  the  section  J*QIiS  represent  a  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  rhomb.  The  prism  is  then  sawed  in  two 
along  a  plane  normal  to  the  new  end  surfaces  and  to  the  plane 
of  the  principal  section  PR.     The  two  new  faces  are  then  pol' 
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ished  and  cemeoted  together  with  Canada  balsam,  which  h&a  a 
tefractiye  index  smaller  than  that  of  the  spar  for  the  ordinary 
ray,  bat  lai^r  than  that  for  the  extraordinary  ray.  If  now  a 
ray  AB  enter  the  rhomb  parallel  to  its  length  the  two  rays  are 
separated  as  usual  In  the  spar,  and  the  ordinary  ray  meets  the 
Canada  balsam  at  an  angle  slightly  greater  than  the  critical 
angle  and  is  totally  reflected  through  the  aide  of  the  crystal 
and  absorbed  by  its  covering,  which  is  painted  dead  black. 
The  extraordinary  ray  passes  into  the  Canada  balsam  as  from 
a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium  and  meets  the  second  surface  of 
the  spar  at  an  angle  less  than  the  critical  angle  from  balsam  to 
spar,  and  so  is  transmitted  almost  undiminished  through  the 
rhomb.  As  shown  in  the  figure  the  vibrations  in  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  lie  in  the  principal  tection  through  the  shorter  diagonal 
of  the  end  surfaces  of  the  rhomb.  The  Kicol  thus  transmits 
only  those  vibrations  which  are  in  the  plane  of  its  principal  sec- 
tion, and  quenches  all  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  this  plane. 

515.  Two  NIcoIb.  It  is  clear  that  if  light  emerging  from  one 
Nicol  {polarizer}  be  passed  through  a  second  Nicol  (analyzer), 
it  will  be  transmitted  if  the  principal  sections  of  polarizer  and 
analyzer  be  parallel,  and  will  be  totally  extinguished  if  their 
planes  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  any  other  position 
of  the  two  Nicols  there  will  be  a 
portion  transmitted  and  a  portion 
absorbed.  This  is  readily  seen 
(Fig.  815). 

Thus,  let  a  ray  of  plane  polar- 
ized light,  incident  at  0  normally 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  have  its  '""'  *"*■ 

vibrations  parallel  to  OP,  and  let  Op  represent  the  amplitude 
of  its  vibration.  Now,  if  OA  represent  the  principal  plane  of 
the  analyzer,  it  is  clear  that  the  component  of  vibration  parallel 
to  this  plane  is  Oa,  the  transmitted  portion ;  while  the  normal 
component  Oh  is  absorbed  by  the  analyzer. 

If  M  or  POA  be  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  the  two 
Nicols,  then  OaSs  Op  cos  a  and  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted 
component  is  proportional  to  cos*  a. 
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If  a  plate  (?  (Fig.  816)  of  any  itotropic  substance  be  placed 

in  a  beam  of  plane  polarized  light  between  crossed  Nicols,  the 

field  remains  dark  for  any  position  of  the  plate  rotating  about 

the  beam  ST  as  an  axis.     The  reason  for  this  is  found  at  once 

_       _  in   the   fact    that 

g         /^~7  Ci /n"     /         J  an    isotropic  sub- 

'— -'^    ^  \     '     ^  stance    affects    in 

'"'    **'  no  wise  the  direc- 

tions of  vibrations  of  light  transmitted  by  it;  it  is  not  doubly 
refracting,  and  hence  the  plane  polarized  light  from  the  polarizer 
is  tranemitted  through  it  unchanged  and  is  extinguished  by  the 
analyzer. 

516.  Doubly  Refracting  Substance  in  Parallel,  Plane  Polarized 
Light.  If  a  thin  platti  o£  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  be  inter- 
posed in  a  parallel  beam  of  monochromatic  light  between  crossed 
Nicols,  there  will  be  two  positions  of  the  plate  in  which  the 
field  will  remain  dark.  These  positions  of  the  plate  are  those 
in  which  the  two  rectangular  directions  of  Tibrations  in  the 
crystal  coincide  with  the  planes  of  vibration  in  the  two  Nicola. 
In  these  positions,  the  light  from  the  polarizer  is  transmitted 
unchanged  by  the  crystal  and  quenched  by  the  analyzer.  In 
any  other  position  of  the  plate  as  it  is  rotated  about  the  beam 
as  an  axis,  the  field  will  light  up.  This  is  because  the  plane 
polarized  vibrations  from  the  polarizer  are  resolved  by  the  plate 
into  two  component  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
each  of  which  wUl  furnish  a  component  parallel  to  the  principal 
plane  of  the  analyzer  and  so  pass  through,  lighting  up  the  field, 
while  the  other  two  oomponenta  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  analyzer,  are  quenched.  If  now  white  light  be 
used  instead  ot  monoohitnnatic  I^ht,  the  field  will  light  up  as 
betore.  on  rotalion  of  the  crystal  plate,  but  the  light  emerging 
from  the  analyzer  will  be  colored  and  the  color  will  depend 
upuii  cne  thickness  of  the  crystal  plate.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plate  be  fixed  with  its  principal  section  at  45"  to  the  plane 
of  the  polarizer  and  the  analyzer  be  rotated,  the  color  fades 
until  white  is  reached  at  the  position  of  coincidence  of  the 
plane  of  the  analyzer  with  that  of  the  plate ;  after  passing  this 
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position  the  color  changes  to  the  complementary  hue  and  grows 
to  a  maximum  saturation  at  45°  from  the  position  for  white. 
The  complementary  colors  are  therefore  most  pronounced  when 
the  planes  of  the  Nicols  are  either  parallel  or  crossed.  This 
production  of  color  from  polarized  light  is  due  to  interference. 
Prom  the  experiments  of  Fresuel  and  Arago,  it  was  shown  that 
two  conditions  were  necessary  for  two  beams  of  polarized  light 
to  interfere  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  light. 
Firat,  that  the  two  heam»  of  light  thall  he  polarized  in  the  tame 
plane;  second,  that  they  shall  have  a  common  origin. 

Now,  the  two  rays  into  which  the  light  from  the  polarizer  ia 
split  up  by  the  crystal  traverse  the  crystal  plate  with  different 
velocities,  and  hence  when  the  two  components  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  analyzer  are  reunited,  there  will  be  a  difference  in 
phase,  which  for  some  color  will  amount  to  X/2.  The  correspond' 
ing  color  will  be  absent,  and  the  remaining  light  will  be  colored. 
The  component  from  the  extraordinary  ray  wiU  be  in  advance 
of  that  from  the  ordinary  ray,  if  the  plate  be  from  a  negative 
crystal;  it  will  be  behind  in  phase  if  the  plate  be  from  a  positivs 
crystal. 

517.  Rings  and  Cross  In  Iceland  Spar.     If  a  thin  parallel  plate 
of  Iceland  spar  or  other  uniaxial  crystal  be  cut  at  right  angles 
to  the  optic  axis  and  interposed  between  crossed  Nicols  in  a 
eonvergerU   beam    of   plane    polarized   light, 
there  results  a  series  of  brilliantly  colored 
concentric   rings   about  a  dark   center  and 
traversed  by  a  dark  cross,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
317.   The  axis  of  the  convergent  beam  should 
strike  the  plate  normally,  in  which  case  it  is 
transmitted  along  the  axis  of  the  crystal, 
suffers  no  double  refraction,  and  ia  quenched  ^'*-  ^^'^• 

by  the  analyzer,  thns  forming  the  dark  center.  Since  the 
plate  is  cut  normally  to  the  optic  axis,  all  planes  normal  to 
the  surface  of  the  plate  and  passing  through  the  axis  are  priTi- 
eipal  sections.  The  vibrations  of  the  ordinary  ray  are  normal 
to  these  planes  or  tangential  to  the  system  of  circles,  while 
the  vibrations  of  the  extraordinary  ray  are  in  these  planes  and 
h,  ■  ■,.i,v.i.".)^Ic 
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hence  radial  to  the  circles.  Now,  all  rays  of  the  convergent 
pencil,  except  the  central  one,  will  pierce  the  plate  at  an  angle 
to  the  optic  axis,  and  hence  would  ordinarily  undergo  doohle  re- 
fraction ;  bat  in  two  of  these  planes,  repireaenting  the  planes 
of  vibration  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer,  one  of  the  compo- 
nents is  wanting.  Thus  if  the  polarizer  transmit  only  Tertical 
TihratioQS,  then  in  the  vertical  diameter  the  vibration  of  the 
ordinary  ray  la  zero,  and  in  the  horizontal  diameter  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  wanting,  thus  leaviag  only  ver- 
tical vibrations  in  these  two  diameters  which  are  quenched 
by  the  analyzer.  In  all  other  directions  the  ToyB  traversing  the 
plate  furnish  both  extraordinary  and  ordinary  rays  which  after 
resolution  by  the  analyzer  produce  components  vibrating  in  the 
same  plane  hut  differing  in  phase,  owing  to  different  speeds  of 
transmission  through  the  plate.  Now  the  locus  of  all  points  in 
the  plate  producing  any  definite  difference  of  phase,  due  to  pas- 
sage through  a  given  thickness  of  the  plate,  will  be  a  circle. 
Hence  after  the  extinction  of  any  wave  length  X,  there  is  left  a 
circle  of  residual  color  through  these  points.  Again,  since  a 
smaller  thickness  is  needed  to  produce  a  difference  of  phase  of 
X/2  for  violet  than  for  red,  it  follows  that  the  violet  is  extin- 
guished firtt  and  the  red  latt  in  each  successive  ring  of  color. 
The  rings  of  residual  color  are  therefore  red  on  their  inner  and 
violet  on  their  outer  edges.  Also,  since  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  traversed  increases  with  the  obliquity  of  the  rays,  the  suc- 
cessive rings  grow  narrower  toward  the  edges  and  by  overlapping 
soon  produce  uniform  illumination.  If  the  analyzer  be  rotated 
through  90°,  the  black  cross  is  replaced  by  a  white  one,  and  the 
HngB  are  seen  projected  upon  a  white  field  instead  of  upon  s 
dark  background.  The  effect  of  superposing  upon  a  uniaxial 
plate  cut  normally  to  the  optic  axis  a  second  similar  plate  is  the 
same  as  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  first  plate,  if  they  be/rom 
eryttala  qf  the  lame  aiffn.  Hence  a  second  negative  plate  upon 
the  plate  of  Iceland  spar  would  cause  the  rings  to  contract.  A 
plate  from  a  positive  crystal  would  cause  them  to  dilate.  In  this 
way  the  sign  of  a  crystal  may  be  determined  by  comparison  with 
another  crystal  of  known  sign. 
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518.  DoaUe  Refraction  in  Isotropic  Media  under  Stress.  If 
any  isotropic  subataace  be  subjected  to  an  unequal  stress,  the 
substance  becomes  doubly  refracting  and  shows  characteristic 
reactions  when  examined  between  crossed  Nicols.  Thus,  if  a 
piece  of  well-annealed  glass,  which  shows  no  double  refraction, 
be  placed  between  the  Nicols  and  subjected  to  slight  pressure 
or  tension,  a  characteristic  colored  pattern  at  once  appears.  If 
a  narrow  glass  tube  be  placed  between  the  crossed  Nicols  and 
then  set  in  longitudinal  vibration  by  stroking  it  with  a  moist 
cloth,  the  field  will  light  up  at  each  stroke  of  the  cloth,  thus 
showing  the  effect  of  the  alternate  compressions  and  dilations 
at  the  nodes  of  the  sounding  glass  tube.  Kundt  showed 
that  the  glass  tube  behaved  as  a  positive  crystal  (quartz) 
when  dilating  and  as  a  negative  crystal  (Iceland  spar)  when 
contracting. 

Mach  has  shown  that  viscous  substances,  like  Canada  balsam, 
warm  rosin,  hot  glass,  etc.,  may  be  made  doubly  refracting  for 
a  few  moments  by  pressure  or  distortion.  The  effect  passes 
away  as  soon  as  the  molecules  readjust  themselves.  Kerr  has 
also  shown  that  fluid  as  well  aa  solid  dielectrics  become 
doubly  refracting  when  subjected  to  electrical  stress.  When 
isotropic  water  freezes  into  ice,  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  is 
coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  itrett  due  to  gravity. 

*919.  Elliptle  Polarization.  We  have  seen  that  if  a  beam  of 
plane  polarized  light  fall  upon  a  thin  plate  of  doubly  refracting 
crystal,  the  original  vibration  is  resolved  into  two  vibrations 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These  two  sets  of  vibrations 
travel  through  the  plate  with  different  velocities,  and  conse- 
quently on  emerging  from  the  plate  one  vibration  is  behind 
the  other  in  phase.  Now,  within  the  region  in  which  the  too 
Tayt  of,  light  overlap,  the  ether  particles  are  simultaneously 
subjected  to  these  two  simple  harmonic  vibrations  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  which  have  the  same  period,  but  which,  in 
general,  have  different  amplitudes  and  some  definite  difference 
in  phase  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  The 
motion  resulting  from  compounding  two  such  vibrations  of  the 
■ame  period  is  an  elliptic  motion.     Henoe  the  light  emerging 
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from  the  plate  is  said  to  be  elliptically  polarized  m  the  region 
where  the  two  beams  of  light  overlap.  This  means  that  the 
paths  of  the  ether  particles  transmitting  the  luminous  dis- 
torbance  are  ellipses.  Polarized  light  which  has  been  reflected 
from  a  metal  surface  is  also  in  general  elliptically  polarized. 
In  the  special  case  in  which  the  two  rectangular  components 
have  the  same  amplitude  and  a  difference  of  phase  of  one  gaar- 
ter  of  a  period,  the  resultant  is  circular  motion.  Circularly 
polarized  light  is  produced  by  passing  plane  polarized  light 
through  a  sheet  of  mica  of  such  thickness  that  the  retardation 
of  one  set  of  vibrations  with  respect  to  the  other  is  a  quarter 
wave  length.  Such  a  plate  ie  called  a  quarter  wave  plate. 
Light  which  has  been  circularly  polarized  will  appear  equally 
bright  for  all  positions  of  the  analyzer.  Elliptically  polarized 
light  shows  maximum  brightness  when  the  plane  of  the  analyzer 
is  parallel  to  one  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  minimum  brightness 
when  it  is  parallel  to  the  other. 

*S20.  Rotary  Polarizatioii.  If  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  normally 
to  the  optic  axis  be  interposed  between  a  pair  of  crossed  Nicols, 
the  darkened  field  is  at  once  lighted  up.  If  monochromatic 
light  be  used,  the  field  can  again  be  darkened  by  rotating  the 
analyzer  through  a  certain  angle  a.  This  shows  that  the  light 
emerging  from  the  quartz  plate  is  still  plane  polarized,  since  it 
can  be  extinguished  by  the  analyzer,  but  that  the^^ne  of  polari- 
zation hat  been  rotated  by  the  quartz  plate  through  the  angle  a. 
Experimental  measurements  have  shown  that  the  rotation  is 
proportional  to  the  thicknett  <tf  the  quartz  plate,  and  inereatet  a» 
the  wave  length  decreatet,  being  about  three  times  as  great  for 
violet  light  as  for  red.  If,  therefore,  white  light  be  used  and 
the  quartz  plate  be  interposed  between  the  crossed  Micols,  the 
field  will  be  colored,  the  tint  depending  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  plate ;  the  color  will  remain  no  matter  how  the  quartz  plate 
be  rotated  about  the  beam  as  an  axis.  If  the  analyzer  be  ro- 
tated, the  separate  colors  may  be  extinguished,  one  after  the 
other,  as  the  angle  of  rotation  for  the  various  colore  is  reached, 
but  the  field  remains  constantly  lighted  with  the  residual  color. 
Some  varieties  of  quartz  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  clookwiu 
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and  are  termed  right-handed^  others  rotate  the  plane  in  the  oppo- 
site directioD  and  are  called  left-handed  quartz.  Besides  quartz, 
many  other  crystals,  as  cinnabar,  sodic  chlorate,  and  the  hypo- 
sulphates  of  lead,  calcium  and  potassium  possess  this  rotary 
power.  Not  only  this,  hut  even  liquids  and  vapoTs  have  been 
found  to  possess  rotary  power,  though  in  a  much  less  degree. 
This  seems  the  more  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cryntidi 
when  fused  lose  their  rotary  power.  Of  the  rotary  active  sub- 
stances, perhaps  ,the  sugars  are  the  most  important,  and  the 
methods  of  testing  and  determining  percentages  of  sugar  in 
solution  form  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  applica- 
tions of  polarized  light. 

*521.  Uagneto-optical  Rotation.  In  1845  Faraday  discovered 
that  isotropic  substances,  especially  substances  having  high 
refractive  power  such  as  dense  glass,  were  capable  of  rotating 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  when  they  were  placed  in 
a  strong  magnetic  field.  The  rotation  is  clockwise,  to  a  person 
looking  along  the  lines  of  induction,  and  in  the  direction  of  propa- 
gation of  the  light.  When  the  light  is  made  to  retrace  its  path 
by  reflection,  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed,  and  so  the 
effeet  is  inereated  proportionally  to  the  number  of  times  the  light 
traverses  the  isotropic  ivhttance.  No  effect  is  produced  if  the 
light  pass  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  induction.  The  radi- 
cal difference  between  this  and  other  rotary  phenomena  is  that 
in  crystals  or  liquids  the  rotation  produced  by  passing  a  beam 
through  the  substance  is  reduced  to  zero  if  the  ray  be  made  to 
retrace  its  path,  while  in  the  case  of  a  magnetic  field  the  rota- 
tional effect  is  doubled. 
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CHAPTER  LXI 
FmrDAMBRTAI.  LAWS  OF  RABZATIOIT 

522.  lotrodactloii.  Electrical  and  optical  phenomena  hare 
been  explained  upon'  the  assumption  of  certain  disturbances  in 
the  ether.  These  disturbances  ma;  be  of  two  kinds :  a,  static 
deformations  or  strains,  causing  magnetic  and  electrostatio 
phenomena,  and  b,  dynamic  disturbances,  which  are  transmitted 
through  free  space  with  a  speed  of  8  x  10**  cm  per  second. 
As  shown  in  the  chapter  on  light  (Art.  482),  these  dynamic 
disturbances  are  similar  to  wave  motions  in  elftstic  bodies,  and 
are  therefore  called  ether  waves.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  sound, 
these  distarbances  spread  radially  from  the  source  in  all  direo- 
tions,  and  the  resulting  wave  motion  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  transfer  of  energy  through  space  (Art.  105).  This  form  of 
energy  is  therefore  called  radiant  energy^  Though,  strictly 
speaking,  sound  waves  are  phenomena  of  radiation,  the  term  is 
usually  restricted  to  ether  radiattotu.  Only  transverse  ether 
waves  are  known  at  the  present  time  (Art.  &05). 

Of  the  underlying  causes  of  ether  radiations  we  know  but 
little.  We  shall  see  that  all  bodies,  whether  they  be  luminous 
or  not,  emit  these  radiations.  The  simplest  assumption  is,  that 
in  some  manner,  for  example,  by  increased  temperature  or  by 
electrical  impulses,  the  motions  of  the  molecules  or  of  the 
electrons  contained  in  the  molecules  are  modified  so  as  to  throw 
the  surroanding  ether  into  oscillations,  which,  according  to 
their  mode  of  production,  may  be  of  widely  different  period 
and  wave  length. 

Though  ether  waves  of  different  wave  length  may  necessi- 
tate the  use  of  entirely  different  methods  of  observation  and 
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measurement,  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  genera!  laws, 
most  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent connection.  In  fact,  the  onlj/  ettential  diff^erence  between 
dher  wavea  ia  that  of  vm>«  lettffth. 

523.  Methods  of  Obaarratlon.  The  following  methods  are 
those  most  frequently  employed  for  the  study  of  radiant  energy. 

(a)  The  most  convenient  method  is  direct  vitual  obtervation. 
But,  like  the  ear,  the  eye  is  limited  in  its  range  of  seuBibility 
and  responds  only  to  those  vibrations  whose  wave  lengths  lie 
between  0.000812  mm  and  0.000380  mm. 

(J)  For  the  detection  of  vibrations  of  wave  length,  shorter 
than  those  of  the  visible  spectrum,  the  photographic  plate  may 
be  used.  This  is  most  sensitive  for  the  blue  and  the  violet  waves, 
and  for  those  of  still  shorter  wave  length  lying  outside  the 
visible  spectrum.  This  invisible  region  is  called  the  ultra- 
violet end  of  the  spectrum,  and  by  producing  and  photc^raph- 
ing  the  spectra  in  vacuo,  to  avoid  absorption  by  the  air, 
Schumann  succeeded  in  extending  this  end  of  the  spectrum  to 
a  wave  length  of  0.0001  mm.  By  the  application  of  certain 
dy^  the  photographic  plate  may  also  be  made  sensitive  for  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum,  but  it  cannot  be  used  for  waves  lying 
below  the  visible  spectrum. 

(e)  Short  waves  excite  JluareteenM  in  certain  substances  and 
the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum  may  be  made  visible  by 
projectii^  it  upon  a  fluorescent  screen  (Art.  648). 

((2)  The  most  important  method  for  the  investigation  of 
ether  radiations  makes  use  of  the  heating  effeet  produced  when 
ether  waves  are  absorbed  by  a  black  sarface.  Many  different 
forms  of  instruments  have  been  designed  for  this  purpose.  The 
oldest  and  best  known  is  the  thermopile  (Art.  806).  If  this 
be  connected  to  a  sensitive  galvanometer  and  placed  in  a 
spectrum,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  indicates  the 
amount  of  energy  falling  upon  the  instrument  in  the  given 
p<^tion.  By  moving  the  thermopile  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  spectrum,  the  energy  eurve  of  the  source  of  radiation  may 
be  plotted  in  terms  of  the  wave  length. 
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Since  this  method  is  independent  of  the  wave  length  it  i» 
applicable  for  all  parts  of  the  spectmtn.  It  ia  meet  useful  for 
the  investigation  of  the  infra-red  end  of  the  spectrum,  that  is, 
the  portion  containing  waves  longer  than  the  extreme  red  raya 
of  the  visible  radiation. 

(e)  By  eleetrioal  meara  ether  waves  may  be  produced  whose 
lengths  are  very  large  in  comparison  with  those  of  light.  . 
Since  the  production  as  well  as  the  detection  of  these  electric 
waves  require  the  use  of  apparatus  very  different  from  those 
mentioned  above,  a  special  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  their 
study  (Chapter  LXIV). 

5S4.  Radiation  Spectnun.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
discussion  of  different  types  of  visible  spectra  (Arts.  495-500) 
different  sources  of  radiant  energy  produce  spectra  of  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  The  same  holds  for  all  kinds  of  radiation 
spectra.  The  distribution  of  energy  in  a  spectrum  depends 
greatly  upon  the  source.  Thus  while  the  maximum  energy  of 
the  radiation  from  the  san  lies  in  the  greenish  blue,  the  energy 
from  an  arc  light  or  any  other  terrestrial  source  reaches  its 
maximum  in  the  infra-red. 

The  energy  curve  of  the  sun  (Fig.  318)  shows  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  enegy  emitted  falls  within  the  region 
of  the  visible  spectrum.  The  sharp  depressions  in  the  curve 
mark  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  which  occur  as  well  in  the  invisible 
as  in  the  visible  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

Ether  waves  of  widely  different  wave  length  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  methods  described  in  the  last  article.  The 
shortest  ether  waves  yet  observed  (Art.  628)  are  0.0001  mm  long. 
Within  the  past  year  Rubens  and  Wood  *  have  detected  and 
measured  waves  in  the  infra-red  region  of  the  enormous  length 
of  about  0.2  mm.  These  waves  were  detected  in  the  spectrum 
radiated  from  an  ordinary  Welabaoh  burner.  Also  by  the  use 
of  the  quartz  mercury  lamp,  Rubens  and  von  Baeyer*  have 

1  Batwua  and  Wood,  B«r.  Ak.  Wi—.  BtrUn,  Deo.  16, 1910 ;  also  PhO.  Mag, 
21,  p.  249,  lOlL 

*  Bubens  uid  von  Baefw,  Fhil.  Mag.  81,  p.  OSft,  IBIL 
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recently  extended  the  epeotnun  to  a  wave  length  of  0.3  mm, 
so  that  at  present  the  complete  radiation  spectrum  from  lumi- 
nous bodies  extends  over  about  twelve  octave;  or  is  one  tho%t9and 
timet  aa  hmg  at  the  vitihle  tpectrum,  which  extends  over  but 
a  little  more  than  one  octave. 
The  shortest  electrical  waves,  thus  far  ohtainod,  are  8  mm 


long.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  length  of  electrical 
waves,  since  thej  may  easily  he  made  many  miles  in  length. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  region  between  the  wave  lengths  of  0.8 
mm  and  3  mm  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  This  gap  will  surely 
be  closed  by  future  investigators. 

The  following  table  of  wave  lengths  gives  some  idea  of  the 
nmge  of  the  spectrum  thus  far  explored,  and  of  the  relatively 
small  part  occupied  by  the  visible  spectrum.  The  wave  lengths 
are  expressed  in  millimeters  aa  well  as  in  /«.  This  unit  is 
called  the  micron  and  is  equal  to  0.001  mm. 
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Tasle  XIX 
Thz  Radiation  Spxctsuu 


SborteBt  w&vea  obseired  in  vacno 0.000100 

Shortest  WKvea  obseoTsd  in  air 0.0001B6 

Limit  of  Tiaible  light  in  th«  bine 0.000330 

Blue  hydrogen  line 0.000186 

Tellow  aodintn  line > 

Red  hydrogen  line 0.000666 

Limit  of  visible  light  in  the  red 0.000612 

Limit  of  line  spectra  observed 0.117 

Longest  waves  from  lamiDous  bodies  ..... 
Shortest  electric  waves 


0.656 
0.812 


525.  Law  of  Inverse  Squares.  If  intentity  of  radiaiion  I  be 
defined  as  the  ipiantity  of  radiant  energy  patting  tn  wiii  time 
throvgh  unit  area  of  a  surface  placed  at  right  anglet  to  the  direction 
of  propagation  of  energy,  the  following  law  holds  for  all  radia- 
tion, which  proceeds  from  a  point  source:  The  irUcntity  of  flttx 
of  radiation  variet  invertely  at  the  tquare  of  the  distance  from 
th»  amrce  (Art.  108), 

This  law  finds  an  important  practical  application  in  photom- 
etry, or  that  branch  of  physics  which  deals  with  the  study  and 
measurement  of  the  luminous  or  subjeotive  effects  of  radiatioQ. 
Thoi^h  the  eye  can  form  no  exact  estimate  of  the  degree  of  in- 
tensity, it  can  determine  with  great  accuracy  equality  of  illu- 
mination upon  two  optically  similar  adjacent  surfaces.  If  one 
of  these  surfaces  be  illuminated  by  one  source  of  light  and  the 
other  by  a  second  source  to  be  compared  with  the  first,  then 
equal  illumination  of  the  two  surfaces  may  easily  be  obtained 
by  varying  the  distances  between  the  surfaces  and  the  lights. 
The  law  of  inverse  squares  then  gives  directly  the  ratio  of  the 
luminous  intensities  of  the  two  sources  in  question. 
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5S8.  Reflection  and  Refraction.  If  a  heated  iron  ball  be 
placed  at  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror,  the  radiation  from  the 
ball,  after  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  forms  a 
parallel  beam.  If  another  mirror  be  placed  in  the  path  of  this 
beam  at  a  distance  of  some  6  meters,  the  radiation  will  converge 
to  the  focns  of  the  second  mirror.  A  thermopile  placed  at  this 
fooos  gives  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  thus  proving  that 
the  long  waves  obey  the  laws  of  reflection.  The  mirrors  used 
in  this  experiment  do  not  need  to  be  highly  polished  (Art. 
117),  as  in  the  corresponding  experiment  in  light,  since  in  this 
case  we  are  dealing  with  much  larger  wave  lengths. 

That  the  law  of  refraction  holds  for  radiation  in  general  may 
be  shown  by  placing  a  thin  flask  containing  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  carbon  disulpbide  in  a  parallel  beam  of  light  from  an  arc 
lamp.  The  solution  absorbs  nearly  all  the  visible  rays,  but  is 
traue^arent  for  the  longer  waves.  These  are  focused  a  short 
distance  behind  the  £ask  and  a  match  may  be  lighted  at  the 
dark  focus,  showing  a  high  concentration  of  energy  at  thi» 
place. 

S27.  Interference,  Diffraction  and  Polarization.  Phenomena 
of  interference  are  also  found  throughout  the  entire  radiation 
spectrom.  Huygena's  principle  may  be  applied  in  all  oases  of 
radiation.  Moreover,  all  known  ether  waves  may  be  polarized, 
either  by  means  of  doubly  refracting  substanoes  or  by  appa* 
ratus,  specially  couetmoted  for  the  purpose. 
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*538.  Theory  of  Exchanges.  Any  body  at  a  temperatnra 
higher  than  that  of  its  BUtroundingB  loses  energy  by  radiation. 
The  hand  held  a  few  centimeterB  from  one  face  of  a  thermopile 
produces  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  on  account  of  the 
passage  of  radiant  energy  from  the  hand  to  the  thermopile.  A 
non-luminouB  Bunsen  flame  affects  the  instrument  through 
quite  a  distance.  IE  a  piece  of  ice  be  held  in  front  of  the 
thermopile,  the  galvanometer  will  be  deflected  in  the  opposite 
direction,  showing  that  now  the  side  of  the  instrument  facing 
the  ice  is  cooler  than  the  other  aide.  Since  there  are  no  "cold" 
rays,  this  reversal  of  the  deflection  can  be  explained  only  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  thermopile  loses  energy  by  radiation  to 
the  ice. 

The  theory  of  exchanges,  first  proposed  by  Prevost*  in  1792, 
assumes  that  energy  is  radiated  from  every  body  and  that 
radiant  energy  is  also  absorbed  by  every  body.  There  is  con- 
sequently a  continuous  interchange  of  energy  between  all 
bodies.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  two  bodies  at  different 
temperatures,  the  warmer  radiates  more  energy  than  it  absorbs, 
while  the  cooler  body  absorbs  more  than  it  radiates.  The 
above  experiments  shoW)  therefore,  the  differential  effect  be- 
tween  the  emission  and  the  absorption  of  radiant  energy  in  the 
thermopile.  We  must  assume  that  two  bodies  even  at  the  same 
temperature  continue  to  radiate  and  to  absorb  energy,  hot  in 
this  case  just  as  much  enei^y  is  absorbed  by  each  body  as  is 
radiated  by  it. 

529.   Atworptlaa  and  Emlssloa  of  Radiant  Energy-     Of  the 

total  radiant  energy  falling  upon  any  body,  a  part  is  reflected, 

iPrtvoM,  Air  I'Squatbre  du  Feu,  Gen%Te,  1792. 
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a  part  is  ttbsorbed  and,  in  certain  ciiaeB,  a  part  is  transmitted. 
The  radiant  energy  absorbed  by  any  body  appears  as  heat  in 
the  body.  The  abtorptive  power  of  a  body,  or  the  coefficieni 
((f  abtorpHon,  A,  is  that  fraction  of  the  total  radiant  energy 
falling  upon  the'body  which  is  transformed  into  heat.  Thus,  if 
/  be  the  total  energy,  and  /'  be  the  energy  absorbed,  then 

^  =  A  (598) 

The  absorptive  power  differs  with  different  substances  and 
depends  lai^ely  upon  the  character  of  the  absorbing  surface. 
In  general  dull  black  surfaces  absorb  much  more  energy  than 
bright,  polished  surfaces  which  reSect  a  large  portion  of  the 
energy. 

In  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  eq^uation  (593)  the  co^eient 
tf  rtfiedAon,  R,  may  be  defined  as  that  fraction  of  the  total 
radiant  energy  falling  upon  a  body  which  is  reflected,  or  if  7" 
denote  the  energy  reflected,  then 

VL.R  (694) 

Both  the  absorptive  and  the  reflectiTe  powers  of  a  body  vary 
with  the  wave  length  of  the  incident  radiation,  and  with  the 
angle  of  incidence.     In  the  case  of  opaque  bodies 

Ji  +  A  =  l  (596) 

In  the  case  of  transparent  bodies  it  ia  dearly  evident  that 
the  term  transparent  must  be  used  advisedly,  since  there  ia  no 
known  substance  which  is  transparent  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  radiations  of  all  possible  wave  length.  All  so-oalled 
transparent  substances  show  strong  absorption  bands  in  some 
part  of  the  radiatdon  spectrum.  Thus  glass  absorbs  the  violet 
and  ultra-violet  waves  powerfully;  it  also  absorbs  the  long 
waves  in  the  ultra-red  as  may  be  shown  by  the  slight  effect 
upon  a  thermopile  of  a  non-luminous  Bunsen  flame  when 
shielded  by  a  plate  of  glass ;  quartz,  while  very  transparent  u- 
the  ultra-violet  and  to  most  of  the  visible  spectrum,  shows 
strong  absorption  in  the  infrarred,  becoming  opaque  for  wave 
lengths  between  7  /*  and  24  ^  while  beyond  t^is  region  it  is 
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again  quite  transpareat  for  the  longest  waves  yet  obeerred.  A 
thin  sheet  of  hard  rubber  is  quite  transparent  to  infra-red  rays ; 
thick  black  paper  such  as  used  for  the  protection  of  photo- 
graphic plates  against  light  waves  transmits  more  than  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  those  radiations  whose  wave  length  is  0.18 
mm,  and  «even<y-nine  per  cent  of  those  of  wave  length  0.8  mm. 
For  electric  waves  a  two-inch  plank  or  a  brick  wall  are  quite 
transparent.  This  property  of  showing  well-defined  absorp- 
tion bands  in  definite  parts  of  the  spectrum  is  termed  teltcUva 
abtorption. 

All  bodies  emit  radiant  energy,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation 
depending  upon  the  temperature,  the  nature  of  the  body  and 
the  condition  of  its  surface.  This  intensity  serves  as  a  measure 
of  the  emiaiive  power  E  of  the  body.  Relative  values  of  the 
emissive  power  of  different  bodies  may  be  easily  found  by 
means  of  a  Leslie's  cube.  This  is  a  hollow  cube  whose  sides 
are  of  different  metala  either  polished  or  rough,  or  covered  with 
lampblack.  If  the  cube  be  filled  with  hot  water,  the  surfaces 
are  all  at  the  same  temperature.  If,  however,  the  cube  be 
placed  in  front  of  a  thermopile,  the  quantity  of  energy  from  the 
different  faces  of  the  cube  will  be  very  different.  The  dull 
black  surface  produces  the  latest  deflection  of  the  galva- 
nometer, the  rough  metallic  surfaces  a  much  smaller  deflection, 
while  the  polished  metal  surfaces  have  the  least  effect  of  all. 

530.  KlrchhofTs  Law.  From  a  study  of  the  absorptive 
powers  of  glowing  gases,  Eirchhoff  deduced  a  law  connecting 
the  radiation  and  absorption  of  bodies.  This  law  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  The  ratio  between  the  absorptive  power  and 
the  emistive  power  it  the  eajne/or  all  bodiee  at  the  tame  tempera- 
ture, and  the  value  of  thie  ratio  depends  only  on  the  temperature 
and  the  wave  length.  A  black  body  is  defined  as  one  which 
absorbs  all  the  radiant  energy  which  falls  upon  it.  Hence  it 
does  not  reflect  or  transmit  any  radiant  energy.     For  such  a 

Ungtha  and  for  all  temperaturet.     A  small  hole  in  a  closed  ves 
sel  is  a  close  approach  to  a  black  body. 
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the  same  aa  that  for  any  other  ;  henc^ 

1=1  (596) 

where  0  is  the  emissive  power  of  the  hlack  body  for  the  given 
vave  length  and  temperature.     From  this  it  follovs  at  once 


a  black  hody  for  the  same  wave  length  and  temperature.  This 
means  that  if  a  vapor,  as  sodium  vapor,  at  a  given  temperature 
emit  yellow  light  more  ahundantly  than  other  colors,  it  will 
also  absorb  that  same  color  more  abundantly,  since 

^=e~eonHant  (697) 

531.  Spectral  Distribution  of  Bnergy.  Since  for  every  wave 
length  the  radiation  emitted  by  any  body  depends  upon  the 
temperature  only,  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  body  is  completely  determined  by  the  temperature  of  that 
body.  The  only  hody  for  which  this  distribution  of  energy  in 
the  spectrum  may  be  derived  from  theoretical  considerations 
is  the  black  body.  This  fact  gives  the  black  body  its  impor- 
tant position  among  sources  of  radiant  energy. 

For  other  bodies  the  distribution  of  energy  emitted  at  any 
temperature  differs  from  the  distribation  of  energy  emitted  by 
a  black  hody  at  the  same  temperature.  Further,  since  A  is 
smaller  than  unity  for  all  ordinary  bodies,  and  since 

it  is  evident  that  the  energy  radiated  by  any  body  at  any  tem- 
perature is  always  less  than  the  energy  radiated  by  a  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature,  provided  the  radiation  be  due 
to  temperature  alone. 

532.  Stefan's  Law-  Stefan's  law  ^  g^ves  a  quantitative  meas* 
ure  of  the  total  radiation  emitted  by  a  black  body  at  different 
temperatures.     Stefan's  law  states  that  the  total  energy  radiated 

iStelati,  Witn.  Ber,  79,  p.  801, 1ST9. 
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iff  a  blaok  body  it  Erectly  proportional  to  the  fourth  povw  iff  the 
abtottUe  temperatwe  iff  the  radiatit^  hody,  or 

£=  C^T*  (698) 

In  the  case  of  two  black  bodies,  at  absolute  temperatares  Z] 
and  Tft  Stefan's  law  takes  the  form 

^-ci(r,*-r,*)  (699) 

where  C,  is  a  new  constant  depending  upon  the  area  of  the 
radiating  surfiue  aa  well  as  upon  the  temperature  of  the  bodies 
which  receive  the  radiation  and  which,  in  their  turn,  emit 
radiant  energy  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  their 
absolute  temperatures. 

Equation  (699)  may  be  written 

If  the  difference  of  temperature  T^—  Tfho  small,  we  may 
place  T^  eqnal  to  T^  in  the  second  parenthesis  and  write 

J«  O^Ti'iTi-  T^  -  <7,(r,-  3i)  (601) 

where  O3  is  a  third  constant. 

For  short  time  intervals  the  rate  of  emission  may  be  assumed 
to  be  constant,  in  which  case  the  content  of  equation  (601) 
may  be  stated  as  follows;  The  rate  of  change  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  body  and  its  surroundings.  This  is  known  as 
Newton's  law  of  cooling.  It  holds  fairly  well  under  the  con- 
ditions stated,  but  must  be  considered  as  being  at  best  only  a 
rough  approximation. 

In  all  cases  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Stefan's  law 
(598)  applies  rigorously  only  for  radiation  from  black  bodies, 
and  that  it  is  liable  to  lead  to  considerable  errors  if  applied 
without  modification  to  other  sources  of  radiant  energy. 

*  S33.  Wlen's  Displacement  Lav.  As  mentioned  (Art.  681), 
the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a  black  body  is  a 
function  of  the  temperature  only,  and  for  a  given  temperature 
the  energy  curve  should  have  a  perfectly  definite  form.     The 
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ta,w  expresaii^  such  a  relation  was  first  stated  b;^  Wien,*  and 
may  be  written  \^T=K  (602) 

where  Kia  a  constant,  7* denotes  the  absolnte  temperature  and 
Xh  denotes  the  wave  length  correBponding  to  the  mazimom  oi 
the  energy  curve. 

If  X  be  expressed  in  microns,  or  thouBandths  of  a  millimeter, 
the  constant  £'for  black  bodies  has  the  value  2900. 

This  law,  if  written  in  the  form 

-  ^  (608) 


shows  that  the  vuKtimvm  of  the  energy  curoe  U  dUplaced  toward* 

the  thorter  wave  length*  a»  the   temperabare  of  the  body  rieee. 

>  men,  Ber.  AX.  Win.  Beriln,  1898,  p.  66. 
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For  lov  temperatures  (Fig.  319)  all  radiatioD  lies  in  the  iiifra> 
red  or  the  dark  part  of  the  spectrum.  As  the  temperature 
rises,  the  energy  curve  extends  into  the  visible  spectrum  and 
the  body  begins  to  emit  light. 

A  black  body  becomes  dull  red  at  fi25°0,  yellow  at  1000°C 
and  white  at  about  ISOCC.  Other  bodies  begin  to.  glow  at 
about  the  same  temperature  as  a  black  body,  but  the  tempera- 
ture will  be  higher  the  smaller  the  absorption  of  the  body  for 
the  red. 

*534.  Wlea's  Second  Lav;  Planck's  Irfiv.  Wien's  displace- 
ment law  doee  not  give  the  form  of  the  energy  curve,  that  is, 
it  does  not  express  the  relation  between  the  radiation  of  any 
given  definite  wave  length  X,  and  the  corresponding  tempera- 
ture. In  1896  Wien^  proposed  a  seoond  law,  expressing  this 
relation,  which  may  be  written 

S=0\-*e"^  (604) 

where  (7  and  e  are  constants,  e  the  base  of  the  natural  li^rithms 
and  T  the  absolute  temperature.  This  law  holds  in  the  region 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  but  does  not  fit  the  experimental 
results  obtained  with  longer  waves.  Planck*  modified  Wien'a 
law  and  gave  it  a  form  which  agrees  well  with  the  experimental 
results  throughout  the  spectrum.     It  may  be  written  thus 

J  =  -~—  (605) 

c^-1 
From  a  theoretical  point  o£  view  this  is  the  most  important  law 
in  the  theory  of  radiation  since  it  gives  the  complete  energy 
curve  of  a  black  body  for  any  given  temperature. 

535.  Temperature  HeaBorement  by  Radiatloa.  The  above 
laws  apply  strictly  to  black  bodies  only,  but  they  hold  approxi- 
mately also  for  bodies  which  are  nearly  black.  Such  laws  may 
therefore  be  used  for  the  determination  of  temperatures  which 
are  either  too  high  for  ordinary  methods  of  thermometry,  or  for 


1  Wien,  Wied.  Ann.  68.  p.  068,  ISOe. 
■naaok,  jdMkd.  i>Ay«.  4,  p.  668,  IQOL 
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the  determination  of  temperatures  of  celestial  bodies.  This  baa 
given  rise  to  a  branch  of  thermometry  called  o^^ieuH  pyrometry. 
If  the  constants  of  equations  (698,  602,  605),  as  foond  for  black 
bodies,  be  ased,  the  temperatures  so  calculated  are  called  hlack 
hody  temperaturet. 

The  black  body  temperature  of  the  sun  baa  been  found  to  be 
about  6000°C,  while  that  of  the  electric  arc  is  about  3500°C. 
The  latter  result  sgreea  well  with  that  obtained  by  Violle,  who 
in  1893  measured  the  temperature  of  the  arc  by  dropping  small 
tips  of  whita-hot  carbon  broken  from  the  positive  into  a  known 
mass  of  water,  and  noting  the  resulting  rise  in  the  temperature 
of  the  water.  The  arc  temperature  was  then  calculated  in 
accordance  with  the  method  of  mixtures  (Art.  178). 

*  636.  Radiation  Pressure.  As  early  as  1619  Kepler  suggested 
that  light  exerts  a  pressure  upon  all  bodies  upon  which  it  falls, 
and  he  attempted  to  explain  by  such  pressure  the  fact  that  the 
tails  of  comets  are  always  directed  away  from  the  sun.  During 
the  last  century  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  measure  this  pressure.  Maxwell,  from  hia  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light  (Art.  405),  had  calculated  this  radiation  pres- 
sure. He  found  that  for  a  perfectly  hlack  surface  it  should  be 
numerically  equal  to  the  enei^  coutained  in  unit  volume  of 
the  transmitting  medium.  For  a  perfectly  reflecting  surfoce 
the  pressure  should  be  twice  this  value.  In  1900  Lebedew^ 
in  Russia,  and  in  1901  Nichols  and  Hull*  in  the  United  States, 
measured  radiation  pressure  and  obtained  results,  agreeing 
very  well  with  the  theoretical  value. 

Suppose  a  plane  wave  to  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  per- 
fectly black  surface  of  area  A.  Denote  the  amount  of  energy 
contained  in  unit  volume  of  the  medium  by  E  and  the  velocity 
of  radiation  by  v.  Then  the  energy  which  reaches  the  surface 
and  is  absorbed  by  it  in  time  t,  is 

W=SAvt  (606) 

If  now  during  the  time  (  the  black  surface  be  moved  away 


1  Lebedew,  Jour.  d.  rvM.  thtm.  Out.  S2,  p.  211, 1900. 
•  Ktdiols  and  HnU,  Ffty*.  Bev.  IS,  p.  807,  IQOL 
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from  tbe  source  of  radiant  enei^  through  a  distance  J^  the 
amount  of  eaorgj  absorbed  will  be  diminished  by 

W  »  SAt  (607) 

and  this  energy  of  radiation  remains  unabsorbed  in  tiie  space 
Ag,  in  front  of  the  displaced  surfaoe.  But  by  tbe  law  of  con- 
servation of  energy  this  decrease  W  in  the  energy  absorbed 
by  the  surface  must  be  equal  to  the  work  done  in  displacing 
tbe  surface,  or 

Fi  =  PAi  »  ir  (608) 

where  P  denotes  the  pressure  upon  tbe  sur&ce.  From  this  we 
find 

P='^^S  (609) 

Th«  radiation  pretture  upon  a  hlaek  nufaee,  placed  normally 
to  the  ray»,  it  equal  to  the  radiant  eneryy  per  unit  volume,  falling 
upon  the  $urfaee. 

Accurate  measurements  have  shown  that  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  the  energy  flux  from  the  sun  is  1.95  calories  per 
square  centimeter  per  minute.  This  quantity  is  called  the  tolar 
eonttant  k,  where 

i  - 1.95  ""'""M  ,13.65  X  lO*  -gg-         (610) 
mm  em*  sec  cm' 

Now,  since  the  velocity  of  radiation  ia  8  x  1&"*  cm  per  see, 
the  pressure  upon  a  black  surface  on  the  earth,  due  to  the 
radiataon  from  the  sun,  is 

Tbe  energy  received  from  the  sun  Is  very  large.  Thus  from 
(610)  it  is  seen  that  the  time  rate  of  energy  falling  upon  a 
square  meter  is  1S65  watts  or  1.8  horse  power. 

Since  force  due  to  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the 
receiving  surface,  or  to  the  tquare  of  the  linear  dimensions  of 
the  body,  and  since  gravitational  attraction  is  proportional 
to  the  mass,  or  to  the  cube  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
body,  we  see  that,  as  the  body  decroases  in  size,  the  gravitational 
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Attraction  decreases  more  rapidly  than  the  force  due  to  radi- 
atioD  pressure.  For  sufBcientlj  small  particles,  such  aa  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  tails  of  comets,  the  force  dne  to  the 
radiation  pressure  from  the  sun  will  become  larger  than  the 
attraction  dne  to  gravitation,  and  the  particles  will  be  driven 
away  from  the  son  instead  of  being  attracted  towards  it. 
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SS7.  Color  Senutloii.  Color  is  merely  a  Beosation,  and  haa 
no  physical  existence.  The  phenomenon  of  color  sensation  is 
chiefly  of  physiological  origin  and  interest.  The  main  physical 
difference  to  be  noted  between  ether  waves  is  that  of  wave 
length.  Color  sensation  is  the  response  of  the  nerves  of  the 
retina  to  the  stimulus  o£  a  definite  number  of  ether  waves  per 
second.  The  sensation  of  color  as  reported  by  the  eye  is  much 
simpler  in  nature  than  the  sensation  of  tone  as  reported  by  the 
ear.  Thus  the  ear,  on  receiving  a  complex  musical  sound,  is 
able,  not  only  to  receive  the  sound  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  an- 
alyze it  and  to  recognize  its  individual  components.  The  eye, 
however,  can  peroeive  only  the  general  or  composite  effect  of  a 
mixture  of  the  spectral  colors  as  white  light  and  is  unable  to 
analyze  any  color  mixture  into  its  specific  components. 

As  already  noted  (Art.  464),  any  method  of  recombining 
tixe  spectral  colors  emerging  from  a  prism  produces  upon  the 
eye  the  effect  of  white  light.  This  same  result  may  be  obtained 
by  combining  in  proper  proportion  the  three  so-called  ^primary 
colors,"  red,  green  and  violet,  or  by  combining  any  pair  of 
colors,  obtained  by  mixing  these  three  colors  in  any  order,  so 
long  as  the  proper  proportion  is  maintained.  Two  colors, 
which  when  added  together  produce  the  effect  of  white  light, 
are  said  to  be  eomplementary.  Thus  yellow  and  blue,  red  and 
bluish  green,  greenish  yellow  and  violet,  are  pairs  of  comple- 
mentary colors. 

Overstimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  retana  by  any  color 
tends  to  produce  in  the  eye  the  sensation  of  its  complementary 
color  when  white  light  is  again  admitted.  Thus  if  a  brightly 
lighted  tile  floor,  showing  a  blue  pattern  upon  a  yellow  ground, 
be  viewed  attentively  for  a  few  seconds,  the  eye  on  being 
6H 
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burned  toward  a  grayish  white  wall  will  see  a  j/eBoa  pattern 
upon  a  blve  ground.  Snch  effects  are  termed  t^ierimaget  or 
tulfjective  colort. 

538.  Mixing  of  Colors.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
effect  of  many  of  the  spectral  colors  may  be  reproduced  by  the 
combination  of  certain  fundamental  or  primary  colors.  The 
simplest  method  of  showing  such  combination  is  by  projecting 
different  colored  lights  upon  the  same  portion  of  a  white 
screen.  Thus  red  and  green,  when  added  together  in  the 
proper  proportion,  gire  a  bright  yellow;  violet  and  green 
give  a  cyan  blue.  The  yellow  and  blue  thus  obtained,  if 
made  to  overlap,  produce  white  and  are  therefore  complemen- 
tary colors.  The  three  colors,  red,  green  and  violet,  are  often 
called  tA«  thre«  primary  colon. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  all  natural  colors  by  the  addition  of 
the  three  primary  colors  in  varying  proportions.  This  has 
fonnd  a  practical  application  in  Ives's  three-color  method  for 
color  photography.  It  is  to  be  clearly  nnderstood  that  in  the 
cases  just  considered,  colors  have  been  produced  by  the  addition 
of  colon. 

539.  Ifixlng  of  Pigments.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  method 
of  producing  color  by  mixing  of  colored  lights  is  the  method 
of  producing  color  by  mixing  of  pigments.  If  a  thin  glass 
cell  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  solphate  be  placed 
in  a  beam  of  white  light,  the  screen  is  covered  with  bright  blue 
light.  If  instead  of  the  cell  containing  copper  sulphate,  a 
second  cell,  containing  a  solution  of  normal  potassium  chromate 
be  ased,  the  screen  is  colored  a  bright  yellow.  If  now  the  two 
cells  be  placed  together  in  the  beam,  the  screen  appears  green. 
This  effect  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  copper  sulphate 
solution  absorbs  from  the  white  light  the  red,  orange  and 
yellow  components,  and  transmits  violet,  indigo,  blue  and 
green;  while  the  potassium  chromate  solution  absorbs  the 
violet,  indigo  and  blue  and  transmits  all  the  other  colors. 
Consequently,  when  the  two  cells  are  combined,  the  green  is 
the  only  color  transmitted  by  both  cells,  and  hence  the  screen 
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is  oolored  green.  In  this  case  ve  have  obtuned  color  hy  tba 
tubtraction  of  certain  colors  from  white  light;  and  the  intensity 
of  the  residual  green  light  is  less  than  that  of  the  light  trans* 
mitted  by  either  cell. 

In  the  case  of  colored  paints  or  pigments,  the  light  falling 
apon  the  pigment  is  subjected  to  a  similar  process  of  sabtrac- 
tioD  of  color.  The  light  penetrates  the  pigment  a  slight  dis- 
tance and  is  then  reflected.  In  the  light  reflected  from  a 
mixture  of  pigments,  all  those  colors  are  absent  which  are 
absorbed  by  any  of  the  components  of  the  mixture.  Thus 
blue  paint  absorbs  all  spectral  colors  except  blue  and  some 
green ;  yellow  paint  absorbs  all  except  the  yellow  and  some ' 
green.  In  the  mixture  of  the  two,  the  blue  rays  are  absorbed 
by  the  particles  of  the  yellow  paint,  and  the  yeUow  rays  are 
absorbed  by  the  blue  paint.  The  mixture  therefore  appears 
green,  and  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light  is  smaller  than  it 
would  be  from  either  component  alone. 

540.  Color  of  Hatoral  Objects.  The  color  of  natural  objeots 
is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  the  selective  absorptioD  of  certain  colors  of 
the  incident  light  and  to  the  diffuse  reflection  of  the  unabsorbed 
colors.  Since  the  incident  light  penetrates  some  distance  into 
the  medium  before  reflection  occurs,  ordinary  bodies  have  the 
same  color  by  reflected  light  as  by  transmitted  light.  The 
reflected  color  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  absorbed  Ught. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  colors  of  natural  objects  are  due  to  a 
proceti  of  tvitractum,  or  suppression  of  certain  colors  of  the 
incident  light. 

Of  course  the  spectral  colors,  reflected  from  a  given  body, 
must  be  present  in  the  incident  light,  if  the  body  is  to  appear 
as  it  does  in  daylight.  If  the  illumination  be  such  that  none 
of  the  incident  rays  can  be  reSected  by  the  body,  the  body  will 
appear  black.  Thus  a  blue  ribbon  appears  perfectly  black  when 
illuminated  by  yellow  sodium  light,  since  in  this  light  there  are 
no  blue  rays  to  be  reflected.  In  short,  two  conditions  are 
necessary  for  a  body  to  appear  of  a  definite  color :  First,  the 
body  must  receive  light  containing  that  color;  second,  it  must 
absorb  all  colors  except  that  color. 
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Usoallj  body  colors  are  a  mixture  of  rays  from  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  but  they  give  the  impression  of  a  single 
color,  since  the  eye  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  components  o£ 
a  color  mixture.  The  following  experiment  brings  out  this 
fact  most  strikingly.  Place  a  ruby  glass  plate  and  a  plate 
stained  with  methylene  green  in  a  beam  of  white  light.  These 
colored  plates  remove  from  the  spectrum  the  characteristio 
green  of  plants,  leaving  the  light  a  dull  gray,  a  mixture  of  light 
from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  If  now  a  plant  be  illuminated 
by  this  light  in  a  darkened  room,  tfie  leavet  will  appear  blood-red. 
This  red  color  is  reflected  by  the  chloropliyl  of  the  plant,  but 
it  is  usually  obscured  by  the  much  stronger  refiection  of  green. 

541.  Surface  Color.  Some  substances  appear  one  color  by 
reflected  light  and  another  color  by  transmitted  light.  Ex- 
amples are  seen  in  metals,  certain  solid  aniline  dyes,  and  heavy 
lubricating  oils  (Art.  468).  Thin  films  of  gold  transmit  green 
light ;  films  of  silver  transmit  blue  light.  In  these  cases  the 
light  seems  to  be  reflected  from  the  very  surface  of  the  bodies, 
instead  of  penetrating  to  a  certain  depth  into  the  body  before 
being  reflected.  These  surface  colors  are  said  to  be  due  to 
taetallie  reflection,  because  they  are  charactenstic  of  all  surfaces 
having  a  metallio  appearance, 

*542.  Reststrahlen.  For  very  long  waves  the  methods  of 
obtaining  spectra  by  diffraction  (Art.  494)  cannot  be  applied, 
since  the  grating  spectra  overlap  in  this  region,  so  tbatseparate 
rays  cannot  be  isolated  and  studied.  The  longest  waves  ob- 
served and  measured  by  this  method  were  only  about  0.01  mm 
long.  Rubens  and  E.  F.  Nichols  ^  were  the  first  to  apply  the 
principle  of  selective  reflection  for  the  isolation  of  radiations  of 
long  wave  lengths.  Their  method  was  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing observation.  After  light  proceeding  from  any  source 
whatever  has  been  reflected  repeatedly  from  surfaces  of  the 
same  substance  there  finally  remain  a  few  quite  homogeneoiia 
waves  sifted  out  by  selective  reflection  from  the  original  mix- 
ture of  waves,  and  their  properties  may  then  be  investigated  by 

■  Bobena  and  Nloholi,  Pftv'-  Bw.  4,  p.  iU,  1897. 
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ordinary  methods.     These  "reaidaal  rays"  are  generally  called 
by  their  derman  name  "Reststrahlen." 

By  this  method  Rubens  and  bis  colaborators  were  able  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  infra-red  spectrum  far  beyond 
the  limits  previously  attained.  The  following  table  gives  the 
wave  lengths  of  some  of  these  isolated  lines,  observed  in  the 
farthest  infra-red  region.^ 

Tabm  XX 
LiKX  Spxctka  of  Lokq  Wave  Lkjtqtbs 


Wati  LaNoia  w  idi 

Wit*  Lnon  m  w 

Rooksalt 

0M6» 
0.0620 
0.0766 
0.0«7  . 
0.008 

0.0536 
0.0703 
0.0865 

0.116 

46.0 
62.0 
75.6 
M.7 
03.0 

53.6 

Potaaaium  iodide 

86.5 

*  S43,  Fluorescence  and  Pbosphotescence.  Certain  substances 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  radiant  energy  of  dednite  wave 
length  tmd  of  emitting  this  energy  as  waves  of  entirely  different 
lengths  characteristic  of  the  substance.  If  the  body  cease  to 
emit  light  when  the  illuminatiou  is  out  off,  the  body  is  sud  to 
be  fluorescent.  Fluorescence  is  not  a  rare  pbenomenoo.  Thus 
fluorescein  and  uranium  glass  show  light  green  fluorescence, 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  kerosene  a  light  blue  fluorescence, 
while  chlorophyl  fluoresces  a  deep  red. 

The  light  emitted  by  fluorescent  substances  is  always  of 
greater  wave  length  than  that  which  is  absorbed  to  produce  the 
fluoreiicence.  The  fluorescent  spectrum  usually  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  overlapping  bands.  Since  fluorescence  is  pro- 
duced by  light  of  short  wave  length,  it  appears  most  brilliantly 
in  violet  or  ultra-violet  light.  Cathode  rays  and  Roentgen  rays 
also  produce  strong  fluorescence. 

iRabenaand  Hollnagel,  Verh.  d.i,phjit.  Oet,  12,  p.  83, 1010; 
■Bnbens,  Verh.  d.d.phts.  Ota.  IS,  p.  102,  lOlL 


Phosplioresoence  is  a  similar  phenomenon  and  consists  in  a 
characteristic  glow  of  certain  substances,  such  as  the  sulphides 
of  barium  and  calcium  when  strongly  illuminated.  In  these 
substances,  however,  the  glow  continues  after  the  illumination 
has  ceased.  Balmain's  paint,  after  having  been  exposed  to  an 
intense  light,  will  continue  to  shine  brightly  in  the  dark  for 
many  hours. 

A  characteristic  property  of  phoephoreecence  is  that  it  is  at 
first  intensified  for  a  very  short  time  by  red  and  infra-red  rays, 
but  that  it  is  soon  extinguished  by  the  same  rays.  If  a  spec- 
trum be  projected  upon  a  phosphorescent  screen,  a  black  strip 
on  s  bright  background  will  soon  appear  at  the  portion  of  the 
screen  occupied  by  the  red  and  infra-red  rays.  If  the  spectrum 
be  that  of  the  sun,  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  this  region  will  be 
observed  as  bright  lines  on  a  dark  background,  since  the  pres- 
ence of  these  lines  prevents  the  extinction  of  the  phosphor- 
escence. 
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M4.  Electrical  Resonance.  It  lias  been  known  for  man; 
years  (Art.  402)  that  the  discbarges  of  a  condenser  are  oscilla- 
tory in  cbaraoter,  having  a  frequency  given  by  equation  (486) 


"^nS^S 
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Such  diacbarges  must  produce  periodic  changes  in  the  ether 
strain  about  the  condenser,  resulting  in  rapid  alternations  in 
the  magnetic  induction.  These  alternations  in  their  turn  pro- 
duce rapidly  alternating  electromagnetic  induction  in  any 
neighboring  circuit  which  will  be  especially  strong  if  this  cir- 
cuit chance  to  have  a  natural  vibration  period  of  the  same  fr^ 
quency,  or,  as  we  may  say,  if  it  be  taned  to  the  same  frequency. 
In  this  case  resonance  effects  will  be  observed  very  similar  to 
those  studied  in  the  section  on  sound  (Art.  132). 

Lodge '  showed  electrical  resonance  by  the  following  experi- 
ment.    Two  Leyden  jars  of  the  same  capacity  are  furnished 


JL 


with  discharging  loops  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions.     The 

first  circuit  A  (Fig.  320)  contains  a  spark  gap  •,  the  second 

>Jx)dge,  Xatvre,  41,  p.  368,  1890. 
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circuit  B  a  spark  gap  of  one  or  two  millimeters  at  •'  between 
the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  the  jar.  The  resiatance  and 
self-inductance  of  the  circuit  B  may  be  varied  by  shifting  the 
sliding  wire  d.  By  this  means  the  frequency  of  oscillation  of 
this  circuit  may  be  varied.  If  now  the  terminals  of  the  first 
jar  be  connected  to  an  induction  coil,  discharges  take  place 
across  *,  and,  since  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  so  small  as 
r  --=j  very  small  in  comparison  with  y^  i 

(436),  these  discharges  are  oscillatory. 

By  carefully  adjusting  the  position  of  the  sliding  wire  d  in 
circuit  B,  this  circuit  may  be  tuned  to  exact  resonance  with  the 
first.  Forced  vibrations  are  set  up  in  circuit  B,  and  sparks 
appear  at  the  spark  gap  t'  at  discharge  in  circuit  A.  The  two 
circuits  may  be  thrown  out  of  tone  by  moving  the  slidii^  wire 
from  the  position  necessary  for  resonance.  It  is  important  to 
Bee  just  what  happens  in  this  experiment.  The  discharge  in 
circuit  A  sets  up  vigorous  oscillations  in  A.  These  oscillations 
are  comparable  to  those  of  a  tuning  fork  which  has  been  struck 
by  a  soft  hammer.  These  vibrations  are  quickly  damped  out, 
but,  while  they  last,  are  sufficient  to  set  up  forced  vibrations  in 
a  second  tuning  fork,  represented  by  circuit  B.  In  case  reso- 
nance has  been  established  between  A  and  £,  the  vibrations  is 
•  B  become  quite  vigorous,  producing  sparks  at  «'.  Each  dis- 
charge in  I  corresponds  to  a  new  blow  of  the  soft  hammer, 
causing  renewed  sparks  in  »'. 

A  thick  board  or  piece  of  glass  may  be  placed  between  the 
two  circuits  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  experiment ;  but 
a  sheet  of  thin  metal  suppresses  the  discharge  in  ^  entirely. 
The  electromagnetic  action,  therefore,  paties  vnUvdered  throv^h 
dUUetriety  hit  it  completely  ttopped  hy  conductor$. 

From  equation  (437) 

"•^^ 

it  is  clear  that,  for  a  given  frequency,  if  the  capacity  be  small, 
the  self-inductance  must  be  correspondii^ly  iaoreased. 
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It  is  also  clear  that  tvo  oirouits  maj  have  the  same  period 
withoat  having  the  same  capacity.  If  we  ase  a  coil  of  a  great 
number  of  turns,  we  may  dispense  with  a  condenser  entirely, 
since  every  coil  has  a  smaU  capacity.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  first  used  by  Tesla,  and  is  called  a  Te$Uz  coil. 

The  discharging  circuit  consists  of  a  Leydeu  jar  or  a  plate 
glass  condenser  and  a  coil  of  a  few  turns  of  heavy  wire.  Inmde 
this  coil,  called  the  primary  from  the  similarity  of  the  apparatus 
to  the  induction  coil,  is  placed  a  coil  consisting  of  a  very  lai^ 
number  of  turns  of  fine  wire,  but  having  the  same  period 
of  oscillation  as  the  primary.  This  secondary  coil  responds 
strongly  to  the  oscillations  in  the  primary  set  up  by  each  dia- 
chaise  of  the  condenser,  and  the  potential  difference  between 
its  terminals  reaches  enormous  values.  If  the  lower  end  of  the 
secondary  coil  be  connected  to  the  earth,  a  brush  discharge  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long  will  be  seen  streaming  out  from  the 
upper  end. 

In  apite  of  its  high  potential,  this  apparently  dangerous  ter- 
minal may  be  touched  without  any  ill  effect  upon  the  body. 
The  frequency  ia  so  high  that  the  electrio  disturbance  in  the 
medium  does  not  find  time  to  enter  the  human  body.  With 
lower  frequencies,  the  same  potential  difference  and  ourrent 
would  cause  instant  death.  The  fact  that  quite  large  currents 
come  into  play  in  this  experiment  may  easily  be  shown  by 
interposing  between  the  body  and  the  secondary  coil  an  incan- 
descent lamp,  which  will  be  brightly  lighted  up. 

545.  Hertz's  EzperlmentB.  Lodge's  experiment  was  not 
designed  to  prove  the  existence  of  electric  waves.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  mast  be  shown  that  the  oscillatory  disturbances 
in  the  ether  travel  with  a  finite  velocity  through  space  and 
obey  the  general  laws  of  radiation.  The  first  experimental  proof 
of  this  was  furnished  by  the  celebrated  researches  of  Hertz,i 
beginning  in  the  year  1887. 

If,  as  Maxwell  bad  predicted,  the  discharges  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
or  of  any  condenser,  actually  produce  ether  waves  traveling 

1  BertE,  WUd.  An*.  SI,  p.  431,  1887. 
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through  Bpaoe  with  a  Telocity  of  8  x  10"  centimeters  per  seoond, 
a  simple  oaloolation  of  the  frequency  of  oscillation  and  an  appli- 
cation of  the  wave  formula 

X-'- 
n 

vill  show  that  the  vave*  wSl  be  teoeral  miU»  longy  even  (f  tmoK 

Leydenjart  be  uted.    Hertz  employed  aa  discharging  capacities 

small  metallic  spheres,  short  cylinders  or  plates,  and  was  thus 

able  in  some  of  his  experiments  to  redoce  the  wave  length  to 

about  60  cm. 

In  order  to  detect  these  waves,  Hertz  used  a  simple  device, 
called  a  tpari-gap  detector.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  or  cir- 
cular wire  ^  (Pig*  S21)  containing 
a  short  spark  gap  a.  The  dimensions 
of  this  loop  were  so  chosen  that  the 
detector  was  brought  into  resonance 
or  into  teTM  with  the  radiator  AB. 
Then,  when  a  discharge  of  sufficient 
intensity  passed  across  A£,  minute 
sparks  also  passed  across  the  spark 
gap  of  the  detector. 

By  his  eiperiments  Hertz  proved  ""' '"'" 

that  electric  waves  are  refiected  from  plane  and  curved  sur- 
faces in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  reflection.  He 
refracted  the  waves  through  prisms  made  of  dielectrics,  such 
as  resin,  pitch  or  paraffine.  He  polarized  them  by  passing 
them  through  coarse  wire  gratings  and  thus  proved  that,  like 
all  other  ether  radiations,  they  were  of  a  transverse  character. 

By  means  of  metallic  mirrors  Hertz  produced  a  system  of 
stationary  waves  by  reflection  (Art.  18S),  located  nodes  and 
anUnodes,  and  measured  the  wave  length  of  the  waves  in  ques- 
tion. From  the  computed  value  for  the  frequency  of  the  oscil- 
lator, and  the  measured  value  of  the  wave  length,  he  ^owed 
that  the  vdotsity  of  eUetrie  ieavet  it  the  fame  m  the  veloeitjf  of 
light.  In  short,  he  established  the  fact  that  electric  waves 
exist,  and  that  the  only  difference  b^toeen  electric  v>aveM  and  other 
form*  of  ether  radiation  m  one  of  wave  length. 
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646.  klectiic  Radiators  and  Receivere.  Most  inTestigatota 
after  Hertz  attempted  to  Bolve  the  following  problems :  To 
obtain  sborter  wave  lengths,  to  increase  tbe  efiBcie&oy  of  the 
radiator,  and  to  find  more  sensitive  detectors  for  electric 
waves,  in  order  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  their  experimental 
results. 

B;  reducing  tbe  radiatii^  system  to  minute  dimensions,  it 
has  been  made  possible  to  produce  electric  waves  of  from  8  to 
4  mm  in  length. 

Many  forms  of  radiators  superior  to  that  used  by  Hertz  have 
been  described.  One  of  the  most  efBcient  is  the  Rigbi  oacil- 
lator.  It  consists  of  three  spark  gaps  instead  of  one.  Tbe 
central  gap,  which  produces  the  effective  waves,  is  immersed  in 
paraffine  oil. 

Hertz's  spark  gap  detector  was  not  at  all  sensitive  and  was 
soon  replaced  by  other  receivers,  for  which  the  name  cymo$eop9 
has  been  proposed.  Of  tbe  many  forms  of  receivers  now  in 
Dse  we  shall  describe  only  the  eoh^er.  This  was  for  some  time 
considered  the  best  receiver  for  electrical  waves  and  is  still 
much  used  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Tbe  coherer  consists  of  a  tube  containing  metal  filings  be- 
tween metallic  electrodes.  These  filings  form  loose  contacts 
and  have  a  very  high  electrical  resistance,  so  that  a  small 
difference  of  potential,  such  as  that  of  a  couple  of  dry  cells,  is 
insufficient  to  force  an  appreciable  current  through  the  coherer. 
But  if  the  potential  difference  at  tbe  terminals  of  the  coherer 
be  raised  to  a  sufficiently  high  value,  the  resistance  is  greatly 
decreased  and  tbe  filings  cling  together.  Thus  if  a  coherer  be 
placed  in  series  with  a  cell  and  some  current  indicator,  as  a 
telephone  or  electric  bell,  no  current  will  flow,  owing  to  the 
high  resistance  of  tbe  coherer.  But  if  an  electric  wave  fall 
upon  a  wire  connected  to  the  earth  through  a  coherer,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  wire  and  the  earth  may 
become  high  enough  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the  co- 
herer. In  this  case  the  cell  is  able  to  send  a  current  through 
its  circuit,  actuate  tbe  telephone  or  electric  bell  and  thus 
announce  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  wave.     After  each  a^nal  the  oo- 
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herer  maat  be  tapped  in  order  to  eeparate  the  filings  from  each 
other  and  thus  restore  its  high  resistance. 

For  other  forms  of  detectors,  many  of  which  are  more  sensi- 
tive and  reliable  than  the  coherer,  the  student  is  referred  to 
textbooks  on  wireless  telegraphy. 

"M7.  Selbt's  Ezperlmeats.  The  following  experiments,  de- 
scribed by  Seibt,^  furnish  a  beautiful  visible  demonstration  of 
electrical  oscillations  based  upon  the  principle  of  resonance. 

Two  Leyden  jars  C^  and  (?,  (Fig-  822)  are  connected  to  an 
induction  coil  J  and  also  to  a  discharging  circnit,  consisting  of 
adjustable  inductive  resistances  Xj  and  L^  and  a  spark  gap  F. 
By  adjusting  the  sliding  contacts  K^ 
and  K^  different  lengths  of  the  in< 
ductances  are  placed  in  the  circuit. 
In  this  way  the  frequency  of  osoil- 
lation  of  the  circuit  may  be  varied 
within  wide  limits.  To  one  of  the 
terminalB  of  the  condenser  a  long 
vertical  coil  R  of  many  turns  is  at- 
tached. This  coil  has  a  defiuite 
frequency  and  large  differences  of 
potential  are  produced  by  the  elec- 
trical oscillations.  Near  this  coil 
and  parallel  to  it  is  placed  a  fine 
straight  Btoel  wire  connected  to  the 
earth  at  its  lower  end,  so  that  its 
potential  is  always  kept  at  zero.  If 
now  the  potential  at  any  point  of  the 
coil  reach  a  value  sufficiently  high,  a 
brush  discharge  will  be  seen  to  pass 
between  the  coil  and  the  wire  at  this  place, 
course  be  darkened. 

For  the  best  effect  the  coil  and  the  dischai^ng  circuit  must 
be  in  tune,  a  condition  easily  obtained  by  adjusting  the  induc- 
tances in  the  circuit.     Since  the  lower  end  of  the  coil  is  con- 
i8«ibt,  Phti.  ZeOtchr.  4,  p.  W,  IMS. 
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nected  to  «  large  capacity,  it  forms  an  antinode  or  place  of 
maximnm  freedom  for  the  electrical  surgeB.  At  the  tipper  eod 
ftbe  coil  is  cat  off,  thns  stopping  the  flow;  hence  there  most 
be  a  node  of  electric  displacement  and  consequently  a  high 
potential  at  this  point.  This 
high  potential  shows  itself 
by  a  brush  diecbarge  te  the 
wire.  This  is  the  simplest 
form  of  oscillation  (Fig.  323) 
of  the  apparatus,  and  corre- 
sponds very  cloaely  to  the 
Tibrations  in  a  closed  organ 
pipe  producing  its  funda- 
mental tone  (Art.  140,  Fig. 
73,  D).  For  this  lowest  tone 
the  condenBera  Oi  and  (?,  must 
be  connected  in  parallel,  not 
in  series,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  vibration  fre- 
quency may  be  increased  by 
placing  the  condensers  in 
series  and  adjosting  the  in- 
ductances. Thns  overtones 
may  be  produced  in  the  coil 
having  one,  two  or  three  ad- 
Fw.  828.  F.0. 8M.  ditional  nodes  and  frequen- 

cies of  8,  5  or  7  times  the 
frequency  of  Mte  fundamental.  A  Gei&sler  tube  carried  along 
the  ooil  will  brighten  up  at  the  nodes  and  remain  dark  at  the 
antinodes.  The  difference  of  potentitd  along  the  coil  corre- 
sponds to  the  pressure  variationa  in  the  organ  pipe. 

If  the  upper  end  of  the  coil  be  connected  to  the  atcel  wire, 
this  end  will  always  be  at  zero  potential  and  now  becomes  am 
atUinode.  With  the  fundamental  vibration  one  node  is  seen 
at  the  center  of  the  coil  (Fig.  824). 

Resonance  effects  appear  more  strikingly  if  two  coils,  having 
different  numbers  of  wires  and  therefore  different  frequencies^ 
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be  oonneoted  at  the  same  time  to  tlie 

discharging   condenaer.     When   the 

circuit  is  tuned  to  the  frequency  of 

either  one,  a  strong  brush  discharge 

appears   at  the    upper    terminal   of 

this  coil,  while  the  other  remaina 

dark  (Fig.  325).     If  nov  a  third 

coil,  having   the  same  frequency  as 

one  of  these  two  coils,  be  placed  at 

some   distance   from   the  apparatus, 

and  its  lover  end  connected  to  the 

earth,  this  coil  will  show  resonance 

by  a  strong  discharge  at  its  upper 

end    as    soon    as    the    discharging 

circuit  is  tuned  to  resonance  with 

the  coil  having  the  same  frequency ; 

but   it  will   not  respond   when  the  Pia.  326. 

other  coil  is  in  oscillation. 

*M8.  Wireless  Telegrapliy.  While  Hertz's  discovery  con- 
tained all  the  possibilities  of  signaling  through  space  by  means 
of  electric  waves,  the  realization  of  practical  wireless  telegraphy 
required  (a)  the  construction  of  a  radiator  which  would  allow 
a  large  portion  of  the  energy  of  the  oscillating  system  to  be 
radiated  into  space,  and  (6)  the  use  of  a  sensitive  instm- 
ment  for  the  detection  of  electric  waves. 

A  nearly  closed  condenser  circuit  is  a  very  poor  radiator, 
since  almost  all  the  electrical  energy  of  the  discharge  is  trans- 
formed into  heat  in  the  metallic  circuit.  In  general,  short 
oscillating  systems  are  poor  radiators.  The  most  effective 
radiators  have  an  elongated  fonn,  because  in  this  case  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  electrom^netic  field  surrounding  the  instrument 
are  of  large  amplitude  and  pass  out  into  space  more  freely  than 
in  the  case  of  a  short  circuit.  In  practice,  therefore,  a  part  of 
the  oscillator  at  the  sending  station  always  consists  of  a  long 
wire,  or  system  of  wires,  extending  far  above  the  ground.  Such 
wires  are  called  antennae.  By  this  means  large  quantities  of 
enei^gy  are  radiated  into  spaoe. 
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Of  still  greater  importaaoe  ia  the  use  of  a  sen^tive  detector. 
Wireleaa  telegraphy  over  long  distances  was  made  possible  onl; 
after  the  iorentioD  of  the  coherer.  With  the 
detfiotors  now  in  use  messages  may  be  sent  across 
the  ocean  with  the  expenditure  of  much  less 
energy  than  was  needed  for  the  earlier  experi- 
ments over  shorter  distances.  In  most  modem 
systems  the  sensitiveness  is  further  increased  hy 
properly  tuning  the  radiator  and  the  receiver. 

We  shall  describe  only  the  principle  underly- 
ing this  new  and  important  branch  of  applied 
electricity.  At  the  sending  station  (Fig.  826) 
strong  electric  sparks  are  produced  by  an  induc- 
tion coil  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  radia- 
tor. In  the  figure  Rigbi's  form  of  spark  gap  is 
""'  ***'  represented.     One  of  the  terminals  of  the  spark 

gap  is  connected  to  the  antenna  A  and  the  other  to  the  earth 
S.  At  the  receiving  station  (Fig.  827)  a  long  antenna  A  is 
connected  to  the  earth  £  through  the  detector 
c,  represented  in  the  figure  as  a  coherer.  When 
a  wave  is  received  by  the  antenna,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  coherer  is  lowered  and  allows  the 
cell  B  to  aotaate  the  indicator  in  the  circuit 
Ser  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  wave. 

Communications  with  and  between  ships  at 
sea  form  the  most  important  practical  applica- 
tion of  wireless  telegraphy. 

*S48.  Wireless  Telephony.  The  electrical 
resistance  of  selenium  varies  greatly  with  the 
intensity  of  illumination  falling  upon  it.  This 
property  may  be  used  to  detect  a  variation  in 
the  intensity  of  light.  For  this  purpose  two  separate  wires 
are  wound  parallel  to  each  other  and  not  more  than  a  millimeter 
apart  upon  an  insulating  frame.  Selenium  is  spread  in  the 
grooves  between  (he  wires  and  then  heated  to  a  little  more 
than  100°C.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  selenium  cell,  the 
free  ends  of  iAxe  two  wires  serving  as  the  terminals  of  the  oeU. 
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Since  Belenium  is  a  poor  conductor  of  electricity,  the  resistance 
between  the  terminals  ia  very  high,  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sand  ohms  in  the  usual  forms.  But  the  variation  with  different 
illumination  is  very  great,  the  conductance  of  some  cells  uicrea^ 
ing  more  than  a  hundred  fold  between  darkness  and  daylight. 

This  peouliarity  of  the  selenium  cell  is  used  in  wireless  te- 
lephony. At  one  station  an  arc  light  or  other  source  of  intense 
light  is  placed  at  the  focua  of  a  concave  mirror  which  directs 
the  beam  of  light  to  a  similar  mirror  at  the  receiving  station. 
A  selenium  cell  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  receiving  mirror 
and  is  connected  to  a  circuit,  containing  a  battery  and  a  tele- 
phone. Any  variation  in  the  intensity  of  light  in  the  sending 
station  will  be  heard  through  the  telephone  receiver  at  the  oUier 
station. 

*550.  The  Speaking  Arc.  The  arc  light  may  be  made  to  tpeak 
by  the  following  simple  arrangement.  The  arc  A  (Fig.  828} 
is  connected  to  a  source  A  A  A  A 

of  direct  current  X>,  which     [  v  W  v 

for  best  results  should  be 
200  volts  or  more.  The  re- 
sistances are  so  adjusted 
as  to  have  at  least  10  ara> 
peres  flowing  through  the 
arc,  which  may  be  drawn 
oat  to  a  length  of  several 
centimeters.  The  circuit 
contains  also  a  coil  £ 
of  large  self -inductance, 
which  allows  a  steady 
current  to  pass,  but  offers  a  high  resistance  to  rapidly  changing 
currents  (Art.  S34),  and  is  therefore  called  a  choking  coil.  A 
shunt  circuit,  containing  a  telephone  transmitter  T,  is  attached 
to  the  terminals  of  the  choking  coil.  The  resistances  of  the 
coil  and  of  the  shunt  circuit  should  he  so  chosen  that  the  cur- 
rent through  the  transmitter  which  may  be  placed  in  a  distant 
room  will  not  exceed  two  amperes. 

Speaking  into  the  transmitter  will  produce  rapid  variationa 
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of  the  current  in  the  shunt  drouit.  These  are  forced  bj  tha 
ohokiDg  coil  through  the  arc  and  become  soperpoaed  npon 
the  Bteady  current.  The  volume  of  the  incandescent  vapor  of 
the  arc  is  changed  in  unison  vifch  the  variations  of  the  current, 
giving  rise  to  soond  vibrations  in  the  same  manner  as  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  singing  arc  (Art.  403).  All  sounds  re- 
ceived by  the  telephone  transmitter  are  reproduced  by  the  arc 
with  remarkable  fidelity. 

At  the  same  time  the  intensity  of  light  emitted  by  the  aro 
varies  in  unison  with  the  sound.  It  is  evident  that  by  the  use 
of  a  speaking  aro  at  the  sending  station  the  trauBmission  of 
speech  over  large  distauoes  is  made  possible  by  means  of  wire- 
leas  telephony. 

*551.  Index  of  Refraction  for  Ether  Radiation.  Maxwell's 
theory  (Art.  405),  according  to  which  all  radiation  is  of  an 
electromagnetic  nature,  was  strongly  supported  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Hertz.  We  have  already  seen  that  according  to  the 
electromagnetic  theory  the  velocity  of  radiation  v  in  any 
medium  is 

where  «,  the  dielectric  constant,  and  m  the  permeability,  are 
measured  in  the  same  system  of  units.  Again,  it  has  been  shown 
(Art.  486)  that  the  relative  index  of  refraction  for  two  media  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  light  in  the  two  media. 
Denoting  the  velocity  of  radiation  in  vacuo  by  V,  and  remember- 
ing that  e  is  unity  in  vacuo  and  /t  for  transparent  substances  the 
same  as  in  vacuo,  we  find  for  the  absolute  index  of  refraction  n 
of  any  transparent  medium, 

»-f-v:  (612) 

Now,  experiment  has  shown  that  for  many  substances  the 
index  of  refraotioo,  for  light  waves,  is  very  different  from  the 
square  root  of  the  dielectric  constant.  But  the  dielectric  con- 
stant is  determined  by  means  of  very  slow  electric  oscillations. 
If  we  wish  to  apply  the  above  equation,  the  index  of  refraction 
must  be  calculated  for  very  long  waves.    The  best  expression 
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foi  the  relation  between  the  index  of  refraction  and  wave  length 
ia  the  Ketteler-Helmholtz  equation 

in  which  X  is  the  wave  length  for  which  n  is  to  be  found, 
Xj,  X^  .  .  .  the  wave  lengths  for  absorption  lines  produced  by 
the  substance  under  investigation,  and  Jlf^,  Jt^  .  .  .  constants, 
depending  on  the  substance. 

Applying  this  formula  to  very  long  waves  the  agreement 
between  the  electromagnetic  theory  and  experimental  determi- 
nations of  the  index  of  refraction  is  remarkably  good.  Thoa 
for  flint  glass  the  index  of  refraction  for  sodium  light  is  1.62 
and  n*  equals  2.62.  For  long  waves  n^  increases  to  6.T,  while 
the  dielectric  constant  has  been  found  to  lie  between  6.7  and  8. 

*552.  Electron  Theory  of  Radiation.  If  we  accept  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  vibrations  of  short  wave  lengths,  such  as 
those  of  visible  light,  are  produced.  Since,  according  to  this 
theory,  radiation  consists  in  a  periodic  disturbance  of  the 
electromagnetic  condition  of  the  ether,  we  must  look  for  an 
explanation  rather  to  an  electrical  disturbance  in  the  source  of 
light  than  to  an  elastic  vibration  of  the  atoms  or  molecules. 
Lorentz  assumes  that  light  is  emitted  by  electric  charges  con- 
tained in  the  atoms  of  ponderable  bodies.  We  may  consider 
atoms  as  consisting  of  two  parts ;  one,  the  larger  portion,  of 
the  dimensions  of  an  ion  and  charged  positively,  and  a  second 
part  consisting  of  electrons  or  small  negative  charges  which 
are  in  continuous  vibratory  motion  about  the  positive  center. 
The  distribution  of  the  electrons  and  their  vibrations  may  be 
very  complicated,  but  if  we  wish  to  explain  the  production  of  a 
single  spectral  line,  we  may  assume  that  it  is  due  to  an  electron 
vibrating  with  simple  harmonic  motion  of  a  definite  period.  It 
is  evident  that  such  a  motion  would  be  least  disturbed  if  the 
source  of  light  were  an  incandescent  gas.  This,  as  we  have 
seen  (Art.  496),  gives  a  line  spectrum.  It  is  not  difiGcult  to  see 
that  such  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  an  electron  must  pro* 
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diice  correspondiug  electromagnetic  disturbances  in  the  etbei 
about  it  and  thus  serve  as  a  center  of  electromagnetic  radiation. 

This  theory  receiTed  remarkable  experimental  confirmation 
when  Zeeman  *  found  that  line  spectra  are  changed  by  placing 
the  source  of  light  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  and  that  the 
cause  of  this  so-called  Zeeman  effect  is  a  vibration  of  a  negative 
charge  of  the  magnitude  of  an  electron,  while  no  positive  charges 
contribute  to  the  radiation. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  absorption  of  light  and 
selective  reflection  are  explained  as  resonance  effects,  producing 
sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  electrons  contained  in  the  ab- 
sorbing substance.  In  short,  the  electron  theory  has  substi- 
tuted the  negative  electric  charges  for  the  vibrating  material 
particles  of  the  older  theory  of  emission  of  light. 

Since  the  electron  theory  explains  also  an  electric  current  as 
being  due  to  a  motion  of  electrons  through  the  conductor,  we 
must  expect  a  definite  relation  to  exist  between  the  electrical 
conductivity  and  the  reflective  and  absorptive  powers  of  a  given 
substance.  Experimental  investigations  have  shown  that  for 
long  waves,  from  8  to  25  microns,  the  optical  constante  of 
metals  may  be  calculated  from  their  electrical  conductivity  and 
vice  versa.  The  electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  aa  modified 
by  the  electron  theory,  has  thus  established  a  dose  connection 
between  two  groups  of  physical  phenomena  which  at  first  sight 
would  Beem  to  be  widely  separated.  Hence  this  theory  is  con- 
sidered at  the  present  time  as  the  most  satisfaotory  theory  of 
radiation. 

iZeemoD,  J%(I.  Jfoff.  43,  p.  S30,  1897. 
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luotkiii  mil,  330;    BCtlon  of  oondenaer  In. 


it  of,  51. 

luenoe  muhinea,  373. 

rs-red  imdiatioD.  494,  B24;  loncnt  waving 

maaflurad  in,  52i. 
IniuUton.  279. 
Intan^ty,  of  earth^i  masDaUo  field,  349;    of 

cteotrio  field.  3S2 ;    of  nucnetis  Geld,  236. 

242;  of  radlBtion,  fi2G;  of  sound,  lOS. 
iDteifennea.  from  two  Knall  epertuna.  488; 

in  thin  film,  490 ;  ot  light  vavta,  487 ;  oi 

■ound  miyM.  106;   principle  of,  130. 
IntarferomoteT,     HJobeUon,    493:      Pulfrioh- 

Abb«,  491. 
Internal,  oomburtlan  engjne,   161 ;    work  in 

Intenutiona!  electrical  unila,  364. 


I.  108,  53B. 
lo,  303. 
lonlaation,  in  deotrolytaa,  406 ;  of  t 


iBooIinio  line^  249. 
leoconis  linea,  248. 
Iwtheimal  linea,  183. 
laotropio  aiadlain,  433. 

Jar,  Leydan,  399. 


Eetrin,  poroui  plui  experimisDt,  IB 

eleelricity,  302. 
Kettder-Helmholti  formula,  fiSl. 
Kiloenun.  6 ;  -aeCW,  34. 
Kilowatt,  36;  -hour,  2QS. 
Kinetic  eoeiEy,  37:     in  terms  ol 

veiodtj.  38;  of  retalion,  SI,  M 
Kinetic  friotion,  38. 
KirehhoO'i  law,  of  eleotiie  ourreni 

radiation.  630. 

Kundt'i  tube.  142. 


Idmp,   are,   309;    Cooper-Hswitt,   311; 
candeaoent,  308;   Nernat.  310. 

LaBlerB,  projeetion.  471. 

'      '  Telocity  of  eound.  1 


I.  1. 


a.  18,  II 


Lead  el 

Leakace,  eleetrlc,  317 ;  maKnetio.  327. 

LeolanchA  cell.  292. 

Lenard  r&yg.  412. 

Length,   unit    of,    4;     of    orsao   [dpe,  139; 

Lsns.  aahromatic.  460;  oonvorging,  456,  457; 
divergiDg.  455,  450;  larmulae  (or  thin, 
454;  positive  or  negaUva,  455;  thin,  re- 
fraction through.  453;    thick,    oonatanta 

Leni'i  law,  239. 

Leyden  lai,399;  osdllatoty  dlacfaarge  of ,  402, 

544. 
Light,  eompleiity  ot  white,  464 ;  diaperaioa  of, 

464;   double  relractlDn  of.  509;    interfer- 

eoM  ot,  487;   Maiweli'a  theory  of.  409; 

nature  of,  434;   polariied,  505;   propaga. 

Uonof.435:  refiection  of,  438;  refrac^on 

of,  446;    (aimw  of,  433;    speed  ot.  480; 

recompoeition  of,  464 ;  theory  of.  483. 
Llghtoiiig  rods,  376, 
Linde'a  method  of  liquefaction.  320. 
Lisca  of  ii 


t,  244. 


^bye; 


i   by 


denaity  of,  69 ;  effluiof,  78;  flow  of, 
igh  tubea,  SO ;  free  aurfaae  of.  60 ; 
aal  eipBoeion  ot,  159;  in  oommunl- 
■  tulMs,  70;    aound  in,  IIG. 


LIsbJoiu's  fijpira.  IS8 ;  gmpbiul  method  tor, 

lag. 
Lodgfl'fl  expehniBnt,  544. 

Loop  rotatLnx  in  nussetie  B^  317. 
Loopi  and  noda,  133. 
LoudusH  Df  aouDd.  IDS. 

Muhinu,  4S:  dynamo-sleotilo,  343-358; 
elKtroatntic,  371-373;   Uir  ol,  40, 

MBsnat.  linM  o[  induction  thcoucli  >.  345 ; 
polea  of  ■,  334. 

Hunetio,  AltTHtioD  And  repulaion,  £32;  cir- 
cuit, Iiw  of,  326;  Siu,  243,  324;  hye- 
induclion,    242 


327;     I 


361;  B- 


I   of    1 


,   243; 


enoid.  31B;   inttuity  of,  236. 
MBgoetism,  elleot  of  hut  on,  240; 

ntlureof,  23B;  Mrmatii&!,  247, 
Ma«i»tiiatioa  of  iron,  333. 
Misnetiibic  field,  322. 
MftcnetomotiTO  fotoe,  32S, 
MacDslA    mechuilrwl    foreu    betWMa,    333; 

pioperltu  of,  231. 
HaiCDific&iioD,    475;     □(    compound    mkn> 

Kopc.  47S;   of  almplc  leoa,  476;   of  tel»- 

MnioT  tiimd,  124. 


lu*.    ctmMr    of.    43; 

dsfinilion    of,   3;     eleotroDUcnetio.    413; 

unit  of,  2;  Hid  ireiKhi.  IS, 
fatter,  definition  of,  2 ;  ccneraL  pzY>pert1eB  of, 

SI;  kinetic  theory  gf,  147;  tbm  Btalea  of, 


MaxlDium  and  n 


MeiuunimeDt,  fuDdame: 
Mechanical  idvantogc, 
Mochiuilcai  equivalent,  i 

calenergj-.aflB. 
Medium  of  propacatioii 
Melde'e  eiperiment,  13! 
Melting  point,  IBS;    d< 

■ofutiou,  IBS;  influ 


r,  14B,  ISO. 

Mi^tallic  leOeoUoD.  541. 

Meter,  the.  S. 

Michel»a'g     cratiac     G04;      inte 

492. 
Mionifuad,  the,  314. 
Micron,  the.  634. 
Microacope,  compound,  478 ;  iwl 


intenuty  of  aound, 


Minimum  deri&tJon,  4JS0, 

Minor  triad,  134. 

Mirron.  concave.  443;  convex.  443;  i 

463 ;  planE.  43B ;  rotating,  141 ;  i|dwric4 
aberration  in,  463 ;   indincd,  443. 

Miitone,  methixl  of.  173;  fi«eiiD«.  1B4. 

Modulus  of  elaiticity.  SB. 

Moieture  in  atmoflphenr,  213, 

Molecular,    eonduclivity.    287;     foceaa,    S3; 
macnete,23B;   ranee.  86:   tEworr  of  hn^ 


Momenl 


ochromatlc  light.  464. 


237;  of  aeoiiple,4a; 

irtia,Sl. 

of,  30, 


Ota 


Motion.  17;  circular,  3B;  eurvillDew,  1 
lawg  ol,  IS,  19,  20 ;  on  inclined  plane,  2 
reotilinear.  17 ;  oimple  harmooic,  17,  3 
uniloim.    17,   21;    unifoimlr  acedsmti 

Motor  rule.  3S4. 
Moton.electrie,343.3S3-3S8;  induetloD,  3i 

by,  3S7. 
MoutiipiaHM,  143. 
Muscular  eenn.  14. 


;   transpoaitiaD,  134. 


National  prototypea,  4. 
Natural  objects,  color 
Nature,  of  tisht,  434 ;  i 


eedle,    aetstic    pair,    200;     dii9lnc,    340; 

galvanometer,  360. 
agBlJve,    uniaiial  orystalg.  513;   work,  178| 

eleetrldty.  360;   magnetism.  233, 
srnat  lamp,  310. 
eutral,  eqiulibrimd,  4fi;  temperature,    301, 

for  velocity  ol  sound.  111 ;  lav  of  gravitk. 


Nodea,  IS 
Normal  q 
Nucld  of 


Object  glaiL  477. 
ObJeclJve.  477. 
Ocean  cunenta,  328. 
OcUve,  124, 
Oerated'i  discoveiy,  3S4. 


1,  definll 


t,  264. 


'.270, 

One  fluid  theory  of  eledddtr.  ST7, 4(8. 
Opaque  bodlM.  404, 
Optic  axes,  509.  S13. 
Optica.   definiUona,   433;     geomstrloal,  4 

phyrical.  433, 
Ordlovy  ray,  GOB,  fiia 
Organ  of  heating,  145. 


,>.OglL- 


Orcu  pi[iw.  1381  140. 

OwitUU™.  «Dt«  ot.  M ;  polod  or,  28. 

sIhMo.  2eS;    emigriTD,   020;    nflsatlva, 

Pr«u».lSl  «t  Buy  point  in  a  Buy.  M;   M- 

OtmomM. 

Onootk  pn-mre.  100. 

210;    defioitioD  of.  IS;    dug  lo  ndiMton, 

638;  fluid,M:  onstiyiurfMB,a7;o«iMrtKV 

100 ;  unil  of.  16 ;  wilhin  n  »m>  bobbi*.  M. 

PniTHt's  Ihoory  of  eichnsKH.  628. 

P«™bolio  mlrrar.  493. 

Piimary,  oolon,  638;    cumiK,  331. 

PvxnuMEiietio  bodin.  246. 

Puti&l  vibrations,  13T. 

Psih  ol  isys,  440. 

Peltier  effect.  301;    s.  M.r.,30I. 

Peadulum.    compeimCed.     IGS;     squlvftlscit 

ampk.  5S ;  ideal  ^mpla.  M ;  period  of.  M ; 

phyiiut,  65 :  revondbUIty  of,  65 ;  seooodj, 

54. 
Peaumbn.438, 
PsnuiBion,  ooilcr  ol.  £5. 
Period,  of  oanllatioD.  of  peaduluio,  54;    of 

rotatloD,  21 :  of  ■.  B.  >L,  28. 
PemenbUity,  nugnetic.  238;    ol  Iron,  S22. 


Pbug.  28.  29 ;   relitioni.  30. 
Pbo^honvKDoe,  543. 
Phatoelectria  aclian.  54B. 
FholocrapbiB,  umen.  472;    pkte, 

HH  toe  ndiiitiaD.  623. 
Fhotocnqih)',  oolor,  538. 
Photometry.  626. 
I^sment  colon,  53B. 
Pile  at  pUua,  603. 
Pipes,  orgiui,  139,  140. 
Phcb.  123. 
Pluok'a  lav.  534. 
Plaiw.coni(icBle,460;faaBl,4Se:  ol  InddeDo 

433:   of  refraeUon.  433 :   principal.  460. 
Ptana  miiTor,  inu«e>  in.  439;     rotatloo  o 

PlaDa  oi  polariaatioD.  606 ;  mtatlon  tk.  520. 62: 
FtaMialty,  el. 

'  ID  Ihioucb.  447 ;  thin,  oolon  0 


490. 


noUing  point  of,  1 


Folariiing  angle.  606.  507. 


Positive.  oryBtak.  613;  elactrielty.  360;  mag- 


' ;  of  ebarged  conduci 


>,   443,   ' 


Principal,   I 

Principle,  Abbi-Llttrow,  462;  of  Arehlmedea. 

OS;    of  Huygena,  116. 
Priam, 460;  angleof,450:  edgeof,450:  niool. 

614;    isfrHtion  through.  450. 
Projection,    upvard.    23 ;     upon   rectangular 

uea,   11;    lantern.  471. 
Prcqiwaation,  medium  of,  106 ; 

light.  435. 
Prototypea,  natlooid,  4. 
Pulley.  47. 
Pumps,  73;  air,  75;  jet,  83. 

Quality  of  sound,  141. 
Quantity,  of  slectridty,  963:  <A 
dueed.  330:  of  beat,  16S:   i 


Radiation,  221,  522;  law  of  lavene  winarea, 
525:  Planek'i  law.  634;  preaure.  630: 
•pectmm,  524;  BUtan's  law.  632;  tem- 
perature by.  536;   Wien'a  laws.  633,  634. 

Radiator,  eleolric,  54S. 

dlsoovery  of,  426;   tbenry  ol. 


431. 


,    430;    eabaUaota,  435; 


Radius  of  gyration,  51. 
Rainfall  in  the  United  SUtes.  315. 
Range,  molecular,  86, 
Raicfaction  in  waves,  107 ;  of  a  gas,  180. 
Ratio  of  ipeciSc  heals.  175,  IM. 
Ray.  extraordinary,  and  ordinary,  600 ;  alpha, 
427 ;   beta,  428 ;   gamma.  420, 


i)trio,640;  telephone.  340. 
in  of  white  li^t,  464. 

Rectilinsar  motion,  17 ;  pn^agation  ol  li^t, 
435. 

Reflection,  angle  of,  433,  43S;  at  a  pUs*  aoT' 
lace,  430;  at  concave  suriaoe,  443;  at 
convei  surface.  443 ;  diffused.  438 ;  law  ol, 
438 ;  from  undulalory  theory.  485 ;  nMtallio, 
641 ;  of  radiation,  626 ;  ol  electromagnetic 
waves.  546;    polarisation  by,  606 ;    toUI, 


B^netloo,  ancb  o(,  433,  446:  at  *  ptu« 
■ulfM»,448;  doubts.  GO»i  indei  of.  4 " 
4fi0;  in  Imlud  api.  fil2;  of  ndiiti 
S2«,  til;  ot  aound,  lOS;  throucb  plana 
platfl,  447 :  thniuib  thin  Isna,  4A3 ;  thiouxh 
s  piiam,  4G0. 

Raaeuntiva  pcoona.  3 

BeUtivs  indai  of  nim 

Relay.  321. 

Beaidual  ebarce.  399. 

RniMuiM,  chucB  □(.  i 

eteotrioal,  204;  electiolvtio.  2S7i  lam 
273 ;  ^woiSo,  374 ;  (UmUrdi  of.  378. 

Raiitannrai.  in  parallel.  277 ;  in  larii^  270. 

RowetiviJy,  274. 

Rualviaapownr.  GOU  ofeye.502;  offntiiia. 
£04 ;  of  microKope.  503 ;  of  telescope,  '-' 
"1.  544,  547; 


1,132. 


R«*ODaton.  electrioal,  544 ;  i 


I,  132. 


H2. 

Resultant,  of  panllsl  foroea.  42 ;  of  two  idmple 

hsnnonlii  motioiu.  128. 
Rovenal  of  spectral  lines.  498. 
Revonible  cycle.  1S8 ;   efficiency  of.  188. 
Rigidity,  ooefficient  of.  58. 
Rodi.  vibntioD  ot.  142. 
H&ntEcn  rays,  417;  properties  of,  418. 
RoUtion,  17 ;  kinetio  energy  of.  SI ;  of  plana  of 

polarliaiion,  by  qusrti.  320;  mattDeto-op- 

tical,  521 ;  period  of,  31. 

Rowland,  mecfasnical  equlralant  irf  beat,  176. 

;laoip,  220. 

HIS.  94 ;  vapon,  200. 

Scalar,  10. 

Scales,  duucal.  125;  tempered.  127;  tiiccmo- 

metrie.  152,  106. 
Science  aod  Natural  !««.  1. 
fieooud.  of  time,  5. 

Beeonduy,  colli,  293;  inimnt,331:  coil.  331. 
Beooods  pendulum.  54. 
Baoular  chanm.  masuetio,  350. 
t,  300. 


B^Bty,  fuse. 


8ecnt«n(iilTi 
Beibt's  eipenmenes.  547. 
Belectire  absorption.  529 ; 
Belenium  cells.  549. 
8elf-inductwu».  333. 

SensibiliCy  ol  balanoe,  EO. 
Seriea.    celts   in,    296; 

nsistanesB  in,  270. 
SeriM-wound  dynamo.  3li3. 
Sextant,  principle  ot,  442. 
8h«dawi,436. 
Shear.  58. 
Shunt,  277. 

Shunt  vound  djmAmo.  352. 
Simple  harmonic  molioD,   IT,   28; 

tion  of.  128;  «iualloiu  ot,  31. 


Soil  iron,  pennaability  ot,  322. 
Solar,  ipestrum,  465,  524;  eouataut,  530, 
Solenoid,  319;    masiietia  field  in,  SIS. 
Solids.  aO:  eipannoDof,  154.  157;  pnqwrtlM 

of,    Bl ;     thBnnal    conductiTity    of,    222 ; 

Telocity  of  sound  in,  115. 
Solutions,  03 ;  sstursted,  94 ;  freedng  point  of, 

108 :   of  solids,  04 ;   vapor  loosioa  of,  300. 

Sounds,  diaraoteriatics  ot.  lOfl ;  deAmUon  of, 
102;  interferenoe.  120,  121,  112;  muneal, 
123 ;  pcopasatioii  of,  106 ;  quality  of.  141 ; 
reflection  of,  106;  source  of ,  103;  velodly 
of,  109-115. 

Spai.  loelsad.  double  retrwitkia  in,  409,  410; 
indlcca  ot    refractian  ot,  S12;     in  Nieol 

Spark,  electric.  374;  and  current,  375. 

Specific.  Eisvity,  60;  beat.  172,-  ntio  of 
beats.  17G;    reustance,  2T4;     volume,  5. 

Speetra,  absorption.  403;  band.  £00;  brlKhl 
line.  406 ;  oontinuous,  407 ;  peculiarities  of. 


^wotrum,    analysis,    409;     diffraction.    4M; 
eneriy  In,  524;    norcn*],   497; 
4B5,524-.Tim'ble,and 


Spheroidal  state.  225. 
Squares,  law  of  inverse,  108,  52S. 
Stability  of  bodies.  45. 
Stable  equilibrium,  45. 
Standard,  cell,  398;   thermomettf,  165. 
Startin«  box  for  motors.  3G7. 
I  ol  matter,  60.  212. 

Stationary    waves,    eleotaicsl.    545,    547; 

1  enitine.  100-102. 
Stefan's  law.  532. 
Storace  cell,  293. 


Strain,  d 

1.242;  shearinc.  58. 
Strenilb,  dielectric,  316. 
Stieas,  dsEniUon  of.  15;  elas^c,  56;  electric 
—      mBBUetiD.  242;    sboarinc  68. 


I,  qwcbum  of,  466,  534;    temperature  of, 


